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Prefatory Note 


This volume, which is a companion to my Papers on Roman Elegy, con- 
tains periodical papers and book chapters on Catullus and Horace 
published in the UK, the USA, and various European countries, over more 
than forty years (1969-2010), together with several new papers, viz. 
Chapters 14, 21, and 29. The academic and typographical conventions of 
the original publications were highly varied, and the earlier papers used 
abbreviated bibliographical references acceptable at their time, but now no 
longer so. Harmonization of styles and up-dating of references throughout 
the volume would have greatly extended the production process, risked the 
intrusion of new errors, and blurred the chronology. Hence the conventions 
of the original publications, with the exception of a few idiosyncracies, 
have for the most part been retained; citations of ancient texts, however, 
have been standardized, with Arabic numerals and full stops between 
numbers. A composite Bibliography of all works cited in the collection, 
with full references to items cited incompletely in early papers, appears at 
the end of this volume. This has permitted the omission of the individual 
bibliographies attached to some papers in their original form. 

Misprints and minor errors, including erroneous references, in the 
originals have been silently rectified where they have come to light. Very 
occasionally minimal rewording has repaired infelicities of expression, and 
similarly punctuation has been inserted in a few places to remove un- 
clarities. But in substance the papers are reprinted unrevised, and, since 
L’Annee philologique on-line and other bibliographical resources have 
substantially reduced the need for follow-up coverage, only a few citations 
of subsequent scholarship will be found in the Addenda and Corrigenda. 

All the papers have been reset. Original page numbers are indicated in 
the margins. Resetting has resulted in some reformatting; hence the layout 
of quotations, lists, etc. may differ from that of the originals and, whereas 
some originals printed the notes as endnotes, in this volume all notes are 
footnotes. Internal cross-references within individual papers have been 
altered to correspond with the pagination of this volume. References within 
one paper to others in this volume usually give both the original pagination 
and, in curly brackets, the page numbers within the volume. Where a 


ἡ Papers on Roman Elegy (1969-2003). Eikasmos. Quaderni Bolognesi di Filologia 
Classica, Studi 16. Bologna 2008 (Patrön). 
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paper, as first published, referred to forthcoming work, the original 
wording has been retained to preserve chronological integrity, and the year 
of eventual publication has been added in square brackets; in these cases 
full details are given in the Bibliography. Addenda and corrigenda are 
signalled by a double asterisk (£), and are listed on pp.471—2. 

My gratitude to those who advised on individual papers is noted in 
them. I am grateful also to the Editors of Beiträge zur Altertumskunde for 
their gracious acceptance of this volume into that series, and to Dr Michiel 
Klein-Swormink and Dr Jens Lindenhain of Walter de Gruyter GmbH & 
Co. for efficient administrative input and for typographical guidance 
respectively. Finally my warm thanks go to Frederick Williams for his 
patient and meticulous proof-reading of the volume. 


Francis Cairns November 2011 
The Florida State University / 

Faculty of Classics, University of Cambridge 

fcairns@fsu.edu 
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Catullus I' 


cui dono lepidum nouum libellum 

arida modo pumice expolitum? 

Corneli, tibi: namque tu solebas 

meas esse aliquid putare nugas 

iam tum, cum ausus es unus Italorum 5 
omne aeuum tribus explicare chartis 

doctis, Iuppiter, et laboriosis. 

quare habe tibi quidquid hoc libelli 

qualecumque; quod, o patrona uirgo, 

plus uno maneat perenne saeclo. 10 


1. The dedication 


In this dedicatory prologue Catullus compliments Cornelius Nepos by 
playfully contrasting his own work, which he makes light of (nugae line 4), 
with Nepos’ Chronica which he praises highly. 

This ironic contrast as well as the incorrect notion that Nepos’ work 
was a lengthy one” have obscured an important feature of Catullus’ 
encomium on the Chronica which in turn throws light on Catullus’ own 
literary claims. 

Catullus’ praise of the Chronica is couched (albeit informally) in the 
language of Alexandrian literary criticism and shows clearly that Catullus 
is lauding the Chronica as a work conforming to the canons of that school 
and possessing all the standard Alexandrian virtues. 


Mnemosyne ser. iv 22 (1969) 153-8 

1  Iam indebted to Professor G. Williams and Mr. C.W. Macleod for advice on this 
paper. Their assent to its conclusions should not be assumed. 

2  E.g. Fordyce ad. loc. Long ago Jos. Scaliger interpreted the matter correctly. More 
arguments could be added to his but the point is minor. Even if Nepos’ work had 
been long it could still have been Alexandrian since even Callimachus wrote long 
prose works. 
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2 Catullus 1 


First he awards Nepos the typical Alexandrian encomium upon 
innovation and priority.’ Unus Italorum (line 5) = primus Italorum and the 
verb audeo (line 5) is a further reinforcement of the idea, cp. scripsere alii 
rem etc. ... nos ausi reserare (Ennius Ann. 7, Prologue)‘ and primum 
Graius homo mortales tollere contra est oculos ausus ... (Lucr. 1.66-67). 

Second he praises him for the most common Alexandrian virtue 
doctrina (doctis line 7). 

Thirdly he attributes to him the quality of /abor first lauded by Philetas 
in his ideal description of a poet: ἐπέων εἰδὼς κόσμον καὶ πολλὰ μογήσας / 
μύθων παντοίων οἶμον ἐπιστάμενος (Fr. 10 Powell, in which place it is 
also conjoined with doctrina) — and thereafter frequently mentioned in 
literature derived from Alexandria.” 

Thus Catullus, himself a neoteric poet, prefixes to his collection a 
dedication to Nepos giving as one of his reasons for so doing the fact that 
Nepos has written a neoteric historical work. Many prologues to poems or 
collections of poems are in part or in whole programmatic. Catullus in this 
prologue expresses at least some° of his programmatic material by adop- 
ting the elegant device of presenting it as an encomium not on his own 
work, but upon that of his dedicatee, whom he specifies as belonging to the 
same literary school as himself. The virtues he attributes to Nepos are thus 
by implication those he is claiming for his work. 

The Alexandrian programmatic material of lines 5-7 may assist in the 
interpretation of lines 1-2. These lines describe the physical book. And yet, 
since the adjectives /epidus and nouus (line 1) could be equally well 
applied to the Alexandrian contents of the book, there is a strong temp- 
tation to take them as having a double reference, both to the physical book 
and to its contents, Catullus’ poems.” This temptation is reinforced by the 
fact that the adjectives applied to the chartae of Nepos (line 7), adjectives 
which like /epidus and nouus are descriptive of Alexandrian charac- 
teristics, certainly do refer to the contents of the chartae. 

|However, Kroll (ad loc.) denies that line 1 has this double reference. 
Presumably Kroll found line 2 intractable. And it would certainly be im- 
prudent to claim a double reference for line 1 if no such double reference 
can be shown for line 2. 

In this situation, part of an Alexandrian prologue of Propertius (3.1) 
may be helpful. In a poem full of Callimachean echoes Propertius writes: 


Kroll, Studien, 12ff. cites many examples. 

Cf. also Virg. Geor. 2.175. 

ΓΕ Kroll, op. cit., 38ff. for examples and discussion. 
See below on lines 1-2. 

Cf. Baehrens ad loc. 


Sau ΘΒ ὦ 


2. patrona uirgo (9) 3 


a ualeat, Phoebum quicumque moratur in armis!/ exactus tenui pumice 
uersus eat (lines 7-8). Thus in line 8 Propertius explicitly produces the 
metaphor desiderated in Catullus by applying to his versus the notion 
commonly applied to a physical book.‘ 

The context of this sudden metaphor suggests strongly that it is a part 
of the traditional Alexandrian material upon which Propertius is drawing in 
3.1 and therefore that Catullus in his own Alexandrian prologue was 
drawing on similar sources. In any case, the mere fact that the metaphor is 
so attested by Propertius makes it highly unlikely that Catullus, who has 
used such ambiguous adjectives as nouus and lepidus in line 1 and who 
will continue in his encomium on the Chronica to introduce Alexandrian 
concepts, could have failed to exploit further the possibilities for double 
reference contained in these words by continuing with an implicit variant 
of the metaphor Propertius makes explicit. Therefore I take lines 1-2 as 
having this double reference throughout and so forming another item of the 
Alexandrian pro gramme.” 


2. patrona uirgo (9) 


The defences of the MSS reading patrona uirgo made by Kroll and 
Baehrens (ad loc.) seem to me sufficient in themselves to justify its 
retention.'" 

|However, some examination of the practice of Catullus’ near 
contemporaries in their prologue poems and of the language of the last 
section of Catullus 1 may help to reduce the residual attractiveness of 
emendations which would import into the biography of Catullus the 
dubious proposition that Cornelius Nepos was his patronus. 

Neither the Muse nor a dedicatee is a necessary element of such 
prologues. Examples can be found which omit the Muse while including a 


8 The only difference between the two examples is that Propertius applies to pumex 
an adjective (tenuis — λεπτός) specifying a further Alexandrian characteristic, 
whereas Catullus simply applies the epitheton ornans aridus (cp. Plaut. Aul. 295 
and A.P. 6.62.3-4 (Philippus) κίσηριν, αὐχμηρὸν ... λίθον. 

9 Another passage involving similar concepts is [Tib.] 3.1.7-14. The versus (line 8) 
are noui, and the opus (line 10), i.e. the poetry, is comptum but otherwise the poet 
is thinking of the physical book. However the absence of a sustained metaphor in 
this passage does not, in view of the poor quality of [Tib.] 3, constitute an 
argument against the above interpretation of Catullus. 

10 Fordyce however (ad loc.) favours Bergk’s patroni ut ergo. 
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dedicatee'' or omit a dedicatee while including a Muse or Muse- 
equivalent'? or which simply omit both." 

Thus Catullus was not bound by contemporary literary conventions to 
introduce his Muse at any point in his prologue. But at the same time a 
sufficient number of such near-contemporary prologues including both 
Muse and patron have survived'* to show that Catullus’ readers would not 
have been surprised to come upon the Muse in line 9, especially since A.P. 
4.1 (Meleager) which out of all Classical prologues most closely cor- 
responds in its first few lines with those of Catullus I and to which 
Catullus was probably alluding by adaptation introduces the Muse 
prominently in its first line in conjunction with the dedicatee. 

Μοῦσα φίλα, τίνι τάνδε φέρεις πάγκαρπον ἀοιδάν; 
ἢ τίς ὁ καὶ τεύξας ὑμνοθετᾶν στέφανον; 
ἄνυσε μὲν Μελέαγρος: ἀριζάλῳ δὲ Διοκλεῖ 
μναμόσυνον ταύταν ἐξεπόνησε χάριν. 

To this convention must be added another. A writer asking or wishing that 
immortality or long life be granted to his work traditionally makes his 
request or wish to a divinity. Cp. ἔλλατε vöv,] ἐλέγοισι δ᾽ ἐνιψήσασθε 
λιπώσας / χεῖρας ἐμοῖς, ἵνα μοι πουλὺ μένωσιν ἔτος (Call. Aet. 1 Fr. 7.13-- 
14 Pf., addressed to the Charites) and floreat ut toto carmen Nasonis in 
aeuo / sparge, precor, donis pectora nostra tuis (Ov. Fasti 5.377-8, ad- 
dressed to Flora).'” It is not simply a pious hope in uacuo. The Muse is 
thus necessary in Catullus 1 to provide a divine addressee for maneat. 

|Finally the introduction of the patrona uirgo is undoubtedly eased by 
the formulaic language by which it is surrounded. It is not necessary in this 
connection to make sharp distinctions between legal and religious lan- 
guage. Such distinctions are perhaps in any case not very meaningful 
where Latin is concerned. Nor is it necessary to argue that Catullus was 
deliberately setting out to echo or reproduce specifically any single legal or 
religious situation. It is simply that his use of habe tibi (line 8), a legal 
echo,'° his use of the indefinites quidquid and qualecumque (line 8-9), 
words of a type frequently found in religious and legal formulae,'’ his use 
of quod (line 9) with its associations with prayer formulae'® and the 


11 E.g.Tib. 1.1; 2.1. 

12 E.g. Ov. Am. 3.1; Prop. 3.1. 

13 E.g. Prop. 1.1; 4.1. 

14 E.g. Hor. O. 1.1; 2.1 ; Prop. 2.1. 

15 Cf£. also Ov. Am. 3.15.19-20; Lucr. 1.28. 

16 Cf. Fordyce ad loc. 

17 C$. L&S s.vv. and Norden, Agnostos Theos, 144f. 
18 Cf. L&S s.v. and K-S II, 322. 


2. patrona uirgo (9) 5 


appearance of maneat and the notion of permanence in the actual prayer'” 
to the patrona uirgo all combine to constitute a linguistic climate which, 
although it in no way detracts from the primary meaning and function of 
the lines (see above), forms a suitable background to the introduction of the 
religious figure ofthe Muse. 

The introduction of patrona uirgo is therefore natural, necessary and in 
context. But it is noticeable that, whereas Meleager’s prologue began with 
his Muse and proceeded with his dedicatee, Catullus in his imitation begins 
with Nepos and ends with his Muse. It is impossible to state with certainty 
that this disposition of material is meaningful. But in this case, since we 
possess two prologue odes of Horace (Odes 1.1 and 2.1) (which may be 
presumed to share identical literary conventions with one another and with 
Catullus 1) both of which refer to both Muse and dedicatee, one of them in 
the Catullan manner (2.1) and one (1.1) in another fashion, some tentative 
conclusion applicable to Catullus may perhaps be elicited from Horace’s 
dispositions of his material. 

Maecenas was Horace’s patron in both senses of the word. When 
making a prologue dedication to him (Odes 1.1) Horace gives him both 
places of honour, beginning and end, inserting the Muses just before the 
end. Pollio (Odes 2.1) on the other hand is merely a |dedicatee. He is given 
the initial place but not the final place which is reserved for the Muse. 

It would be imprudent to press this distinction too far. A poet’s use of 
material is influenced but not controlled by conventions. But it is a reason- 
able hypothesis (backed also by the order of material in Prop. 2.1) that the 
structural prominence of the dedicatee in a prologue poem reflects the 
poet’s dependence on him or independence of him and that Catullus in his 
replacement of Nepos by his Muse at the end of the poem is, like Horace in 
Odes 2.1, showing that the dedicatee was not his patron. 


19 (ΓΕ Prop. 1.4.27; [Sen.] Oct. 760-1. 
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Catullus’ Basia Poems (5, 7,48)" 


Too many recent accounts of Catullus’ basia poems turn the poet into a 
sentimental schoolgirl. This short article seeks by exploring some of the 
intellectual background of these lyrics to reassert faith in Catullus’ literary 
craftmanship, maturity and masculinity. 


A. Genre 


Catullus 5, 7, and 48 belong to the genre ἀριθμητικόν (sc. ἐπίγραμμα). 
They are sophisticated examples of the same genre as is exemplified by the 
less subtle arithmetic epigrams of the fourteenth book of the Anthologia 
Palatina (1-4, 6-7, 11-13, 48-51, 116-147).' 

Arithmetic epigrams have in common that they pose a computational 
problem. In some cases the computational problem is offered as the answer 
to a question which introduces the epigram (e.g. A.P. 14.1, 3, 4, 117, 129). 
Among epigrams thus structured, A.P. 14.1 resembles fairly closely Catul- 
lus 7. It begins with Polycrates asking Pythagoras how many members his 
school has 


Ὄλβιε IIvdayöpn, Μουσέων Ἑλικώνιον ἔρνος, 
εἰπέ μοι εἰρομένῳ, ὁπόσοι σοφίης Kat’ ἀγῶνα 
σοῖσι δόμοισιν ἔασιν ἀεθλεύοντες ἄριστα. 


Cp. Catullus 7.1--2 


quaeris, quot mihi basiationes 

tuae, Lesbia, sint satis superque. 
|In lines 4-8 of A.P. 14.1 Pythagoras gives his answer in the form of a 
computation for solution: 


Mnemosyne ser. iv 26 (1973) 15-22 

*  Iam very much indebted to Mr. ΒΜ. Pinkerton for advice on this article. 

1 Their authorship and date are unknown but they are probably later than Catullus. 
This is not important since these surviving examples of the genre are clearly 
representatives of an old tradition. 


A. Genre 7 


Τοιγὰρ ἐγὼν εἴποιμι, Πολύκρατες: ἡμίσεες μὲν 

ἀμφὶ καλὰ σπεύδουσι μαθήματα: τέτρατοι αὐτε 

ἀθανάτου φύσεως πεπονήαται: ἑβδομάτοις δὲ 

σιγὴ πᾶσα μέμηλε, καὶ ἄφθιτοι ἔνδοθι μῦθοι: 

τρεῖς δὲ γυναῖκες ἔασι, Θεανὼ δ᾽ ἔξοχος ἄλλων. 
Cp. Catullus 7.3--ὃ 

quam magnus numerus Libyssae harenae 

lasarpiciferis iacet Cyrenis 

oraclum louis inter aestuosi 

et Batti ueteris sacrum sepulcrum; 

aut quam sidera multa, cum tacet nox, 

furtiuos hominum uident amores. 
Finally Pythagoras sums up his answer in line 9 

τόσσους Πιερίδων ὑποφήτορας αὐτὸς Ayıv®. 
Cp. Catullus 7.9-10 

tam te basia multa basiare 

uesano satis et super Catullo est. 
Other arithmetic epigrams of A.P. Book 14 begin, as do Catullus 5 and 48, 
with a piece of scene-setting (cp. A.P. 14.137 with Catullus 5 for the initial 
injunction). 

The computational method required by Catullus 5 reflects (to the 
extent which the different subject-matter allows) that required by the 
majority of the arithmetic epigrams of A.P. 14. 

As in them, the solution to the problem posed in Catullus 5 is arrived at 
by addition. In many examples in A.P. 14 the unknown total is reached by 
adding fractional parts of this unknown to a given integer: e.g.x= 122 x+ 
1/4x + 1/7x +3 (A.P. 14.1). 

In others, the addition of whole numbers plays a more important part, 
the unknown total being reached by the addition of various |fractions of 17 
this unknown to a number of given quantities: e.g.x = //5x + /12x+ 7/11x 
+ 12 t(alents) + 5 t + 25m(inas) + 20m + 50m + 10m + 8m + 7m Ὁ 3011 
2t+2t(A.P. 14.123); x = 1/5x + /12x + 1/8x + 1/20x + 1/4x + 1/77x + 30 
+ 120 + 300 + 50 (A.P. 14.3). 

Nowhere in A.P. Book 14 is found a simpler type of ἀριθμητικόν 
involving only addition of whole numbers, a type which Catullus 5 may 
reflect. The reason for this omission is probably that this type was con- 
sidered too elementary to be worth including in A.P. 14. An indication that 
one of the criteria of admission to the book was difficulty is provided by 
the only ἀριθμητικόν in A.P. 14 which involves only simple multiplication 
of whole numbers (147): 
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Ὅμηρος Ἡσιόδῳ ἐρωτήσαντι, πόσον τὸ τῶν Ἑλλήνων πλῆθος τὸ κατὰ τῆς Ἰλίον 
στρατεῦσαν 
Ἕπτ᾽ ἔσσαν μαλεροῦ πυρὸς ἐσχάραι, ἐν δὲ ἑκάστῃ 
πεντήκοντ᾽ ὀβελοί, περὶ δὲ κρέα πεντήκοντα: 
τρὶς δὲ τριηκόσιοι περὶ ἕν κρέας ἦσαν Ἀχαιοί. 
Here the magna nomina are at once a comment on the antique simplicity of 
the calculation and an explanation cum justification of its inclusion in the 
collection. 

Catullus 7 and 48 differ from Catullus 5 as regards computation. They 
simply indicate that a calculation might be possible before reversing this 
possibility by giving, not information about a finite total, but the infor- 
mation that the total is infinite. 

Catullus 5, 7 and 48 further differ from almost all the arithmetic epi- 
grams in that the latter have solutions whereas the former do not.” It is this 
difference which explains Catullus’ choice of the genre. By composing 
insoluble examples of a genre where solutions are normal, he further 
underlines the paradox behind the three basia poems, i.e. that the com- 
putation can arrive at no solution. 


B. ‘Doctrina’ 


The known Alexandrian features of the basia poems are discussed by Kroll 
and Fordyce ad locc. Further such features may be added. |First of all the 
very fact that these three poems are three variations upon a single theme 
recalls both the practice of individual Alexandrian epigrammatists of 
writing variations upon a single theme and the arrangement of the pre- 
Catullan Garland of Meleager in which different authors’ variations on the 
same theme were juxtaposed. The details of Catullus’ variations are worth 
stating since they involve some subtlety. In 5 Catullus asks Lesbia to give 
him a very large but finite and hence potentially enumerable number of 
kisses. A separate and subsequent process of concealing the sum of this 
finite number of kisses must be gone through in order to avoid the male- 
volent influence of fascinatio. To suggest that something is likely to be the 
object of fascinatio is of course here (as in 7 and in Callimachus Aetia 1, 
see below) an indirect way of suggesting that it possesses the excellence 
which will attract envy. 


2 Α4.Ρ 14.48 and 144 are insoluble but this is probably due to lack of wit on the part 
of their composers. 
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In 7 Catullus answers Lesbia’s imaginary question as to how many of 
her kisses will satisfy him with a set of ἀδύνατα, 1.6. he mentions an 
infinite, uncountable number of kisses which will therefore automatically 
defeat the fascinatores. 

In 48 Catullus is not interested in fascinatio at all. He is rather piling 
paradox upon paradox, declaring that neither a very large but finite number 
of kisses (milia trecenta, line 3) nor an infinite number (lines 5f.) will 
satisfy him. Thus in 48 he is in one respect combining the notions of5 and 
7 and going one stage further than either of them. 

A further Alexandrian feature of Catullus 7 is that the combination of 
the word harena (line 3) and the reference to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon 
(line 5) hints at the learned etymology Ἄμμων — ἄμμος. Servius, in com- 
menting on Aeneid 4.196, collects several aetiological legends about the 
oracle of Ammon which are doubtless of Alexandrian origin and which all 
involve the etymology summed up by Servius in the words /oui Ammoni 
ab arenis dicto. Shackleton Bailey’ pointed out another Augustan allusion 
to the etymology at: hoc neque harenosum Libyae louis explicat antrum 
(Propertius 4.1.103). 

Moreover the particular ἀδύνατα chosen by Catullus in 7 may |well 
hint at the style of oracular responses. The most famous and most subject 
to allusion and quotation of all ancient oracles (Parke and Wormell, The 
Delphic Oracle, Vol. II, no. 52) begins 

Οἶδα δ᾽ ἐγὼ ψάμμου τ᾽ ἀριθμὸν καὶ μέτρα θαλάσσης, 

καὶ κωφοῦ συνίημι καὶ οὐ φωνεῦντος ἀκούω 
and a later Delphic response (no. 472) begins 

Haven Φοιβείη τέταται τανυσισκόπος ἀκτίς: 

καί τε διὰ στερεῶν χωρεῖ θοὸν ὄμμα πετράων, 

καὶ διὰ κυανέης ἁλὸς ἔρχεται, οὐδέ ἑ λήθει 

πληθὺς ἀστερόεσσα παλινδίνητος ἰοῦσα 

οὐρανὸν εἰς ἀκάμαντα σοφῆς κατὰ θεσμὸν ἀνάγκης, 
though the point in this latter passage is the god’s all-seeing vision which 
is more general than, though it would doubtless include, his numerical 
knowledge. 

The doctrina of the basia poems is unlikely to be simply ornamental. 
For although fascinatio (βασκανία) is a common notion, its occurrence in 
Catullus 5 and 7 may well allude to Callimachus’ treatment of βασκανία in 
one of the most influential poems of antiquity, the prologue to his Aetia. 
There the Τελχῖνες attack Callimachus: eivexe]v οὐχ Ev ἄεισμα διηνεκὲς ἢ 
βασιλ[η, ...... 1ας ἐν πολλαῖς ἤνυσα χιλιάσιν (lines 3-4). Although this 
passage from Aetia 1 seems at first sight very far from the Catullan basia 


3  Propertiana, ad. loc. 
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poems, three points confirming the significance of the coincidence should 
be observed. 

(1) Catullus alludes directly to Callimachus at 7.6. 

(2) A similar situation allows the Τελχῖνες to attack Callimachus as 
would allow fascinatores, curiosi, mali to attack Catullus, i.e. Callimachus 
is assailed because he does not write many thousands of lines just as 
Catullus would be open to attack by fascinatores if his kisses were not 
numerous enough to elude them. 

(3) In the vocabulary of ancient poetic literary criticism of poetry, the 
kind of poetry a poet wrote and the kind of life he lived were 
interchangeable equivalents. That it is sensible to hypothesise an implicit 
interchange of this sort in Catullus 5 and 7 is confirmed by an identical 
explicit interchange in a Propertian elegy which begins with the same 
theme as Catullus 5. 

|In Propertius 2.30, where lines 13-14 


Ista senes licet accusent conuiuia duri 
nos modo propositum, uita, teramus iter 


parallel Catullus 5.1-3 


Viuamus, mea Lesbia atque amemus 

rumoresque senum seueriorum 

omnes unius aestimemus assis, 
Propertius develops this theme into an explicit Alexandrian manifesto in 
recusatio form. In 2.30 the attack of the senes on Propertius’ love-life turns 
into an attack on his love poetry and Propertius’ rejection of their attacks 
on his love-life goes hand-in-hand with a rejection of the literary alter- 
natives the senes propose to erotic elegy.* The literary manifesto of Aetia 1 
is therefore nearer to the love-life of Catullus 5 and 7 than might at first 
appear. In a sense therefore Catullus 5 and 7 are also Alexandrian literary 
manifestos although they are more indirect and uphold a more specialised 
form of Alexandrian poetry than Aetia 1. 


C. Erotic enumerations 


Kiss counting is another traditional Alexandrian theme. No direct and 
unassailable evidence of purely erotic kiss-counting survives from 
Hellenistic poetry. The one fragment mentioning a specific number of 
kisses, τόν με παλαιστρίταν ὀμόσας θεὸν ἑπτάκις φιλήσειν (Callimachus 
Fr. 554 Pfeiffer) is religious rather than, or as well as, erotic. There is also 


4  SeeF. Cairns, ‘Propertius 2.30 A and B’, CO 21 (1971b), 204-13. 
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the kissing competition mentioned in Theocritus 12.27ff., an institution 
probably paralleled in antiquity,” but in such cases quality rather than 
quantity was the criterion. But there must have been an Alexandrian 
tradition of kiss-counting. The pre-Alexandrian nine kisses of Eubulus Fr. 
3.4 (Kock) and the ten kisses, derived from New Comedy, of Plautus, 
Truc. 373 indicate that kiss-counting was probably known to Alexandrian 
writers. In addition, post-Alexandrian examples such as omnia si dederis 
oscula, |pauca dabis (Propertius 2.15.49; cp. line 53f. with Cat. 5.5f.), ab 
ipsa Venere septem sauia (Apuleius Met. 6.8; cp. Moschus I 4, a single 
kiss, but an indication of the Alexandrian background), and ταῦτα μυθο- 
λογήσαντα τὸν Δάφνιν οὐ δέκα μόνον ἄλλα φιλήματα, ἀλλὰ πάνυ πολλὰ 
κατεφίλησεν ἡ Χλόη (Longus, Daphnis and Chloe 3.23 ad fin.) hint 
strongly at the lost Alexandrian sources from which Catullus derived the 
motif. 

Moreover kiss-counting is analogous to another kind of erotic enume- 
ration, that of fututiones (see A.P. 5.181.11-12 [Asclepiades]; Catullus 
32.8; A.P. 11.30 [Philodemus]; Propertius 2.22.23; Ovid, Amores 3.7.23f., 
26; A.P. 5.61 [Rufinus?]).° Although the numbers involved in this latter 
kind of erotic enumeration are naturally small (and even so, doubtless 
exaggerated) there are two indications that the traditions of enumerating 
kisses and fututiones are closer than might be thought. The first is the 
language of the earliest numeration of fututiones: A.P. 5.181.11-12 
(Asclepiades) : 

eine δὲ σημεῖον, Βάκχων ὅτι πέντ᾽ ἐφίλησεν 

ἑξῆς, ὧν κλίνη μάρτυς ἐπεγράφετο. 

where the tectum uerbum φιλέω, which could be rendered either as basiare 
or futuere did not the context demand the latter meaning, is used to avoid 
an obscene term. The second is Catullus 61.199-203 

ille pulueris Africi 

siderumque micantium 

subducat numerum prius, 

qui uestri numerare uolt 

multa milia ludi. 

In these lines from one of the Catullan epithalamia the bride and groom are 
together within the marriage chamber. A third kind of erotic enumeration, 
1.6. an enumeration of something intermediate between basia and futu- 
tiones, takes place in terms of milia and in combination with the same 
images ofsand and stars as are found in Catullus 7. 


5 See Gow on Theocritus 12.29. 
6 Apples are also enumerated in erotic contexts (Eubulus loc.cit.; Theocr. 3.10; Virg. 
Ecl. 3.701; Prop. 2.34.69) but they appear to be of limited significance. 
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|I am not of course suggesting that in the basia poems Catullus says 
basia and means fututiones or even ludi. In poem 48 at any rate, this possi- 
bility is explicitly excluded by oculos tuos (line 1) as well as implicitly by 
the social background of 48. 

What I am suggesting is that the contiguity of these other kinds of 
erotic enumeration and the traditional nature of enumerations in erotic 
circumstances are welcome antidotes to over-romantic assessments of 
Catullus’ basia poems. The choice of a particular kind of enumeration has 
nothing to do with the feelings of the poet. It is dictated by formal and 
literary considerations including the type of poem being composed and 
above all the conventional character of the addressee. Catullus himself 
exemplifies this throughout the whole range of enumerations. He has 
enumerations of kisses for Lesbia the Iyric mistress and for Iuventius the 
παῖς καλός (5, 7, 48), of fututiones for Ipsitilla (?) the scortum (32) and of 
ludi for the bridal pair (61). 


7 SeeG. Williams, Tradition and Originality in Roman Poetry, 549ff. 
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Catullus 27' 


Minister uetuli puer Falerni 

inger mi calices amariores, 

ut lex Postumiae iubet magistrae 

ebrioso acino ebriosioris. 

at uos quo lubet hinc abite, Iymphae, 5 
uini pernicies, et ad seueros 

migrate. hic merus est Thyonianus. 


This short sympotic poem is difficult to understand. It has forerunners in 
early Greek Iyric; and therefore it clearly contributes towards expressing 
the Iyric personality which Catullus is assuming in his work.” But this fact 
does not help with the interpretation ofthe poem’s meaning. 

A valuable suggestion about the literary function of Catullus 27 has 
recently been put forward by T.P. Wiseman.” Noting that it is followed by 
two harsh iambic poems, Wiseman regarded it as programmatic within 
Catullus’ original collection, its “harsher wine” pointing to the astringent 
wit of 28 and 29. But despite this insight the poem’s content still requires 
exegesis. In particular its wit is not obvious although its length and manner 
seem to imply that it is humorous. 

J.D.P. Bolton saw the last sentence as the key to the poem’s wit.’ He 
rejected the traditional view which treated merus as if it were merum. 
Instead Bolton understood hic as ego, retranslated |the sentence as referring 
to Catullus, “This one is Bacchus’ man throughout” and declared that the 
poem’s humour lay in Catullus’ proving his unmixed (merus) devotion to 
the god of wine by drinking his wine unmixed (merum). Bolton’s views 


Mnemosyne ser. iv 28 (1975) 24-29 

1 I am very much indebted to Mr C.W. Macleod for his generous criticisms of and 
additions to two drafts of this paper and also to Mr. Robin Seager for his advice on 
the historical material relating to Postumia. 

2 ΚΕ Kroll and Fordyce. 

Catullan Questions (Leicester 1969), 71. 

4  CR17(1967), 12. 
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have their attractions: the “sting in the tail” provides the point of many 
ancient epigrams; and hic (1) would seem to contrast well with ad seueros 
(line 6) (those others — the water drinkers). But the sting Bolton proposes 
is not particularly biting or funny; and the interpretation of hic as “here” 
seems to offer a clearer contrast between hinc (line 5) (from here) and abite 
(5), migrate (7) (go away) on one hand and hic on the other. These reasons 
are not enough in themselves to make us reject Bolton’s suggestions. But 
they do make it worthwhile to consider new alternatives. 

Catullus 27, in my view, contains a number of congruent humorous 
touches. To begin with, Catullus makes amusing and novel use of 
commonplace generic material. The poem is an example of a specialised 
type of epistaltikon/mandata to a wine pourer at a banquet. From other 
examples, viz. Anacreon 356(a) PMG; 396 PMG; Diphilus Fr. 57 K-A, it 
is clear that in this type of poem the speaker addresses the wine pourer and 
requests either a moderate or an immoderate mixture of wine and water. He 
then gives the reason for his request, which also functions as a justification 
of it. Like Diphilus Fr. 57 K-A, Catullus 27 is a request for an immoderate 
mixture — in fact in both cases no water at all is asked for; and like Di- 
philus’, Catullus’ reason is a joke. Whereas Diphilus alludes to the medical 
theory of humours, Catullus gives as the reason and justification for his 
orders to the wine pourer orders he himself has received — from the 
magistra bibendi Postumia. This piece of “buck-passing” is meant to be 
recognised as a lame and hence amusing excuse; and the position of 
subordination which Catullus assumes vis-a-vis the drunken meretrix and 
magistra bibendi Postumia apropos of drinking is a lyric analogue of the 
situation later seen in Roman elegy where the poet is dominated in matters 
of love by the meretrix mistress who rules over the elegiac convivium. 

This is not all: the excuse is made all the more humorous by the rami- 
fications of the words /ex and magistra (line 3). Drunkenness is, quite 
naturally, associated in antiquity with lack of restraint and |good order. The 
duty of the person in charge of the banquet was to ensure among other 
things that drinking was done in an orderly and moderate fashion.” But in 
Catullus 27 drunkenness is being disguised and excused as the regulation 
of the symposiarch. In this way the conventions of decent society are not 
just being ignored or breached. They are being deliberately flouted by this 
reversal of the restraints which normally controlled social behaviour at 
banquets. The “law-giving” powers of the presiding officer are being used 
to promote the very opposite effect to that intended for the office. 


5 Cf. Plut. Mor. 620ff. and RE IV, 612f. s.v. Comissatio, ΠΑ, 204, 207f. s.v. 
Saturnalia. The νόμοι συμποτικοί are (pace Kroll) very much part of the same 
conception of the symposium. 
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The play on legal language in /ex and magistra is continued in 
Catullus’ use of the associated field of religious language in lines 5-7. 
These are a parody of an apopompe (auersio), the formula of aversion of 
evil upon others, particularly upon enemies. Catullus’ wit here is mani- 
fold: he is suggesting — like Diphilus — that water is medically dan- 
gerous, since a characteristic evil averted in this way is disease.’ Pernicies 
(line 7) recalls pestis, with which it is often linked.” The seueri (water 
drinkers) are at the same time enemies of the drunken poet and also 
amusingly appropriate persons for water to be averted upon. Again the 
evils like Fames and Pestis which are characteristically the object of 
auersio often themselves have a supernatural quality or are personified as 
deities.” Here the Iymphae have this characteristic. Nymphae/lymphae were 
worshipped in antiquity and the religious cast of lines 5-7 suggests that 
they should be understood as semi-personified deities. Finally the language 
of lines 5-7 and the deification of the /ymphae reveal the meaning of the 
final sentence: there Thyonianus (as Ausonius correctly realised'”) is the 
god Bacchus and the sentence means “Here Bacchus is undiluted”. The 
Iymphae=nymphae (Hyades) are usually the companions of Bacchus or 
even his nurses.'' The Japplication of this concept in the context of mixing 
wine and water can be seen in a passage from the Atthis of Philochoros 
quoted by Athenaeus (693 d-e): καὶ θέσμιον, φησίν, ἐτέθη τότε προσ- 
φέρεσθαι μετὰ τὰ σιτία πᾶσιν ἀκράτου μὲν ὅσον γεῦμα καὶ δεῖγμα τῆς 
δυνάμεως τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ θεοῦ, τὸν δὲ λοιπὸν ἤδη κεκραμένον. δι᾽ ὃ καὶ 
τροφοὺς τοῦ Διονύσου τὰς Νύμφας ὀνομασθῆναι. But paradoxically in 
Catullus 27 the /ymphae are Bacchus’ enemies and rivals. As such they are 
driven out and Bacchus alone is accepted as the god worshipped at Post- 
umia’s symposium. The legal-religious language used by Catullus is 
designed to combine with this paradox so as to create an absurd contrast 
between the actual disorderly and impious banquet and the solemn terms 
applied to it. 

A final source of humour lies in the proper name Postumia (line 4). It 
has been suggested that Postumia is a real person, a contemporary of 
Catullus, the wife of Ser. Sulpicius Rufus (consul 51 BC), a mistress of 


6 (Ὁ Nisbet-Hubbard on Hor. Od. 1.21.13. 

7 Id. 

8 (Ὁ Cat. 76.20 and Fordyce ad loc. 

9 Cf. REWVI s.v. Fames, 1979f. 

10 Cento praef. 

11 (σῇ RE VII, s.v. Hyaden, 2620 

12 Cf£. also Athen. 38 CD; Plut. Mor. 613 Ὁ, 657 F. 
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Caesar and a lady of known loose life.” This suggestion is, I believe, 
highly probable and it gains further support from Wiseman’s observation 
that 27 has a programmatic function. 28 and 29 are attacks on Caesar’s 
father-in-law Pompey, on Caesar himself, and on Caesar’s henchman 
Mamurra. What better magistra bibendi to preside over the serving of this 
harsher wine than Caesar’s mistress? 

But a sneering reference to a noble lady presiding like a harlot over a 
drunken banquet, although iambic, is not in itself witty. There is more to 
Postumia than this. One notion associated with the gens Postumia in 
Roman history is that of the imperia Postumiana. These were the legend- 
ary orders of A. Postumius Tubertus (dictator 431 BC) for the execution of 
his son who had abandoned his post after a battle. Postumius and his orders 
thus became a stock example of severity.'* 

At first sight it might appear that the orders of a general on the 
|battlefield and those of a magistra bibendi of the same gens at a banquet 
are worlds apart. But in antiquity the authority of the presiding officer at a 
banquet was sometimes treated as analogous to military command. Roman 
titles used for the post such as modimperator (i.e. modi imperator) (Varro 
ap. Non. 142) and dictatrix (Pl. Pers. 770) show this. 

Moreover there is an excellent parallel for the same association of 
thought in a context very similar to Catullus 27. The harshness which Post- 
umius showed to his son on the field of battle was also attributed to T. 
Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus (dictator 353 BC), whose Manliana imperia 
were synonymous with the Postumiana imperia.'” In Epistles 1.5 Horace, 
writing in the role of future host and magister bibendi, invites his contem- 
porary L. Manlius Torquatus to dinner. He tells Manlius, in terms which 
allude to the Manlian family’s distinguished past history, what wine 
Manlius will be served (lines 4-5). Then, in an allusion to the Manliana 
imperia Horace says: si melius quid habes, arcesse uel imperium fer (6)."° 

There is a difference between Horace’s joke and that of Catullus. 
Horace keeps the word imperium and leaves his reader to supply the proper 
name Manlianum from the context. Catullus supplies the proper name 
Postumia and substitutes lex for imperium. This is not to say that these two 
words are synonymous. But the commonplace use of both /ex and 
imperium to refer to the authority of the president of a banquet allowed 


13 Cf£. Kroll and Fordyce ad loc. C.L. Neudling, A Prosopography to Catullus 
(Oxford 1955), 149 believes that Postumia was a native of Brixia because of the 
Brixian Postumius at Cat. 67.35. The /ex Postumia introduced by Barbarus into the 
text of Pliny ΝΗ. 14.88 is unacceptable and unhelpful; see Andre ad loc. 

14 Cf£. Livy 4.26.4ff. and Ogilvie ad loc. 

15 14. and cf. Livy 7.3ff. 

16 (ἢ ΚΜ. Nisbet, CO 9 (1959), 73. 
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Catullus to interchange them here as they are interchanged in a different 
context by Propertius (4.8.81-2): 
indixit legem: respondi ego ‘Legibus utar’. 
riserat imperio facta superba dato. 

The allusion to Postumius is appropriate to a doctus poeta. Of the two 
kinds of imperia — Manliana and Postumiana — the Manliana are far 
better known and more often cited.'” So Catullus has carefully chosen to 
base his humour on the more recondite incident. 

|The wit of Catullus lies therefore in its contrasts — between the harsh 
imperia of Postumius and the very far from harsh /ex of Postumia and 
between the anarchic drunken banquet and the pretence of legality and 
religious observance. Catullus defends his own drinking of unmixed wine 
by alleging the command of Postumia, a lady of the strictest ancestry. The 
legal/religious language is thus ironically in keeping with this pious early 
Roman image. 

Catullus is not only attacking his contemporary Postumia by repre- 
senting her presiding over a courtesan’s banquet. He is also doing it in a 
witty way by contrasting her with her great ancestor the dictator. The 
specific command ad seueros migrate (lines 6-7) may well hint at 
descriptions of the dictator Postumius such as uir seuerissimi imperi (Livy 
4.26.11). This way of attacking a noble lady can be paralleled in this 
period. It is exactly how Cicero attacks Clodia when he contrasts her with 
her highly moral ancestor Appius Claudius Caecus.'® By introducing an 
allusion to an incident from early Roman history into this kind of sympotic 
poem Catullus is of course blending Greek and Roman material in a way 
characteristic of Roman poets and making an original contribution to the 
genre. 

If Catullus had a specific source of historical information, this may 
well have been C. Licinius Macer, a near-contemporary historian and the 
father of Catullus’ closest and most esteemed poetic colleague and friend, 
C. Licinius Macer Calvus. Livy 4.29 (on the imperia Postumiana) is 
derived from Macer.'” 


17 (ἢ REXIV, s.v. Manlius (Imperiosus), 1187 

18 Pro Caelio 331. 

19 (ἢ ΚΜ. Ogilvie, JRS 48 (1958), 40ff. I note for completeness the occurrence at 
Livy 4.29 of another passage derived from Macer dealing with the Vestal Postumia 
accused of unchastity propter cultum amoeniorem ingeniumque liberius quam 
uirginem decet, acquitted after two trials but warned by the Pontifex Maximus 
abstinere iocis colique sancte potius quam scite. On balance however I believe it 
unlikely that this Postumia has anything to do with Cat. 27 in that she would blur 
the contrast which provides the poem with its wit. 
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Venusta Sirmio: Catullus 31" 


Paeneinsularum, Sirmio, insularuımque 

ocelle, quascumque in liquentibus stagnis 

marique uasto fert uterque Neptunus, 

quam te libenter quamque laetus inuiso, 

uix mi ipse credens Thuniam atque Bithunos 5 
liquisse campos et uidere te in tuto. 

o quid solutis est beatius curis, 

cum mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 

labore fessi uenimus larem ad nostrum, 

desideratoque acquiescimus lecto? 10 
hoc est quod unum est pro laboribus tantis. 

salue, Ο uenusta Sirmio, atque ero gaude 

gaudente; uosque, o Lydiae lacus undae, 

ridete quidquid est domi cachinnorum. 


13 gaudente Bergk: gaude O: gaudete X 


The Emotions of Poet and Reader 


t Catullus’ homecoming poem addressed to his villa at Sirmio is one of his 
most attractive lyrics. Its effusive representation of that universal human 
sentiment, love for home, shows us clearly why Catullus is reckoned to be 
outstanding among Latin poets as a creator of the illusion of spontaneity. 


Rn and Pleasure in Latin Poetry edd. Woodman & West (Cambridge 1975) 1-17 

The most important modern expositions of Catullus 31 are contained in the com- 
mentaries of Fordyce (1961), Kroll (1968) and Quinn (1970). Two recent articles 
on poem 31 — Baker (1970) and Witke (1972) — do not, in my view, further our 
understanding of it. The latter indeed obscures the poem by arguing that there is ‘a 
sexual relationship between “uenusta Sirmio” and Catullus’ (240), a notion for 
which I find no evidence in the text. 

In the preparation of this analysis, I was aided by the valuable advice of my 
colleague, Mr J.R.G. Wright, and also by numerous editorial observations, both 
stylistic and factual. 
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A superficial reader might happily be deceived by this illusion. He 
would have some justification: the ‘deceptive’ power of poetry is one of its 
most basic characteristics. Hesiod, who obviously disapproved, made the 
Muses say to him on Helicon: “we know how to tell many untrue things, 
making them appear true’ (Theogony 27). But the scholarly critic is more 
exacting: he is not so much interested in his own feelings about the poem. 
Rather he wants to know the intentions of the poem and the ways in which 
these intentions have been carried out; Jand this involves a stringent effort 
to discover the meaning of the poem on all its levels. 

In these terms Catullus’ own feelings are irrelevant to poem 31. We 
can well believe — although we cannot know — that Catullus felt warmly 
towards his home at Sirmio. But the poem is not a simple expression of 
love for home; it is a complex effort to convey this emotion to a reader. 
The process of conveyance forms an impermeable barrier between us and 
any questions we might ask about Catullus’ own emotions. To us as critical 
readers, it does not matter whether Catullus really felt the emotion con- 
veyed by a poem or not; the poem can stand by itself as a medium of ex- 
pression. Of course its seemingly artless simplicity is the principal means 
whereby the emotion is conveyed. 

When we investigate and expound 31 we are not attempting to dissect 
the reader’s experience of the poem. We are investigating the poem itself 
as objectively as possible. The situation has physical parallels: we can for 
example investigate the chemical properties of sodium chloride and study 
their physiological interaction with the human taste-buds; but we cannot 
with any success describe or analyse the taste of salt. The investigation of 
poetry differs however in one important respect from the investigation of 
salt. No amount of scientific erudition will help us taste salt better or more 
intensely. But the scholarly investigation of poetry, especially poetry of 
other ages and cultures than our own, does help us towards a truer and 
deeper experience of the poem. It does so partly by clearing from our 
minds irrelevant and prejudiced attitudes, which could generate in us false 
reactions; and partly by informing us about the intellectual content of 
poetry. So while we cannot compel the ‘romantic’ to read commentaries on 
Catullus, we can advise him to do so. Our grounds are that if he does not, 
he is in danger of splashing in a bath of ignorant and self-generated senti- 
mentality which has nothing to do with Catullus. The application of 
scholarship to Catullus 31 ought then to produce a deeper and more ob- 
jective appreciation of it and enable it to be read with a more mature and 
reasoned pleasure. 
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Poetic Craftsmanship 


Catullus was one of a group of Roman poets who adopted the ideals of the 
Greek ‘Alexandrian’ literary movement.’' In his prologue poem (1) he 
claimed as the hallmarks of his poetry the Alexandrian virtues: fine finish 
and sophistication in the laboured treatment of small-scale work, learning 
and originality.” Technical expertise and careful composition are of course 
characteristic of all good poetry in antiquity, non-Alexandrian as well as 
Alexandrian. But in his conscious proclamation and intensive practice of 
them Catullus is typically Alexandrian. Some of Catullus’ craftsmanship in 
31 can easily be detected. Something as simple as the relative lengths of 
individual words demonstrates it well. The first three lines are particularly 
interesting in this respect. The word-lengths (with in liquentibus in line 2 
taken as one word-unit) are: 


line 1 5,3,5 
line 2 3,.3,.352 
line 3 3,2,1,3,3 


Here Catullus is employing a traditional device which goes back to remote 
antiquity. J.D. Denniston describes the opening sentence of Herodotus’ 
history in these words: 


1 The ‘Alexandrian’ movement is so called because it flourished mainly in the city 
of Alexandria during the third century B.C. although its effects naturally became 
more widespread in the course of time. Its most influential champion was 
Callimachus (c. 305-240 B.C.), but another famous name associated with it is 
Theocritus (c. 300-260 B.C.). Through dissatisfaction with the dominance of 
inflated epic poetry, these poets advocated ‘lower’ forms such as didactic, pastoral, 
epigram, hymn and “miniature epic’ (epyllion). The features we chiefly think of as 
“Alexandrian’ are those listed above: literary polish, erudition of all kinds (literary 
allusions, antiquarianism, science, geography, etc. — Callimachus’ most famous 
poem was called Aitıa, “Origins’), originality of theme and treatment, a personal 
approach. The movement, which is sometimes referred to also as “Hellenistic’, had 
a notable contemporary opponent in Apollonius (see Bramble (1974) p.83 and n.6). 

Although Alexandrian poetry was known at Rome carly (e.g. to Ennius), ‘Alex- 
andrianism’ as such had no major influence upon Latin poetry until the middle of 
the first century B.C. Thereafter its effect was extensive, a famous instance being 
the ‘new poets’ such as Catullus himself: see in general Wimmel (1960) and 
Clausen (1964). The essays in the volume in which this paper originally appeared, 
Woodman-West (1974), demonstrate in particular the influence of Callimachus 
upon Catullus (the present paper) and upon Horace (Woodman (1974) pp.123-6), 
and of Theocritus (who, despite having written narrative poems, encomia and 
epigrams, was regarded by Romans as the founder of pastoral poetry) upon Virgil 
(Williams (1974) pp.32-3, 42-3) and Propertius (Bramble (1974)). 

2 Cairns (1969) {above, ch. 1}. 
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The power of the sentence is heightened by the relative word-lengths, the four 

sweeping polysyllables with which it opens being followed by a series of short 

words (a rhythmic effect which we can observe also in the openings of the De 

Rerum Natura and Sappho’s ode to Aphrodite). 

Catullus is doing something similar. The longer words of the first line are 
followed by the run of shorter words in lines 2-3, broken only by in 
liquentibus in line 2. We can see the effect which Catullus achieves by this 
device: the praise of Sirmio, a place making its first appearance in litera- 
ture (see below, p.26), is made to sound more impressive. Catullus’ use of 
similar patterns of word-lengths to obtain an effect of anticlimax and 
parody can be seen at the beginning of poem 3. 

The remainder of Catullus 31 also shows a delicate sense of balance in 
word-lengths. Notable is line 10 standing in contrast to line 9 and line 11. 
It is unlikely that every detail of the word-length patterning is Catullus’ 
conscious creation. But an easy and partly unconscious achievement of 
balance and alternation between long and short words characterizes the 
fully trained, competent and careful craftsman-poet. It makes for a flowing, 
pleasing and natural-sounding diction. 

Another very basic and easily observable aspect of poetic crafts- 
manship is the poet’s care to vary the positions of pauses within his lines. 
This usually involves variation in the use of end-stopped and enjambed 
lines (for which see Kenney (1974) p.19 and n.2). Catullus’ care for this in 
31 is easy to see. If stopped lines are symbolized by S and enjambed lines 
by E, we observe the following pattern: 


EESSESSESSSEES 


|Besides illustrating Catullus’ poetic technique this analysis helps with the 
textual problem in line 13. One of our manuscripts gives us the reading 
gaude which is unmetrical and does not make sense. Another offers 
gaudete. With the latter reading the line has meaning. But if this reading 
were correct then both lines 12 and 13 would be end-stopped. This would 
mean that six successive lines (9-14), with no significant internal pauses to 
break them up, would be end-stopped. Such wooden regularity is not 
normal Catullan practice. Bergk’s emendation gaudente, as well as its 
other advantages (see below, p.22), turns lines 12 and 13 into enjambed 
lines. This affords the desired variety in pause-structure; and the fact that it 
does so favours gaudente. 

Besides noting whether a line is enjambed or end-stopped, we can 
distinguish various strengths of enjambment or end-stopping. The end-stop 
at 10, for example, is stronger than at 3; the enjambment at 1 carries the 
reader over to 2 with greater force than he is carried from 5 to 6. Further 


3 _ Denmniston (1952), 7. 
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variety is introduced into enjambment when different cases run on to 
pauses at different points in the next lines. ocelle (line 2) and gaudente 
(line 13) take us three syllables into the next line to a pause; but the en- 
jambment from lines 2 and 5 take us to the end of lines 3 and 6 respec- 
tively. All these variations prevent the poem becoming monotonous or 
rhythmically repetitive at any place. The metrical regularity of the iambic 
scazon is subtly counterpointed by the studied irregularity of the poet’s 
speaking voice. 

The details of technique so far observed are accessible on the surface, 
although they are no less interesting for this. We could add to them, if we 
wished, some account of the sounds of the words chosen by Catullus and 
their relation to the meaning of the poem. But this is something every 
reader can do for himself. It is more interesting to go on to less obvious 
aspects of poetic technique. One is grammatical variation. For example 
there are considerable differences in the grammatical status of verbs: lines 
1-6 are a statement in the indicative; 7-10 are still in the indicative but are 
a ‘rhetorical’ question; 11 returns to statement and 12-14 are in the im- 
perative mood of command. Similarly descriptions of Sirmio (1-3, 12-14) 
are mingled with reflections on Catullus’ travels (4-6, 8-10) and with 
generalizations (7, 11). These variations overlap. The effect is one of alert 
liveliness; the poem is never regular or capable of being anticipated. 

A fair number of figures of speech and of thought are found in Catullus 
31. In line 1 there is assonance and homoeoteleuton® in the repeated insu- 
larum. Catullus prevented this sound-play from becoming trite by placing 
que at the end of the second insularum. Another assonlance combined with 
polyptoton (for which see West (1974), p.70) appears in gaude gaudente 
(12-13). This may be an elegant imitation of a Greek turn of phrase like 
χαίροντι ... χαίρων (‘you rejoicing to me rejoicing’, Homer, Odyssey 
17.83) (see below, p.29). Line 4 employs anaphora (the repetition of a 
word at the beginning of successive clauses, phrases or verses) in guam ... 
quamque. In lines 8-10 three clauses describe the joy of homecoming. In 
lines 12-14, three commands constitute an “ascending tricolon” climaxing 
in the last line. In each case the three clauses are deliberately varied to 
avoid any suggestion of the prosaic or monotonous. Lines 8-10 show 
differences in clause length, with the longest clause in the centre. This 
prevents the final clause of the three becoming so weighty that the poem 


4 _Assonance is the close repetition of similar vowel sounds; homoeoteleuton occurs 
when words or clauses have a similar ending (from ὁμοιοτέλευτον). 

5 Also known as ‘tricolon crescendo’, 1.6. a series of three syntactically parallel 
clauses so arranged that they are in ascending order of magnitude. The parallelism 
is often marked by anaphora, with the repeated word sometimes in a different case, 
gender or number in each colon. See further Fraenkel (1957), 351 n.1. 
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comes to a halt at line 10. The positions of the verb differ in the three 
clauses; and there is a deliberate and obvious grammatical variation. In 
lines 12-14 the first two clauses are short, the third longer than the first 
two put together. The weight of length is given to the final clause because 
the poem ends at this point. The positions and grammar of the verbs are 
again varied. 

All these figures and especially the two tricola are meant to convey the 
plenitude of Catullus’ emotions and to give the impression of a man carried 
away by his feelings. The same joy and pleasure is expressed in other kinds 
of fullness of language throughout the poem. So in the first few lines we 
have a style almost reminiscent of Ciceronian rotundity: 


paeneinsularum - insularumque (1) 
liquentibus stagnis - marique uasto (2-3) 
libenter - laetus (4) 
Thuniam - Bithunos (5) 


Note however that three times out of four he places one of the pair at the 
end οἵ a line, at the point where the ‘“limping’ trochaic rhythm is found. 
Thus one of each pair is contrasted rhythmically with its complement, 
which occurs in the earlier iambic part of a line. We also find this ex- 
pansive tendency in the indefinite clauses (quascumque ..., 2; quidquid ..., 
14) (te, 4, 6: mi ipse, 5, nostrum, 9; uosque, 13), in the phrase hoc est quod 
unum est (11) and in the uses ofthe emotional o (7, 12, 13). 

But Catullus, although aiming at effusiveness in poem 31, never lapses 
into the fault of looseness of composition. Tautness is achieved by his 
habit of constantly setting words in tension with, opposition to, or con- 
cordance with each other. These little touches sharpen the intellectual edge 
of the poem. So liquentibus stagnis (2), designating lakes, is answered by 
uasto mari (3), the sea. inuiso (4) is picked up by |uidere (6). The central 
section contains multiple contrast and complementation: solutis curis (7) 
corresponding to onus reponit (8), peregrino (8) contrasting with larem 
nostrum (9), fessi (9) contrasting with acquiescimus (10), labore (9) 
contrasting with /ecto (10). Framing the whole section is curis (7) 
corresponding to /aboribus (11). 

These then are some of the detailed resources of Catullus’ poetic 
technique. A more general technical problem faced by Catullus is one of 
the most difficult faced by all professional Iyric poets. This is the problem 
of how to give the audience in brief all the information it needs to under- 
stand the poem while avoiding a tedious statement of facts. In poem 31 
Catullus must convey to his audience the following information: ‘I have 
just returned from Bithynia to my beloved home at Sirmio. I did not enjoy 
being abroad and I am glad to be back.’ At the beginning of the poem 
Catullus deliberately postpones giving hard information. He launches 
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straight away into three lines of colourful praise of Sirmio. These three 
lines tell the reader little, although there is some informational content. The 
reader who has begun not even knowing what Sirmio is now knows that 
Catullus likes Sirmio very much and that Sirmio is either an island or a 
peninsula. But the main point of these lines is not to give information. 
They are meant to intrigue the reader and awaken his interest in Sirmio and 
in the poet’s attachment to it. 

It is because the reader’s curiosity is aroused and his imagination sti- 
mulated in the first three lines that Catullus is able to slip most of the 
information necessary for understanding of the poem into lines 5 and 6: he 
has left Bithynia behind and is now safely at Sirmio. These two infor- 
mative lines are strategically placed between 4, in which Catullus tells us 
something we already know from 1-3 (that he likes Sirmio), and 7, in 
which Catullus does some general philosophizing. Lines 4 and 7 are deli- 
berately non-informative: they are meant to disguise and palliate the 
informativeness of 5-6. Catullus’ skill extends even to an indirect presen- 
tation of the facts of 5-6. We are not told them as plain facts but as some- 
thing Catullus can “hardly believe’. The calculated interplay of personality 
and fact in this presentation is typical of the best kind of writer. 

Catullus has reserved one very important fact until line 8 — that 
Sirmio is his home. The effect of not revealing his relationship to Sirmio 
for so long is to keep the reader in suspense and so retain his attention. In 
lines 8-10 Catullus finally reveals his relationship to Sirmio. As in lines 5-- 
6, this fact is expressed indirectly. The general reflection begun by Catullus 
in line 7 is continued in lines 8-10: |"What is nicer than coming home after 
wearying foreign travel?’ Since Catullus has already told us in 5-6 that he 
has been abroad, we naturally assume that Sirmio is the home to which he 
has returned. The poet shows his skill by allowing us to draw a conclusion 
here rather than simply giving us a fact. The general reflection also implies 
a second fact about Catullus’ stay abroad; it was wearisome. This fact is 
cleverly represented as an additional reason for Catullus’ joy at being 
home. The first informative section (5-6) was framed between the genera- 
lities of 4 and 7; 7 is a centrepiece in the poem and combines with 11 to 
form a generalizing frame for 8-10. By 11, therefore, we know all the facts 
we need to know; and Catullus uses a second non-informative address to 
Sirmio to complete the poem. 

This analysis reveals an interesting structure of information con- 
veyance. The poem is constructed like a double sandwich. The first section 
(1-4), third section (7) and fifth section (11-14) are repetitive, non- 
informative expressions of Catullus’ love for Sirmio and of his pleasure at 
returning there. The hard core of factual information is sandwiched 
between these relatively non-factual expressions of feeling; it forms the 
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second and fourth sections of the poem (5-6, 8-10). The particular artistic 
technique found here is also used, for example, in poem 9, the 
prosphonetikon (welcome-home poem) for Veranius’ return from Spain.‘ 

We can usefully analyse Catullus 31 also in terms of another kind of 
structure — that of thematic content. The themes of the poem are arranged 
in the commonest pattern found in ancient poetry — a ‘ring’. The de- 
scription ‘ring-composition’ is sometimes applied to poems which end 
with a repetition and further development of their initial concept. But in the 
case of Catullus 31 I am using the term to mean a structure in which not 
one but all the themes recur. The central point is sometimes a unique and 
non-repeated theme (as e.g. in the form ABC DC B A); but sometimes, as 
in Catullus 31, the central theme is yet another expression of one of the 
surrounding themes. A ring-structure provided a convenient framework 
upon which ancient poets could arrange their material. In addition it had 
the advantages of artistic symmetry and of allowing the poet to achieve 
subtle contrasts between his two treatments of a single theme. Finally, an 
ancient poet’s audience anticipated that he might employ this device. Their 
expectation therefore eased the problem of communication between writer 
and reader. 

In Catullus 31 the ring-structure is easy to detect. Sirmio is named and 
apostrophized at 1 and 12; and the subject of both 1-3 and 12-14 [15 praise 
of Sirmio and its lake. The body of the Iyric lies between two general 
expressions of Catullus’ pleasure at coming home — lines 4 and 11. Line 
7, another such expression, is the centre-piece of the poem. The two 
informational passages (5-6 and 8-10) are parallel in function and content, 
the second being a development upon and addition to the first. So we can 
schematize the poem roughly as follows: 


Αἱ 1-3  Praise of Sirmio 

B' 4 (5 pleasure in seeing Sirmio (his home) 

Ὁ 5-6  C.’sjourney and return 

B’ 7 The pleasure of freedom from care 

Ὁ: 8ὃ-10 Homecoming after work abroad 

B3 ll The pleasure of homecoming and freedom 
from care 

A? 12-14  Praise of Sirmio and requests to it and the 


lake to share C.’s pleasure 


6 Cairns (1972), 122. 
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Learning 


Another Alexandrian literary catchphrase — the one which is nowadays 
thought to be most characteristic of the movement — was learning. 
Catullus in his first poem also claimed this virtue for his work. It used to be 
thought that this Catullan learning was shown in his longer poems rather 
than in his short lyrics. But in fact his short lyrics are just as learned in 
every way as the longer poems. 

The learning of poem 31 is seen first in Catullus’ choice of Sirmio as 
its addressee. Sirmio is a small peninsula in the northern Italian Lake 
Garda. To our knowledge no previous writer had given Sirmio literary or 
any other kind of fame. It was Catullus who first decided to dignify his un- 
known Italian home with a literary accolade. In doing so he is in the great 
tradition of Alexandrian learning. Alexandrian poets did sometimes write 
about hackneyed myths and places, although always in an original manner. 
But, as Catullus does here, they often treated unusual or even seemingly 
insignificant subjects untouched by previous literature (compare Horace on 
his local territory, Woodman (1974) p.123). This is part of what the 
greatest of Alexandrian poets, Callimachus, meant when he described how 
Apollo, in metaphorical language, gave him the following advice about 
writing poetry: 

Ι also tell you this: walk a path 

untrodden by chariots; do not drive your carriage 

jon the common prints of others, or on a wide road, 

but on unworn ways, though your track be narrower. 

Aetia fr. 1.25-8 Pfeiffer 

The format of Catullus’ description of Sirmio further demonstrates his 
learning. He gives Sirmio encomiastic treatment of a kind familiar to us 
not only from Alexandrian but also from earlier Greek literature. The eu- 
logistic method is to dignify the unusual and previously unsung deity or 
hero or place or whatever in two ways: by association with more celebrated 
deities, heroes, places; and by employing formulaic language of a kind 
usually employed in association with important deities etc.’ Catullus says 
that Sirmio is the gem of all the peninsulas and islands in all the lakes and 
seas under Neptune’s control (1-3). The little lake of Garda is thus 
associated with the awe-inspiring concept of the three divisions of the 
universe, under its tutelary deity, the great god Neptune, brother of Jupiter 
and Pluto. This encomiastic formula strengthens the praise of Sirmio in 
another way too: it is one familiarly used of great themes for praise — a 


7 Such encomiastic techniques are especially frequent in Pindar, e.g. the beginnings 
of Pythians 6, 8, 11; Nemeans 2, 7. 8. 
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sweeping favourable comparison of the object lauded with all other things 
ofthe same type. It takes the form: ‘best of (all) the ...s in the ...’. We may 
compare for example: 


πάντων ἄριστον ἄνδρα τῶν ἐπὶ χθονί 
the best man of all men in the world Sophocles Trachiniae 811 


optima caelicolum Saturnia magna dearum. Ennius Annales 491 Vahlen 


A use of this formula somewhat similar to Catullus’ use can be found, 
interestingly enough, in Callimachus: 
....surely all 
the Cyclades, most sacred of islands that lie in the sea, 
are worthy of song ... Hymn 4.24 

Two further touches in lines 1-3 reveal the flavour of scholarship sought 
after by Alexandrian poets like Catullus. The extended reference to all the 
lakes and seas in the world is reminiscent of the encyclopaedic prose works 
which Greek Alexandrian scholar-poets composed. In particular Calli- 
machus’ work, ‘On the Rivers of the World’, a different but related study, 
comes to mind (frr. 457-9 Pfeiffer). Such prose catalogues provided raw 
material for Alexandrian poetry. The ‘On the Rivers’ is reflected in 
Callimachus’ Hymn to Zeus (lines 16ff.); and a similar interest in islands 
can be detected in Callimachus’ Yymn to |Delos (lines 13ff., 48ff., 153ff.). 
The second touch of scholarship in lines 1-3 is the phrase uterque Nep- 
tunus. Alexandrian poets were deeply concerned with local cults and with 
the odd characteristics which deities were given in different localities. 
Mythographers sometimes spoke as though the various attributes meant 
that there was not one god with a particular name but several. The end 
result can be seen for example in Cicero De Natura Deorum 3.53-9 and in 
Clement of Alexandria Protreptikos 2.28.1-4 with their lists of “three 
Jupiters and several Vulcans’ and so on. 

This interest is connected not only with antiquarianism but with 
religious syncretism and philosophic scepticism about the more literal side 
of polytheism. In Greek Alexandrian literature however it is the antiquarian 
interest which predominates, along with the passion for obscure cult- 
practices and local history. We can see this from a fragment of 
Callimachus: 

The Aphrodites — for the goddess is not one — 
are excelled in wisdom by Aphrodite of Castnion, 
allofthem ... 


for she alone allows the sacrifice of swine. 
Callimachus /ambi 10.1-4 Pfeiffer 


10 


1 
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In Catullus the concept of ‘two Neptunes’ is just literary ornament, 
possibly with a humorous overtone (see below, p.35). But it sets him 
firmly in the Alexandrian tradition. 

Lines 5-6 contain a varied and precise reference to the Thuni and 
Bithuni, the two tribes inhabiting Bithynia. Ancient poets, including Alex- 
andrian poets, were usually, by our criteria, very ignorant of geography and 
tend to confuse and misplace localities. But Alexandrian poets tried to give 
the impression of having accurate and detailed geographical and 
ethnographical information; and in his reference to the Thuni and Bithuni 
Catullus is following in their footsteps. He has recently been in the area 
himself and so has precise knowledge which he can, in Alexandrian 
fashion, show off to his literary friends back home. There is also some kind 
of word-play here: Bithuni with its prefix bi brings to mind the notion 
‘second Thuni’. Part of the intention of this word-play may be etymo- 
logical to show how the Bithuni came to have this name. Etymology, much 
of it inaccurate, was a favourite occupation of Alexandrian poets, although 
it is also found in earlier Greek poetry. Another jocular etymological word- 
play may possibly occur in the final section of Catullus 31. Catullus 
describes Lake Garda’s waves as ‘Lydian’ (line 13). He may be hinting 
that Lydius is connected with |/udere and so underlining the aptness of the 
word to describe the playful waves. If so the proximity of gaude, gaudente, 
ridete and cachinnorum would help the reader to guess that this was what 
Catullus had in mind.” 

Whether this suggestion is correct or not the adjective Lydiae is 
certainly learned in another way. The Etruscans were supposed to have 
originated in Lydia and so were called Lydians. To call Garda’s waves 
Lydian is therefore an allusion to the Etruscan settlers who had once occu- 
pied the Garda region. This reference recalls the great interest of Alex- 
andrian poets in the foundations of cities and in foundation legends. As 
well as many poetic treatments of these themes Greek Alexandrian interest 
expressed itself in Callimachus’ prose work “On the Foundations of Islands 
and Cities and their Changes of Name’ (see Pfeiffer (1949) 339). 


8 [{|5 possible that /udius (actor etc.), derived from Lydius, may have generated false 
popular etymologies linking Lydius and /udere. But Varro’s etymology of /udius 
was correct (cf. Walde-Hofmann s.v. Zudius). For a false etymological link 
between Phrygius and fruges see Lucretius 2.611-13 and West (1969), 105-0. 
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Imagery 


Catullus 31 contains a sustained personification of Sirmio.” Catullus is the 
owner of Sirmio so that Sirmio stands in an inferior social position to him. 
But it is an exaggeration to suggest, as a recent commentator has done, that 
Catullus is thinking of his estate as a slave.'” The arguments advanced for 
this view were that ero (12) is “the slave’s word for his master’ and that the 
notion is continued in the “ambiguity’ of domi (14) so that “Catullus’ 
Sirmio property and its lake setting are spoken of as his household of 
slaves’. Neither argument is valid. The word erus used in line 12 is a 
substitute for dominus. It may be used because the three short syllables of 
dominus are hard to fit into the iambic metre. Erus may have overtones of 
‘common’ speech; but it is not specifically and solely “ἃ slave’s word for 
his master’. It is used in poetry on three other occasions also of the “owner 
of a place’ — Horace Satires 2.1.12; Epistles 1.16.2; Catalepta 2.4. In no 
instance is there a notion of slavery. Similarly domi does not suggest 
slavery. The whole phrase quidquid est domi is common and colloquial'' 
and means ‘(laugh) all the laughs you have’. In any case a slave household 
in Latin is familia not domus. 

Catullus then is just the master of Sirmio asking his property to 
welcome him and personifying his property in his request. The highly 
personalized quality of Catullus’ command to Sirmio and to the lake is 
achieved by Catullus’ exploitation of the Greek greeting χαῖρε, which he 
has in mind. Roman poets often render Greek terms, sometimes as learned 
ornament, sometimes also, as here, because they convey a useful |shade of 
meaning. The greeting χαῖρε means both ‘hello’ and ‘show your joy’ and 
so conveys more than the Latin salue. Catullus translates it by both salue 
and gaude, so that the pair together make up a full equivalent of χαῖρε. 
Catullus’ contemporary Cicero explains the principle behind this type of 
multiple translation: ‘equidem soleo etiam, quod uno Graeci, si aliter non 
possum, idem pluribus uerbis exponere’ (De Finibus 3.15). 

By moving from salue to gaude Catullus strikes a direct and personal 
note. This is continued in his command to the waters of the lake. From 
gaude he graduates to a more specific instruction to joy — “laugh’. Waves 
in antiquity were often said to ‘laugh’, so that the notion is in no way 
odd.'? Yet it forms an apt climax to the personification. 


9 Quinn (1970), 184-7. 
10 Quinn (1970), 187. 

11 Fordyce (1961), 170-1. 
12 Fordyce (1961), 170. 
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Language 


Lyric poets in all literatures have the same problem. They must use 
language not too different from that of ordinary life and at the same time 
elevate it with an infusion of ‘poetic’ vocabulary. Or in alternative terms, 
they must revivify traditional ‘poetic’ diction without debasing it by 
blending into it hitherto common or even vulgar vocabulary. This process 
in Latin poetry is difficult to discuss. Our limited knowledge of the Latin 
language often leaves us uncertain whether a word is prosaic, vulgar, re- 
fined or whatever. The difficulty is particularly acute in Catullus, because 
one source of his ‘non-poetic’ vocabulary is clearly the smart clich&s and 
elegant social idiom of the Roman upper classes. Such diction tends to 
contain an admixture of former vulgarisms purged of their vulgarity by use 
in unvulgar contexts. A further complication is that old vulgar or common 
words may in time become ‘archaic’ and hence ‘poetic’ through sheer 
hoariness. 

Our pronouncements therefore are highly fallible; but in spite of the 
danger of error, it is worth trying to glimpse Catullus’ intentions. Lines 1-3 
contain much elevated language. paeneinsula, although perhaps not a dis- 
tinguished word in itself, gains distinction from its context. The diminutive 
ocelle (line 2) stands in contrast. It is at once urbane and tender. Lines 4-6 
are more relaxed; the use of guam ... guamque is emotive and familiar, as 
is the phrase uix mi ipse credens. But the jingle Thuniam atque Bithunos 
campos provides weight and contrast in these lines. Lines 7-11 begin with 
the emotional o and the rhetorical question of 7. This leads into four lines 
of familiar but not common language followed by the emotional and prolix 
summary of 11. At the end of the poem, a formulaic, exalted setting is 
filled out |with a combination of familiar, affectionate expressions (salue 

ὦν ero ... est domi) and of urbane touches (gaude, gaudente, uenusta). 


Genre 


Catullus 31 is an epibaterion — ‘the speech of a man who wishes to 
address his native land on arrival from abroad, or to address another city at 
which he has arrived ...” (Menander 377.32-378.2)."° Examples of this 
genre are found throughout antiquity. It became one of the epideictic 
speeches taught in rhetorical schools and practised by professional orators; 


13 On genres in general Cairns (1972); on the epibaterion, 59ff., 211ff. References to 
Menander Rhetor are to the page and line numbers of Spengel (1856). 
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and it is not only defined but exemplified by Menander the Rhetor in his 
work ‘On Epideictic Genres’. 

A complete study of the genre would be long and detailed. Present 
purposes allow only a rough placement of Catullus 31 in its generic 
context. The epibaterion, like many other genres, is in origin Homeric, in 
the sense that the actions, feelings and circumstances described in the 
genre were first set down in permanent literary form by Homer. There are 
several scenes of arrival in Homer;'* but no single passage is detailed 
enough to have been considered by late antiquity as the prototype of the 
genre. In this respect the epibaterion differs, for example, from the syn- 
taktikon (the speech of farewell), where Menander specifies the speeches 
of farewell by Odysseus to Alcinous, Arete and the Phaeacians as the 
Homeric prototype.'” Although the arrival scenes in the Odyssey taken in 
combination supplied antiquity with enough basic material for the genre, 
the lack of a single exemplar was probably felt. This may be one reason 
why a much later writer made up his own example of the epibaterion 
Odysseus ‘should’ have given on returning home to Ithaca. This takes the 
form of a prosopopoeia — a rhetorical exercise in which words appropriate 
to a mythical or historical character in a particular recorded situation were 
invented: 

Ithaca, hail! After my labours, after the bitter woes 

ofthe sea, with joy I come to your soil, hoping to see 

Laertes and my wife and my glorious only son. 

Love of you enticed my heart; I have learnt for myself that 

“Nothing is sweeter than a man’s country and his parents.’ 

Anon. Anthologia Palatina 9.458 

Here we can see some basic elements of the epibaterion in simple forms: 
the greeting to the land; the toils and the miseries of abroad and of the 
journey; the man’s joy at returning; mention of his loved ones; more 
expressions of love for his country and family. 

|This is a basic ‘personal’ epibaterion. The other extreme to which the 
genre could go is shown by Menander’s prescription. This is a recipe for 
the elaborate, formal, public epibaterion of a professional rhetor returning 
to his native city. According to Menander, the rhetor’s epibaterion could 
include: 


1) The returner’s affection for his native city expressed in some 
heightened, elaborated form. 

1)  Praise ofthe founder of the city. 

11) An encomiastic description ofthe city’s physical features. 


14 E.g. Odyssey 13.352-60; 16.11-67, 190-234; 17.28-60; 23.205-350: 24.345-55. 
15 430.12ff. 
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iv) An account of the city’s development (7). 

v) A laudatory rendering of the character of the inhabitants. 

vi) A eulogy of the actions of the inhabitants in terms of the four virtues 
division,'° embroidered by comparisons. 

vii) A general comparison of the city with others to the city’s benefit. 

viii) An epilogue dealing with the city and its buildings. 


The place of Catullus 31 between these two extremes can now be seen. It is 
a personal, not a public epibaterion. It consists mainly in expressions of 
Catullus’ affection for Sirmio and of his joy at his return (ocelle (2), guam 
etc. (4), 7-11). Various other topoi (i.e. motifs of the genre) stress the per- 
sonal nature of Catullus’ epibaterion. The first is mention of the private 
difficulties which Catullus has surmounted — solutis curis (7). labore fessi 
(9) (compare Aeschylus Agamemnon 511; Horace Odes 1.7.16-21; 2.6.7- 
8). The second is the topos that the returner had lost, or almost lost, hope of 
return. Catullus cleverly varies the topos in lines 5-6 by saying that, even 
now that he is back, he can hardly believe he is back. This topos first 
appears in the Homeric Odysseus’ address to the Nymphs of Ithaca on his 
return home: “Naiad Nymphs, daughters of Zeus, I never thought I would 
see you (again)!” (Odyssey 13.356). It is later found again in epibateria.' 
A third personal topos is mention of Catullus’ safety (line 6). 

Catullus does of course praise his home Sirmio (lines 1-3) and de- 
scribes its character in laudatory terms (lines 12-14); and in these respects 
his epibaterion is nearer the formal prescription of Menander. Catullus also 
alludes to another formal topos in Lydiae (line 13). Here he is touching on 
the topos of ‘praise of the city’s founder’ (Menander 382.24ff.; 383.9f.) in 
a reference to the Etruscan ‘founders’ of the Lake Garda region. But Catul- 
lus is mainly concerned to expand personal topoi, to contract others and to 
blend topoi with artful simplicity so as to produce an illusion of unthinking 
emotional spontaneity. In this respect also Catullus 31 is comparable with 
Catullus 9. 


|The Blend of Greek and Roman 


By Catullus’ time educated Roman society and thought were already 
heavily Hellenized. Roman poetry was influenced through and through by 


16 Virtue in general is often treated in antiquity (especially in rhetorical contexts) as 
consisting of four particular virtues: justice, bravery, self-control, wisdom. 
17 E.g. Aeschylus Agamemnon 506-7; Seneca Agamemnon 392-3. 


18 Commonly found in the prosphonetikon (welcome-home speech): see Cairns 
(1972), 22. 
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its Greek forebears; and we have already spent some time on an 
examination of the Greek side of Catullus 31. But at the same time Romans 
were always conscious that they were different from Greeks; and Roman 
poets often express their Roman character by additions, omissions or 
emphases which give a new turn to a Greek genre. In Catullus 31 the 
Roman side is subtle and not at first obvious. 

We can best approach it by considering the difference between Greek 
and Roman attitudes to the home. For a Greek his native land was sacred: a 
Greek homecomer would kiss the soil on returning to it; and he would treat 
the gods of his homeland and household with awe and reverence. This was 
because the principal gods of localities were wild gods of the open air, 
owned by no man, potentially dangerous and requiring placation. Even the 
Greeks’ θεοὶ πατρῷοι (family gods) were not possessions of the family but 
protectors of it. In contrast the principal deity of aRoman homestead was 
the Zar familiaris — the household god — a domesticated spirit associated 
with the farm and its buildings and with human beings, ‘owned’ by the 
farmer and worshipped indoors. Other rustic deities of localities were 
usually amenable to summary and simple dealing. When Catullus returns 
to Sirmio he does not kiss the earth or show any other reverence to the 
gods of Sirmio. He simply mentions in passing his Roman /ar (line 9). We 
may compare Cato’s instructions for the Roman farmer’s visit to his uilla: 
‘pater familias, ubi ad uillam uenit, ubi larem familiarem salutauit, fündum 
eodem die, si potest, circumeat’ (De Agricultura 2.1). The business-like 
attitude of Catullus to the religious side of his homecoming is just as 
typically Roman. 

The passage of Cato quoted illustrates also the second Roman factor in 
the poem. It continues with the Roman farmer surveying his property, 
asking questions and giving orders. It is imbued with the proprietorial atti- 
tude. This too pervades Catullus 31. Such an attitude is not in itself any 
more Roman than Greek; but in the generic context of the epibaterion it 
contributes to the Roman side of the poem. The standard Greek epibaterion 
is addressed either to an individual or a polis, a collection of men. Thus the 
addressee will tend to be superior or at least equal to the speaker; and such 
distinctions are important in ancient generic examples.' In Catullus 31 
however the addressee |Sirmio is a place, Catullus’ property, and so in- 16 
ferior, to whom he can give orders like a typical Romanus paterfamilias. 


19 Cairns (1972), 235ff. 
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Originality 


Catullus also claimed in his prologue the Alexandrian virtue of originality. 
This quality is difficult to discuss because the loss of much ancient 
literature means that we cannot be sure what is really new in the surviving 
portion. But something can be done; and the concept is a useful peg for a 
summary of what precedes, since originality is manifest in all the aspects 
of Catullus 31 which have been treated. 

The choice and arrangement of words and rhythms, the grammatical 
variations, the figures of speech, the information conveyance, the thematic 
structure, all these evidences of craftsmanship also show Catullus’ origi- 
nality. Little earlier Roman Iyric poetry survives with which Catullan lyrics 
can be compared. But the ease and control which allow Catullus to appear 
so simple and straightforward are an advance on the laboured quality of the 
lyric fragments of Laevius and of the elegiac epigrams of the early first 
century B.C. Catullus’ own contemporaries and fellow Alexandrians ap- 
pear from the remains of their Iyric poetry to have written in a manner 
fairly close to his. But Catullus was the leader of the school so that in this 
style we should probably see the predominant influence of his originality. 

We can also discern Catullan originality in the content of 31. The 
learned allusions and literary devices are part of Catullus’ individual 
contribution; so too are the word-plays and his poetic diction with its in- 
genious use of material from several levels of the Latin language. But it is 
in his use of genre that Catullus shows his greatest originality. Our know- 
ledge of the traditional content of the genre epibaterion allows us to detect 
the alterations made by Catullus to the generic material. As we saw above, 
Catullus 31 is notable for original and apt selection of topoi, compression 
of some and elaboration of others. Lyric poets above all others must select 
among the available topoi because their small scale work cannot usually 
convey a large number — except in allusive form. They must differentiate 
their handling of the chosen topoi to produce the genuine flavour of Iyric 
by elaborating personal topoi and compressing others. So Catullus elabo- 
rates those topoi which convey a personal relationship between himself, the 
Roman master, and his home Sirmio. Catullus also provides satisfactory 
transitions between the topoi and as we saw above, subtly alters the form 
of some topoi in an original and engaging manner. Finally he |combines in 
his epibaterion the commonplace joy of homecoming with a new emotion 
— the pride of home-ownership — by making his addressee an inferior. At 
the same time Catullus innovates on general generic practice by expressing 
also in 31 the emotions characteristic of the other two status relationships 
— encomium and affection. 
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The overall tone of the poem is also worth mentioning. It is serious in 
the sense that it conveys genuine joy at homecoming, and love of home. 
But the word-plays and jingles, the application of great learning to a small 
subject, the flippant handling of the learning and the mock heroic 
beginning and ending, all these combine with the other side of the poem to 
produce a tone which is humorous without being mocking and serious 
without being dull. 

Catullus 31 is therefore a miniature masterpiece in every way. To 
appreciate it fully, it is necessary to understand how Catullus created it. 


5 


Catullus 45: Text and Interpretation” 


Acmen Septimius, suos amores, 

tenens in gremio “mea” inquit “Acme, 

ni te perdite amo atque amare porro 

omnes sum assidue paratus annos, 

quantum qui pote plurimum perire, 5 
solus in Libya Indiaque tosta 

caesio ueniam obuius leoni.” 

hoc ut dixit Amor sinistra ut ante 

dextra sternuit approbatione 

at Acme leuiter caput reflectens 10 
et dulcis pueri ebrios ocellos 

illo purpureo ore sauiata, 

“sic,” inquit “mea uita Septimille, 

huic uni domino usque seruiamus, 

ut multo mihi maior acriorque 15 
ignis mollibus ardet in medullis.” 

hoc ut dixit Amor sinistrauit ante 

dextram sternuit approbationem 

nunc ab auspicio bono profecti 

mutuis animis amant amantur. 20 
unam Septimius misellus Acmen 

mauult quam Syrias Britanniasque; 

uno in Septimio fidelis Acme 

facit delicias libidinesque. 

quis ullos homines beatiores 25 
uidit, quis Venerem auspicatiorem? 


Classical Quarterly 55 (2005) 534-41 

*  Earlier versions of this paper were given in the USA at The Florida State 
University and Ohio State University, and in Italy at the Universities of Torino and 
Trento. I am grateful to the audiences on those occasions for their comments, and 
to Prof. Brian Campbell, Dr Ermanno Malaspina, and Dr Harry Neilson for their 
advice. I alone am responsible for the paper’s opinions and errors. 
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The repeated refrain (8-9, 17-18) of Catullus 45 has been beset by prob- 
lems of text, punctuation, and translation. In this paper I shall revive a 
neglected emendation in the refrain, adding supporting evidence and 
argument. 

V, the lost manuscript believed to lie behind the three most important 
surviving manuscripts of Catullus, offered in lines 8-9 and 17-18 the 
readings in bold above. There is no reason to think that Catullus varied his 
two refrains verbally or in their punctuation: indeed Fordyce cogently 
noted that punctuating differently to alter the meaning would breach the 
“clearly marked coincidence of grammatical colon and metrical unit”! 
sinistrauit (17) is obviously a simple scriptio continua error, 1.6. sinistra 
and uf are run together with a superfluous upright added; similarly a stroke 
over a vowel indicating final ‘m’ can more easily be omitted than inserted 
in error. Hence V’s antecedent tradition read sinistra ut in 8 jand 17, and 
dextram ... approbationem in 9 and 18. This approach seems to underlie 
the text of the older OCT of Robinson Ellis, Catulli Carmina (Oxford, 
1904), who printed those readings in both occurrences of the refrain, 
placing a comma after ante. Ellis obviously wanted his text to embody the 
sense presented by his earlier commentary: “When he had said this, Love 
sneezed his good-will on the right, as he had sneezed his good-will on the 
left before”.” 

Ellis’ text failed to impress subsequent editors and commentators, 
virtually all of whom print dextra in lines 9 and 18. The standard modern 
text, then, is (sometimes with an additional comma after sinistra): 

hoc ut dixit Amor, sinistra ut ante 
dextra sternuit approbationem (8-9, 17-18)) 


1. ΟἿ. Fordyce, Catullus: a commentary (Oxford, 1961), 205 (on lines 8-9). This 
view has not, however, gone unchallenged: e.g. M. Lenchantin de Gubernatis, // 
Libro di Catullo. Introduzione testo e commento (Torino, 1972), 83-4 changed the 
priorities of right and left by punctuating differently in lines 8 and 17; and S.J. 
Heyworth, in S.J. Harrison and S.J. Heyworth, “Notes on the text and interpretation 
of Catullus’, PCPS 44 (1998), 96-7, emended to differentiate the lines both verb- 
ally and in punctuation. 

2  R.Ellis, A Commentary on Catullus (Oxford, 1889), 159 (on lines 8, 9). 

3 They do not spell out their reasons. But Ellis’ meaning is hard to extract from his 
text, and the repudiation by Fordyce (n.1), 205 (on lines 8-9) of two erroneous 
views of poem 45 — namely that there is a change of heart by Amor, and that there 
was an omen earlier than the poem — may be intended to counter both Vossius’ 
unacceptable emendation of sinistra ut ante to sinister ut ante and Ellis’ partial 
willingness to read such views into his text, i.e. his: “ante implies that up to this 
time the love had been only incompletely happy.” (159 on lines 8, 9). 
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The clause at issue is generally interpreted: Amor primum dextra, deinde 
sinistra sternuif‘ (‘Love sneezed first on the right, then he sneezed on the 
left’). Thus (as also in Ellis’ text) Amor sneezes four times in all, which 
leads commentators to note (correctly) that in antiquity a repeated omen 
was more trustworthy, and (again correctly, but with more questionable 
relevance)° that for Greeks the right was the lucky side for omens, while 
for Romans it was the left.’ 

However, a major problem lurks within the standard modern text, as in 
that of Ellis: both texts assume that ante in lines 8 and 17 is temporal, 
meaning ‘beforehand’. But in fact ante must be spatial, meaning ‘ahead’, 
“in front’. Recently Adrian Gratwick has placed this rendering beyond 
doubt,* emphasizing that the linguistic register of Catullus 45 is akin to that 
of Roman comedy, and that, if Catullus had wanted to achieve a temporal 
sense, he would have needed to use antea.” |Gratwick also criticised the 
stiltedness of the phraseology which results if ante is taken temporally, and 
he offered conclusive parallels for ante in a spatial sense.'” Gratwick’s 
(further) metrical claim, that “the elision sinistr(a) ut ante is strange” 
(234), is, however, less persuasive,'' as is his eventual textual proposal, to 


4 So W.Kroll, C. Valerius Catullus (Leipzig, 1923), 84 (on line 9). 

5 An exception is D.F.S. Thomson, Catullus: Edited with a Textual and Inter- 
pretative Commentary, Phoenix Supplementary Volume 34 (Toronto, 1997), 317, 
who wrote of sinistra ut ante dextra (unpunctuated) as a “reversible word-group, in 
which ut ante can be read either with what precedes or with what follows. The 
point of the repetition is that the love between Acme and Septimius goes on end- 
lessly, without any change” — an ultra-romantic interpretation which sits ill with 
the implied accompanying image of Amor suffering from a perpetual head cold. 

6 It is generally believed that Acme is meaningfully Greek because she has a Greek 
name — perhaps rashly since we do not assume that Catullus’ Lesbia, Propertius’ 
Cynthia, or Tibullus’ Delia were Greeks. 

7 For assemblages of evidence supporting these contentions, cf. Ellis (n.2) 159-60; 
G. Friedrich, (ed.) Catulli Veronensis Liber (Leipzig and Berlin, 1908), 221-2; 
A.S. Pease, “The Omen of Sneezing’, CP 6 (1911), 429-43; W.A. Oldfather, ‘The 
Sneeze and Breathing of Love’, in Classical Studies Presented to E. Capps on his 
Seventieth Birthday (Princeton, 1936), 268-81. Fordyce (n.1) 206 on lines 8-9 
rightly notes that “the confusion in Latin usage” calls for caution in the latter area. 

8 A.S. Gratwick, “Those Sneezes: C. 45.8-9, 17-18’, CP 87 (1992), 23440, esp. 
234-6. His predecessors in this view (Scaliger, Baehrens, Fröhner, and Birt) are 
discussed below. 

9 This point needs to be underlined since some treatments of poem 45 even of the 
late 1990s (e.g. Heyworth (n.1), 96-7) still had not grasped it. 

10 The spatial rendering of ante also (incidentally) eliminates once and for all the old 
error already mentioned — that Amor had changed his attitude to the two lovers 
from disfavour to favour. 

11 His observations about Catullus’ elisions “before a final bacchiac in his hendeca- 
syllables” (234) are correct, but do not amount to ἃ metrical rule. There are, as he 
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transpose to: hoc ut dixit, ut ante Amor, sinistra, / dextra sternuit appro- 
bationem, and to render either: “The second (s)he said this, Love sneezed 
blessing ahead, to the left, to the right” or/and “as (s)he said this, how Love 
sneezed ...” (235-6), 1.6. a triple sneeze. This proposal may be set aside 
with even greater confidence'” because a preferable emendation was pro- 
posed in 1885 which requires the alteration of only a single letter of the 
transmitted text, and which places Catullus within the mainstream of 
Roman thought and practice in such areas as Amor’s sneezes. 

The emendation is that of E. Baehrens (Catulli Veronensis Liber, 2 
vols [Leipzig 1876, 1885]), in the commentary volume of 1885, 242-3 (on 
line 9). Having noted that ante must be spatial, and having mentioned both 
Scaliger’s old emendation of ut ante to inante and an earlier emendation of 
his own, Baehrens continued: “nunc rescribo ‘sinistra et ante’ sensu nimi- 
rum eodem quem Scaliger intulit” (243). Baehrens then quoted Appendix 
Vergiliana Priapea 2.3 (below) as a possible imitation of Catullus’ line 
before interpreting his new text: “est igitur sententia: haec Septimii uerba 
Amor, bis sternuens ex parte bona, plenissime approbauit.” Baehrens there- 
fore continued to think that a double sneeze is involved in each occurrence 
of the refrain, as his further comment (244) on lines 17-18 confirms. 
Baehrens’ text (1876) had read dextram ... approbationem in lines 13 and 
18, and, although he did not comment on this reading in 1885, he 
presumably continued to approve of it, particularly since it is implied by 
the emendation of ut to et. There now followed a curious train of events: 
first Fröhner"” proposed the emendation already made by Baehrens, along 
with the points with which Baehrens in 1885 had accompanied the 
emendation, i.e. the spatial interpretation of ante, the reference to Appendix 
Vergiliana Priapea 2.3 and the reading dextram ... approbationem. 
Fröhner thus added nothing new to what appears in Baehrens (1885), but 
he made no reference to it.'* Then Birt, acknowledging neither Baehrens 


admits, three exceptions (234), each (incidentally) unique, viz.: Libyss(ae) harenae 
(7.3); ab ill(o) amari (24.6), gemell(i) utrique (57.6). There is therefore no com- 
pelling metrical case either against sinistra ut ante or against the emendation 
proposed below. 

12 For some arguments against it, not all correct, cf. Heyworth (n.1), 96-7. It was, 
however, favoured by Thomson (n.5), 317 (on line 8), although not incorporated 
into his text. 

13 W. Fröhner, ‘Kritische Studien’, Rh.M. nf. 47 (1892), 304-5. 

14 Fröhner (n.13), 291-311 did refer to Baehrens’ (earlier) edition of Priapea 2; but 
he seemingly imagined that both the spatial interpretation of ante (“Der Fehler 
liegt darin, dass man ante zeitlich auffast, statt räumlich”, 305) and the emendation 
of ut to et (“Ich corrigire (sic) ohne Weiteres”, 305) were his own ideas. 
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nor Fröhner(!), "ἢ repeated their points. But Birt also added important new 
considerations: he noted that Roman augurs thought in terms not only of 
right and left, but of pars antica and postica — correctly, although the text 
which he invoked in support of his statement |does not in fact provide that 
support.'® Birt also referred to a gromatic text cited also below, first to 
bolster his contention that the language of Catullus 45.8 and 17 is that of 
ordinary life, and then to confirm his view that Catullus too was linking 
‘right’ and ‘left’ and ‘front’ and ‘back’ in poem 45. Clearly also Birt per- 
ceived that each occurrence of that Iyric’s refrain reports only one sneeze. 
If it had been more cogent and better evidenced, Birt’s paper might have 
put Catullan scholarship on the correct path. Its treatment in 1923 by Kroll 
(n.4), 84 (on line 9) put paid to any such possibility: Kroll, whose influence 
on subsequent Catullan studies was enormous, summarized Birt’s con- 
clusions perfunctorily, and obviously did not find them acceptable. They 
were later rejected explicitly in 1930 by Schuster;'* before and after this a 
few papers referred to them, but only in passing.'” 

The line of interpretation found in Baehrens, Fröhner, and Birt needs 
therefore to be underpinned. All commentators have accepted the indu- 
bitable fact that poem 45 refers to augury and auspices: sinister and dexter 
are technical terms of augury/auspices; after the second appearance of the 
refrain Catullus immediately explains that the lovers have received a 
bonum auspicium (19), and Catullus’ own rhetorical question of line 26 
asks who had seen a more well-omened love (Venerem auspicatiorem) 
than that of Acme and Septimius. As Birt observed, not only ‘right’ and 
‘left’, but also “front” and ‘behind’ were meaningful for augurs, and the 
augural content of poem 45 gives his observation vital relevance. Birt also, 
as noted, cited an agrimensorial text, and these concepts played a key role 


15 T. Birt, “Zum Acme-Gedicht C.s’, BPhW 39 (1919), 572-6, esp. 574-5. Birt re- 
ferred only to his own earlier proposal (made in passing) of the same emendation 
at T. Birt, Jugendverse und Heimatpoesie Vergils: Erklärung des Catalepton 
(Leipzig, 1910), 28. 

16 1.6. “Festus p. 220 M.” = Paul. Diac. 244L. 

17 “Hygin (S. 137, 14f. der Thulinschen Ausgabe)” = Hyginus (2) Constitutio (Li- 
mitum) Campbell (n.20 below) 138 lines 14-18. 

18 M. Schuster, ‘Septimius und Akme (Zu Catull c. 45.)’, Mitteilungen des Vereines 
Klassischer Philologen in Wien 7 (1930), 29-42. 

19 J.B. Stearns, ‘On the Ambiguity of C. XLV. 8-19 (= 17-18)’, CP 24 (1929), 48-- 
59, 49 n.1; H.A. Khan, ‘C. 45: What Sort of Irony?’, Latomus 27 (1968), 3-12, 10 
n.3; H. Tränkle, ‘Catulls Septimius - und - Acmegedicht (c.45)’, in Antidosis: Fest- 
schrift für Walther Kraus zum 70. Geburtstag, edd. R. Hanslik, A. Lesky, H. 
Schwabl (Wien, 1972), 425-36, 429 η.11; E. Frueh, ‘Sinistra ut ante dextra: 
Reading Ὁ. 45’, CW 84 (1990),15-21, 15 n.3. 
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in Roman land surveying too.’ Finally, they also seem to have been 
significant in Etruscan haruspicy and Roman architecture. As will be 
shown, this spread of usage made them widely known. 

The earliest surviving augural evidence comes from Varro, who 
explains that the sky was called a remplum because people “look at” it 
(tueri). Varro follows this explanation with a statement long recognized as 
a quotation or adaptation from the Zibri Augurales: 


eius templi partes quattuor dicuntur, sinistra ab oriente, dextra ab occasu, antica ad 
meridiem, postica ad septemtrionem. (De Lingua Latina 7.7)? 


Of this temple the four quarters are named thus: the left quarter, to the east; the 
right quarter; to the west; the front quarter, to the south; the back quarter, to the 
north. (tr. R.G. Kent, Loeb Classical Library) 


Here Varro is reporting a system in which the augur takes the auspices 
standing in the centre of his templum facing south. In front of the augur 
(south) is antica, behind him |(north) is postica; to his right (west) is 
dextra, to his left (east) is sinistra. A Roman land-surveyor (agrimensor) 
did something very similar: he first selected an orientation,”- that is a line 
of sight (see below), and he then established his decumanus maximus 
(running ahead of him and behind him) and his kardo maximus (running to 
each side of him). The decumanus and kardo met at right angles at the 
central point where the surveyor stood, and in this way they fixed the four 
central centuriae of the survey. The surveyor could now expand his grid to 
include all the land to be surveyed, keeping the same orientation, 


20 B. Campbell, The Writings of the Roman Land Surveyors: Introduction, Text, 
Translation and Commentary, JRS Monograph No. 9 (London, 2000), with its 
excellent new text of, and commentary upon, the works of the Roman land- 
surveyors, has made this highly technical subject more easily accessible to non- 
specialists. 

21 (Ὁ P. Regell, ‘Fragmenta auguralia’, Königliches Gymnasium zu Kirschberg, 
Progr. No. 164 (Ostern 1882), 3-19 (repr. in Roman Augury and Etruscan 
Divination [Arno Press, New York, 1975]), 18. 

22 Augural and agrimensorial practice disposes, incidentally, of questions sometimes 
raised about Cat. 45 such as: ‘from whose point of view does Love sneeze 
sinistra’? ‘Left’, ‘right’, and so on were determined by the orientation selected, 
usually more or less on the cardinal points, namely: South (using different sighting 
methods): Varro Ling. 7.7 (quoted above); Festus 262L, cf. Paul. Diac. 263L; Hy- 
ginus (2) Constitutio (Limitum) Campbell (n.20), 136 lines 18-22; Campbell 
(n.20), 490 Diagram 8; East (common): Hyginus (2) Constitutio (Limitum) 
Campbell (n.20), 136 lines 13-17; West: Campbell (n.20), 326 n.25, 384 n.2; 491 
Diagram 9; Other: Hyginus (2) Constitutio (Limitum) Campbell (n.20), 136.22-7, 
291 ill. 72, 385 n.7. The possible orientations are discussed summarily by O.A.W. 
Dilke, The Roman Land Surveyors. An Introduction to the Agrimensores (Newton 
Abbot, 1971), 86-7. 
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decumanus, and kardo throughout the entire survey.” The exact location of 
any centuria marked out in the survey could be given by two spatial 
identifiers (e.g. ‘left and beyond’ or ‘right and nearside’) — both of which 
were essential — plus two numbers specifying how many rows that cen- 
furia was distant from the decumanus and kardo respectively. These speci- 
fications then formed the basis of the abbreviations inscribed on boundary 
stones at the four corners of each centuria; and they were also employed in 
the sortition process by which land was assigned.’' Two very closely 
related gromatic passages which derive from the disciplina of the Etruscan 
haruspices employ a terminology of the four quarters similar to that of the 
augurs: dextra, sinistra, antica, and postica.” They also equate with antica 
and postica, respectively, the terms ultra and citra that were inscribed in 
abbreviated form on boundary stones as V (ultra) and K (citra): et a media 
ultra antica citra postica nominauerunt. Another gromatic passage about 
boundary stones (the one quoted by Birt [n.15, 1919], 575)° uses these 
latter terms and distinguishes the four quarters as: in regione s<inistra> et 
u<Itra> ... in regione dextra et ultra ... in regione sinistra et citra, in 
regione dextra et citra. It is of particular interest for Catullus 45 that in 
each case the two specifications are linked by et. 

Further, hitherto unnoticed, assistance comes from an ancient Virgil 
commentary which not only associates ante and sinistra with augury but 
also provides a close parallel for Catullus’ language and for the concept 
underlying his ominology. At Virgil Eclogue 9.14-16 the bucolic character 
Moeris reports an omen: 

quod nisi me quacumque nouas incidere lites 

ante sinistra caua monuisset ab ilice cornix, 

nec tuus hic Moeris nec uiueret ipse Menalcas. 
|The commentary of Servius (edd. Thilo-Hagen),”’ on line 15 is, charac- 
teristically, somewhat muddled. But it starts off with a sharp prescription 
which comes from Servius auctus and which bears the stamp of the 


23 Cf£. Hyginus (2) Constitutio (Limitum) Campbell (n.20), 154 lines 6-16. 

24 Cf£. Hyginus (1) De Limitibus Campbell (n.20), 78 lines 5-17. 

25 Julius Frontinus De Limitibus Campbell (n.20), 8 lines 23-9 (on the identity of this 
and other authors of gromatic texts, see now Campbell [n.20], xxvii-xliv); Hyginus 
(2) Constitutio Limitum Campbell (n.20), 134 lines 4-13. Campbell (n.20), xlv 
explains (with arguments): that “Varro was not necessarily right’ in claiming an 
Etruscan origin for limites. 

26 Hyginus (2) Constitutio (Limitum) Campbell (n.20), 138 lines 14-18. Cf. also 
Hyginus (1) De Limitibus Campbell (n.20), 76 lines 8-23. 

27 G. Thilo and H. Hagen, (edd.) Servii Grammatici qui feruntur in Vergilii carmina 
commentari, 3 vols (Leipzig 1902-1927): v.l, fasc.l: (ed. G. Thilo) Servii 
Grammatici qui feruntur in Vergilii Bucolica et Georgica commentarii (1902). 
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authority of Donatus: ‘ante sinistra’ indiuise legendum. Donatus is 
warning us not to understand ante as “beforehand” but to take ante with 
sinistra (which, of course, in this case agrees with cornix). Hence ante at 
Eclogue 9.15, as in Catullus 45.8 and 17, is spatial -- and we have, this time 
reversed and in asyndeton, the same combination (ante, sinistra) as in 
Catullus 45.8 and 17. Donatus/Servius continues: 

et dicendo 'monuisset’ oscinem fuisse demonstrat. sane hoc ad auguralem pertinet 

disciplinam: augures enim designant spatia lituo et eis dant nomina, ut prima pars 

dicatur antica, posterior postica, item dextra et sinistra. 
First Donatus notes that monuisset is a technical term of augury and that by 
using it Virgil has characterized the cornix as an oscen — a bird of divi- 
nation. Then Servius restates (but probably misunderstanding the techni- 
calities) the information about the four quarters already found in several of 
the authorities already cited, this time (as in Varro De Lingua Latina 7.7, 
quoted above) specifically in connection with augurs. Servius’ remaining 
comments attempt to explain ante sinistra, the role of the cornix, and the 
import of the hollow ilex. They deploy the augural technical terms antica 
and sinistra, but they are not transparent and they may involve inaccu- 
racies. The core of information in them was extracted by Coleman;”® he 
noted Cicero De Diuinatione 1.85 as stating that a cornix appearing on the 
left guarantees the reliability of the omen, and Servius as holding that the 
omen is bad in Eclogue 9 because the cornix settled on a hollow, and hence 
unsound, ilex. The addition of ante to specify the locus of Virgil’s omen as 
the “front left quarter’ presumably adds a further and even more technical 
refinement to the guarantee of the omen’s validity. 

Virgil, then, was doing much the same as Catullus, i.e. describing an 
omen, and specifying, although more indirectly, the quarter in which it 
occurred (ante sinistra) so as to guarantee that it was a valid — in his case, 
bad — omen. The sum total of Catullus’ omen is Love’s sneeze, and since 
it happened on the left, the lucky side from a Roman viewpoint, his Roman 
readers would probably have assumed that it was a good omen. But Greek 
dubiety about omens (including sneezes) on the left” will have penetrated 
Roman culture. So to place the matter beyond doubt Catullus explicitly de- 
clared the sneeze to be a good omen in dextram ... approbationem. Catul- 
lus was, of course, also alluding playfully to that other augural technical 
term of location dextra; but he wrote dextram meaning ‘favourable’ with- 
out reference to location. Little did Catullus realize what havoc his 
playfulness would wreak among his commentators. 


28 ΚΕ. Coleman, (ed.) Virgil Eclogues (Cambridge, 1977), 260 (on line 14). 
29 (ΓΕ the arguments and material collected in Oldfather (n.7). 
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Appendix Vergiliana Priapea 2, cited apropos of Catullus’ ominology 
by Baehrens, Fröhner, and Birt,’° not only exemplifies the same fourfold 
augural/agrimensorial |division found in Catullus 45, but almost certainly 
does so using the same words as Catullus. It begins: 

Ego haec, ego arte fabricata rustica, 

ego arida, 0 uiator, ecce populus, 

agellulum hunc, sinistra et ante quem uides, 

erique uillulam hortulumque pauperis 

tuor, malaque furis arceo manu. (1-5) 
Of the four MSS two, including the oldest B (twelfth century), offer in line 
3: sinistre tante, but all modern texts rightly restore sinistra et ante. A 
statue of Priapus assumes the role of surveyor or architect, and perhaps 
also that of augur since the god uses Zueri (tuor, 5) which Varro claimed as 
the etymology of the augur’s templum (above). In one or more of these 
roles Priapus specifies the location of the farm which he “protects/looks at” 
as “on the left and in front”, i.e. “in the left forward quarter”. He thus uses 
the very words which this paper argues should be restored in Catullus 45. 
Both writers may be quoting an augural or agrimensorial formula, or the 
Priapea poet may be imitating Catullus. If sinistra et ante was indeed an 
exact augural or agrimensorial formula, this might explain why Catullus 
elided before the final bacchiac. 

The concepts employed by Catullus in his refrain might be described 
as ‘learned’ since they relate to augury and other technical areas. But they 
are not esoteric, and Catullus’ readers would have had no difficulty in re- 
cognizing their origin and meaning. This is clear from a punning passage 
of Ennius’ Medea Exul, which requires its audience to recognize that 
anticus,‘ as well as representing antiguus, could also mean “in front” qua 
augural technical term: 

asta atque Athenas anticum opulentum oppidum 


contempla et templum Cereris ad laeuam aspice. 
(Ennius fr. 92 (239-40) Jocelyn)” 


30 Birt (n.15, 1919) 576 also quoted: ἑτέρου μὲν γὰρ πταρόντος ἐκ δεξιᾶς εἴτ᾽ 
ὄπισθεν εἴτ᾽ ἔμπροσθεν ὁρμᾶν αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τὴν πρᾶξιν, εἰ δ᾽ ἐξ ἀριστερᾶς, ἀπο- 
τρέπεσθαι (Plut. Mor. 581a.10-b.2). It is the only Greek ominological example 
known to me of the four quarters. It may well reflect Roman influence, even 
though Plutarch employs the Greek distinction between good omens from the right 
and bad omens from the left. 

31 anticum is Roth’s restoration for the MSS reading anti eum; its correctness is not 
open to doubt. 

32 Curiously Jocelyn fails to remark on any of the features pointed out here (H.D. 
Jocelyn, The Tragedies of Ennius: The Fragments, Cambridge classical texts and 
commentaries 10 [Cambridge 1967]). 
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These lines contain the augural terms anticum, templum, and ad laeuam, 
although “in front” and “to the left” are applied to different objects;” 
moreover, contempla not only etymologizes templum directly but, through 
its synonymity to tueri, also alludes to the Varronian etymology of tem- 
plum (above). If all this is not proof enough that Ennius is using augural 
language, Varro quoted line 240 when discussing augury and pointed out 
the etymologies (De Lingua Latina 7.9). A further reflection:”* the many 
settlements of veterans and others in colonies in the second and first 
centuries BC must have made all sections of Roman society aware of an 
essential prerequisite for such land distributions — the surveyors and their 
technical language and procedures. Catullus could therefore have expected 
his contemporaries to grasp his allusions from their knowledge of both 
augury and surveying. 

|With the emendation of ut to ef” in 8 and 17 and the reading dextram 
approbationem in 9 and 18 the refrain can be rendered: “When (s)he said 
this, Love sneezed his well-omened approval on the front left.’ Hence 
Amor does not sneeze on both left and right, or give a different (Roman 
and Greek) omen for the Roman Septimius and the alleged Greek Acme. 
Amor sneezes only once in each instance — in the same quarter, the one 
which guarantees the validity of the omen. Amor does, however, sneeze 
twice in all; so the often touted idea that a repeated omen is more reliable 
can still be applied validly to his two sneezes, one for Septimius’ declara- 
tion of love, and one for that of Acme. As for rightness and lefiness, Catul- 
lus tells us that Love’s sneeze “to the front and left” was on each occasion 
a ‘right’ i.e. a ‘good’ omen. If Acme was really conceived by Catullus as 
Greek, then this formulation might elegantly accord with the racial 
diversity of the lovers. At all events Catullus was alluding to the well- 
known fact that for Romans the left was (usually) the good side for omens, 
while for Greeks it was usually the right, and also joking about the con- 
fusions which could arise in this area. We are here in the realms, not just of 
wit or folk curiosity, but of doctrina and contemporary interest: the augur 
Cicero thought it worth remarking on the reverse phenomenon, that is, 


33 Nevertheless this text further encourages the notion that “in front” and “to the left” 
were combined in an augural or agrimensorial formula. 

34 This point I owe to Prof. Brian Campbell, who also referred me to Poen. 46-9, 
where Plautus expects his audience to be aware of other technical terms of sur- 
veying, viz.: regiones, limites, and confinia (reinforced by remigrare, determinabo, 
and finitor). 

35 The implied corruption (1.6. of et to ut) is clearly old. If it took place in one 
instance under the influence of the preceding ut, then presumably the other line 
was changed to produce conformity. But er could have been altered to ur in both 
lines 8 and 17 by a copyist or scholar unable to make sense of sinistra et ante. 
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Romans calling good omens which were actually on the right ‘left’: ita 
nobis sinistra uidentur, Graiis et barbaris dextra meliora: gquamquam haud 
ignoro quae bona sint sinistra nos dicere etiam si dextra sint (De Diui- 
natione 2.82). Catullus’ qualification dextram may well evoke and preempt 
the opposite tendency, by which Romans could sometimes hellenize and 
use ‘left’ of bad omens.”° 


36 Cf. Fordyce (n.1), 205-6 (on lines 8-9). 
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The Genre ‘Oaristys’ 


I. Introduction 


A study by me of Catullus 45 was anticipated to appear before the present 
paper in a volume of essays;' the volume was then delayed so that the 
present paper appeared first. My study of Catullus 45 was in part devoted 
to placing that Iyric within its ancient ‘genre of content’, a genre whose 
name, if it had one in antiquity, is not known, but which for convenience I 
called ‘oaristys’ (“wooing’). This term was applied by two early sixteenth- 
century printed editions to Theocritus’ Idyll 27,7 but seemingly without 


Wiener Studien 123 (2010) 101-29 


1 


Viz.: ‘Catullus 45: The Wooing of Acme and Septimius’ accepted in June 2009 for 
publication in I.M. Le M. DuQuesnay and T. Woodman (edd.), Perspectives and 
Contexts in the Interpretation of Catullus, Cambridge (ftc.). Because of the planned 
timing of the two papers, I repeated in ‘Catullus 45° some initial paragraphs of the 
present paper, including the generic formula. Similarly the final section of this 
paper is an enlarged version of the concluding section of ‘Catullus 45’. That paper 
appears in this volume as ch. 7 in a re-edited form in which material repeated from 
the present chapter has as far as possible been removed and replaced by internal 
cross-references. I am very much indebted to Mr I.M. Le M. DuQuesnay for his 
comments on and additions to earlier drafts of both papers. All errors and opinions 
are mine alone. 

1.6. genres of the type represented by the propemptikon and komos (paraclausi- 
thyron). 

The authorship of Idyll 27 is disputed: cf. now R. Kirstein, Junge Hirten und Alte 
Fischer: Die Gedichte 27, 20 und 21 des Corpus Theocriteum (Texte und Kom- 
mentare 29), Berlin-New York 2007 (hereafter Kirstein), 45-46 with bibliography. 
I have referred to it throughout as “Theocritus Idyll 27’ without thereby implying 
any verdict on the authorship question. 

On this topic see A.S.F. Gow, Theocritus, edited with a Translation and Com- 
mentary, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1952 (hereafter Gow) I, xIv-xIvi, IL, 485, and now 
Kirstein 19, 24-30, and (more specifically on the title oaristys) 42-43. J.C. 
Scaliger mentioned the oaristys briefly in his Poetices Libri Septem (3.102 ad init.) 
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102 Jancient authority. This lack of provenance must therefore be kept in mind,’ 
and any suggestion inherent in the name oaristys that dialogue might be an 
essential feature of this genre should be discounted; but otherwise the 
name suits the genre well, since oaristyes consist of an erotic negotiation 
culminating in a description or implication, albeit sometimes remote, of 
sexual fulfilment. 

All ancient genres derive ultimately from recurrent real-life social 
activities, speeches and situations; some, but not all, genres then entered 
the rhetorical sphere and were influenced by rhetoric. The fact that the 
oaristys developed and was practised outside the schools of rhetoric® 
should not reduce our confidence in its existence as a genre. That other 
well-known and copiously exemplified non-rhetorical genre, the komos 
(paraclausithyron), shares this characteristic, and indeed it too suffers 
some partial uncertainty over its nomenclature, but its existence is un- 
challengeable. As will become clear from the generic formula which 
follows, and as the present paper and my earlier study will, I hope, 
demonstrate, the oaristys was just as well recognized and understood by 
ancient poets and their audiences as the komos. 

Scholarly essays and commentaries on the poems identified below as 
oaristyes have sometimes referred to one or two other passages or poems 
which belong to the genre, but there is no overall treatment of the oaristys 
in print. For reasons of space and because of the themed nature of the 
volume in which it appeared, my study of Catullus 45 could not include 
such a treatment. Hence the present essay will attempt to make good this 
deficiency by giving a diachronic account of all the oaristyes identified as 
such below — with the exception of Catullus 45, for generic analysis of 


and referred to Theocr. Id. 27 as an example. But he linked the genre too closely 
with marriage and hence incorrectly advanced the dialogue between Hector and 
Andromache (Hom. Il. 6.407-493) as his other example of it. 

5 From ἃ purely taxonomic viewpoint the medieval pastourelle is a specialised type 
of oaristys; cf. W. Theiler, Liebesgespräch und Pastourelle, in: Studien zur Text- 
geschichte und Textkritik. Günther Jachmann zur 50. Wiederkehr seiner Promotion 
gewidmet, Cologne, 1959, 279-283 (repr. in Untersuchungen zur antiken Literatur, 
Berlin 1970, 442-446). However, its origins are uncertain (cf. M. Zink, Les 
Origines de la Pastourelle, Paris & Montreal 1972, Ch. 1 = 9-16), and it is unlikely 
that it derives from any ancient genre. 

6  Cf. F. Cairns, Generic composition in Greek and Roman poetry, Edinburgh 1972 
(hereafter Cairns, GC), General Index s.v. ‘non-rhetorical genres’. 

7 E.g. W. Kroll, C. Valerius Catullus, Leipzig 1923, 83; R.L. Hunter, A Study of 
Daphnis and Chloe, Cambridge 1983, 27-28; O. Vox, Carmi di Teocrito e dei 
poeti bucolici greci minori, Torino 1997, 363; R.G.M. Nisbet and N. Rudd, A 
Commentary on Horace Odes Book III, Oxford 2004 (hereafter Nisbet-Rudd), 
133-134; Kirstein, 83-86. 
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which the reader is referred to ch. 7 below. Prose oaristyes such as those of 
Longus’ Daphnis and Chloe® will not, however, be taken account of. 
Although they show that some elements of the genre, in particular the 
lovers’ oaths, were especially widely disseminated in |popular culture, 
nevertheless they do not add significantly to the documentation of the 
genre. 


II. The Genre and its Elements 


A number of members of the genre oaristys ranging in time from the 
homeric age to late antiquity can readily be identified in Greek and Roman 
poetry, viz.: 


Homer Iliad 3.424-448; Homer Iliad 14.159-353; 

Homeric Hymn 5; 

Archilochus fr. 196a;” 

Theocritus Idyll 27; 

[Bion] 2; 

Catullus 45; 

Propertius 1.10 (included genre'’); 1.13 (included genre); 2.15; 
Horace Odes 3.9; 

Ovid Amores 1.5; Amores 3.2; Metamorphoses 14.622-771; 
Paulus Silentiarius AP 5.255.'' 


From this corpus the primary (essential) elements of the oaristys can be 
elicited. They are: 


Al The ‘wooer’ 
A2 The ‘wooed’ 
A3 A ‘wooing’ 


The secondary (non-essential) elements of the oaristys, i.e. its common- 
places, can also be derived from this corpus. Naturally not all of them 
appear in every example of the genre, and, when they do occur, their order 
of appearance is not necessarily (or ever) the order in which they are listed 


8 (Οἱ for one ofthem (2.39) Hunter (seen. 7) 27-28. 
9 References to this fragment are to M.L. West, Iambi et Elegi Graeci Ante 
Alexandrum Cantati I, "Oxford 1989. 
10 On ‘inclusion’ cf. Cairns, GC, Ch. 7. 
11 [Theocr.] Id. 20 appears to be a sophisticated member of the genre, but it is not 
included in this list, mainly because an adequate demonstration of its generic 
identity would extend this paper disproportionately. 
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below with their occurrences.'” The task of identifying and distinguishing 
between the different oaristys topoi sometimes involves a degree of 
arbitrariness. This is neither surprising nor problematic: in the nature of 
things wooing is a continuous process, and we as critics are disadvantaged 
in that we have no rhetorical prescription to help confirm our surmises 
about which aspects of it were viewed in antiquity as most salient. In time 
greater experience of the oaristys and the analysis of further examples may 
suggest better distinctions and hence a revised topos list. For the moment 
(and with these provisos in mind) the following topos list can be proposed: 


Bl The wooer’s love / desire expressed in heightened / exaggerated 
terms, possibly involving death (B1*) / an oath (Bl+) / an aspiration 
for perpetual love (B1l%) 
|Homer Iliad 3.442-446; Homer Iliad 14.294-296, 315-328; Homeric Hymn 
5.148%, 149-151, 151-154*; Archilochus fr. 196a.35-36; Theocritus Idyll 
27.35-36+ (35%), 62*; [Bion] 2.25-26; Catullus 45.3-7*+% „21-22; Propertius 
1.10.5*, 10; Propertius 1.13.15-28 (17*, cf. 33); Propertius 2.15.1-2, 25-36%, 
36-40*, 51-54*; Horace Odes 3.9.1-4, 5-8, 9-12*, 13-16*, 24%; Ovid Amores 
3.2.1-4, 9-14, 3340, 61-62+ (62%); Ovid Metamorphoses 14.676-677, 680- 
692 (682-683+%); Paulus Silentiarius AP 5.255 passim 


B2 The good birth of the wooer / wooed 
Homeric Hymn 5.111-112, 131-132, 136-140; Archilochus fr. 196a.10-12(?); 
Theocritus Idyli 27.40-44 esp. 43; Catullus 45.1, 22; Horace Odes 3.9.14" 


B3 Divine influence on, or aid to, the wooer / wooed (normally ofa love 
deity) 
Homer Iliad 3.424-425; Homer Iliad 14.197-223; cf. 231-291, 352-353; 
Homeric Hymn 5.4546, 53, 143; Archilochus fr. 196a.13, 15, 18; Theocritus 
Idyli 27.15, 20, 56, 64; ᾿ Catullus 45.8-9, 16-17, 19, 25-6; cf. 14; Horace Odes 
3.9.17, Ovid Amores 3.2.45-6, 56-62; Ovid Metamorphoses 14.693694 


B4 The wooer / wooed compared to mythical / homeric or historical 
characters, including Paris / Helen (B4*) 
Theocritus Idyll 27.1-2*; [Bion] 2.10*; Propertius 2.15.13-14*, 15-16; Ovid 
Amores 1.5.11-12; Ovid Amores 3.2.15-18, 29-32; Ovid Metamorphoses 
14.669*, 670-671; Paulus Silentiarius AP 5.255.7-10 


B5 Therival ofthe wooer / wooed, sometimes disparaged (B5*) 
Homer Iliad 3.428-436; Homer Iliad 14.315-328*; Archilochus fr. 196a.26-41*; 
Theocritus Idyll 27.22-23*; [Bion] 2.10-11; Propertius 1.13.2-12, 25-28, 34; 
Propertius 2.15.35; Horace Odes 3.9.2, 5-6, 9-16, 19-23; Ovid Amores 3.2.7-8; 
Ovid Metamorphoses 14.635-641, 672-674 


12 On topoi and the kinds of originality in their use cf. Cairns, GC, Ch. 4. 

13 Add also that in the cautionary tale told by Vertumnus in Met. 14 the wooer Iphis 
is not of noble birth (699) while the wooed Anaxarete is (698). 

14 In Theocr. Id. 27 Artemis too is invoked (16, 18) on the side of chastity, but she is 
also disdained and paid off (30, 63). 
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B6 The virginity ofthe wooed 
Homeric Hymn 5.133; Archilochus fr. 196a.6, 42; Theocritus Idyll 27.7, 15, 20, 
52, 65-66; [Bion] 2.27-32; Ovid Metamorphoses 14.634-642, 668 


|B7 Specific signals ofthe wooed’s willingness (B7*) / unwillingness (B7+) 
Homer Iliad 3.428-436+; Homer Iliad 14.329-336+, 337-340*; Homeric Hymn 
5.156+; Archilochus fr. 196a.1-8+; Theocritus Idyll 27.1+, 2+, 51, 12+, 14+, 
19+, 49+, 51+, 53+, 55+, 57+, 59+; Catullus 45.10-16*, 20*, 23—24*; Propertius 
2.15.5-10*+, 17-20*+; Ovid Amores 1.5.14-16*+; Ovid Amores 3.2.19+, 83-- 
84* 


B8 The initial physical juxtaposition ofthe wooer and wooed 
Homer Iliad 3.424-426; Homer Iliad 14.297; Homeric Hymn 5.81; Catullus 45.1- 
2; Ovid Amores 1.5.17; Ovid Amores 3.2.1, 3; Ovid Metamorphoses 14.659 


B9 Touching, kissing, embracing and other physical advances / contacts 
Homer Iliad 14.346; Homeric Hymn 5.155; Archilochus fr. 1962.42-53; 
Theocritus Idyll 27.4-5, 19, 49-59; [Bion] 2.23; Catullus 45.1—2, 10-12; 
Propertius 1.10.5; Propertius 1.13.15-16; Propertius 2.15.5, 7-10 cf. 11; Horace 
Odes 3.9.2-3; Ovid Amores 1.5.19, 24 cf. 20; Ovid Amores 3.2.74-76 (cf. 19, 
21-23, 26, 30); Ovid Metamorphoses 14.658; Paulus Silentiarius AP 5.255.2, 3- 
4, 11, 13-16 


B10 Eyes and vision 
Homer Iliad 3.427; Homer Iliad 14.294; Homeric Hymn 5.56, 84, 156, 182; 
Theocritus Idyll 27.70; Catullus 45.11-12; Propertius 1.10.6; Propertius 1.13.14- 
15; Propertius 2.15.11-24, esp. 12, 22, 23; Ovid Amores 1.5 (oculos, 17; vidi, 19, 
23); Ovid Amores 3.2.5-6, 13, 16, 28, 33 (cf. also 23, 67, 83); Ovid Meta- 
morphoses 14.653 (cf. 681-682); Paulus Silentiarius AP 5.255.1 


B11 Dialogue between the wooer and the wooed 
Homer Iliad 3.428-446; Homer Iliad 14.298-345; Homeric Hymn 5.92-154; 
Archilochus fr. 196a.1—41; Theocritus Idyll 27.1-66; [Bion] 2.2732; Catullus 
45.2-7, 13-16; Propertius 1.10.6, 10; Propertius 1.13.17, 32; Propertius 2.15.3, 8; 
Horace Odes 3.9; Ovid Amores 3.2.84(?) 


B12 An element of deception in the wooing 
Homer Iliad 14.300-311, 329; Homeric Hymn 5.108-142, 185-186; [Bion] 2.6- 
7, 15-20, 27-32; Ovid Amores 1.5.15-16; Ovid Metamorphoses 14.643-653, 
654-656 


B13 Mutual desire / role-switch by wooer and wooed 
Homer Iliad 14.294; Homeric Hymn 5.84, 143; Catullus 45.20, 21-26 and 
passim; Propertius 1.10.2; Propertius 1.13.20; Propertius 2.15.8; Horace Odes 
3.9.13; Ovid Metamorphoses 14.770-771; Paulus Silentiarius AP 5.255 passim. 


|B14 Invitation to a sexual liaison 
Homer Iliad 3.441; Homer Iliad 14.314; Homeric Hymn 5.149-154; Archilochus 
fr. 196a.13-24, 35-36; Theocritus Idyll 27.6, 11, 13, 24; [Bion] 2.27-32; Catullus 
45.1-7 (implied) cf. 13-16; Propertius 2.15.8, 17-22; Horace Odes 3.9.17-20; 
Ovid Metamorphoses 14.762 


B15 Sexual consummation 
Homer Iliad 3.447-448; Homer Iliad 14.346-353; Homeric Hymn 5.157-167; 
Archilochus fr. 1962.42-53; Catullus 45.23-24 (implied); Propertius 1.10.5, 9; 
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Propertius 1.13.15-20; Propertius 2.15.1-22 esp. 9; Ovid Amores 1.5.25; Ovid 
Amores 3.2.83-84; Ovid Metamorphoses 14.770-771; Paulus Silentiarius AP 
5.255 passim 


III. Analyses of Individual Oaristyes 


Roughly chronological order will be followed in the subsequent 
discussions; but within them (although not in the generic formula) pre- 
cedence over Roman elegy will be accorded to Horace Odes 3.9 so that the 
elegists can be handled en bloc. 


Homer Iliad 3.424. 448 


In this, the earliest surviving oaristys, Paris is the wooer (Al), and Helen 
the wooed (A2). Their dialogue (B11) takes place in Helen’s bedchamber, 
where she ‘welcomes’ Paris after his duel with his rival (B5) Menelaus. 
Aphrodite assists Paris in his desires (B3) by choreographing the scene and 
placing Helen in a chair before Paris (Βδ, 424-426). Helen’s reception of 
Paris consists of a hostile tirade in which she declares that his rival 
Menelaus is a better man than he is (B5; B7+, 428-436). She reinforces her 
verbal rejection of Paris by turning away her eyes (B10; B7+, 427). Paris 
responds by brushing aside Menelaus’ victory (438-440), and inviting 
Helen to go to bed with him (B14, 441). Paris then makes the heightened 
assertion that he has never desired Helen so much, not even the first time 
they made love (Bl, 442-446): 

οὐ γάρ πώ ποτέ μ᾽ ὧδέ γ᾽ ἔρως φρένας ἀμφεκάλυψεν, 

οὐδ᾽ ὅτε σε πρῶτον Λακεδαίμονος ἐξ ἐρατεινῆς 

ἔπλεον ἁρπάξας ἐν ποντοπόροισι νέεσσι, 

νήσῳ δ᾽ ἐν Κραναῇ ἐμίγην φιλότητι καὶ εὐνῇ, 

ὥς σεο νῦν ἔραμαι καί με γλυκὺς ἵμερος αἱρεῖ. 
The dialogue between Paris and Helen is followed by their love-making 
(B15, 447-448). The strength of Helen’s initial hostility to her lover is an 
junusual factor in an oaristys, although others who are wooed show 
varying degrees of reluctance (cf. topos B7+). Presumably Helen’s en- 
hanced reluctance is intended to highlight the adulterous nature of her rela- 
tionship with Paris, whereas situations in which the wooed might become 
the wife of the wooer call for less resistance on the part of the wooed. It is 
even more unusual for the wooed to derogate the wooer in comparison 
with another, rival suitor, as Helen does when she praises Menelaus over 
Paris (B5, 428-436). These lines should, then, be seen as a sophisticated 
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variant of B5. But in other ways Iliad 3.424-448 conforms fairly well to 
the standard pattern that manifests itself in later examples of the genre. 


Homer lliad 14.159-353 


Another scene of oaristys in the Iliad is the famous seduction of Zeus by 
Hera. Initially Hera is the wooer (Al): she decided at 14.159-160 to 
seduce Zeus (A2). She takes further steps towards this end by beautifying 
herself (170-186) and by deceitfully (B12) acquiring Aphrodite’s assist- 
ance (B3, 188-223)'” through the loan of her kestos with its seductive 
powers. Because Hera is armed in this way, when Zeus sees her (B10, 
294), she and Zeus switch roles (B13) and Zeus becomes de facto the 
wooer, feels desire for Hera, and expresses it in heightened terms (Bl) 
similar to those in which Paris expressed his desire for Helen at Iliad 
3.442-446: Zeus wants Hera now as much as he did the first time they 
made love (294-296): 

ὡς δ᾽ ἴδεν, ὥς μιν ἔρως πυκινὰς φρένας ἀμφεκάλυψεν, 

οἷον ὅτε πρῶτόν περ ἐμισγέσθην φιλότητι 

εἰς εὐνὴν φοιτῶντε, φίλους λήθοντε τοκῆας. 
Zeus then stands before Hera (B8, 297) and asks her why she is there. 
Hera’s response is a repetition of the same deceitful tale as she told to 
Aphrodite (B12, 300-311) — her pretence that she wants to bring together 
Oceanus and Tethys, who have ceased to have marital relations. As well as 
fulfilling its narrative functions and introducing a mildly humorous 
element which was absent in the Paris-Helen wooing,'° this story enlarges 
on the topos (B3) of the erotic divinity who unites a pair of lovers: in her 
fabrication Hera becomes a substitute for Aphrodite, reconciling the old 
gods in the way Aphrodite herself ‘reconciled’ Paris and Helen — a 
sophisticated reflection by Homer on the conventions of the genre. 

|From this point on the oaristys proceeds in fairly regular fashion. The 

dialogue (Bl1, 298-345) that has already begun continues. Zeus takes the 
initiative (313), sidelining Hera’s pretended mission, and he invites Hera to 
make love with him (B14, 314). Zeus now asserts — in a varied and 
extended repetition of the topos which began the scene — the strength of 
his need for Hera (Bl, 315-328): he has never desired any goddess or 
woman, or indeed Hera herself, as he now desires her. In this passage (in 


15 She also gains the aid of Hypnos, but to sedate Zeus not to seduce him (231-291, 
352-353). 

16 On humour as more germane to oaristyes involving divine rather than human 
characters, see below $IV. 
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which Zeus’ tactlessness, and his role as Hera’s dupe, may also have 
humorous overtones) he catalogues the names and progeny of the most 
prominent of his former mistresses, Hera’s rivals who are now disparaged 
(B5*), rolling the catalogue into his declaration of heightened love for her. 
Hera then makes ἃ mock attempt to postpone their intercourse (B7+, 329— 
340), the poet emphasising once more her deceitfulness (B12, 329), before 
she agrees (B7*, 337-340). In a last initiative Zeus brushes aside her 
hesitation (342-344) and embraces her (B9, 346), and their sexual union 
follows (B15, 346-353) on a bed of vegetation within a golden cloud. 


[Homer] Hymn to Aphrodite 


In the oaristys of the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite (1-167) the goddess 
fulfills two roles, that of wooer (Al) and that of the erotic divinity who 
assists the wooing (B3). This blending of personae parallels, and seems to 
comment on, the dual roles of Hera in Iliad 14 (see above). A further 
aspect of the Hymn may be connected with the oaristys of Iliad 14. The 
Hymn relates that Aphrodite had caused Zeus to have affairs with mortal 
women (36-39); hence Zeus retaliates by filling Aphrodite with desire for 
a mortal man (B3, 45-46, 53), specifically Anchises the wooed (A2). But 
the Hymn may also intend its hearers to reflect that Zeus fell victim to 
Aphrodite’s kestos in Iliad 14, and to conclude that Zeus is settling that old 
score too. In acting as he does Zeus becomes, like Hera in Iliad 14, a sub- 
stitute who takes over Aphrodite’s normal role in oaristys, with the 
additional twist that he does so against Aphrodite herself. 

Aphrodite sees Anchises (B10, 56) and falls in love with him. After 
bedecking herself (61-65), an action reminiscent of Hera’s behaviour in 
Tliad 14, she comes and stands before Anchises at his steading (B8, 81). 
Anchises sees Aphrodite (B10, 84) and he too falls in love, so their 
inclinations have become mutual (B13) and, as was the case with Hera and 
Zeus in Iliad 14, their roles to some extent switch. Aphrodite now spins a 
deceptive tale to account for her presence and to motivate Anchises to 
make love to her (B12, 108-142). She claims to be the daughter of Otreus, 
king of Phrygia (111-112), who will send Anchises a rich dowry, and to 
have been brought by Hermes to be Anchises’ wife (117-129). She thus 
asserts her nobility (B2, cf. also 136-140), as she |will later deduce 
Anchises’ good birth from his appearance (B2, 131-132). Aphrodite also 
claims virginity (B6, 133, cf. also 118-120), a standard attribute of the 
wooed which here is amusingly both appropriate and inappropriate to 
Aphrodite’s ambivalent and shifting status (below). Then Aphrodite ‘put 
desire into Anchises’ heart’ (B3, 143), thus fulfilling her normal function 
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as a love-goddess. The result is a full-blown role-switch (again B13), with 
Anchises becoming the wooer, and indeed expressing his desire in 
heightened terms (Bl, 149-154), including the mention of marriage for 
ever (Bl%, 148); no god or man will restrain him from making love with 
her (B14), and he is ready to die for the privilege (B1*, 151-154). An- 
chises now takes Aphrodite’s hand (B9, 155), and their love-making 
follows (B15, 157-167). During it Aphrodite’s turned-aside visage and 
downcast eyes (B10, 156) are mentioned. Her affectation of modesty is an 
etiolated remnant of the more frequently exemplified topos of the wooed’s 
physical signals of unwillingness (B7+). 

Once the wooing and winning is over, Anchises’ subsequent 
awakening is not so comfortable. The narrative initially refers again to 
three topoi of the genre, this time out of context. Aphrodite stands (B8, 
173) beside the bed on which Anchises has been sleeping, and he, now 
disabused, turns his eyes aside (B10, 182) and laments Aphrodite’s de- 
ception of him (B12, 185-186). The Hymn then modulates into Aphro- 
dite’s mixed message to Anchises, partly of consolation, partly of prophecy 
and warning. 


Archilochus fr. 196a 


Another scene of oaristys appears in one of the epodes partially preserved 
in the Cologne papyrus of Archilochus, the similarity of which to 
Theocritus Idyll 27 was remarked on immediately after its discovery.'” The 
surviving portion of fr. 196a begins as a dialogue (Bl1, 1-41) between the 
speaker, the wooer (Al), presumably Archilochus himself, and the wooed 
(A2), who is the virgin (B6, 42) sister of the speaker’s former beloved 
Neobule. Clearly Archilochus had already in the lost beginning of the 
fragment begun trying to persuade Neobule’s sister to have sex with him 
(B14) and the girl has been resisting (B7+, 1-2). She recognises Archi- 
lochus’ desire (cf. Bl, 3) but attempts to deflect his attentions further by 
praising Neobule’s charms and recommending Neobule instead (3-8). The 
theme of the rival / former beloved (B5) thus appears, but in another 
unusual form, since here the wooed awards higher praise to a rival than to 
herself, an indication of her own unwillingness (B7+). However, Archi- 
lochus |continues to pressure the virgin. He starts with what looks on the 
surface like praise of Amphimedo, the dead mother of Neobule and her 


17 C£f. W. Theiler in: T. Gelzer, Archilochos und der neue Kölner Papyrus (Pap. 
Colon. inv. 7511), MH 32 (1975), 12-32, 29-30 n. 57; ΝΥ. Theiler, Die 
Überraschung des Kölner Archilochos, MH 34 (1977), 56-71. 
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sister (10-12). But it is very unlikely that this is a really an example of B2, 
a laudation of the nobility or good family of the wooed. For that to be the 
case Archilochus’ failure to mention their father Lycambes would be due 
simply to his dislike of Lycambes, and the overall context would have to 
be complimentary. Rather, since the context is uncomplimentary (see be- 
low), Archilochus’ concentration on the girl’s mother has to be defamatory 
and an inversion of the topos: the omission of the girls’ father could be 
intended to suggest that Neobule and her sister had no acknowledged 
father and so were the prostitute daughters of a prostitute;'® or it might 
suggest that the girls were really not their nominal father Lycambes’ 
daughters, so their mother was an adulteress. 

Archilochus then promises the girl that he will stop short of full 
intercourse with her (13-24, a modified version of B14). Of course by 
recounting the event in detail, as he later does (below), he shames Neo- 
bule’s sister almost as much as if he had taken her virginity, while at the 
same time showing himself a man of his word. Archilochus also declares 
that Neobule is now too old for him and has lost both her looks and her 
reputation (26-41), thus derogating the wooed’s rival (B5*) and her entire 
family; and he expresses enthusiastically his desire for sex with Neobule’s 
sister (B14, Bl, 35). Finally Archilochus tells his audience that he satisfied 
his desire with her in the way he stipulated, providing many details of his 
embraces of her (B15, B9, 42-53). One detail, his laying her down among 
flowers (42-43), is reminiscent of the bed of grass and flowers which 
sprang up to provide a bed for Zeus and Hera in Iliad 14.346-349. 

This account of the oaristys topoi of fr. 196a has already thrown up 
some instances of their oblique use; yet another concerns B3, the helpful 
love deity. No such divinity appears in person to assist Archilochus, but 
there are three allusions to Aphrodite: θεῆς (13), τὸ θεῖον χρῆμα (15) and 
σὺν θεῷ (18). This oaristys’ distorted use of some topoi may be due to its 
unusual purpose: Archilochus is setting out to defame Neobule, her sister 
and their whole family, and to do this he distorts the genre into invective.'” 
In a society where a woman’s youthfulness and virginity were essential 
prerequisites for marriage Archilochus proclaims to the world that Neobule 
is no longer youthful. Moreover, even ifthe address to their mother is not a 
sly indirect characterisation of the girls as whores, Archilochus makes it 
quite clear that he himself has had sex |with Neobule in the past, and he 
also says explicitly she that takes many lovers (38), thus directly contra- 


18 In AP 7.351 = Dioscorides 17 Gow-Page the daughters of Lycambes, into whose 
mouths the epigram is placed, assert that they were virgins, not (as Archilochus 
alleged) wanton women. 

19 For similar iambic inversions of a laudatory genre (propemptikon) into invective 
cf. Hor. Epod. 10 and its Hipponactean (or Archilochean) model. 
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dicting her sister’s claim that Neobule is a virgin (6, cf. B6). Archilochus’ 
further sexual success (albeit partial) with Neobule’s sister, which this 
epode records, is meant to proclaim that the sister too is on the downward 
path towards complete loss of reputation: the moral is ‘like elder sister, like 
younger sister’. It is easy to see why stories circulated in antiquity to the 
effect that Lycambes’ daughters committed suicide as a result of Archi- 
lochus’ defamatory verses.” 


Theocritus Idyli 27 


Idyli 27 is in some ways a close analogue of Catullus 45.°' It has generally, 
but not universally, been regarded as non-Theocritean, and its date too has 
been disputed.”” Notably Gow was sceptical about earlier scholars’ ascrip- 
tions of it to Bion and Moschus. He was also cool about ascribing Idyll 27 
to Nonnus, although he himself dated it ‘perhaps ... well inside the 
Christian era’.” However, two recent papers have, among other con- 
tentions, challenged Gow’s dating. Trovati argued that Idyll 27 was 
composed by a contemporary of Bion,”' and Sider, viewing the idyll as 
much more sophisticated than earlier scholarship had admitted, argued the 
case for his proposition that: “The evidence against Theocritean authorship 
is at best circumstantial and cumulative, but not probative’.” These ques- 
tions of date and authorship are clearly not fully resolvable on present 
evidence,” but it is encouraging that these two specialists have been 
willing to assert a Hellenistic date for Idyll 27 and to do so without 
bringing its generic identity into their arguments. 

The beginning of Idyll 27 is lost, but its surviving portion consists first 
of a long stichomythic dialogue (1-66, Β11) in which a cowherd, Daphnis 
(Al), woos a shepherd girl, Akrotime (A2), and then of a brief narrative 


20 For the Hellenistic and later epigrams about Archilochus and the Lycambids, 
which start with AP 7.351 = Dioscorides 17 Gow-Page (above n. 18), and for other 
ancient ‘evidence’ about the interactions between them and Archilochus, including 
the alleged suicide of the family, cf. G. Galän Vioque, Dioscörides Epigramas. 
Introducciön, edieiön critica, traducciön y comentario filolögico, Huelva 2001, 
234-236. 

21 Cf£. Kirstein, 83-85 with bibliography at 83 n. 238, noting also (85) the similarities 
between Id. 27 and Long. Daphnis and Chloe 2.39.14. 

22 (ΓΕ most recently on these questions the survey of Kirstein, 45-6. 

23 Gow, II, 485. 

24 (ἢ 6. Trovati, Gli ultimi sviluppi della poesia bucolica greca, Acme 54 (2001), 
35-72 (47). 

25 D. Sider, Theokritos 27: Oaristys, WJA 25 (2001), 99-105 (99). 

26 Cf.e.g. Vox (seen. 7), 362-363, not reaching a firm conclusion. 
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coda (67-71b). Oaristys topoi appear thick and fast. Lines 1-2 find the pair 
referring to |Paris and Helen (B4*). The additional relevance of this 
comparison is made explicit in line 1: not only were Paris and ‘prudent’(!) 
Helen an archetypal pair of lovers, but in his youth Paris was, like Daphnis, 
a cowherd. This annotation suggests that the poet of Idyll 27 was self- 
consciously learned, so the comparison may well be a specific generic 
allusion to Iliad 3.424-448, the Homeric prototype of the oaristys. Daphnis 
begins his physical approaches to Akrotime (B9) by kissing her (4-5), and 
he places his hand on her at 19. These actions are accompanied by the 
boy’s veiled invitations to sex (B14, 6, 11, 13). The girl resists (B7+) in 
different ways, verbal (1, 3, 12, 14) or both verbal and physical (5, 19 
[threatened]). At line 7 she emphasises her virginity (B6), a theme picked 
up by the youth at 15, and more obliquely at 20. The love-gods (B3) are 
invoked by the boy: he warns Akrotime against ‘the wrath of the Paphian’ 
(15) and tells her that she will not escape Eros (20). In response Akrotime 
claims the protection of the virgin goddess Artemis (16, 18), an association 
amusingly turned against her later in argument by Daphnis (30). 

The topos of the wooer’s rivals (B5*) crops up at 22-24. Daphnis says 
he fears that Akrotime’s father may give her to an inferior husband, and 
she retorts that she has many suitors, possibly an allusion to Archilochus fr. 
1962.38. At this Daphnis explicitly declares himself to be one of those 
many (24, B14)! As their talk of marriage develops, Akrotime presses 
Daphnis for commitments. He first reacts by offering her his possessions 
(34), and then, when she asks him to swear that ‘once we have made love 
you will not go off and leave me against my will’ (35), the cowherd for- 
mally swears: ‘by Pan himself’ (ΒΤ Τρ, 36). Next comes discussion of 
Akrotime’s father and of the family backgrounds of the pair, with Daphnis 
naming his own father and mother, and also the father of Akrotime (40- 
44). Both of the young people are declared to be ‘of good stock’ (B2, 43), a 
rusticised version of the generic topos appropriate to their social status, but 
possibly also a debt to Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, 111-112 and 136- 
140, where the disguised Aphrodite claims noble descent.”’ 

At line 46 of Idyll 27 Akrotime in effect capitulates, and the remainder 
of the idyll progresses towards its final scene, the narrated sexual consum- 
mation of the pair (B15, 67-68). This progress and the consummation itself 
reintroduce with variation many of the generic topoi already featured in 
lines 1-45. Thus Aphrodite (B3) resurfaces, this time as the dedicatee of 
Akrotime’s virgin mitra (56), which Daphnis will offer to the goddess, and 


27 The mention ofthe family in both passages was noted by Sider (see ἢ. 25), 102 ἢ. 
13. It may be worth adding that ἐξ εὐηγενέων (Id. 27.43) is reminiscent of Θέμις 
nöyevng (HH 5.94), one of the goddesses to whom Anchises compares Aphrodite. 
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Aphrodite features again at 64 as the promised recipient of a sacrifice. Eros 
(B3) too reappears at 64, and he [15 also vowed a sacrifice, while Artemis, 
who earlier was brandished by Akrotime against Daphnis, is now brushed 
off with a brief apology (63). In addition, the earlier emphasis on Akro- 
time’s virginity (B6) is repeated at 52 as the seduction proceeds, and it is 
reversed at 65-66 just before she becomes a woman: 

KO. παρθένος ἔνθα βέβηκα, γυνὴ δ᾽ εἰς οἶκον ἀφέρπω. 

ΔΑ. ἀλλὰ γυνὴ μήτηρ τεκέων τροφός, οὐκέτι κώρα. 
All this is not to say that Akrotime yields to Daphnis instantly and fully. 
Her prior resistance to him (B7+) renews itself, although less convincingly, 
in a stream of protests and objections: she complains that he is touching 
her breasts (49, 51 — also B9); that he is damaging various articles of her 
clothing as he removes them (53, 55, 59); that someone is coming (57); 
and that he is full of promises, but she wonders whether he will fulfill them 
(61). A last, emphatic repetition comes in Daphnis’ continued heightened 
expressions of love. Earlier he had sworn perpetual fidelity to Akrotime 
(B1+%, 35-36). Now he adds that other standard variant of this topos: he 
wishes he could give her his soul, and so in effect claims that he would be 
willing to die for her (B1*, 62). 

Daphnis’ sexual progress from touching Akrotime’s breasts to his 
placing her naked on the ground is described in all its details (B9, 49-59). 
This is again reminiscent of the final section (42-53) of Archilochus fr. 
196a, but direct influence is once more uncertain, particularly since Idyll 
27 concentrates more on the removal of Akrotime’s clothes, whereas 
Archilochus was mainly interested in describing his diverse modes of 
handling the girl’s body. Two of the details in the two poems are, however, 
fairly close. Archilochus lays the girl down amid flowers (i.e. on the 
ground) and puts his soft cloak (?)around her (42-45), while Daphnis has 
Akrotime on the ground (but in a dry stream-bed, 53) and places a soft skin 
beneath her (54). Finally Daphnis and Akrotime reach sexual intercourse 
(B15, 67-68): ἀνίστατο φώριος εὐνή (68). An interesting variant of topos 
B10 surfaces after their love-making: Akrotime goes off either ‘with 
downcast eyes’ (70) or (perhaps better) with the reading of the MSS,” 
viz. ὄμμασιν αἰδομένη: ‘showing aidos in her eyes(?)’. Whichever reading 
we adopt, the similarity to and differences from Helen’s turned-back eyes 
at Iliad 3.427, the downcast eyes of Aphrodite in the Hymn to Aphrodite 
(156) and the turned-aside eyes of Anchises in that same Hymn (182) are 
noteworthy. 


28 This is Gow’s translation of Hermann’s emendation αἰδομένοις. 
29 1.6. C and D. On their disputed relationship cf. Sider (see n. 25), 99 n. 2; on these 
and other Theocritean MSS (and early printings) cf. Kirstein, 17-30, 42. 
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|[Bion] 2 


[Bion] 2 features a singer (Lycidas) and another character (Myrson) who 
requests a song from him. Only lines 21-32 are concerned with the actual 
wooing of Deidameia (A2) by Achilles (Al), dressed as a girl but with a 
man’s sexual needs (21). But Myrson, in his request to Lycidas for the 
song, mentions the deceits embodied in the tale (B12), namely the disguise 
of Achilles (7, later amplified in lines 15-20) and the concealment of their 
affair from Deidameia’s father (6). Moreover Lycidas starts his song at 
line 10 with mention of Helen’s abduction by Paris (B4*, cf. Theocritus 
Idyli 27.1), and he appends a reference to the wooed’s rival in that myth 
(B5, 11). The entire fragment may therefore be considered an oaristys. 
Achilles’ constant attentions to Deidameia as he woos her (22-25) include 
kissing her hand (B9, 23), and the intensity of his desire is conveyed in 
πάντα δ᾽ ἐποίει σπεύδων κοινὸν ἐς ὕπνον (Bl, 25-26). Achilles’ speech, 
which begins at line 27 and which presumably initiates a dialogue (B11), 
continues until the fragment breaks off at 32; it is also deceptive (B12) in 
that Achilles is exploiting his pretended femininity to persuade Deidameia 
to share a bed with him (B14). The speech, and the preceding description 
of Achilles’ appearance, cross-dressing, and activities as a girl (15-20), 
exhibit the humour also found in some other oaristyes. Deidameia’s 
virginity (B6), assured by the myth and setting, is doubly assured by the 
fact that the girls in Lycomedes’ gynaikeion sleep only with one another! 
This has the further paradoxically amusing effect of making the other girls 
Achilles’ potential rivals (B5). 


Catullus 45 
Because a full treatment of Catullus 45 as a member of the genre oaristys 
is appearing elsewhere (seen. 1 above) {ch. 7}, discussion of it is omitted 
here. 
Horace Odes 3.9 
Odes 3.9 is the first oaristys in dialogue form throughout (B11). Horace 


was obviously aware of Catullus 45 as a lyric predecessor; but presumably 
there were oaristyes in archaic Greek Iyric, elegy and iambic poetry which 


30 Line 31 contains the word δολία, which appears again to embody this theme, but 
the beginning of the line is unmetrical and corrupt. 
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exploited dialogue, in addition, of course, to Archilochus fr. 196a,' the 
only surviving oaristys from that period. Semonides fr. 14 West certainly 
hints further in this |direction, as may other Iyric sources lying behind 
Longus’ Daphnis and Chloe.” Their loss therefore constitutes a serious 
gap in the literary record. 

Odes 3.9 is clearly more complex than the generic norm, with certain 
of its elements appearing in modified or inverted guises. Its protagonists, 
Horace the wooer (Al) and Lydia the wooed (A2), are not current lovers 
but former, seemingly mutual (B13), lovers.”” Moreover, they are both at 
present actively engaged in love affairs with others, and each proclaims his 
or her infatuation with their current partner. So in effect the central stanzas 
consist of two additional included oaristyes in which Horace woos Chloe 
(9-12) and Lydia woos Calais (13-16). This multiplicity of oaristyes 
creates paradoxes: it blurs the wooer/wooed distinction between Horace 
and Lydia, and it results in Horace and Lydia each praising the other’s rival 
(B5), a situation so far encountered only in Iliad 3.424-448 and up to a 
point in Archilochus fr. 196a. However, as if Horace realised that he could 
go too far in defying his readers’ generic expectations, he adds at the end 
of the ode another, compensatory twist which partially renormalises the 
generic situation (below). The role alterations and amalgamations, generic 
inclusions, and temporal shifts found in Odes 3.9 (for the ode handles 
wooing with respect to the past, the present and the future) are, in their 
complexity and innovativeness, typical of Horace’s generic practice in the 
Odes; and inevitably they make it even more difficult to see Odes 3.9 as 
closely related to Catullus 45. 

Odes 3.9 begins with Horace reflecting on the time when he and Lydia 
were a pair; he asserts that he was then happier and more flourishing than 
the Great King of Persia (ed), This expression is a variant on topos Bl 
(the wooer’s love/desire expressed in heightened/exaggerated terms); and 
it might just possibly have been inspired by Catullus 45’s references to 
remote countries. It is combined with two other oaristys topoi, first the 
rival (B5), spoken of in a way that might imply ‘many rivals’ (nec quis- 
quam potior, 2), and second the physical contacts between the wooer and 
wooed (B9). Both topoi are developed in original ways: Horace reflects on 
the time when Lydia’s ‘more successful’ (B5, 2) lover, 1.6. her current 


31 Pace Nisbet-Rudd, 134, who exclude this poem from consideration, remarking that 
it offers “nothing directly comparable’. 

32 For the presence of Sappho in particular cf. Hunter (see n. 7), 62-63, 73-76. 

33 Such temporal switches are a recurrent generic phenomenon — a ‘formal’ (i.e. 
grammatically describable) “alteration’: cf. Cairns, GC, 127-128. 

34 (ἢ Nisbet-Rudd, 135 on line 4, noting that beatus/uoxäpıog were stock epithets of 
the Great King. 
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lover, was only potentially Horace’s rival, and when it was Horace, not his 
rival, who placed his arms around Lydia’s neck (B9, 2-3). In the next 
stanza Lydia responds with an exaggerated expression similar to that of 
Horace in the first stanza (Bl, 5-8). But Lydia substitutes for a foreign 
potentate a revered figure from Rome’s early history: she claims that, 
jwhen Horace was in love with ‘no other’ and Chloe was not preferred to 
her (another reference to a rival (B5, 5-6)), she (Lydia) ‘flourished with 
more renown than Roman Ilia’ (7-8). There are elements of covert humour 
here in the description of ‘Lydia’ (“the Lydian girl”) as more celebrated 
than ‘Roman’ Ilia (the mother of Romulus). In antiquity the Etruscans were 
incorrectly believed to have been immigrants from Lydia. Since Horace’s 
patron Maecenas was an Etruscan who self-consciously constructed him- 
self as such, the idea of a ‘Lydian girl’? being more famous than ‘Roman 
Ilia’ was probably intended to amuse Maecenas.” It also perhaps flatters 
Horace qua poet, since it would make Horace superior to Ennius, who had 
sung of Ilia. 

At line 9 — in the first included oaristys — Horace turns to his current 
situation: he reiterates a version of topos BI (the wooer’s love/desire 
expressed in heightened/exaggerated terms), but this time in connection 
with his present girl friend, Chloe. The topos appears in one of its standard 
forms: Horace will die for Chloe if doing so will ensure that his ‘soul’ (i.e. 
his beloved Chloe) survives (B1*, 11-12). This is not quite identical to 
Daphnis’ wish to give Akrotime his soul at Idyll 27.62, but it is along 
similar lines. Lydia then in the second included oaristys caps Horace’s 
account of his present love with her own current infatuation. The love 
shared by Lydia and her present lover Calais is explicitly flagged as mutual 
(B13, 13), no doubt in sly opposition to Horace’s current relationship 
where he is ‘ruled’ (9) and so is very much the wooer. Lydia’s Calais is 
given a patronymic and ethnic. Nisbet and Rudd take this to imply that 
Calais ‘(unlike Horace) comes of good family’.”° Such nomenclature was 
the standard way of representing a Greek as a free citizen of his city, but no 
more; so this contrast should not be over-stressed. Nisbet and Rudd also 
compare Idyll 27.43-45; the comparison is appropriate, although such 
claims are actually a more widespread oaristys topos (cf. B2). Finally 
Lydia again outbids Horace by asserting that she will die not once to 


35 This approach might alleviate some of Nisbet-Rudd’s apparent unease about these 
lines (136 on lines 7-8). For some further examples of the impact of Etruria and of 
Maecenas’ Etruscan self-construction on Augustan poetry, cf. F. Cairns, Sextus 
Propertius: The Augustan Elegist, Cambridge 2006 (hereafter Cairns, SPAE), esp. 
Ch. 8. 

36 Nisbet-Rudd, 133. 
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ensure Calais’ survival (B1*, 15-16) but twice.”’ Venus (B3) then enters 
the picture when Horace asks (B14, 17-20) how Lydia would react if their 
prisca Venus (17) were to bring them together again. Lydia replies with a 
comparatio in deterius of Horace with his rival, her present lover (B5, 21-- 
23), but she leaves the door open to a reconciliation (24). The ode thus 
ends with an invitation (B14) to a renewed [relationship and an implication 
that their sexual liaison might not just be renewed (B15), but be perpetual 
(B1%, 24). This ending to some extent resolves the generic complexities of 
Odes 3.9 by partially renormalising the including oaristys of Horace and 
Lydia. 


Roman Elegy: Propertius 1.10.1-10; 1.13.7-32; 2.15 


Roman elegy handles the oaristys in complex and sophisticated ways. One 
might have expected that the three Propertian elegies which exploit the 
genre (1.10, 1.13, and 2.15) would provide elegiac analogues to the Iyric 
oaristys of Catullus 45. It is clear, however, that a lost source for these 
elegies had already transformed some facets of the genre, and had 
differentiated it from its epic, Iyric and bucolic predecessors. That source 
can be identified with some confidence. Propertius 1.10, which in overall 
terms is erotodidaxis,‘ but which includes an example of oaristys (lines 1-- 
10), and Propertius 1.13, in which oaristys is even more prominent, both 
address a ‘Gallus’ who is also the addressee of 1.5 and 1.20. Several 
scholars, including myself, have argued that this Gallus is Propertius’ pre- 
decessor in elegy, the poet, soldier, and first Roman ‘prefect’ of Egypt, C. 
Cornelius Gallus.” The oaristys passages of Propertius 1.10 and 1.13 pro- 
vide significant material for that argumentation. ° In 1.10.1-10 Propertius 
relates how he witnessed love-making between Gallus and a puella, and 
the same scenario recurs in 1.13. Since it is unlikely that anyone in Pro- 
pertius’ social circle would in real life have had sexual intercourse while a 


37 This is possibly an imitation of Acme’s out-bidding of Septimius’ declaration of 
love in Cat. 45. 

38 The standard treatments of erotodidaxis in ancient poetry are still A.L. Wheeler, 
Propertius as Praeceptor Amoris, CP 5 (1910), 28-40; id., Erotic teaching in 
Roman elegy and the Greek sources. Part I, CP 5 (1910), 440-450; id., Erotic 
teaching in Roman elegy and the Greek sources. Part II, CP 6 (1911), 56-77; cf. 
also Cairns, GC, Index of Genres and Examples, and General Index s.v. 
erotodidaxis. 

39 (ἢ Cairns, SPAE, Chh. 3-6; 12 for bibliography and arguments. 

40 Re Gallan input into Prop. 2.15 cf. also the quadrisyllabic pentameter ending 
coniugium at 2.15.28 and the Greek trisyllabic pentameter ending thalamo at 
2.15.14, with Cairns, SPAE, 156, 185. 
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friend looked on, and since it is even more unlikely that Propertius would 
have claimed to have witnessed his friend having sex in real life, anumber 
of scholars, starting with Franz Skutsch, have correctly seen in 1.10 and 
1.13 references to Propertius reading a poem or poems by Cornelius Gallus 
in which Gallus gave an account of his own love-making."' 

|This view can be underpinned through examination of the relevant 
passages of 1.10 and 1.13, which are indubitably two variations on a single 
source, Their verbal/conceptual congruities are manifold. They start off 
with: 


1.10 1.13 

testis (1) me ... teste (14) 
lacrimis (2) flere (16) 

morientem (5) animam deponere (17) 
Galle, puella (5) Galle, puella (4) 
complexa ... puella (5) vinctum ... collo (15), 


iniectis ... manibus (16), 
complexus ... vestros (19) 
vidimus (6) vidi ego (14, 15) 


Rather than being wholly the product of Propertian self-imitation these 
features seem likely to embody two different Propertian interactions with 
his Gallan model or models. In particular the further congruities of the 
culminating couplets of the two descriptions argue for this. Their 
pentameters are a close match both verbally and in sense: 

tantus in alternis vocibus ardor erat (1.10.10) 

tantus erat demens inter utrosque furor (1.13.20) 
But their hexameters, although they continue to present a close verbal simi- 
larity, are conceptually diverse; so they presumably reflect two different 
imitations/emulations by Propertius of one or two items from Gallus’ 
account(s) of his own love-making: 

non tamen a vestro potui secedere lusu (1.10.9) 

non ego complexus potui diducere vestros (1.13.19) 


41 This suggestion was first made by F. Skutsch, Gallus und Vergil. Aus Vergils 
Frühzeit. Zweiter Teil, Leipzig and Berlin 1906, 144-145; it has subsequently been 
reinforced by other scholars aware of Skutsch’s insight, and it has been put 
forward as a new proposal by yet others unaware of the bibliography. For further 
discussion of the Gallan inspiration of Prop. 1.10 and 1.13, cf. Cairns, 116-118. 

42 See also Cairns SPAE, Index of Gallan Words and Concepts under the appropriate 
terms. 
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Gallus’ lost account, doubtless part of his elegiac Amores,” will have 
contained dialogue and sexual activity in combination. Propertius 1.10 has 
Gallus speaking during intercourse: 

cum te complexa morientem, Galle, puella 
vidimus et longa ducere verba mora (1.10.5-6) 
and explicit dialogue between the two lovers during their love-making 
comes at 1.10.9-10: 
|non tamen a vestro potui secedere lusu 
tantus in alternis vocibus ardor erat 
alternis vocibus has troubled some commentators because the concept is 
introduced here suddenly and without explanation; this is simply due to the 
fact that an ancient audience would have expected dialogue in an oaristys 
since it is a topos of the genre (Bl 5/6 The two couplets quoted are, of 
course, also replete with other abbreviated oaristys topoi: complexa (5) 
indicates the lovers’ embrace (B9); morientem (5) alludes, although 
obliquely and out of context, to the death motif (B1*) as well as implying 
that intercourse (B15) is on-going, something later made explicit in /usu 
(9);” and vidimus points to the vision/eyes topos (B10) — although here 
the topos is transferred to a third party, Propertius. The love of Gallus and 
his puella is mutual (B13, vestris ... in lacrimis, 2) and it is heightened and 
impassioned (Bl, 10). 

Elegy 1.13 contains Propertius’ second rewriting of Gallus’ poetic 
account(s) of his own love-making. Oaristys features in it more largely (7- 
32), with the greatest concentration of its topoi coming in lines 13-26, 
although again the overall genre is erotodidaxis. If O’s reading verbis in 
line 17 can be justified,* Gallus once more speaks there (optatis... verbis), 
and the girl’s words are mentioned later (illa suis verbis, 32). So 1.13 
would, like 1.10, involve dialogue between the lovers (B11), and this, 
along with 1.10.10’s alternis vocibus and the topical nature of dialogue in 
the genre, would further argue that there was dialogue in Cornelius Gallus’ 
oaristys elegy (or elegies) too. Doubtless the other oaristys elements which 
recur in Propertius 1.10 and 1.13 were also present in Gallus. The instances 
in 1.13 are: exaggerated claims about the intensity of Gallus’ love and 


43 Fora reassertion that Amores was Gallus’ title cf. Cairns, SPAE, 230-232. 

44 For another view of alternis vocibus, cf. 1.1. O’Hara, The New Gallus and the 
Alternae Voces of Propertius 1.10.10, CQ 39 (1989), 561-562. 

45 Cf. ΚΕ. Pichon, Index verborum amatoriorum, repr. Hildesheim 1966 (= De 
sermone amatorio apud Latinos elegiarum scriptores, [Diss.] Paris [1902], 75- 
303), 191-192 s.v. ludere. 

46 With the humanist emendation labris printed by some editors the phrase would 
refer to the standard topos of lovers’ transferring their souls; but the apparent con- 
ceptual confluence of Prop. 1.10.5-6 and Prop. 1.13.17 enjoins caution. 
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about Gallus’ happiness in love (Bl, 15-28), including the death motif 
(Β1 "ἢ, 17, cf. also, although obliquely, periturus, 33); the lovers’ touching 
and kissing (B9, vinctum ... collo (15), iniectis ... manibus (16)); their 
mutual love (B13, inter utrosque furor, 20); their sexual intercourse (B15, 
15-20, esp. 18 with its erotic aposiopesis: et quae deinde meus celat, 
amice, Pudor);” vision, again transferred to Propertius (B10, 14, 15); and 
the girl’s rivals in love (B5, 2-12, 25-28, 34). It may be noteworthy that 
pallor (1.13.7) jJand tears (1.10.2; 1.13.16) appear in the oaristys for the 
first time in these two elegies, as they were probably prefigured in Gallus. 
Their introduction may be part of the same process of elegiac trans- 
mutation and refinement of traditional oaristys topoi seen in other aspects 
of 1.10 and 1.13, namely the transference of ‘vision’ and shame to a third 
party, the indirect use of the death motif, the complete absence of divine 
assistance (B3), and the collapsing of the extended wooing of some earlier 
examples into a more economic description limited to the preliminaries to 
sex and the actual sexual act. 

In Propertius 2.15 the poet (Al) appropriates to his own persona at 
least some elements from the Gallan oaristys “ poem or poems that he had 
already exploited in 1.10 and 1.13 when writing about Gallus’ love-life. 
But 2.15 is lengthier, and it is an oaristys throughout. After the initial 
couplet’s heightened expressions of Propertius’ love (Bl, 1-2) for Cynthia 
(A2) dialogue (Bl1) surfaces early in line 3’s multa ... narramus verba: cf. 
verba (1.10.6); alternis vocibus (1.10.10); verbis (1.13.32). The importance 
of dialogue for this elegy is confirmed later when Propertius repeats the 
words of sexual invitation to him from Cynthia (B14, 8). She uttered this 
invitation even though she is the wooed, which indicates that, at least for 
this brief moment, their love was mutual (B13). Propertius’ sexual success 
(B15) is made immediately clear in the first couplet and is then reiterated 
in 3-4: 

quam multa apposita narramus verba lucerna 
quantaque sublato lumine rixa fuit. 
The sequence ‘with the lamp to hand’ (3), i.e. when they were at supper, 
and ‘with the lamp removed’ (4), 1.6. after supper, is an unmistakable 
reference to sexual intercourse, confirmed, if confirmation is needed, by 
his later mention of the figurae Veneris at line 9. Much of the elegy is 
devoted to the details of Propertius’ night of love, sometimes hinted at 
indirectly. Lines 5-10 and 17-20 narrate or imply a number of signs of 
Cynthia’s willingness (B7*) or unwillingness (B7+), as she practices her 


47 Here the ‘shame’ is that of the onlooker, as it was of the wooed in Theocr. Id. 27. 
48 Thus Propertius ‘becomes’ Gallus in 2.15, as he ‘becomes’ Gallus’ mytho- 
logical/literary lovers Milanion in 1.1 and Acontius in 1.18. 
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coquetry upon her infatuated lover. When Cynthia is willing, the pair’s 
embraces and kisses (B9, 5, 72109); and various sexual positions (9, cf. 
11) are featured; her unwillingness takes the form of ‘covering up’ (6, 17). 

Cynthia’s intermittent wish to be covered leads Propertius to a 
passionate enunciation of the vision topos (B10, 11): he wants to see 
Cynthia naked as they make love (cf. also oculi, 12; viderit, 22; oculos, 
23). Two Homeric/mythical |paradeigmata (B4) are introduced to under- 
line Propertius’ wish (13-16). The first (13-14) involves the generically 
prominent Paris and Helen, the second (15-16) Selene and Endymion. At 
lines 17-22 Propertius modulates into verbal “invitations’ (B14) to naked 
love-making; these have to do not with his past night of love but with the 
future of his affair with Cynthia, and they involve threats of violence 
should she be uncompliant. That may be another new feature in oaristys, 
again possibly an elegiac innovation, although it must be remembered that 
Akrotime accused Daphnis of handling her roughly in Idyll 27 (53, 55, 59). 
Propertius’ invitations then turn into heightened aspirations for, and 
declarations of, his love for Cynthia (Bl, 23-50); they parallel and amplify 
the first couplet, and they presumably exculpate his threats by implying 
that they were fuelled by passionate love. The declarations involve adynata 
in the natural world (31-36), and (very largely) the death motif (B1*), 
which appears in a number of oblique forms: Propertius will live and die in 
Cynthia’s love (36); he will achieve immortality if he enjoys many such 
nights with Cynthia (39); and finally death provides the pretext for the 
‘carpe diem’ epilogue of lines 51-54.°° Another motif prominent in the 
centre of the elegy is Propertius’ aspiration for the perpetuity of his affair 
with Cynthia (Bl%, 25-36). En passant the notion of a rival (B5) to 
Cynthia is briskly rejected at 35. It is interesting and a mark of Propertius’ 
wish for a permanent relationship with Cynthia that his lengthy declara- 
tions (innovatively) follow, instead of preceding, their love-making. The 
effect of removing them from the preliminaries to love-making is also, and 
paradoxically, to reduce the verbal aspect of the initial section of the 
oaristys in Propertius 2.15 and to privilege physical love-making over 
talking at that point. The reversed positioning of these elements in Pro- 
pertius 2.15 might reflect Gallan influence, but it could equally well be an 
original contribution by Propertius. 


49 For oscula (10) with the meaning labra, ora, cf. P. Fedeli, Properzio: Elegie Libro 
II, Cambridge 2005 (ARCA 45), 448 on lines 5-10. 

50 It is not clear whether the reference to the bones of the dead at Actium (44) is 
intended as a further manifestation of this topos. 
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Roman Elegy: Ovid Amores 1.5; 3.2 


The next stage in the reductive process seen in Propertius is visible in the 
first Ovidian example of oaristys, Amores 1.5, which in part imitates 
Propertius 2.15°' and in part, no doubt, the lost oaristys poem(s) of 
Cornelius Gallus. Amores 1.5 confines itself (after eight lines of scene- 
setting) to describing sex between Ovid (Al) and Corinna (A2), the cul- 
mination of which is signalled by the erotic aposiopesis cetera quis nescit? 
(B15, 25); thus Amores 1.5 omits jentirely the preliminary dialogue usually 
found in the genre. This omission should probably be related to the phy- 
sical and temporal settings of the elegy: Corinna visits Ovid in his house at 
mid-day, which she would hardly have done for any purpose other than 
love-making. Ovid further explains his omission of the standard prelimi- 
naries of the oaristys when he compares Corinna to Semiramis and Lais 
(11-12, B4). These were courtesans, amateur and professional respec- 
tively; so Ovid is discreetly characterising Corinna too as a courtesan who 
has come” by appointment for one purpose only. In this situation a 
preliminary dialogue would have been otiose, but Corinna nevertheless 
puts up a simulated half-hearted resistance (B12; B7*+, 14-16) to Ovid’s 
efforts to strip her. This is probably meant to be a courtesan’s teasing equi- 
valent of the token resistance made by certain of the women wooed in 
other examples of oaristys (cf. B7+). Like Propertius at various points in 
2.15, Ovid expatiates on the physical charms of Corinna, but he does so in 
two more concentrated passages (9-12, 17-23). Propertius’ enthusiastic 
physical description of his girl-friend amplified the standard expressions of 
love or desire uttered by lovers in the oaristys (Bl); Ovid’s similar 
description substitutes for it. Vision (B10) is prominent in oculos._... 
nostros (17) and vidi (19, 23), the latter an exact verbal reprise of the 
Gallan-Propertian uses (above); and vision was already prominent by 
implication in the extended discussion (3-8), tinged with typical Ovidian 
irony and sleight-of-hand, of the appropriate light conditions in which to 
receive verecundae puellae! Touching (B9) is explicit in tetigi (19) and 
pressi (24, cf. premi (20));, and pressi is a direct homage to 
Propertius/Gallus. * Moreover Ovid includes the position topos (B8) by 
having Corinna ‘stand’ in front of him (17), but he displaces it: she does so 
once he has stripped her, not on her first arrival. The displacement gives 


51 (ΓΕ J.C. McKeown, Ovid Amores: Text, Prolegomena and Commentary: in four 
volumes. II A Commentary on Book One, Leeds 1989 (ARCA 22), 103-104. 

52 Cf. Pichon (seen. 45), 289 s.v. venire. 

53 Cf. also Cairns, SPAE, Index of Gallan Words and Concepts s.v. video etc. 

54 Cf.Prop. 2.15.42, although in a different context. 
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the topos greater prominence and so underlines Ovid’s amused comment 
on it. 

Ovid’s second Amores example of oaristys, 3.2 contrasts with Amores 
1.5 in that there is no description at all of love-making in it. Ovid seems to 
have decided to separate out erotic “dialogue’ and love-making in his two 
oaristys elegies of the Amores and to apportion topoi more closely associ- 
ated with sexual fulfilment to 1.5, and topoi connected with preliminary 
wooing to 3.2. In the latter elegy Ovid is sitting in the crowded Circus 
Maximus beside a young woman whom he wishes to seduce. She is clearly 
designated as a meretrix: she comes alone to the Circus; she wears pallia, 
Greek dress appropriate to her occupation, and she is unveiled (see below); 
so she may well be attending the |games for pick-ups. Ovid, then, has 
reasonable hope of success. Amores 3.2 might in the hands of a lesser 
master have consisted of dialogue (Β11). But in Ovid’s hands the ‘dia- 
logue’ is so one-sided that it is in effect a monologue: Ovid makes all the 
running, while the girl says nothing, or at most one line (84, see below). 
So, although we constantly expect Ovid’s words to elicit a reply from the 
girl, they never, or almost never, do. This de facto substitution of mono- 
logue for expected dialogue is typical of Ovid’s ironic humour, here at his 
own expense. Along with the absence of actual love-making in Amores 
3.2, it is intended to leave us unsure whether Ovid’s efforts will be as 
successful as he hopes. The ‘dialogic monologue’ is a literary tour de force 
since Ovid succeeds in introducing into it many of the topoi found in the 
dialogue portions of other oaristyes. 

Ovid starts off by revealing his physical position: he is sitting (sedeo, 
1) in the Circus (Βδ), not, he hastens to add, because he is a fan of chariot 
racing but because he wants to talk (3, a hint of ΒΤ], the dialogue, in this 
case manqu£) and sit (sederem [3], again B8) with the girl, and to let her 
know that he loves her (Bl, 1-4). This declaration of love is followed by 
various further ploys and arguments: Ovid declares that he wants to look at 
her (5-6: tu cursus spectas, ego te, spectemus uterque/ quod iuvat, atque 
oculos pascat uterque suos, B10); cf. also conspecta (13) and spectat (16) 
in Ovid’s aspiration to be a charioteer and his self-comparison with Pelops. 
Ovid perceives that the girl favours one of the charioteers, but he copes 
with this hint of a rival (B5, 7-8) by a heightened declaration of love in 
which he says that he himself would become a charioteer to win the girl’s 
favour (Bl, 9-14), and in which by implication he compares the girl 
flatteringly to Hippodameia (B4, 15-18). At this point the girl appears to 
shrink away from Ovid (B7+, 19), but he counters with increased atten- 
tions to her, including showing simulated concern for her comfort. Ovid 
pretends to think that her neighbours on the other side and in the row 
behind are crowding her and so touching her (21-23, a projection of his 
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own wish: cf. B9), and he asks them not to do so (24). Ovid then declares 
that the girl’s pallia are trailing on the ground (25-26). He picks them up, 
the nearest he can contrive to touching her person (cf. ΒΘ, 26); this allows 
him to catch a glimpse of her legs” (B10: cf. the indirect confirmation of 
this in 28 spectes and direct confirmation in 33 non visis), and to pile on 
more flattery in the form of compliments on her legs (27-34). These com- 
pliments again include flattering mythological comparisons (B4, 29-32): 
first with the legs of Atalanta (29-30) in risqu& terms which again hint [αἱ 
his wish to touch — and do more to — the girl (cf. B9), and second with 
the legs of Diana in terms only deceptively more wholesome (cf. 31 suc- 
cinctae). Ovid follows up these compliments with further expressions of 
his amatory fervor (Bl, 33-40, with much prominence given to heat as a 
metaphor for love); these culminate with his brushing away of (no doubt 
imaginary) dust from the girl’s dress (B9, 41-42). 

Next comes a description of the procession, with its statues of the gods, 
entering the Circus (43ff.). Ovid dismisses many of these gods as irrelevant 
to his current quest (47-54). But he prays to the first ofthem, Victoria, that 
his love will be victorious, and to the last of them, Venus, that he will 
conquer the girl (B3, 45-46; 56-57). The ancient pseudo-etymologies 
linking Venus with vinco and Victoria are overt and meaningful here.” 
Venus’ statue, so Ovid asserts, nods its agreement, and Ovid asks the girl 
to add her promise to that of Venus (58-60), claiming that she will be to 
him a goddess greater than Venus! Ovid then (cynically) swears an oath by 
all the gods whose images are present that he wants the girl to be his 
mistress for ever (Bl%, 61-62). More concern for the girl’s comfort (63-- 
64, her legs are again to the fore) precedes a vivid description of the chariot 
race (65-82), during which Ovid becomes a rabid supporter of the 
charioteer favoured by the girl — an ironic reversal of his stance in the 
initial couplet where he expressed his indifference to racing but never- 
theless wished victory for her favoured charioteer, and an equally ironic 
follow-up to his subsequent fantasy self-identification with that charioteer 
(7-18). The recall of the chariots at one point (75) provides Ovid with a 
pretext for inviting the girl to lean on his breast: otherwise, he says, her 
hair will be disturbed’’ by the togas being waved about by the excited 
spectators. This invitation is meant to give Ovid another opportunity to 
touch the girl (B9, 74-76); her response to it is not recorded, but from this 


55 Some of the tricks played by Ovid here, along with their intentions and results, are 
set forth explicitly in AA 1.135-170 where Ovid’s ‘pupils’ are being instructed to 
employ them; cf. A.S. Hollis, Ovid: Ars Amatoria Book I, Oxford 1977, 58-63. 

56 Cf.R. Maltby, A Lexicon of Ancient Latin Etymologies, Leeds 1991 (ARCA 25), 
s.vv. Venus; Victoria. 

57 Hence she is unveiled, another confirmation of her meretrix status (see above). 
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point on, as they watch the race together, Ovid starts to speak of her as his 
domina, not in aspiration as earlier at 18, 57, and 62, but by implication as 
a fact (80, 81); this may mean that she complied with his invitation. The 
girl’s favourite is victorious (81-82) and at the end of the elegy Ovid 
receives, or thinks he has received, the girl’s agreement (B7*, 83-84) to his 
sexual proposition (B14) in the form of a promise conveyed by her smile 
and a flash of her eyes (cf. B10). Unfortunately the end of the elegy brings 
with it two perplexities.°° First, is hoc in the final line (hoc satis est, alio 
cetera redde loco, 84) a nominative pronoun and the subject of est, |or is it 
an ablative pronominal adjective in agreement with /oco? Second, is the 
line spoken (or thought) by Ovid or by the girl? If by Ovid, it means either: 
“This is enough for the moment’ or ‘Enough in this place’, ‘give me the 
rest’ (i.e. complete sexual satisfaction — with cetera in the same sense as 
at Amores 1.5.25) ‘elsewhere’. This would imply that Ovid is sanguine 
about the future outcome of his enterprise, although we, as sceptical 
readers, may be less sanguine. If the girl speaks, she means either: “That is 
enough for now’ or ‘Enough in this place’, “tell me the rest elsewhere’; in 
that case the expected dialogue element (B11) has emerged after long 
tantalisation, and a further meeting between the pair is implied. Ovid, then, 
has grounds for hope, although one suspects that events may take a more 
mercenary turn than he might have wished. 


Ovid Metamorphoses 14.622-771 


Ovid’s hexameter Metamorphoses also features an oaristys, the wooing of 
Pomona by Vertumnus. Although this long passage cannot be examined 
here in detail, a brief analysis of its oaristys topoi is feasible. After 
sketching Pomona’s arboricultural obsessions (623-633), Ovid describes 
her parallel obsession with preserving her virginity (B6, 634-642): she 
resists all attempts by Vertumnus’ rivals, 1.6. satyrs and so forth (B5, 635-- 
641); and even Vertumnus, who is in love with her, is unsuccessful. So he 
adopts many disguises (B12, 643-652) in order to gaze on Pomona’s 
beauty (B10, 653: ut caperet spectatae gaudia formae). Finally he dis- 
guises himself as an old woman (again B12, 654-656), enters her orchard, 
praises its produce and her, and kisses her (B9, 658), before sitting on the 
ground (B8, 659) and beginning his wooing. First he presses Pomona in 
general terms to abandon her wish to remain a virgin (B6, esp. 668), using 
the analogy of a ‘married’ vine and elm which are part of her orchard 
(661-669), and then comparing her in the number of her wooers — again 


58 Presumably all would have been clear when Ovid recited the elegy. 
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(potential) rivals of Vertumnus (B5, 672-674, cf. 677) — to the mythical 
and Homeric heroines Helen (B4*, 669), Hippodameia”” and Penelope (B4, 
670-671). Next Vertumnus, exploiting his disguise as an old woman and 
as such a match-maker, starts to plead his own case. He begins at line 675 
to urge Pomona to accept his advice on a choice of spouse, and he 
verbalises the ‘old woman’s’ affection for Pomona ambivalently so that it 
also expresses his own love for her (Bl, 676-677: hanc audire voles, quae 
te plus omnibus illis,/ plus, gquam credis, amo). The disguised Vertumnus 
next advances his own merits openly in a discourse which in effect 
constitutes a further heightened declaration of his love |for Pomona (Bl, 
680-692): Vertumnus is no gadabout; he does not fall in love with a girl 
the moment he 5665 her (cf. B10, 681-682: nec .../ quam modo vidit, 
amat), and Pomona will be his first and last love (B1%, 682-683) — not 
quite an oath but approaching one (cf. Bl+). Vertumnus is good-looking 
and talented, and he will do everything she tells him; they have shared 
interests; Pomona should beware of offending the gods by obduracy (cf. 
B3). This last point is then illustrated by the tale of Iphis and Anaxarete 
(698-761), after which (still disguised) Vertumnus exhorts Pomona to 
unite with him (B14, 762). He then reverts to his true form, their desire 
becomes mutual, and she complies (B13; B15, 770-771). 


AP 5.255 (Paulus Silentiarius) 


Oaristys survived into late antiquity. An epigram of the Byzantine poet 
Paulus Silentiarius (AP 5.255) is, like Amores 1.5, a description of love- 
making, but, as in Catullus 45, Propertius 1.10, and Propertius 1.13, the 
poet is not one of the lovers but an “onlooker’. Paulus’ epigram was clearly 
conceived within the oaristys tradition; and there is a close, although 
indirect, connection between it and the Propertian examples of the genre. 
Their uses of topos B10 reveal this clearly: AP 5.255 begins: εἶδον ἐγὼ 
ποθέοντας (1), while Propertius 1.10.6 stresses in vidimus (the authorial 
plural) that Propertius ‘saw’ Gallus and his mistress in the act of 
intercourse, and Propertius 1.13.14 repeats this stress in vidi ego, the exact 
equivalent of εἶδον ἐγώ. Again, although there is no third party “observer’ 
in Propertius 2.15, Propertius nevertheless places special emphasis over 
fourteen lines (9-24) on the visual delights of Cynthia’s nude body, an 
emphasis imitated by Ovid in Amores 1.5, and possibly anticipated by 
Cornelius Gallus. This is exactly the emphasis that begins Paulus Silenti- 
arius’ epigram, which also shares with Amores 1.5 its lack of dialogue. 


59 Cf.Ov. Am. 3.2.15-16. 
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However, the closeness in these respects of these different examples of 
oaristys is not due to Paulus having been acquainted with Roman elegy; 
nor is it determined purely by generic convention. Rather a Greek prede- 
cessor (or predecessors) of Gallus must have featured a similar emphasis, 
and so influenced both Gallus and Paulus Silentiarius. If that predecessor 
was an epigrammatist, he could have been Philodemus,” if an elegist, 
perhaps a poet of Hellenistic subjective elegy.°' Other oaristys topoi are 
present too: heightened descriptions of the lovers’ |(mutual, B13) love (Bl, 
passim), including their exchange of clothes (5-10) and the terms 
“unendurable madness’ (1), “insatiable’ (3), and “limb-devouring famine of 
incurable love-madness’ (11-12); reversed comparisons of the lovers with 
a Homeric hero (Achilles, whose own oaristys is [Bion] 2, also with its 
heavy element of cross-dressing — see above) and with a god (Apollo) 
(B4, 7-10); and the lovers’ kisses and embraces (B9, 2, 3-4, 11, 13-16). 


IV. The Ethos of the Genre Oaristys 


The analyses of individual oaristyes in $III permit some more general 
conclusions about the ethos of the oaristys. It is an inescapable fact that 
personal interactions, particularly those involving sexuality, can easily 
evoke humour and irony in both participants and observers. This perhaps 
makes it more surprising that within the body of oaristyes studied here the 
tone and intent incline on balance much more to the serious than to the 
humorous. Elements of humour certainly appear widely and they are not to 
be dismissed, but in essence the oaristys is not a genre intended to provoke 
laughter. This overall assessment of the genre contributed in my earlier 
essay to its conclusion that there is no generic basis for regarding Catullus 
45 as anything other than a sincere portrait of mutual love. The remarks 
which follow expand and supplement the argumentation presented there 
about the ethos of the oaristys. 

The earliest extant oaristys (Homer Iliad 3.424-448) contains what are 
clearly advanced topical variations upon earlier, lost oaristyes: the wooed 
(Helen) is not a virgin (plausibly the generic norm) and she displays not 
just reluctance (again probably the norm, especially when the wooed are 
virgins) but downright hostility to her wooer, Paris. Moreover her high 


60 (ἢ e.g. AP 5.213 for similar stress on the visual in an erotic context. 

61 For a new possibility in this area cf. A.M. Morelli, Sul papiro di Ossirinco LIV 
3723. Considerazioni sui caratteri dell’elegia erotica ellenistica alla luce dei nuovi 
ritrovamenti papiracei, RFIC 122 (1994), 385-421; J.L. Butrica, Hellenistic erotic 
elegy: the evidence of the papyri, PLLS 9 (1996), 297-322. 
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praise of his rival, Menelaus, is also generically abnormal and probably 
reflects Menelaus’ status as her lawful husband; it is paralleled only in 
Horace Odes 3.9. These features not only reveal Homer’s generic sophisti- 
cation; they also underline the narrative significance of this particular 
scene. By Book 3 both the Greeks and the Trojans are weary of the long 
war, and both sides are hopeful that the duel between Menelaus and Paris 
will resolve the conflict once and for all. Paris’ preservation by Aphrodite 
temporarily frustrates that purpose, but the shared desire for peace persists. 
It will lead before long to the proposal of Antenor that Helen and the goods 
which came with her be given back to the Greeks (Tliad 7.350-351), to 
which Paris responds that he is willing to give back the goods, but not to 
restore Helen (362-364). The oaristys of Iliad 3, in which Paris professes a 
desire for Helen even greater than when they first made love, both illus- 
trates and motivates his refusal, a decision which will carry the day among 
the Trojans and which will lead to the fall of Troy. 

|Homer’s second oaristys (Iliad 14.159-353) certainly contains humo- 
rous elements, but it plays an equally significant role in the epic narrative. 
It is of course a cause for amusement that the greatest of the gods is 
cozened by his own wife, who has frequently been the target of his abuse, 
hostility and infidelity; and it is equally amusing that Hera’s trick is sexual 
and that she manages to enlist the unknowing help of Aphrodite, whose 
interests in the Greek-Trojan conflict are diametrically opposed to her own. 
But Hera has a serious purpose in seducing and then sedating Zeus — to 
allow Ares and Poseidon to turn the tide of war in favour of the Greeks. 
That purpose Hera achieves, but only temporarily, and her success has a 
major unexpected and unwelcome outcome for the Greeks. Similarly in 
Homeric Hymn 5 the spectacle of Aphrodite being herself the victim of 
love, and even being reduced to passing herself off as a virgin in order to 
ensnare Anchises, is humorous, but once again the effects of her actions 
are not. Anchises anxiously asks Aphrodite whether he will in future be 
impotent (188-190) and she replies in the negative (193-195), so in this 
version he is not thus afflicted. This settled, the emphasis turns to the 
future Aeneas (196) and (after a digression) to his upbringing. The notion 
that the Hymn was written to celebrate the aetion and ancestry of a dynasty 
of Aeneiadae ruling in the Troad in the poet’s time has more to commend it 
than has sometimes been thought, and it has recently again been accorded 
the prominence which it deserves.°” 


62 For this theory, and for bibliographical references to criticism of it, cf. M. West, 
Homeric Hymns, Homeric Apocrypha, Lives of Homer, Cambridge MA-London 
2003 (Loeb Classical Library), 15 and (in extenso) A. Faulkner, The Homeric 
Hymn to Aphrodite: Introduction, Text, and Commentary, Oxford 2008, 3-18. 
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So far the oaristyes discussed in relation to humour have been those of 
gods and heroes. The descent to human level in Archilochus fr. 196a is not 
accompanied by increased humour. Archilochus’ ultimate ploy in his 
attempts to persuade the girl might raise a smile, but his attack on Neobule 
and the suspicion that he is setting out to blacken the reputation of her 
virgin sister too, and indeed of her whole family, are not amusing, and they 
transform the epode into a malignantly serious enterprise. With Theocritus 
Idyll 27 touches of humour do become more numerous, but the seduction 
— with a view to marriage — of a country girl by a cowherd, although of 
no great moment for the universe, is a serious enough business for the 
rustic pair. [Bion] 2’s encounter between Achilles and Deidameia again has 
its intrinsic light-hearted aspects, which its poet exploits ingeniously; but 
there is nothing to say that it did not end on a more serious note similar to 
that of Homeric Hymn 5, i.e. anticipation of the birth of Neoptolemus, 
ancestor of the royal house of Epirus. Also on the Greek side although 
much later, AP 5.255 (Paulus Silentiarius), no doubt following a |lost Hel- 
lenistic model, concentrates on the intensity of the lovers’ feelings and the 
visual interest of their activities. 

The Roman oaristyes overlap to some extent in their tone and intent 
with their Greek predecessors, although there is a greater tendency towards 
certain features already present in the Greek examples, namely emphasis 
on the strength of the wooer’s attachment (Bl) and an ironic and humorous 
approach to love. Passionate love and humour/irony are, of course, in- 
herently inconsistent, and this causes some oaristyes to feature only one of 
them. Thus heightened emotion is completely absent from Horace Odes 
3.9, and this permits Horace to project an ironic and self-deprecatory view 
of himself as a lover and to conduct his wooing via a cynical and coolly 
speculative negotiation with Lydia rather than via an expression of ardent 
passion for her. Similarly Ovid’s two oaristyes in the Amores are to dif- 
ferent degrees detached and cynical. Amores 1.5 is motivated not by grand 
passion but by calculating lust; and Amores 3.2 is doubly cynical and 
amusing, a pick-up ‘by the book’ in the Circus of a prostitute there to be 
picked up. Contrariwise Propertius 2.15 is all passion for Cynthia. 

When humour and passion do appear in tandem their spheres of action 
are carefully distinguished. In Metamorphoses 14.622-771 the devices 
used by Vertumnus to conduct his wooing will raise smiles among readers, 
but his obsessive love for Pomona is unalloyed by any trace of humour. 
Again Propertius 1.10 and 1.13 manage to combine a high level of emotion 
with a certain dash of irony by sharply discriminating the two antipathetic 
elements. Propertius portrays the love between Gallus and his girl as 
sincere and profound, and since he himself is also a lover, he has a strongly 
positive view of it. The irony derives solely from the strange situation in 
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which Propertius finds himself, namely that he is acting as “teacher of love’ 
to his own poetic master and patron, Cornelius Gallus. In sum, then, a poet 
who is himself the wooer may in an oaristys make fun of his own feelings 
and his own expressions of them or he may adopt a cynical attitude 
towards love. But where a poet is not the wooer in the oaristys, he may 
certainly smile at some of the interactions of the wooer and wooed, but he 
will not mock the feelings or behaviour of the lovers, nor will he express 
cynicism about love. 


7 


Catullus 45: The Wooing of Acme and Septimius” 


Acmen Septimius, suos amores, 

tenens in gremio “mea” inquit “Acme, 

ni te perdite amo atque amare porro 

omnes sum assidue paratus annos, 

quantum qui pote plurimum perire, 5 
solus in Libya Indiaque tosta 

caesio ueniam obuius leoni.” 

hoc ut dixit, Amor sinistra et ante 

dextram sternuit approbationem. 

at Acme leuiter caput reflectens 10 
et dulcis pueri ebrios ocellos 

illo purpureo ore sauiata, 

“sic,” inquit “mea uita, Septimille, 

huic uni domino usque seruiamus, 

ut multo mihi maior acriorque 15 
ignis mollibus ardet in medullis.” 

hoc ut dixit, Amor sinistra et ante 

dextram sternuit approbationem. 

nunc ab auspicio bono profecti 

mutuis animis amant amantur. 20 
unam Septimius misellus Acmen 

mauult quam Syrias Britanniasque; 

uno in Septimio fidelis Acme 

facit delicias libidinesque. 

quis ullos homines beatiores 25 
uidit, quis Venerem auspicatiorem? 


8 et ante E. Baehrens: ut ante V_ 9 dextram et approbationem codd. recc. : 
-tra....ne V 17 sinistra et E. Baehrens : sinistrauit V : sinistra ut codd. recc. 


Publication of this paper (in Perspectives and Contexts in the Poetry of Catullus 
edd. I. DuQuesnay and T. Woodman [Cambridge, ftc.]) was expected to precede 
publication of “The Genre Oaristys’ (Wiener Studien 123 (2010) 101-29) {ch. 6 
above}. For this reason, in its original form it reproduced in toto the generic 
formula and example-list {pp. 49-52 above} of “The Genre Oaristys’. To avoid re- 
petition, that material is omitted here and cross-references to ch. 6 are substituted. 

For an explanation of the text of lines 8-9 and 17-18 printed here see above, ch. 5. 
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I. The Clashing Interpretations of Catullus 45 


Catullus 45 has been interpreted in two sharply divergent ways. The 
traditional view, which has been reasserted several times more recently,” 
holds that it is a sympathetic and appreciative account of a particularly 
touching and tender moment in the love affair of Acme and Septimius. But 
many twentieth-century scholars have challenged this assessment, asserting 
instead that Catullus 45 is ironic, and that various aspects of it undermine 
its ostensible picture of happy mutual love. The first trace of the ironic 
interpretation can be found in Edwards (1928), although it was only in the 
wake of Baker (1958) that it gained greater credence.’ Baker hypothesized 
Catullan irony in the following:* 


1) the exaggerated nature ofthe lover’s assertions of eternal love. 
2) Septimius’ mention of Libya and India, and Catullus’ claim that 
Septimius prefers Acme to Syrias Britanniasque. 

3) Love sneezing sinistra ut ante (1.6. reading ut, not ef) in lines ὃ and 
17, which supposedly suggests that there must be something ‘sinister’ 
(111) in it. 

4) details such as “that crimson mouth’, and ‘dear drunken eyes’ (112). 

5) the ‘final two innocent questions’ (112). 


Baker’s successors cavilled at him and at one another, and modified in 
various ways the terms in which they described Catullus 45 as ironic, but 
without adding anything of substance to Baker’s case. 

Counter-arguments to the ironist approach are readily available. Its 
fundamental weakness is that none of its proponents have been able to 
point to any linguistic element of Catullus 45 which indisputably signals 
irony. Moreover, those of its conceptual elements which some have viewed 
as ironic can all be understood perfectly well in non-ironic terms. To begin 
with, lovers do indulge in exaggerated sentiments and aspirations of the 
type noted in Baker’s grounds 1), 2), and 4). Again, men and women 
express themselves differently when they are in emotional relationships; 
and, as has been underlined,° Catullus shows a fine grasp of male and 


2 ΚΓ 6». Nielsen (1977); Syndikus (1984) 238-9; and, most recently Nisbet-Rudd 
(2004) 134: “Catullus’ poem seems to reflect a genuine love-affair; it is perverse to 
look, as some have done, for cynical undercurrents’. 

3 Baker was followed by Ross (1965); Khan (1968); Singleton (1971); Quinn (1973) 
228; Putnam (1977) 154-6; Williams (1988); and Kitzinger (1992). 

4 The schematization is mine; the words in quotation marks are those of Baker 
(1958). 

5 This point was well made by Syndikus (1984) 239. 

6 Οἱ Thomson (1997) 316. 
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female psychology in the differentiated expressions of love which he 
assigns to Acme and Septimius. So Septimius’ words about Libya and 
India (6) and his ‘Syrias and Britains’ (22), and Acme’s implied thoughts 
about her ‘sweet boy’ and his ‘eyes drunken (with love)’ (11) have no 
necessary ironic implications. Nor do Acme’s pet name for Septimius (13), 
her servitude to love (14), and her inflammation of the bone-marrow (15-- 
16) — all of them standard amatory topoi.’ Gender difference and 
topicality thus further weaken Baker’s grounds 1), 2) and 4): this is simply 
how these two Catullan lovers, male and female respectively, think about 
each other and talk to each other. Baker’s ground 5), the “final two inno- 
cent questions’, can be dealt with briefly. It is legitimate for us, as readers, 
to reflect that lovers often exaggerate their mutual love and that lovers 
often hope for more from love than they get. We also know that Catullus 
was a worldly-wise poet and that his own literary-erotic experiences were 
less than happy. So it is perfectly possible that the real-life Catullus, or 
indeed the Catullus of other poems, would have taken a less rosy view of 
the prospects of Septimius and Acme than is taken by those lovers 
themselves within the poem, and by Catullus qua poet of Poem 45. But 
there is nothing in Poem 45 itself to suggest that Septimius and Acme are 
not sincere in what they say, or that Catullus is reporting their words 
ironically. Finally Baker’s ground 3) — Love sneezing sinistra ut ante — 
is intrinsically weak: Latin sinister does not mean ‘sinister’. Moreover, no 
bad or sinister omen is present in the repeated lines 8-9 and 17-1 8;° this is 
so both on the generally accepted modern text and interpretation of these 
lines and also on the new interpretation, based on a slightly emended text, 
which I have proposed elsewhere.” 

That new interpretation also introduced into Catullus 45 a hitherto un- 
detected dimension of ‘learning’ which is again at odds with the view of it 
as ironic. As set out in detail in ch. 5, my proposal was that Emil Baehrens’ 
neglected readings sinistra et ante in both lines 9 and 17, together with 
Theodor Birt’s enhanced understanding of the role of augury and agri- 
mensorial practice in lines 8-9 and 17-18, lead to a view of Amor’s 


7 The best modern account of seruitium amoris is Murgatroyd (1981). For love as 
fire cf. Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 240 on Od. 1.19.5 urit (with bibliography); 372 on 
Od. 1.33.6 torret;, for ‘pet names’ cf. Brown (1987) 128-32, 280-94 on Lucret. 
4.1160-9; for love as inflammation of the bone-marrow cf. Pease (1935) 143-4 on 
Aen. 4.66 mollis; medullas. 

8 (Ὁ Kroll (1923) 84 on line 9; Fordyce (1961) 205-6 on lines δῖ. 

9 1.6. in Cairns (2005) {ch. 5 above}, to which reference may be made for the 
detailed scholarly history of the problem and for the evidence cited in support of 
the emended text and its new interpretation. It should be stressed, however, that 
none ofthe proposals of this chapter hang on that text or interpretation. 
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sneezes as wholly positive with respect to the lovers and devoid of any 
intrinsic irony. 

All in all, then, the characterisation of Catullus 45 as ironic appears to 
have no merit. But a factor which weakens all arguments of the type so far 
rehearsed on both sides of the question needs to be addressed: although the 
debate is in essence about the tone, ethos and function of Poem 45, the 
observations both for and against the ironist interpretation offer little 
insight into how ancient readers might have reacted to the poem. This is 
because Poem 45 is usually treated as unique, and, even when comparanda 
are proposed, these are for the most part not genuinely comparable (see 
below, $II). To compare Catullus 45 with its true literary analogues we 
must assign it to its “genre’, 1.6. its ancient classification according to its 
content.” Only then can the prior knowledge and expectations which an 
ancient reader would have brought to Poem 45 be appreciated and that 
reader’s reactions be hypothesised. 


II. The Genre of Catullus 45 


Catullus 45 belongs to a genre which may or may not have been named in 
antiquity, but which for the sake of convenience I refer to as ‘oaristys’, 
wooing. For this genre and its topoi, plus an annotated list of its members 
(including Catullus 45), see pp.49-52 of ch. 6 above, which will frequently 
be accessed in the following discussion. 

The list of members of the oaristys, along with the ‘generic formula’ 
constituted by its primary and secondary elements, as found in ch. 6, illus- 
trates the fact that the commentaries on Catullus 45 are not particularly 
helpful to anyone seeking to discover its genre.'' Specifically it reveals that 
most of the comparanda proposed by the Catullan commentators are 
neither members of the genre nor useful pointers to other members. Four of 
the commentators’ parallels, namely Theocritus /dyl! 5, Theocritus /dyll ὃ. 
and Virgil Eclogues 3 and 7 can be dismissed out of hand. They bear no 
resemblance to Catullus 45 beyond sharing its dialogue form. A fifth pro- 
posed analogue, Aristophanes Ecclesiazusae 938-75, also a dialogue, ini- 
tially looks more promising. In it a young couple exchange proclamations 
of desire in heightened language. But all the other elements of Catullus 45 
are lacking, and in any case this passage belongs to a different genre, the 


10 On such genres, of which the best known are the propemptikon and komos 
(paraclausithyron), cf. GC esp. 6-7. 

11 However, on the level of topoi Syndikus (1984) 238 nn.8, 10, 11 does cite a 
number of useful parallels for isolated motifs of Cat. 45. 
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komos (paraclausithyron).'” The komos portrays the activities of a lover, 
who is usually excluded,'* and in it the lover and the beloved are separated 
by an obstacle, normally a door. In Ecclesiazusae 938-75 the couple are 
kept apart not just by a door but by a lecherous old woman who lusts after 
the young man. Contrariwise there are no obstacles between the lovers of 
Catullus 45, which is clearly not akomos. The Catullan commentators were 
obviously greatly influenced in their search for comparanda to Catullus 45 
by the dialogue which features in it; and indeed dialogue (topos BI11) is 
frequently encountered in oaristyes. But genres are not defined by speech- 
modes such as dialogue, and in fact one oaristys, Ovid Amores 1.5, is ex- 
clusively in narrative form.'* Rather the defining (‘primary’) elements of 
the oaristys, as of all other genres, consist of its speaker/protagonist, 
addressee/deuteragonist, and function/import.'? 

A more helpful source of true comparanda for Catullus 45 is Nisbet 
and Rudd’s commentary on Horace Odes 3.9,'° which is indubitably an 
oaristys. Following a number of predecessors they rightly noted its simi- 
larity to Catullus 45, and offered useful observations on the tone and 
structure of Catullus 45. Nisbet and Rudd also suggested as a further ana- 
logue of Odes 3.9 another genuine oaristys, Theocritus /dyl! 27. But they 
wrongly excluded Archilochus fr.196a from consideration, with the odd 
remark that it offers ‘nothing directly comparable’.'” 


II. Catullus 45 as an Oaristys 


The remainder of this paper will, then, bring to bear on Catullus 45 the 
generic formula and the body of oaristyes from which it is derived {given 
above, pp. 49-52} in order to reveal more about the expectations and 
assumptions of the Iyric’s first readers. An initial approach to Poem 45 qua 
member of the genre oaristys which may prove useful is to ask what topoi 
are not represented in it. The basis of this approach is not the false view 


12 For the genre cf. esp. Copley (1956); GC Index of Genres and Examples, General 
Index s.v. komos; Pinotti (1977); Yardley (1978); for Eccles. 938-75 as a komos, 
cf. Copley (1956) 7-9, cf. 38, 125; Bowra (1958). The remarks on this topic of 
Ussher (1973) 208 on lines 52a-73, 210 on lines 960-3 are imprecise. 

13 Forthe admissus amator, cf. Cairns (1977d). 

14 Variations in speech-mode are a recurrent generic phenomenon; they belong to the 
category ‘formal’ (i.e. grammatically describable) ‘alteration’: cf. GC 127-8. 

15 (ἢ GC General Index s.v. ‘primary elements’. 

16 Nisbet-Rudd (2004) esp. 133-4; cf. also Putnam (1977) 149-56 and esp. (for 
bibliography) 153 n.22. 

17 Nisbet-Rudd (2004) 134. 
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that all topoi of a genre should necessarily appear in every example of ΠΝ 
nor is it the equally invalid expectation that the non-appearance of any 
particular topos or topoi per se demands an explanation or leads auto- 
matically to a valuable literary insight. However, if a significant group of 
topoi are not represented in any example and if their absence seems prima 
‚facie to be meaningful, then it is worthwhile to enquire further. 

Catullus 45 lacks topoi B4 (mythical/historical comparisons), B5 (the 
rival), B6 (the wooed’s virginity) and B12 (deception). The absence of 
topos B4 does not appear to be significant; '? this topos might simply have 
been inappropriate to the Iyric context. But the absence of the other three 
topoi is undoubtedly meaningful since in examples of the oaristys where 
they do appear they all imply, or relate to, some uncertainty about whether 
the wooing will or will not be successful. Thus the rival(s) of the wooer/ 
wooed (B5) represent(s) a threat to the wooing, a threat which in Poem 45 
is not only absent but is specifically negated in the reiterated unam .... 
Acmen ... / uno in Septimio ... (21-24). The wooed’s virginity (B6) is also 
an obstacle to wooing; but in Poem 45 Acme’s virginity is not at all an 
issue. The pair have clearly resolved it, and they are represented as about to 
become lovers in the full sense, if indeed they are not already so. Finally, a 
need for deception (B12) per se highlights a difficulty in the wooing 
process which can only be surmounted by guile. That Acme and Septimius 
have no need of deceit in their utterances or intentions reinforces the im- 
pression that their vows, however extravagant, are thoroughly sincere. The 
absence of these three topoi, then, along with the presence in one form or 
another of all the others, makes Catullus 45 that rare phenomenon, an 
oaristys which is fully and unconditionally assured of success right from 
the start. Lines 1-2 depict the initial physical juxtaposition of the wooer 
and wooed (B8): the wooer Septimius holds the wooed, Acme, in his arms 
(B9). What greater prognosis of his success could there be? Septimius, 
whose nomen and military aspirations establish his status as a Roman 
citizen (B2),” then immediately launches into an impassioned declaration 


18 On the diverse uses of topoi cf. GC Ch.4 (pp.98-124). 

19 Quinn (1973) 226-7 on line 10 suggested that the lovers’ postures should be com- 
pared with those of Mars and Venus at Lucr. 1.33-40, although the lovers’ 
positions are reversed in that passage. Such postures (cf. also Venus and Adonis at 
Ov. Met. 10.557-8 for the same configuration) may rather reflect genre paintings: 
cf. Syndikus (1984) 238. 

20 Horace’s later conspicuous portrayal of his parallel wooer, Calais, as a Greek free 
citizen at Od. 3.9.14 may be a ‘correction’ of Catullus’ use of a Roman name for 
his wooer, Septimius. Horace often seems to give Greek names to characters in his 
odes who are clearly Roman citizens (e.g. Sybaris in Od. 1.8 and the three prot- 
agonists of Od. 3.7). This may represent a general change of policy by Augustan 
poets to avoid being mistakenly thought to be naming real Romans when they were 
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of love for Acme (Bl; B14, 2-7) which modulates into a dialogue (B11) 
when she responds in lines 13-16. Septimius also asserts his determination 
to love Acme for ever (Bl%, 3-4). His speech includes perdite (‘to 
destruction’, 3) and the ambivalent related perire (5): ‘be desperately in 
love’ or ‘die’.”' Both terms suggest the concept of ‘dying for love’ (B1*), 
as does, albeit in a different and hypothetical context, Septimius’ wish to 
meet a lion alone in a desert should he break his vow (see below). 
Septimius’ expressions of love in lines 3-5 thus include two of the 
standard modes of heightening such a declaration, i.e. he wants perpetual 
love and by implication he is ready to die for love. The latter concept is 
then amplified in his conditional self-imprecation of lines 6-7, when he 
wishes that, if his professions of love are untrue, he may meet a lion face- 
to-face”” in Libya or India” — an encounter, that is, with an potentially 
fatal outcome.”* The exotic scenario envisaged by Septimius reveals both 
his excitement over Acme and his total commitment to her; and generically 
it may substitute for the normal heroic and other comparisons of topos B4. 
Septimius’ conditional self-imprecation also introduces into Catullus 45 
the third standard oaristys mode of enhancing a declaration of love, an oath 
(Bl+). Self-imprecation (Selbstverwünschung), which constitutes a recog- 
nized sub-category of the ‘provisional curse’,”” often accompanies an oath. 
An early example comes in /liad 3, when Agamemnon’s oath, which regu- 
lates the duel between Menelaus and Paris, is followed by curses upon the 
oath-breaking side by both Greeks and Trojans: ‘may their brains be 
poured out upon the ground like this wine, theirs and their children’s; and 
may their wives be enslaved to others’ (300-1). Likewise, when Aga- 
memnon later swears that he has not touched Briseis, he self-imprecates by 
asking that, if he lies, the gods may give him the many woes which they 


actually writing about fictional characters. But, of course, Septimius could well 
have been a real contemporary of Catullus, as is argued by Neudling (1955) 158-9. 
Acme may be a Greek freedwoman (so Neudling ibid.), but this should perhaps not 
be assumed as lightly as it often is: we do not assume from their pseudonyms that 
Catullus’ Lesbia, Propertius’ Cynthia, or Tibullus’ Delia were Greeks. 

21 For perdo/pereo functioning as active/passive cf. TZL X.1.VIIL.1261.29-31; 
X.1.1X.1327.6-7. 

22 This is not an adynaton of the type mentioned in Prop. 2.15.31-4, but it resembles 
one in its bizarreness. 

23 Cat. 45’s Libya and India (6), and Syria and Britain (22) may find a reflection in 
Hor. Od. 3.9.4’s Persian king, although the distant locations serve different pur- 
poses in the two poems. 

24 An exact parallel does not seem to exist in the curse literature, but two standard 
curse themes may be blended here: cf. Watson (1991) Index of Curse Themes s.vv. 
corpse rent by birds or beasts; premature death. 

25 On both concepts and for many examples, cf. Watson (1991) 7-10, 20-2, 49-50. 
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give a perjurer (/liad 19.258-65). Because the condition usually relates to 
an oath, conditional self-imprecation comes to imply that an oath is being 
sworn even when, as with Septimius’ declaration (and later that of Acme), 
there is no explicit swearing. 

Some commentators have perceived this and have remarked variously 
on the oaths of Septimius and Acme.’° However, they have not expressed 
curiosity about the link between the two lovers’ words and what happens 
next in each case, namely that Amor (B3) assists the lovers when he ratifies 
their oaths with good omens. The sequence found here, i.e. oath/self- 
imprecation followed by confirmatory omen, seems to be unique to Catul- 
lus 45 among oaristyes, and indeed it is not easy to parallel it exactly in 
other ancient literature.’ But similar phenomena can more readily be iden- 
tified if the continuity in meaning between ‘prayer’, “oath’, and ‘curse’ 
which exists in the Greek and Latin languages is given due weight.’® Thus 
in Jliad ὃ Agamemnon’s prayer to Zeus (236-44), made as the Trojans 
assault the Greek camp, evokes an eagle as an encouraging omen (247- 
52); and in /liad 24 Priam prays to Zeus and actually asks for such an 
omen (308-13), which promptly appears (314-21). Even closer to Catullus 
45 is the prayer accompanied by conditional imprecation which imme- 
diately evokes a corroboratory omen in Odyssey 2: Telemachus addresses 
the suitors in the Ithacan assembly, tells them to leave his house, and then 
declares that, if they do not, he will call on the gods for vengeance, and 
they will perish in his halls without atonement (138-45). Immediately Zeus 
sends two eagles as an omen ratifying Telemachus’ words (146-76). 2 

It is generally accepted that the content of the repeated refrain of 
Catullus 45 is rooted in specifically Roman augural procedure; and the 
misfortunes which Catullus’ lovers wish upon themselves, should their 
oaths be insincere, are, it seems, not precisely paralleled in the Dirae/Arae 
literature.” These factors might tend to discourage us from hypothesising 
sources for Catullus 45 in early Greek Iyric, even though general con- 
siderations and the witness of Horace Odes 3.9 point in that direction. It is 


26 Kroll (1923) 83 (on lines 1-9), notes that ‘Das Motiv des Liebesschwures ist alt’ 
but he then cites other literary lovers’ oaths which throw no light on poem 45. 
Syndikus (1984) 239 n.14 rightly distinguishes between the oaths of Cat. 45 and 
those of some hellenistic epigrams in which they are witty preludes to lovers’ 
infidelity, which they are emphatically not in Cat. 45 (cf. 21-4). 

27 Arend (1933) 122-3 recognizes “Schwur’ as a ‘typical scene’ in Homer, but 
provides only summary treatment. 

28 (ἢ Watson (1991) 3-4, 48-50, 63-7. 

29 In Ov. Am. 3.2.58-60 the statue of Venus gives Ovid an approving nod, but this 
omen precedes his oath (61-2) and is not causally connected with it. 

30 But see above n.24. 
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therefore of particular interest that the complex of oath/self-imprecation 
and omen found in Catullus 45 has analogues in the earliest Greek 
literature: since this conceptual pattern is standard in Homer, its reuse in 
early Greek Iyric can more plausibly be conjectured, so that there is an 
even greater likelihood that Catullus 45 had Greek Iyric antecedents 
besides Archilochus fr. 196a. Hints in this direction are given by Semo- 
nides fr. 14 West, and by the Iyric sources which lie behind Longus’ 
Daphnis and Chloe.’ 

When Acme takes front stage in Catullus 45.10-16 she modifies 
slightly her physical juxtaposition with Septimius (B8, 10: caput leuiter 
reflectens), and she kisses his eyes (B9; B10, 11-12) Her actions and her 
exaggerated endearments, which signal her total willingness and sexual 
availability (B7* implying B14), repeat in varied forms some of the topoi 
of Septimius’ earlier words: by calling Septimius mea uita (13) she alludes 
obliquely to his stress on the death theme (B1*); by specifying that their 
“enslavement’ (i.e. seruitium) to their ‘master’ should go on and on 
(domino usque seruiamus, 14) she acknowledges Amor’s intervention (B3) 
in lines 8-9 and repeats Septimius’ aspiration that their love should be 
perpetual (B1%); and her implied self-imprecation of lines 13-16 intro- 
duces an oath similar to the implied oath of Septimius (cf. Bl+). Acme 
also inverts the order of the clauses and moods in her declaration, and she 
uses a more complex construction than did Septimius in order to assert that 
her love for him is even greater than his love for her. Septimius had in 
effect said ‘If I do not love you desperately and perpetually (ni with 
indicative, 3-5), may I die (subjunctive, 6-7)’. Acme now employs sic 
with the subjunctive to express a wish (13-14); that wish is conditional on 
the truth of the statement which she subsequently makes using ut and the 
indicative (15-16). Acme says literally ‘May we <both> be slaves to this 
one master (1.6. Love), as (= if) a greater and fiercer fire burns in the soft 
marrow of my bones’. This amounts to ‘May our love be eternal <only> if 
my love for you is greater than your love for me’.’* There is a high level of 
rhetorical skill in Catullus’ uariatio of these topoi and of the clause- 
structures in which they are embodied. The fact that both wooer and wooed 
make heightened professions of love shows that their love is mutual (B13), 
and the greater love professed by Acme and her matching and capping of 
Septimius’ protestations in her symmetrical but varied clauses reflect 


31 For the presence of Sappho in particular cf. Hunter (1983) 62-3, 73-6. 

32 Cf£. esp. Prop. 2.15.7-8. 

33 (ἢ Fordyce (1961) 207 on lines 13ff. 

34 This sequence is emulated in Hor. Od. 3.9, where Lydia’s “double-death’ of pro 
quo bis patiar mori (15) out-bids both Catullus’ single death of Poem 45.6-7 and 
Horace’s own single death of Od. 3.9.11. 
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grammatically and syntactically the perfect male/female harmony of the 
pair while at the same time echoing their role-switch. 

Amor’s repeated ratifying omen (17-18) leads to Catullus’ own sum- 
ming up (19-26). It starts with yet another reference to Amor’s omens (19), 
and the Iyric will end with a fourth such reference (26). The emphasis of 
line 19 anticipates an explicit and reduplicated confirmation by Catullus 
that the love of Septimius and Acme is mutual: mutuis animis amant 
amantur (B13, 20) which is expanded in lines 21-4 in Catullus’ heightened 
third-person formulations of their love. Septimius has abandoned his 
military ambitions for Acme, a topos later to flower in Roman elegy;” and 
“faithful Acme’ finds ‘all her likings and pleasures’ in Septimius; here 
delicias and libidines (24) are clear pointers, if they are needed, to the 
sexual fulfilment of the couple’s desires (Β15). The Iyric ends with a 
makarismos of the pair (25) and a final summating reference to the divine 
guarantee (B3, 26) that their love has received from Amor, with which this 
time Venus too is associated (Venerem auspicatiorem, 30, 


Humowur in Catullus 45? 


Catullus’ educated Roman readers will have come to Poem 45 with 
expectations fuelled by their previous exposure to other members of the 
genre oaristys, and to the overall ethos of the genre. It is an inescapable 
fact that personal interactions, particularly those involving sexuality, can 
easily provoke humour and irony in both participants and observers. This 
perhaps makes it even more surprising that within the body of oaristyes 
listed the tone and intent incline on balance much more to the serious than 
to the humorous. Elements of humour certainly appear widely and they are 
not to be dismissed, but in essence the oaristys is not a genre intended to 


35 On love and war opposed and analogised cf. (out of a large bibliography) Spies 
(1930); Murgatroyd (1975). 

36 Cf. Fordyce (1961) 208 on line 24. 

37 (ἢ esp. Hor. Od. 3.9.4: Persarum uigui rege beatior, on which cf. Nisbet-Rudd 
(2004) 135 on line 4, noting that beatus/uoxäpıog were stock epithets of the Great 
King. 

38 This holds good, although more allusively, even if lower-case uenerem is printed. 
Diggle (2007) notes that the sentiments of Cat. 45.25-6 reverse those of Menand. 
Misoum. 4-5; ap’ ἄλλον ἀνθρώπων τιν᾽ ἀθλιώτερον) ἑόρακας; ἄρ᾽ ἐρῶντα δυσ- 
ποτμώτερον; (Have you seen a more wretched human being? A more unfortunate 
lover?), while preserving their linguistic structure. He also points out that Plutarch 
preserves a variant ἔρωτα (love) for ἐρῶντα (lover) in Misoum. 5, and suggests that 
it may have stood in Catullus’ text of Misoumenos. 
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generate laughter.”” The earliest extant oaristys (Homer /liad 3.424-48) 
lacks humour, although some can be found in Homer’s second oaristys 
(Iliad 14.159-353) in the cozening of Zeus by Hera, and the tricking by 
Hera of Aphrodite. Aphrodite as a victim of love passing herself off as a 
virgin in Homeric Hymn 5 is humorous, as are Archilochus’ ploys to 
seduce Neobule’s sister in fr. 196a, although both texts have serious and 
sinister aspects. With Theocritus Πάν] 27 touches of humour become more 
numerous, as with [Bion] 2’s encounter between Achilles and Deidameia. 

The Roman oaristyes tend to segregate humour and love: Horace Odes 
3.9, and Ovid Amores 1.5 and 3.2 are cynically humorous rather than pas- 
sionate; Propertius 2.15 is all passion without humour. Even when humour 
and love do appear in tandem their spheres of action are carefully dis- 
tinguished, as in Metamorphoses 14.641-771; and the dash of irony in 
Propertius 1.10 and 1.13 is kept separate from the emotional content. In the 
oaristys Roman poets who are themseves wooers seem to affect irony or 
cynicism, but, although they may smile at the interactions of other lovers, 
they do not mock them. 

With this background in mind we can return to Catullus 45. It reveals 
itself as an oaristys in its first two lines. Once its readers had identified it 
as an oaristys and had perceived from its first two words that neither of its 
protagonists is the poet himself, they would not have anticipated that 
Catullus’ treatment of the wooing would be ironic or humorous. Rather 
they would have expected the subject-matter of Poem 45 to be handled 
overall in a straightforward way, with possibly some minor elements of 
enlivening humour if the wooer encountered resistance or obstacles, as 
happens for example in Theocritus /dyl! 27 and [Bion] 2. But even that 
diminished possibility of finding humour in Poem 45 would quickly have 
evaporated once readers realised that all the topoi which signal such 
resistance or obstacles are pointedly absent from it, and that all its topoi 
proclaim the assured success of the wooing, with the lovers already in a 
close embrace in line 2. Poem 45 goes on to offer multiple confirmations 
of a happy outcome for the wooing: each lover makes a speech swearing 
eternal love; and, as if to repress any cynical thought that might spring into 
readers’ minds, the Love god himself immediately ratifies both procla- 
mations of love with the same good omen. Finally the poet speaks propria 
persona of the love of Acme and Septimius, explicitly setting out its fully 
mutual nature and twice more asserting its blessedness and its sanction by 
the divine. 

Examination of Catullus 45 in generic terms thus confirms that the 
ironic interpretation of it is a scholarly delusion, based on a false view of it 


39 Fora more extensive and annotated discussion of this topic see ch. 6 pp.73-6. 
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as an unicum. But it might still be asked what the point of Catullus 45 is if 
there is no humour or irony in it. Here we must look to another Catullan 
lyric, Poem 6, for help in answering that question and in reaching a better 
understanding of the tone, ethos and function of poem 45. In Poem 6 
Catullus first invites his friend Flavius to ‘tell all’ about his girl-friend and 
his love-affair with her — an invitation couched in amused tones (1-3); 
then, after various further humorous incitements (4-14), Catullus repeats 
his invitation (15-16). But Poem 6 ends with a serious aspiration, albeit 
one still expressed partly tongue-in-cheek: 
uolo te et tuos amores 
ad caelum lepido uocare uersu (16-17). 

Here Catullus speaks, not as a man about town or a friend of Flavius, but 
as a professional love-poet. As such, Catullus needed to establish his ama- 
tory credentials over the whole range of his subject, i.e. he had to chart 
happy as well as unhappy love. However, like most other ancient love- 
poets, Catullus usually found it more congenial and possible to record his 
misfortunes in love rather than his own happiness and success. But 
Catullus could at least sometimes do what he aspires to do in Poem 6.16- 
17 — celebrate the successes in love of his friends. That is the main point 
of Catullus 45. In it Catullus is fulfilling the sort of aspiration with which 
he ended poem 6. He rejects all the many possibilities inherent in the genre 
oaristys of placing obstacles in the way of love, and instead he embraces 
the remaining topoi, those which allow him to describe and eulogise 
successful love. Moreover Catullus reiterates and amplifies those positive 
topoi of the genre throughout, and particularly in the last eight lines, so as 
to make it unmistakably clear that his intent is to compose an oaristys of 
perfect affection, and so to immortalise the happiness and mutually faithful 
love of Septimius and Acme. 


Catullus 46.9-11 and Ancient ‘Etymologies’ 


o dulces comitum ualete coetus 

longe quos simul a domo profectos 10 

diuersae uarie uiae reportant. 
V’s diuerse uarie uie in line 11 has been variously interpreted: the text 
printed is that of the most recent editors, viz. Mynors, Bardon, Thomson 
and Eisenhut. Some earlier editors favoured diuerse uariae uiae or diuer- 
sae uariae uiae.' What follows confirms in passing, through the parallel 
from Isidore Origines 15.16.11 quoted below, that the recent editors have 
interpreted correctly what V offers. But its main aspiration is to help 
explain further why Catullus combined these three words. The combination 
diuersae uarie uiae has already been illuminated in part by the commen- 
tators on Catullus, who have referred to the collocations uariüis et diuersis 
at Cicero De Oratore 1.262 and 3.61 and uaria et diuersa at De Imperio 
Cn. Pompei 28. Diuersae uarie, then, is based on first-century BC idiom. 
But to understand why Catullus added uiae, study of the ‘etymological’ 
content of 46.11 is required. An “etymological’ approach can then be ex- 
tended beyond line 11. 

The notion that much poetry by professional Roman (and indeed 
Greek) poets contains ‘etymologies’ (which are often, from a modern 
philological point of view, pseudo-etymologies) is an old one. However 
most of the ‘etymologies’ detected by older scholarship relate to proper 
names.” In the last decade or so it has increasingly been realised that words 
other than proper names are also frequently “etymologised’ in Latin (and 
Greek) poetry.” 


Rivista di filologia e di istruzione classica 119 (1991) 442-5. 

1. Forthe details, Eisenhut ad loc. 

2  E.g. (for Homer) L.P. Rank, Etymologiseering en verwante Verschijnselen bij 
Homerus, Diss. Utrecht (1951); (for Virgil) G.J.M. Bartelink, Etymologisering bij 
Vergilius (Mededelingen d. Konink. Nederland. Akadem. van Wetensch., Afd. 
Letterkunde 28.3), Amsterdam (1965). 

3. Cf.e.g. F. Cairns, Tibullus: a Hellenistic poet at Rome, Cambridge (1979), 90-99; 
J.M. Snyder, Puns and Poetry in Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura, Amsterdam (1980); 
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|Often, due to the absence of ancient attestation, the presence of an 
“etymology’ in a Latin poet can only be conjectured. But the appearance of 
R. Maltby, A Lexicon of Ancient Latin Etymologies (ARCA 25), Leeds 
(1991) (henceforth Maltby), which aims to document every Latin 
“etymology’ attested up to the time of Isidore of Seville, will simplify 
greatly the task of discovering in Latin poetry etymologies attested in 
antiquity.* This note also, then, exemplifies the utility of Maltby with 
reference to Catullus 46.9-11. 

Maltby s.v. diuersus cross-refers to deuersorium, deuerticulum and 
diuortium. Diuortium gives an immediate lead — from Nonius p.290.22: 
diuortium, flexus de uia, a diuertendo, which is followed up by Isidore 
Origines 15.16.11: diuortia sunt flexus uiarum, hoc est uiae in diuersa 
tendentes. Then follows a similar treatment of ‘divorce’. Deuerticulum 
comes into play next with Donatus on Terence Eunuchus 635: diuerticula 
dicuntur in uia domicilia, ad quae de itinere diuertendum est. Next Isidore 
Origines s.v. produces the trump card: diuerticula ... hoc est diuersae et 
diuisae uiae etc. Deuersorium then gives a confirmatory Isidore definition 
(Origines 15.3.10) which will also help later with line 9: diuersorium 
dictum eo quod ex diuersis uiis ibi conueniatur. 

Viae in Catullus 46.11 is therefore looking to the ancient derivations of 
diuersus and its cognates, which repeatedly involved uia. The appearance 
in Isidore Origines 15.16.11 of a phrase close to Catullus 46.11, viz. di- 
uersae et diuisae uiae, could of course be fortuitous. On the other hand the 
sheer quantity of links which will emerge between lines 9-11 and the 
etymological tradition suggests that Catullus was thinking in concentrated 
etymological terms here. He may even have used an etymological 
handbook — which could have contained a similar phrase, perhaps indeed 
the ancestor of Isildore’s phrase. In any case, as noted, the parallel phrase 
in Isidore further supports the recent editors’ text of line 11. 

I turn now to uarie. Maltby s.v. uarius contains Origines 10.277: 
uarius, quasi non unius uiae. The cross-reference in Maltby to prae- 
uaricator results (s.v.) in: praeuaricator ... est quasi uaricator (uariator 


J.C. McKeown, Ovid Amores: Text, Prolegomena and Commentary in four 
volumes: Volume 1 Text and Prolegomena (ARCA 20), Liverpool (1987), 45-62. 

4 With one exception (cf. below, on Augustine’s ‘derivation’ of sodalis from simul) I 
have assumed that those etymologies contributing to the succeeding argument 
which are attested only in Isidore or another late source are also valid for earlier 
periods. This assumption rests on the links between those etymologies and others 
which are certainly earlier. Clearly, however, some late etymologies do not go 
back to classical antiquity. For general principles governing this complex area we 
must await the appearance of Dr Maltby’s (announced) monograph on ancient 


etymology. 
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Stephanus) qui diuersam partem adiuuat prodita causa sua: quod nomen 
Labeo a uaria certatione tractum ait, nam qui praeuaricator, ex utraque 
parte constitit, quin immo ex aduersa. That praeuaricator was etymo- 
logised by Labeo (ad Ulp. Dig. 3.2.4.4) is a comfort: at least part of the 
etymological complex posited for Catullus is thus confirmed as discussed 
by the Augustan jurist M. Antistius Labeo, an eminent representative of the 
legal tradition from which so many Roman poetic etymologies stem. Varie 
in Catullus 46.11 turns out, then, to be associated etymologically with both 
uiae and diuersae. 

The trail does not end here. One might now ask: why did Catullus, 
beyond wanting a clever ending to poem 46, insert the etymologically 
linked phrase diuersae uarie uiae into its final line? At least part of the 
answer seems to be that he wished to balance and complement another 
such complex, which may itself also be connected etymologically with the 
vocabulary of line 11. I refer to comitum and coetus in line 9. Maltby s.v. 
comes contains nothing of interest. But in Maltby s.v. coetus we find 
Isidore Origines 6.16.13: coetus uero conuentus est μοὶ congregatio, a 
coeundo, id est conueniendo in unum. This passage does not link comitum 
and coetus directly, although it reveals another verbal tension within lines 
9-11: the coetus of Catullus’ comites in line 9 are not just ‘bands’ or 
‘groups’ of friends, but friends now ‘gathered together’, 1.6. in contrast to 
line 11, where they will be ‘scattered’. But the passage is part of a bridge 
between comitum and coetus, the other part of which appears in Maltby s.v. 
comitium. There Varro De Lingua Latina 5.155 connects, not comes, but 
comitium with coire: comitium ab eo quod coibant .... More such links 
appear in the later material cited s.v. and s.v. comitialis, where conuenire is 
also involved. Finally, Ampelius 48.1, cited by Maltby s.v. comitium, 
specifically associates comitium with comitatus, thus again strengthening 
the probability of an etymological kinship between Catullus’ comitum and 
coetus. 

Lines 9-11 of Catullus 46 are thus unified conceptually by the 
contrasting etymological complexes of line 9 and line 11. Three minor con- 
ceptual links are perhaps also part of the configuration. To take the easiest 
first, in the phrase simul a domo profectos (10) simul may be compared 
with unius uiae and in |unum in the etymologies quoted above, as well as 
with coetus (9), while profectos is reminiscent of de itinere and of the ap- 
pearances of uia in the etymologies. Hence line 10 presents a grouping of 
ideas which, once the etymologies behind comitum and coetus are taken 
account of, echoes line 9; and line 10, seen in the same light, contrasts, like 
line 9, with line 11. Secondly a pointer in comites to ciuis (Maltby s.v. 
ciuis) should perhaps not be neglected. Isidore Origines 9.4.2 defines as 
follows: ciues uocati, quod in unum coeuntes uiuant! Catullus and his 
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comites were, after all, ciues Romani living then in the province of 
Bithynia, set apart from the people of the province by their Roman 
citizenship, and indeed having no official status there except as citizens. 
Thirdly — and this is the most tenuous link, although it is supported by 
and supports the previous link — Augustine’s ‘derivation’ of sodalis (cf. 
Maltby s.v.) from simul edant (Serm. 138.7) may be in play in line 10. Of 
course Augustine is a late source, and there could be Christian influence in 
his etymology of simul. But the fact that Varro (cf. Maltby s.v. ciuitas) 
could write ur sodalis et sodalitas, ciuis et ciuitas non est idem etc. makes 
the point worth mentioning. 


9 


The Nereids of Catullus 64.12-23b' 


quae simul ac rostro uentosum proscidit aequor 

tortaque remigio spumis incanuit unda, 

emersere freti candenti e gurgite uultus 

aequoreae monstrum Nereides admirantes. 15 

illa, atque <haud> alia, uiderunt luce marinas 

mortales oculis nudato corpore Nymphas 

nutricum tenus exstantes e gurgite cano. 

tum Thetidis Peleus incensus fertur amore, 

tum Thetis humanos non despexit hymenaeos, 20 

tum Thetidi pater ipse iugandum Pelea sensit. 

o nimis optato saeclorum tempore nati 

heroes, saluete, deum genus! o bona matrum 

progenies, saluete iter<um ... 23b 

Catullus 64.12-23b 

The standard commentaries have little of a non-linguistic nature to say 
about the emergence from the sea of bare-breasted Nereids before the eyes 
of the Argonauts at the beginning of their voyage (14-18). Only Kroll 
appears to have felt the need of some comment (on 16); but apart from a 
useful reference to Lucian Dialogi Marini 15.3 which is not followed up, 
Kroll’s remarks are not helpful.” 

It may be that the reticence of the commentators is partly due to a 
feeling that no explanations are called for since Catullus appears himself to 
have indicated the part that this feature plays in his narrative: the beauty of 
one of the Nereids so revealed (Thetis) causes one of the Argonauts (Pe- 
leus) to fall in love with her (19); she was not |unwilling (20); and their 
marriage is decreed by Jupiter (21). A chain of effects is thus created; and 
the poem is set dramatically on its way. 


Grazer Beiträge 11 (1984) 95-101. 

1  Iam grateful to Mr I. M. LeM. DuQuesnay and Dr Duncan F. Kennedy for advice 
on this paper. 

2 “Die nach der Auffassung der späteren Kunst nackt gedachten Mädchen zeigen 
auch an dem einzigen Tage, an dem ihre Neugier sie die Scheu vor Sterblichen 
uberwinden läßt, nur den Oberkörper.” 
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All this is true; and yet it does not answer the question which was 
probably being half-formulated by Kroll: given a tradition of completely 
naked Nereids,’ why does Catullus emphasise that only the upper half of 
his Nereids’ bodies emerge from the sea, when he could, for example, have 
portrayed them sitting on rocks completely visible? For if the sight of only 
half of the naked Thetis caused Peleus to fall in love with her, would not 
the sight of all of her have done this all the more efficiently? 

One might speak with some justification of the increased interest in 
female breasts which characterises Hellenistic as opposed to earlier 
literature? and of Hellenistic preference for the coyly sensuous over the 
overtly erotic.” But something more seems to be needed in the way of 
explanation. 

A clue to the solution may lie in the second book of Artemidorus’ 
Oneirokritikon. In the section where dreams involving the appearances of 
the gods are being interpreted, we find the following: 

Ἀφροδίτη ἡ πελαγία ναυκλήροις Kai κυβερνήταις καὶ πᾶσι τοῖς ναυτιλλομένοις 

ἀγαθὴ τετήρηται καὶ πᾶσι τοῖς βουλομένοις ἀποδημεῖν διὰ τὸ τῆς θαλάσσης 

ἀεικίνητον: τοὺς δὲ ἐν τοῖς αὐτοῖς ἀεὶ μένειν προῃρημένους καὶ μὴ βουλομένους 
ἀναγκάζει κινεῖσθαι. Ἀφροδίτην ἰδεῖν ἀναδυομένην τοῖς πλέουσι πολὺν χειμῶνα 
καὶ ναυάγιον ἐσόμενον προαγορεύει: οὐδὲν δὲ ἧττον σώζει καὶ τὰ ἀπηλπισμένα 
τῶν πραγμάτων τελειοῖ. ἀεὶ δὲ ἀγαθὴ νενόμισται ἡ μέχρι ζώνης τὰ κάτω 
ἐσκεπασμένα ἔχουσα διὰ «τὸ; τοὺς μαζούς, οἵ εἰσι τροφιμώτατοι, γυμνοὺς ἔχειν 
καὶ ἐπιδείκνυσθαι. ἡ δὲ ὅλη γυμνὴ ἑταίραις μόναις ἀγαθὴ καὶ ἐργασίας σημαντική: 

πρὸς δὲ τὰ λοιπὰ αἰσχύνην προσαγορεύει. ed. Pack 2.37 (pp.171, 24-172, 12) 
and after a brief interval: 

[Ποσειδῶν καὶ Ἀμφιτρίτη καὶ Νηρεὺς καὶ Νηρηΐδες αὐτοί τε ὁρώμενοι καὶ τὰ 

ἀγάλματα αὐτῶν ἀτάραχοι καὶ μηδὲν πονηρὸν πράττοντες ἢ λέγοντες ἀγαθοί εἰσι 

πᾶσι τοῖς τὴν θάλασσαν ἐργαζομένοις καὶ τοῖς κινεῖσθαι βουλομένοις, καὶ πρὸς τὰς 
λοιπὰς ἐγχειρήσεις οὐδὲν ἧττόν εἰσιν ἀγαθοί, πάντων δὲ μάλιστα τοῖς εἰς ὄχλον 

προϊοῦσι συμφορώτατοι τετήρηνται. ed. Pack 2.38 (p.173, 14--20) 
The basic concept of the first passage appears to be that dreaming of 
Aphrodite is a good thing if you are a ship’s captain or a steersman or are 
on a sea voyage. This general statement is modified by the information that 
dreaming of Aphrodite emerging fully from the waves signifies a forth- 
coming storm but that a bare-breasted Aphrodite emerging from the sea as 
far as her waist is an excellent omen. A fully naked Aphrodite is, however, 


3 Early representations are of clothed Nereids, but after the classical period the 
naked or semi-naked type prevails. Cf. Enciclopedia dell’arte antica, classica e 
orientale (Rome 1958), s.v. Nereo e Nereidi. 

4 ΚΓ Karl Jax, Die weibliche Schönheit in der griechischen Dichtung (Innsbruck, 
1933), p.127. Contrast pp.14; 46. 

5 Cf.n.4 and the ‘erotic aposiopesis’ common in Hellenistic and Roman poetry: — 
see F. Cairns, Tibullus: a Hellenistic poet at Rome (Cambridge, 1979), p.89 n.9. 
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a good omen only for harlots. The second passage introduces the Nereids 
(and Nereus) in company with other sea-deities as appearing to provide 
omens for sea-farers etc., and states that in general such deities appearing 
in dreams bode well, provided that their circumstances are undisturbed. 

Artemidorus’ account displays two features which would relate the ap- 
pearance of Aphrodite to modesty and marriage. The breasts (of the semi- 
naked goddess) are said to be ‘very fit for nurture’ 1.6. of children while 
total nakedness “foretells shame’. Modesty in a bride (i.e. avoidance of 
shame) and childbearing in a wife are so apt in a marriage context that one 
almost wonders whether we are seeing in Artemidorus the remnants of a 
lost tradition in which such (dream) visions of Aphrodite, the Nereids and 
Nereus“ were particularly good omens for marriage — a tradition which 
would then be echoed both in Catullus and in Lucian (see below). The 
Nereids and Aphrodite appear together early in a marriage context.’ One 
would hardly need to document Aphrodite’s link with marriage; but there 
is copious evidence to associate the Nereids very specifically with [οἷ 

|Mutatis mutandis the passages from Artemidorus allow some further 
insights into Catullus: 


1. The adjective marinas (16) applied to Nymphas (17) to specify the 
Nereids may have been chosen to echo (or translate) some such term as 
πελαγία found applied to Aphrodite in Artemidorus (p.172, 1). At RE s.v. 
Nereiden (Gertrud Herzog-Hauser) col. 3 a number of Greek and Roman 
parallels for such phrases are assembled.” 


2. The noun oculis (15) attached to viderunt (16) is not present ‘zur Fül- 
lung’ (Kroll) and is not just a translation of ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ἰδεῖν (Hom. Od. 
4.269). Rather the extra emphasis on actual sight which the so-called 
“pleonastic’ use ofthe word gives (cf. OLD s.v. 2b) reinforces the reality of 
the experience; and it may be that Catullus means to imply that this 
meeting did not take place in a dream, where such occurrences normally 
took place for sea-farers. 


3. The unusual term nuftrices used by Catullus (18) to mean ‘breasts’ is 
reminiscent of Artemidorus’ phrase about the female breasts of οἵ εἰσι 


6 This would give extra piquance to the prophecy of Nereus in the marriage context 
of Paris’ abduction of Helen, esp. mala ducis avi domum (Horace Odes 1.15.5). 

7 _Sappho Fır. 5; 15 (LP) and Ὁ. Page, Sappho and Alcaeus (Oxford, 1955), p.46; RE 
s.v. Nereiden, col. 8. 

8 (Ὁ RE s.v. Nereiden coll. 7f., 23. Amphitrite, the Nereid wife of Neptune who 
figures with her sisters in such scenes, appears at Catullus 64.11. 

19 The closest involve ἅλιαι and πόντιαι. The author claims that the phrase νύμφαι 
πελαγίαι appears at Soph. Phil. 1470. But this seems to be an error. I have not been 
able to find this phrase — but cf. pelagi nymphas (Ov. Met. 13.736). 
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τροφιμώτατοι and was clearly chosen precisely to suit this context and to 
reinforce the significance of the omen being described. 


4. The sequence of presentation: emersere = ἀναδύεσθαι; nudato corpore 
(17); and only finally the qualification nutricum tenus exstantes (18) is a 
characteristically teasing piece of Hellenistic ‘deception’.'” The reader is 
first deceived into thinking that the Nereids are completely naked and then 
undeceived into realising that they were not fully revealed. The frisson is 
interestingly parallel to Callimachus’ very similar piece of deception at Fr. 
75.1-9 (Pf.), since in both cases the context is marriage and in both cases 
the reader ends up being reassured that the decencies have been preserved 
in what was for the ancients a very sensitive social context. 


It is in this connection that Kroll’s parallel from Lucian comes into its 
own. There Zeus, in bull form, is carrying Europa over the sea as his new 
bride;'' the sea becomes calm; a great number of sea deities, |together with 
the Loves, escort the pair; and these include the Nereids: αἱ Νηρεΐδες δὲ 
ἀναδῦσαι παρίππευον ἐπὶ τῶν δελφίνων ἐπικροτοῦσαι ἡμίγυμνοι αἱ πολλαί 
(where ἀναδῦσαι may communicate a similar slight shock), and finally 
Aphrodite, carried in a shell by two Tritons, and showering the ‘bride’ 
(named as such) with all kinds of flowers (ἄνθη παντοῖα ἐπιπάττουσαν τὴ 
νύμφη). Lucian’s model, Moschus Europa 115ff., anticipates a number of 
these topics: the calm sea, the Nereids emerging from the sea and riding on 
sea-beasts, Tritons blowing their conches. 

To the causal importance of the appearance of the Nereids (Peleus and 
Thetis see each other) can now be added its significance as a good omen 
for the voyage of the Argonauts, and by implication also for the marriage 
of Peleus and Thetis.'” In the last decade much of the scholarly interest in 
Catullus 64 has focussed on the question of Catullus’ attitude to the heroic 
age, negative or positive.'” The information provided by Artemidorus adds 


10 For the technique cf. Cairns op. cit. (n.5) Ch. 7. 

11 Dial. Mar. 15.3. Since this was an important ‘charter-myth’, the marriage aspect is 
extremely significant; cf. Hor. Od. 3.27 and F. Cairns, Generic Composition in 
Greek and Roman Poetry (Edinburgh, 1972), pp.67f. 

12 For the importance of omens in marriage contexts, both Greek and Roman, cf. RE 
s.v. Hochzeit coll. 2129; 2131; and e.g. Cat. 61.19f. with Kroll and Fordyce ad 
loc.; Hor. Od. 1.15.5 with Nisbet-Hubbard ad loc. 

13 In recent years the negative interpretation has been advanced most sharply by L.C. 
Curran, “Catullus 64 and the Heroic Age’, YCI1S 21 (1969), 171-92 and J.C. 
Bramble, ‘Structure and Ambiguity in Catullus LXIV’, PCPhS 196 (n.s. 16) 
(1979), 22-41; the positive, on different grounds, by G. Giangrande, ‘Das Epyllion 
Catulls im Lichte der hellenistischen Epik’, AC 41 (1972), 123-47 and James H. 
Dee, ‘Catullus 64 and the Heroic Age: a Reply’, Illinois Classical Studies 7 (1982), 
98-109. 
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yet another indication in favour of the positive view. Indeed the logic of 
the passage under discussion, when it is seen in these terms, is virtually a 
statement of Catullus’ positive attitude to the heroic age, as well as being 
definitely a statement of his positive view of the voyage of the Argo and of 
the wedding of Peleus and Thetis. I paraphrase: 


121. αἱ the very beginning of their voyage 

13-18 the heroes received a favourable omen for their voyage, when the 
bare-breasted Nereids rose from the sea before them. 

19-21 Thus did Peleus fall in love with Thetis and thus did their well- 
omened marriage come about. 

2lf. Happy was your age, heroes. I salute you, sons of gods and mortal 
women. 


The fact that Artemidorus’ information relates to dreams, while 
Catullus’ description purports to be of real life, does not affect this and the 
other conclusions reached in this paper. Divine epiphanies (such as that of 
the Nereids in this passage of Catullus) were believed in antiquity to occur 
both in real life and in dreams; and their significance was the same in 
either circumstance.'” 

A recent valuable paper'° has called attention to many of the com- 
plexities of Catullus’ imitation of his poetic predecessors in 64.1-18 and 
has noted apropos of the Nereids that the description of them conflates 
Apollonius Argonautica 4.930-63 and 1.549-51. One further point may be 
added about Catullus’ use of Apollonius which reinforces my interpretation 
of the Nereid’s bare breasts by proving that Catullus introduced this detail 
quite deliberately. It is a neat imitatio cum variatione (virtually in the form 
of a ‘reversal’) of the description of the Nereids in Argonautica 4.930-63. 
When the Argonauts are passing Scylla and Charybdis, the Nereids assist 
them. Twice Apollonius, once in the narrative and once in the simile, ex- 
plains that his Nereids, who are fully clothed, draw up their garments and 
bare their legs: 


αὐτίκ᾽ ἀνασχόμεναι λευκοῖς ἐπὶ γούνασι πέζας, 940 


αἱ δ᾽, ὥστ᾽ ἠμαθόεντος ἐπισχεδὸν αἰγιαλοῖο 
παρθενικαί, δίχα κόλπον En’ ἰξύας εἱλίξασαι, 948-9 


14 This paraphrase is independent of any specific supplement to the lacuna at line 
23b. 

15 (ἢ RE s.v. Epiphanie (Suppl. IV), coll. 2811 

16 Richard F. Thomas, ‘Catullus and the Polemics of Poetic Reference (Poem 64.1- 
18)’, AJPh 103 (1982), 144-64, esp. 158ff.; 163. 
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So where Apollonius had clothed Nereids revealing their legs (i.e. part of 
their lower body), Catullus has naked Nereids concealing the lower half of 
their bodies. 

The effect of this ‘reversal’ reinforces that of another, well-known 
Catullan innovation, in timing the marriage of Peleus and Thetis after the 
voyage of the Argo, when in the traditional story the marriage took place 
before it.'” The omen foretells the success both of the voyage and of the 
marriage; a sequence of happy events thus follows one after the other, 
creating in this way an impression of heroic success and bliss. Catullus has 
strengthened this impression in yet another Apollonian limitation: the invo- 
cation of the heroes at 22f. is an expanded rendering of Argonautica 
4.1773: Ἵλατ᾽ ἀριστήων μακάρων γένος. ὃ This phrase in Apollonius 
appears nine lines from the end of the epic, when the adventures of the 
Argonauts are virtually over. It is highly significant that it appears near the 
beginning of Catullus’ epyllion. Lines 1-21 are thus ‘deceptive’” — 
because it looks as if they will introduce a story about the actual voyage of 
the Argo. But when lines 22ff. come, they show that 1-21 are a prologue 
providing essential background information: 22ff. is thus the true ‘begin- 
ning’ of the poem. In this way Catullus begins where Apollonius ended, 
showing that the first event portended by the Nereids, the success of the 
journey, has come about and that the second, the marriage, will follow. 

Catullus’ invocation also has literary programmatic dimensions. In 
minor terms, it is clearly a ‘correction’ of his source: Catullus expands 
Apollonius’ invocation to cover such rarer cases as Achilles whose father 
was mortal but whose mother was a god. In more major terms Catullus has 
summarised the Argonautica in 24 lines. Both alterations are of course 
eminently in keeping with Catullus’ Callimachean programme” in general; 
they also go hand-in-hand with Catullus’ choice of Callimachean stances in 
lines 1-18 of Poem 64.” 


17 (ἢ Fordyce on Cat. 64.19. 

18 On the textual difficulties of Arg. 4.1773 οἵ. Livrea ad loc. 

19 (ἢ Cairns op. cit. n.5, Ch. 7. 

20 Cf.e.g. Catullus 1; 14; 36; 95; 116; and e.g. Fordyce introd. pp xvüii ff. 

21 It will be observed that both in general and in detail what is suggested here 
confirms the theses of Thomas (op. cit. n.16). 
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Catullus in and about Bithynia: 
Poems 68, 10, 28 and 47' 


I. Catullus and Bithynia 


In 57-56 BC Catullus went to Bithynia in the cohors of its govemnor, C. 
Memmius.” The notoriety of this well-evidenced individual has generated 
speculation about the motives for Catullus’ attachment to him. Possible 
political linkages involving Memmius, Julius Caesar, Calvus, and Catullus’ 
family have been canvassed,” along with Memmius’ own literary tastes and 
activities, which might have led him to enrol Catullus (and Cinna) in his 
entourage." However, the key to Catullus’ Bithynian relationship with 
Memmius lies, I believe, as much in business as in politics or literature.” 
The garum amphora from Baetica (made famous by T.P. Wiseman) 
bearing the name of its exporter, “Ὁ. Valerius Catullus’,° reveals the Valerii 
|Catulli of Verona as international entrepreneurs with interests in the fish- 
sauce trade; and, as Wiseman stressed, the poet Catullus went to Bithynia 
inter alia to look after family business.” Proof that the Catulli had com- 
mercial associations with Bithynia lies in the earlier presence there of 
Catullus’ brother — not, as far as we know, a poet, or in the cohors of a 
notable literary amateur. The Catulli will have insinuated Catullus into 


Myth, History and Culture in Republican Rome edd. D. Braund and C. Gill (University 

of Exeter Press; Exeter 2003) 163-90 

1 This paper pays homage to Peter Wiseman’s scholarly contributions to the 
interface between Roman literature and its contemporary context, but claims no 
immunity from error on that score. The renderings of Catullan passages are those 
of Guy Lee (World’s Classics), sometimes adapted. I thank Prof. C.P. Jones for his 
comments on $II and for allowing me to read Jones 2001 prior to publication. 

2 The facts about Catullus and Bithynia are assembled by Atkinson 1975. 

See most recently Pizzone 1998. 

4 Thus, e.g., Syndikus 1984, 117-18 painting Memmius and Catullus as kindred 
spirits. On Cinna and Bithynia, see Courtney 1993, 213-16; Lightfoot 1999, 11- 
13, 17. 

5 It is nevertheless impossible to exclude the ‘political’ and the ‘social’ from inter- 
pretations of Catullan poetry: in addition to numerous works of T.P. Wiseman, see 
most recently Tatum 1997 with useful reflections and guide-lines. 

6 _Wiseman 1987, 339-40. 

7  Wiseman 1987, 336-7. 
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Memmius’ cohors by one means or another, using whatever influence they 
possessed, just as they will earlier have placed his brother among the 
comites of another governor of Bithynia. 

Similarly, while we cannot exclude the possibility that Catullus was 
practising additional ‘private’ commercial activities in Bithynia such as 
usury or tax-collecting, this is less likely — not because Roman poets were 
necessarily fastidious about such matters but because Bithynia offered 
plenty of possibilities in line with the known business preoccupations of 
Catullus’ family. The standard modern work on salted and fermented fish 
products in antiquity — Curtis (1991) — devotes part of its Chapter 5° to 
the Black Sea, including the territory on both sides of the Hellespont — 
coincidentally an area where ancient manufacture and commerce of salted 
fish has been very well investigated. The level of production of this and 
other fish products in the Hellespont was very high. The products were ex- 
ported to Rome from the late second century BC on and they also formed a 
key element in Roman military supplies. It is certain that garum manu- 
facturing played an important part in this industry: the recipe for a special 
Bithynian process for making garum has survived (Geoponica 20.46.3). 
Garum is the only certainly established business of the Valerii Catulli, 
although doubtless they trafficked in other sea-food too; hence while in 
Bithynia the poet was probably engaged in a major way with the fish-trade. 
Wiseman has pointed out that Catullus’ reference at fr. 1.4 to the rich 
oyster-beds of Lampsacus fits neatly.'” 

In the aftermath of Bithynia, Catullus had little good to say about 
Memmius. His subsequently expressed resentment may have sprung in part 
from the governor’s failure to afford him adequate opportunities to pro- 
mote his family’s business. But, despite this, Catullus’ visit to Bithynia 
was a key event in his poetic life. No less than eight of his poems reflect it: 
4, 10, 28, |31, 46, 47 (indirectly), 68 and 101. This paper deals with four of 
them and attempts to bring to bear on them some gleanings from 
mythography, ancient history (including social history), and archaeology. 


8 118-29, on which the remainder of this paragraph draws. 

9 For the relevant passage, see Curtis 1991, 194, and for a translation, Curtis 
1991,12. The Geoponica is itself of the tenth century AD but probably derives 
from a sixth-century original: Curtis 1991, 194. 

10 Wiseman 1987, 337 n.12. I resist the temptation to see the dried fish in Herodotus’ 
tale (below) of Artauktes’ desecration of Protesilaus’ shrine (those which came 
alive on the fire and were analogues of the hero himself — also a τάριχος!) as yet 
another attraction presented to Catullus by that myth. 


II. Poem 68 101 


Il. Poem 68 


Catullus 68 in its entirety presents a host of problems, '' starting with those 
of unity (is 68 one, two (68 a and Ὁ) or three (68a, Ὁ and c) poems”?) and 
addressee (is he Manlius, Mallius, Allius or a combination?). Then there 
are questions about internal coherence, and numerous disputes about the 
meanings of individual words, phrases, and lines. '? Sadly, many proffered 
solutions seem to please only their authors. Perhaps as a result, some of the 
more recent commentators on Poem 68 appear to be overwhelmed by its 
difficulties, describing it as ‘bizarre’ or “macabre’, and implicitly declining 
to offer their own solutions.'” But there must be a way forward, not 
through the rehashing of well-worn arguments, but indirectly through 
recovery of more of Poem 68’s larger context.'* 

More happily, the ring-compositional structure of Poem 68’s central 
portion (70-130), with which this discussion is mainly concerned, is fairly 
well agreed.'” Lines 70-130 are preceded by Catullus’ thanks to his 
addressee for a favour, the loan of a house for his assignations (41-69). 
The central section begins by describing briefly how Catullus’ mistress 
crossed the threshold of that house (70-2), an event which is compared 
with Laodamia’s arrival at the house of her husband Protesilaus (73ff.). 
The myth of this pair is well known: after a brief period of married life 
together Protesilaus went off to the Trojan War, was the first Greek to land 
at Troy, and, as prophesied, was the first to be killed there. Catullus moves 
from a portrait of Laodamia as an eager but not yet fully satisfied bride 
(73-84) to a brief accusatory sketch |(85-90) of the cause of the pair’s 
separation, the Trojan War — ‘joint tomb of Asia and of Europe’ 


11 The bibliography (up to 1995) listed by Thomson 1997, 488-91 is testimony 
enough to the problematic nature of Cat. 68. 

12 For brief accounts of the main problems, of solutions proposed, and of earlier 
surveys, see e.g., Sarkissian 1983, esp. 45-54; Janan 1994, 174-81; D’Anna 1999. 

13 E.g. Feeney 1992; Kennedy 1999. Such hesitance may, of course, be preferable to 
certain older ‘solutions’ which, for example, metamorphosed Catullus and his 
addressee into lovers or mutually obliging panders. 

14 An example of how unresolved problems can be indirectly illuminated is provided 
by Casali 1996, noting that in Her. 13 Ovid makes his speaker Laodamia (a major 
figure in Cat. 68b) refer to herself as lying “in a lonely bed’ (in lecto ... caelibe, 
107), these being the very words used by Catullus to describe the situation of the 
addressee of Cat. 68a (6). Casali was properly cautious in his conclusions (443). 
One point might be added: Casali has surely at least shown that, in Ovid’s copy of 
Catullus, 68a immediately preceded 68b. 

15 See, e.g., the schemes of Bright 1976, 112, Fordyce 1961, 344 and those others 
referred to by Tuplin 1981, 133 n.109. 
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(commune sepulcrum Asiae Europaeque, 89). Next Catullus modulates into 
a lament for his own brother, dead and buried at Troy, far away from his 
family graves (91-100).'° At this point the ring begins to reverse itself: 
another bitter, allusive quatrain about the Trojan War (101-4) reintroduces 
the theme of Laodamia’s love (105-8). Then follow three comparisons of 
her love: to the Arcadian sink-hole (barathrum), to a late-born heir and to a 
pair of doves (109-28). Finally Catullus elevates Laodamia’s love above 
all these at 129-30. 

The first new contribution to the exegesis of this central section of 
Poem 68 comes from mythography. Much has been written about the myth 
of Laodamia and Protesilaus, both in general and in relation to this passage 
of Catullus;'” and two particularly significant observations have been 
made. First, the mythical motif of Protesilaus’ return to Laodamia after 
death has been suppressed by Catullus;'* and second, the unmade sacrifice 
for the building of Protesilaus’ house found in Catullus 68 does not appear 
in any other surviving text.” The suppression of Protesilaus’ return after 
death is all the more striking because it was apparently present in Euri- 
pides’ Protesilaus,° and it is also an integral part of the cult myth of 
Protesilaus. One might argue that, from a functional standpoint, Catullus 
did not need the ‘return’ motif, which would have further confused an al- 
ready complicated scenario. But it seems more likely that the two features 
result from the pedigree of Catullus’ version of the myth, which almost 
certainly derives from Laevius’ Protesilaodamia, whose title Catullus 
salutes in the monumental line 74: Protesilaeam Laodamia domum (Lao- 
damia to the house of Protesilaus).”' Presumably Protesilaus’ post mortem 
retum was also suppressed by Laevius and by his Hellenistic 


16 Recently Feldherr 2000 has treated this topic, but without intersecting with the 
present paper. 

17 Including Roscher Myth. Lex. 111.2.3155-71 s.v. Protesilaos (Türk); RE 
XXI1.1.932-40 s.v. Protesilaos (G. Radke); Herzog-Hauser 1937; Sechan 1953; 
Lieberg 1962, 209-46; Mantero 1966; 1970; 1974; Boedeker 1988. Most recently 
Lyne 1998 has covered some of the same material but without citing many 
important earlier works. 

18 See, e.g., Hutchinson 1988, 316; Lyne 1998, 208. Its presence is, however, 
assumed by Sarkissian 1983, 7, 17, 29-31. 

19 For his own conclusions and those of his predecessors, see Lyne 1998, 207-8. 

20 Mantero 1966, 202 n.11, citing Traglia 1957, 93-4, whose interpretation of graci- 
lenticolorem (?pallid) is different; Lyne 1998, 201-3. 

21 Feeney 1992, 222 n.36; Lyne 1998, 204 n.20. Feeney does not relate to Cat. 68 his 
remark that Laevius fr. 18 Morel = Courtney (from the Protesilaodamia) consists 
of: “anxious meditations from Laodamia about the possible infidelity of her absent 
husband’; nor do earlier commentators who have noticed this fragment, e.g. 
Lieberg 1962, 214. On the significance of fr. 18 for Cat. 68, see below. 
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antecedent(s),” to which Catullus could also have |had direct access. Simi- 
larly the unmade sacrifice can be explained most economically on the 
hypothesis that it was prefigured in Laevius and/or a predecessor. 

But despite this fruitful work, some gaps remain in the application of 
mythography to the central section of Poem 68. To begin with, the 
presence of a major player in it has not been explained satisfactorily: the 
volume of Herculean myth within the Protesilaus/Laodamia section of 
Catullus 68 is remarkable; and, although few recent commentators have 
done so, we ought to ask why Catullus devotes eight lines (109-16) to 
Hercules and his labours.”° Those commentators who have expressed curi- 
osity about his prominence have in fact come up with explanations. One is 
that Hercules is a product of Jupiter’s amours, to which Catullus alludes in 
line 115 and refers directly in lines 138-40.”* But there were so many such 
products that Hercules is not an obvious choice. Then Tuplin (1981) 
pointed out numerous minor relevances of Hercules to the ongoing situ- 
ation of Poem 68, but did not forge a major link. Janan (1994) charac- 
terised Hercules as “the one mortal whom myth credits with effecting the 
transition between mortality and the gods, and one whose legend shows 
him frequently crossing between gender positions’ (132), and her suc- 
ceeding pages (132-5) elaborated on this sentence. But in fact other 
demigods besides Hercules achieved full divinity;” and, although Hercules 
does have his transvestite moments,° they are few and far between within 
a vast mythic corpus. 

A better reason for Hercules’ prominence in Poem 68 perhaps emerges 
from Hyginus Fabulae 103, which records a tradition (possibly going back 
to Euripides)” that, before he fell at Troy, Protesilaus was called ‘Iolaos’. 
This double nomenclature doubtless results from the etymologising of 
“Protesilaus’ as “first of the people’ (to come ashore at Troy); “Protesilaus’ 
will then have been deemed to be a soubriquet and an additional given 
name sought. Be that as it may, his alternative name ‘Iolaos’ is also the 


22 For the presumption that he drew on Hellenistic texts, see Mantero 1966, 202 and 
n.11; Courtney 1993, 118-20. 

23 Note also the Herculean content of 1.54. Some older commentators did express 
curiosity about the content of 11.109-16, but mainly condemned Catullus for this 
passage: see also Janan 1994, 180 n.58. Vandiver 2000, which appeared after the 
completion of this paper, claims that it is ‘images of death and marriage that 
provide perhaps the fullest answer to the obvious question: why Heracles in this 
poem?’ (157). 

24 E.g. Kennedy 1999, 40. 

25 Notably Dionysus, Castor (and Pollux), Asclepius. 

26 Cairns 1992b, 89-90. 

27 Mantero 1966, 118 and n.38 for these matters and for further suggestions about 
links between Protesilaus and Iolaos as athletes. 
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name of the companion of Heracles and participant in many of his labours. 
There is confirmation that Hyginus’ record is not just a slip: Heracles’ 
companion lolaos was the son of Iphicles or Iphiclos. The latter is also the 
name given by Homer (/liad |2.704-707) to the father of Protesilaus. More- 
over Pindar brings Protesilaus and Iolaos together in /sthmian 1 in a way 
which shows that he too was aware of an association between them. 
Catullus 68’s heavy emphasis on Hercules’ labours may therefore result 
from a conflation in the mythographic tradition between Protesilaus alias 
Iolaos and Iolaos the friend of Hercules. It could have reached Catullus in- 
directly via a mythographical handbook or other compilation, or it could 
have come directly from Euripides and/or from Laevius’ Protesi- 
laodamia.”* 

Yet further examination of the Protesilaus-Laodamia myth sheds more 
new light on Catullus 68. The best modern treatments of this myth are 
those of Teresa Mantero.” Her point of departure was the Heroikos of 
Philostratus, a dialogue of which Protesilaus is the ‘hero’. In assessing the 
contributions of the Heroikos, allowances must be made for its early third- 
century AD date, for its intended audience, and for its elements of pagan 
revival and of contemporary philosophy and romance.’° But Philostratus is 
evidently drawing on sources which also influenced Catullus’ treatment of 
the myth. These probably include Hellenistic texts also either known to 
Catullus or mediated by the Protesilaodamia of Laevius; and a non-literary 
source too, discussed below. The first point of contact between Catullus 
and Philostratus might seem trivial: in Philostratus Protesilaus has blond 
hair, as he does in Catullus. Compare: 

καὶ μὴν καὶ κόμης ξανθῆς ἔχει τὸ μέτριον’ ἔστι γὰρ ὡς ἐπικρέμασθαι τῷ μετώπῳ 

μᾶλλον ἢ κατ᾽ αὐτοῦ πίπτειν. 


And he has blond hair of the right length, long enough to overhang his forehead 
rather than fall down over it. (Philostratus Heroikos 10.2-3 De Lannoy) 


and: 


sed tu horum magnos uicisti sola furores, 
ut semel es flauo conciliata uiro. 


But you alone exceeded the mad passion of these, 
When once united with your fair-haired man. (Catullus 68.129-30) 


28 1 add another coincidence which might help further to explain Hercules’ pro- 
minence in Cat. 68, although it does indeed smack of the ‘macabre’: Catullus’ 
barathrum (sink-hole) was sited near Pheneus in northern Arcadia, and Pausanias 
(8.9.7) remarks that: “The Bithynians are by descent Arcadians of Mantinea’. 

29 Cited above n.17. 

30 Mantero 1966, esp. Chs 1.1,2,3; II.3, and most recently Jones 2001, which greatly 
clarifies the historical context of Philostratus’ Heroikos. 
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|Of course many Homeric heroes had yellow hair; but it is curious that the 
two writers both stress Protesilaus’ blondness in contexts where it makes 
no difference one way or the other; and it is also worth noting that neither 
Dares nor Dictys, who were fond of such characterisations, say that 
Protesilaus was a blond. 

Another element in common between Catullus and Philostratus was 
underlined by Mantero:”' Philostratus, in his description of the love of 
Protesilaus and Laodamia, goes out of his way to stress its intensity in 
terms similar to those used by Catullus. Compare: 

Φ. Ὁ δὲ δὴ ἔρως, ὃν τῆς Λαοδαμείας ἤρα, πῶς ἔχει αὐτῷ νῦν; A. Ἐρᾷ, ξένε, Kai 

ἐρᾶται καὶ διάκεινται πρὸς ἀλλήλους, ὥσπερ οἱ θερμοὶ τῶν νυμφίων. 

Phoenician: And the love that he had for Laodamia — how stands it with him 

now? Viticulturalist: He loves, stranger, and is loved, and their feelings for each 

other are those of hot-blooded newly-weds. 
(Philostratus Heroikos 11.1 De Lannoy) 
and: 
coniugis ut quondam flagrans aduenit amore 
Protesilaecam Laodamia domum. 
... tanto te absorbens uertice amoris 
aestus in abruptum detulerat barathrum. 


As in the past ablaze with love for a husband came 


Laodamia to the house of Protesilaus (Catullus 68.734) 
... With such a current sucking you down, 
Love’s tide had plunged you in a sheer abyss. (Catullus 68.107--8) 


Yet again, Philostratus tells us three things about Protesilaus which do not 
seem to be documented elsewhere, but which may help to explain Catullus’ 
attraction to the myth of Protesilaus. First, Protesilaus (as well as healing 
all diseases) gives lovers good advice and provides them with incantations 
and devices to win over their beloveds;”” and second, Protesilaus is in 
general sympathetic towards frustrated lovers: 
|®. Τῶν δὲ δὴ νόσων τίνας ἰᾶται; πολλοὺς γὰρ αὐτῷ φὴς εὔχεσθαι. A. Πάσας ἰᾶται, 
ὁπόσαι εἰσί, μάλιστα δὲ τὰς φθόας τε καὶ τοὺς ὑδέρους καὶ τὰς τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν 
νόσους καὶ τοὺς τεταρταίῳ πυρέσσοντας. ἔστι καὶ ἐρῶντι τυχεῖν αὐτοῦ ξυμβούλου᾽ 
ξυναλγεῖ γὰρ σφόδρα τοῖς τὰ ἐρωτικὰ ἀτυχοῦσι καὶ ὑποτίθεται αὐτοῖς ἐπῳδὰς καὶ 
τέχνας, αἷς τὰ παιδικὰ θέλξουσι. 
Phoenician: Which diseases does he cure? For you say many people pray to him. 
Viticulturalist: He cures all diseases there are, and especially consumption and 


31 Mantero 1966, 205 n.31. 

32 In this case male beloveds (τὰ παιδικά). This may hint at a further link between 
Iolaos, the companion of Hercules, and Protesilaus as he is represented here, since 
at Thebes male lovers and beloveds swore their love for each other in the hero- 
shrine of Iolaos (KI-P. s.v. Iolaos). 
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dropsy and eye troubles and quartan fever. And a lover too can find in him a 
counsellor, for he sympathises greatly with those unfortunate in love, and he 
suggests to them charms and devices to win their beloved. 

(Philostratus Heroikos 16.1-2 De Lannoy) 


Philostratus’ third contribution comes immediately after this, when we are 
told of Protesilaus’ hatred for adulterers: 


A. μοιχοῖς δὲ οὔτε προσδιαλέγεται οὐδὲν οὔτε ὑποτίθεταί τι ἐρωτικόν: φησὶ γὰρ 
ἀπηχθῆσθαι αὐτοῖς, ἐπειδὴ τὸ ἐρᾶν διαβάλλουσιν. ἀφικομένου γοῦν ἐνταῦθα 
μοιχοῦ ποτε αὐτῇ γυναικὶ ἣν ἐπείρα, καὶ ξυνομνύναι βουλομένων ἐπὶ τὸν ἄνδρα 
παρόντα μέν, |Guvievra δὲ οὔπω --- ὁ μὲν γὰρ ἔτυχε καθεύδων μεσημβρίας 
ἐνταῦθα, οἱ δ᾽ ὥμνυσαν ἤδη προσεστηκότες τῷ βωμῷ ... Φ. Τί οὖν ὁ 
Πρωτεσίλεως; A. Ἐξορμᾷ τοῦτον τὸν κύνα καίτοι χρηστόν, ὡς ὁρᾷς, ὄντα 
προσπεσεῖν τε αὐτοῖς κατόπιν καὶ δακεῖν ἔτι ὀμνύντας᾽ καὶ τὸν ὅρκον οὑτωσὶ 
ξυγχέας ἐφίσταται τῷ ἀνδρὶ καὶ κελεύει αὐτὸν ἐκείνων μὲν ἀμελεῖν, τὸ γὰρ δῆγμά 
σφῶν ἀνίατον εἶναι, σώζειν δὲ νῦν γοῦν αὑτόν τε καὶ τὸν αὑτοῦ οἶκον τοὺς μὲν 
γὰρ θεοὺς πάντα γινώσκειν, τοὺς δὲ ἥρωας θεῶν μὲν ἐλάττω. πλείω δὲ ἀνθρώπων. 

Viticulturalist: He does not communicate with adulterers, nor does he give them 
amatory advice. For he says that he detests them, since they bring love into 
disrepute. In fact an adulterer came there <i.e. to his shrine> along with the woman 
he was seducing, and when they wanted to take an oath to act together against the 
husband, who was present but as yet did not realise — since he was sleeping there 
at midday and they were already swearing, standing at the altar ... Phoenician: So 
what did Protesilaus do? Viticulturalist: He set on them this dog, although it is a 
good dog as you 566, and got it to attack them from behind and bite them while 
they were still taking their oath. In that way he invalidated the oath, and he 
appeared to the husband in his sleep and told him not to worry about the adulterous 
pair — for the bite they had received was incurable — but to look after himself and 
his family. For the gods know everything, while heroes know less than gods but 
more than men. (Philostratus Heroikos 16.2-4 De Lannoy) 


It is particularly interesting to find adultery linked here with Protesilaus 
quite independently of Catullus, since it brings us close to the problematic 
interactions between marital love and adultery found in Catullus 68. And 
there is another such link: Laodamia is represented in Laevius fr. 18 
Courtney (from the Protesilaodamia) as fantasising about the possible 
infidelities of Protesilaus when he leaves her to go off to Troy.” The 
adultery/infidelity motif is highly significant for Poem 68: if 68 is a single 
poem, then Catullus’ tolerance of his own mistress’s infidelities (135-41) 
is surely intended to console an addressee in a similar plight, i.e. deserted 
by an unfaithful mistress (1-8); and whether it is or is not a single poem, 
its emphasis on adultery has a further import revealed by social history.’ 


33 See above, η.2]. 
34 Hutchinson 1988, 320 n.83. 
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Papinian at Digest 48.5.9 pr. prescribes that anyone who lends a house for 
the purposes of adultery shall himself be treated quasi adulter. 

Idem [Papinianus] libro secundo de adulteriis. Qui domum suam, ut stuprum 

adulteriumue cum aliena matre familias uel cum masculo fieret, sciens praebuerit 

uel quaestum ex adulterio uxoris suae fecerit: cuiuscumque sit condicionis, quasi 

adulter punitur.”° 

Papinian on Adulterers Book 2. He who knowingly provides his house so that an 

act of stuprum or adultery be committed with another’s materfamilias or with a 

male, or makes a profit from the adultery of his own wife, is punished as an 

adulterer, whatever his status. (tr. McGinn (1998) 148) 
|The law under discussion is, evidently, the Lex Julia de adulteriis of 18 
BC, to which the whole of Digest 48.5 is devoted. One might, of course, 
assume that, since the adultery law dates from 18 BC, it represents the 
changed social mores of a later generation, and is thus irrelevant to 
Catullus 68. But there is evidence of an earlier attempt by Augustus to 
introduce similar legislation before 28 BC, which brings us within 
twenty-five to thirty years of the time when Catullus was writing. One 
might well suspect that activities which Augustus was then trying to stig- 
matise as criminal, and which he succeeded in criminalising in 18 BC, 
cannot have been regarded as socially acceptable in the 50s BC. Some 
scholars have doubted that Papinian is reporting a rule from the original 
law.’” But the best recent authorities conclude that he is doing so and they 
offer persuasive arguments.’* If they are right, we can better understand 
something otherwise puzzling in Poem 68, that is, why Catullus represents 
his addressee’s assistance to him — the loan of a house for assignations — 
as such an extraordinary favour. The Digest text also sharpens further the 
tensions between adulterous and married love found in Poem 68; and a last 
bonus is that the elegiac Catullus of Poem 68 can now be seen as 
portraying himself much as Propertius did, especially in Books 1 and 2 — 
as a lover characterised by anti-social behaviour and self-admitted “worth- 
lessness’ (nequitia). 

One question still to be answered is why the myth of Protesilaus and 
Laodamia in particular attracted Catullus in the circumstances of Poem 68. 
After all, ancient mythology offered other exempla of devoted wives and of 


35 See also Dig. 4.4.37.1 (Tryphoninus). 

36 The matter is controversial: Prop. 2.7 with Cairns 1979b; Badian 1985; McGinn 
1998, 71 and n.13. 

37 E.g. Daube 1972. For further details and up-dating, see McGinn 1998, Index of 
Subjects s.v. domum praebere. 

38 Treggiari 1991, 288-9; McGinn 1998, esp. 180-1, 240-3. 
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devoted couples.’” One obvious (part) answer advanced by many com- 
mentators is that both Catullus’ brother and Protesilaus died at Troy — and 
both died in the flower of their youth. But many other (young) Greek (and 
Trojan) heroes also died at Troy; and some greater heroes — Achilles, 
Ajax, Hector — could also have provided exempla of female, or mutual, 
affection in addition. There is, of course, a further link between Protesilaus 
and Catullus’ brother: both were buried far from home, a point emphasised 
strongly by Catullus with regard to his brother (68.97-100). But burial 
away from home was again something not unique to Protesilaus among the 
Greeks at Troy: Patroclus was buried there and Achilles also had a very 
prominent tomb at Troy, which Catullus does not mention. Another link is 
required: could it be that Catullus, while in Bithynia and specifically while 
visiting his brother’s grave jat Troy, also visited a famous nearby tourist 
attraction, the adyton, taphos, and temenos of Protesilaus?” 

Protesilaus’ home was at Phylake in Thessaly. But the hero was not 
buried there, nor indeed at Troy where he died. His burial-place, to which 
was attached a shrine and a sacred enclosure, was at Eleous on the 
Thracian Chersonese — the opposite shore of the Hellespont to Troy. This 
is also the setting of Philostratus’ Heroikos."' The shrine — the Protesilaon 
— was wealthy in the archaic period, and it was made famous throughout 
Greece by Herodotus’ account of how it was looted in 480 BC by 
Artauktes, Xerxes’ lieutenant in the Chersonese, who also cultivated the 
temenos and had sexual intercourse with women in the adyton. For these 
offences Artauktes later came to a grisly end at the hands of the 
Athenians.”” By the time Philostratus was writing the shrine of Protesilaus 
was apparently in ruins.” But there are references to it, seemingly as a 
going concern, in (among others) Thucydides, Lycophron, Strabo, and 
Pliny.* Although some of these writers may simply be repeating earlier 
sources, it is clear that the shrine survived Artauktes’ activities; and even in 
Philostratus’ day the cult-image (which also appears on local coins of the 
third century AD)” could still be seen, worn away by the attentions of 


39 E.g. Alcestis, Euadne, Tecmessa, Penelope. The dilemma is well expressed by 
Syndikus 1990, 276-7. 

40 For the earliest testimonies to these, see Hdt. 7.33; 9.116. 

41 Mantero 1966, 107-9 with nn.; Boedeker 1988, 34-8. 

42 On these episodes, see esp. Boedeker 1988. 

43 Philostr. Her. 9.5 De Lannoy. 

44 Mantero 1966, 108 n.4.; Thuc. 8.102.3; Lycophr. Alex. 532-4; Pliny NH 4.49; 
Strabo 7 fr. 51 (52); 13.1.31. Alexander sacrificed to Protesilaus at Eleous before 
crossing the Hellespont (Arr. Anab. 1.11.5), which again suggests that the shrine 
was then intact. 

45 Mantero 1966, 109; Vermeule 1992. I owe the latter reference to Prof. C.P. Jones. 
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worshippers.”° The tomb was independently famous: it was said that elms 
planted on it grew up until they could see Troy, and then withered only to 
grow up again." This legend proclaims that Protesilaus was more than a 
hero of the Trojan war in the area of Eleous: he was a local god. There 
have been disagreements about his exact nature, but the indications are that 
in origin he was a vegetation or seasonal deity."* Mantero speaks of a ‘saga 
locale’ in connection with the Protesilaus depicted in Philostratus’ Heroi- 
kos.” This concept is useful in connection with Catullus 68. If Catullus did 
visit the Protesilaon — and it is hard to believe that he omitted this famous 
site from his tourist itinerary” — he could, in addition to his literary 
sources, have been informed about the hero by his cicerone. The guide’s 
account might well have dwelt on the couple’s ardent love, on Protesilaus’ 
golden locks, and on his attitudes to lovers and adulterers — features 
which surface in Philostratus, doubtless himself a later cultural tourist at 
Eleous, as well as in Catullus 68. 

The archaeological facts about the so-called ‘tomb of Protesilaus’ are 
more sober than the legend. After the First World War, the area was under 
French occupation; and between 1920 and 1923 French excavators opened 
the large mound at Eleous which had traditionally been regarded as the 
tomb of Protesilaus. To their disappointment, the material found was re- 
stricted to the prehistoric and late Roman periods.”' It was suggested”- 
therefore that the site of the Protesilaon lies elsewhere, at a small ruined 
monastery which has not yet been investigated. Alternatively, and more 
plausibly, the Protesilaon may have been in the vicinity of the mound. 
Such is the implication of Heroikos 9.1-5 De Lannoy, where the viticul- 
turalist indicates the tomb (i.e. the tumulus) and the surviving foundations 
of the shrine as though they are both easily visible from the same stand- 
point.” At all events, the mound played a key role in the creation of the 
Protesilaus legend and of the placement of his hieron at Eleous; for it 
stands symmetrically opposite another mound on the opposite shore of the 


46 Philostr. Her. 9.6 De Lannoy. 

47 Mantero 1966, 108-9; Boedeker 1988, 37-8. 

48 Mantero 1966, 113-19. 

49 Mantero 1966, 215-18. 

50 Vermeule 1992, 344 and 345-6 nn.9, 10 asserts the existence of a second tradition 
— that Protesilaus was buried at Sigeum on the Troad — but the evidence 
advanced seems slender. 

51 Demangel 1926, esp. 1-6; 65-6; Mantero 1970, 197 n.37, Waiblinger 1978; 
Boedeker 1988, 35-8. I am grateful to Prof. A. M. Snodgrass for information on 
the excavations at Eleous and Kum Tepe. 

52 By Demangel 1926, 4 n.4. 

53 Iowe this point to Prof. C.P Jones. 
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Hellespont, the alleged tomb of Achilles at Kum Tepe. That mound too 
was excavated earlier this century by American archaeologists — with 
results identical to those at the Eleous mound.”* 


III. Poem 10 


Discussion of Poem 10 was revitalised in 1996 by David Braund.” His 
stimulating paper reveals what is implicit in Suetonius’ accounts of 
Memmius, Calvus, and Catullus, and of their relationships with Julius 
Caesar;”° it draws together the Bithynian connections of these four men; it 
sets out the terms in which provincial government was supposed to be 
conducted by Romans of Catullus’ day; and it reveals the ways in which 
important Romans talked about their own conduct of provincial govern- 
ment jand about the behaviour of other provincial governors. With these 
elements I am fully in accord; but I must take issue with Braund’s new 
interpretation of poem 10, which he regards not as an attack on Memmius 
but as ‘the proactive defence of Memmius through his denunciation by a 
self-discrediting speaker’ (54). 

Catullus certainly (and deliberately) discredits himself in poem 10. 
Most obviously he represents himself as being detected in a lie: to enhance 
himself in the eyes of Cinna’s girl-friend Catullus pretends to have ob- 
tained a set of litter-bearers in Bithynia, and he is immediately caught out 
when she asks him to lend them to her. Catullus further discredits himself 
by his reaction to being detected: he petulantly reverses his attitude to the 
girl: previously, he had regarded her as not bad-looking and quite 
sophisticated; now he chides her as tedious and a nuisance. The girl is, of 
course, partly to blame, being a snob, greedy, luxury-loving, and a 
‘professional’: all this, including the last point, emerges in her request to 
Catullus, litters being associated with her class;”’ and poor Catullus also 
has the excuse of male vanity. But, admittedly, he emerges with little 
credit. 

However, Memmius does not necessarily gain credit thereby. Braund 
argues that Memmius’ actions in Bithynia amounted to proper control of 


54 Sperling 1976; Jones 2001. 

55 Braund 1996. 

56 Div. Jul. 73. 

57 Litters were regarded as the height of luxury (Syndikus 1984, 118); Domitian 
forbade “women of notorious life’ (probrosis feminis) to use them (Suet. Domit. 
8.3). On the use of a litter by Volumnia Cytheris while she was M. Antonius’ 
mistress, see Cic. Phil. 2.58. 
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his cohors and showed a more principled attitude to his duties as governor 
than Catullus admits. This is possible; or (and how can we know?) Mem- 
mius may simply have wanted to line only his own pockets to the detri- 
ment of his cohors. But there is another aspect of Poem 10 which needs to 
be brought out. Catullus states in lines 9-11 what he declares to be ‘the 
truth’ (id quod erat). These lines can be summed up as saying that Bithynia 
is a poor province. It is only after this (in 12-13) that Catullus adds some- 
thing about Memmius and his behaviour. Also Catullus explicitly applies 
his earlier remarks about the poverty of Bithynia to ‘praetors’ as well as to 
the cohort: there was little in the way of pickings there for either.” Despite 
what we know of Bithynia in general and at other times, Catullus’ evalu- 
ation of Bithynia as a poor province seems to have been historically true 
for this particular period. In essence Bithynia was rich in natural resources: 
its fertile plains made it agriculturally productive, and stock-rearing was 
practised as well; it was also heavily forested, it contained copper mines, 
and it had the |coastal fisheries already mentioned, including the valuable 
tuna fishing.” Under its earlier hellenizing kings it had been very pro- 
sperous, as it was again to be under the Roman Empire. But under its 
later kings and for the half-century after its annexation by Rome in 74 BC 
it was in decline. The causes were various: the growing impact of Roman 
power, conflicts with neighbouring kingdoms, and the follies of its later 
monarchs, especially the last, Nicomedes IV. These were compounded by a 
social peculiarity of the Bithynian kingdom. All land outside the territories 
of the Greek cities was royal land farmed by royal tenants — who were 
themselves the property of the king.‘' This meant that rulers could (and the 
later ones did) mortgage their lands and subjects to Italian moneylenders. 
When Nicomedes III was asked by the Romans in 104 BC to contribute 
troops to help against the Germans, he declined on the ground that most of 
his people had been sold into slavery by the publicani. This was manifestly 
an exaggeration and certainly technically inaccurate;°” but there is no doubt 
that Nicomedes III was deeply in debt to Roman moneylenders who, even 
before his death and Roman annexation, seem to have been making free of 


58 The proposal of Heyworth (in Harrison and Heyworth 1998, 87-8) — made in the 
face of the combined authority of Löfstedt, Kroll, and Syndikus(!) — to accept 
Muretus’ emendation quaestoribus in place of praetoribus at Cat. 10.10 deserves 
no consideration. For a full explanation of the syntax of this passage, see most 
recently, Jocelyn 1999, 363-4. 

59 Hannestad 1996, 70. 

60 Hannestad 1996, 88; Harris 1980, 874-93. 

61 Harris 1980, 864, 868. 

62 Harris 1980, 864, referring to Badian’s explanation of Nicomedes’ assertion. 
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his estates and his subjects.‘° Small wonder that the ‘little tart’ (scortillum) 
of Poem 10 is able to speak of slave litter-bearers as a ‘product’ of Bi- 
thynia (quod illic / natum dicitur esse, 14-15). Once Bithynia had been 
taken over by Rome, its situation became, if anything, even worse: a horde 
of Italian tax collectors and other exploiters descended upon it; many 
exactions are documented, including some defended by that self- 
advertising model of a provincial governor, M. Tullius Cicero.‘ Catullus, 
then, begins by telling the truth about Bithynia: it was a poor province and 
there was not much to be got in it by any governor or cohors. Catullus then 
points to Memmius as a second reason for his having obtained little in 
Bithynia — all this being preface to his lie about having at least obtained 
eight litter-bearers. 

None of what I have added so far conflicts directly with Braund’s 
thesis. But his first major argument seems to me refutable. He claims that 
the metaphor of irrumation which Catullus applies to Memmius in line 10 
was a perfectly acceptable one in Roman eyes “for the assertion of rank and 
the punishment of malefactors’ and he asserts that Catullus represents 
himself as in effect a malefactor.”” These propositions are open to serious 
doubt; to begin with, Catullus gives no indication that he thinks his wish to 
be |rewarded for being in Memmius’ cohors was reprehensible or that he 
was a malefactor. And why should he have thought so? Comites did not ac- 
company their praetor out of pure goodness of heart. They felt themselves 
entitled to reward.° Their entitlement was later institutionalised in the 
salarium assigned to comites under the Empire; but it was understood at 
all times that comites had the right to financial incentives. Lucilius, whose 
work Braund correctly 5665 as Iying behind some literary discussions of 
cohors and praetor,°® offers an interesting earlier testimony: ‘Lucilius calls 
those who go with governors for salary “pay-earning legions” ’(Zucilius 
eos qui cum praesidibus ad salarium eunt merced<i>meras legiones ait).” 
The Lucilian phrase appeared in a satirical context, ’” but it expresses the 
standard expectation of comites. Then again, when Catullus himself talks 
about buggering and irrumating Furius and Aurelius (16.1, 14), he makes it 
perfectly clear that this is a degrading punishment which it is proper for 


63 Harris 1980, 865-6. 

64 Harris 1980, 8714. 

65 Braund 1996, 53 and 56 n.17. 

66 For.a correct understanding ofthe matter, see Tatum 1997, 495. 

67 KI.-P. s.v. Salarium. 

68 Braund 1996, 51-2. 

69 Porphyrio on Horace Epistles 1.3.6. 

70 Braund 1998, 20-1, in a useful treatment of Roman political and moral discussion 
ofthe roles of governors and their cohorts. 
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worthy persons to mete out to unworthy persons — and not the reverse. 
Catullus manifestly does not class himself as an unworthy person like 
Furius and Aurelius; nor does he regard Memmius as a worthy individual. 
And there is telling evidence that his contemporaries took Catullus’ 
estimate of others, and hence his self-estimate, seriously: no less a figure 
than Julius Caesar admitted (Suetonius Divus Julius 73) that his reputation 
had been indelibly stained by Catullus’ lampoons on Mamurra (with their 
reflections on himself). 


IV. Poems 28 and 47 


More light on Poem 10 is shed by two other poems which must be 
discussed in tandem:”' Poem 28, which refers to Bithynia and also to the 
fate of Catullus’ friends Veranius and Fabullus, who had been in the 
cohors of another governor, Piso; and Poem 47, which again mentions 
these two friends of Catullus — and again Piso. One difficulty about the 
identification of the Piso in question need not detain us long: it is that two 
other Catullan poems (9 and 12) reveal that Veranius and Fabullus had 
been together in Spain. But ifthey were comites of Piso in Spain, this rules 
out identifying Piso jas L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, who on other 
grounds is the most attractive candidate.” The most economic solution, in 
my view, is that Veranius and Fabullus went to Macedonia in 57-56 BC 
as comites of L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus and also made a business trip 
to Spain together (possibly in the cohors of another governor) at another 
time. This solution cannot be proved to be correct. But, as a working hypo- 
thesis, it allows us to move forward with Poems 28 and 47 — and in fact 
further support for it then emerges. Poem 28 describes Veranius and 
Fabullus as ‘needy staff’ (cohors inanis, 1). Like Catullus, then, they have 
returned empty-handed from their province, and they have endured ‘cold 
and hunger’ (frigoraque et famem, 5) there too. The presence of this ex- 
pression is, incidentally, one of the arguments in favour of the Piso of this 
poem being L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus. He is the same Piso as the 


71 Pizzone 1998, 286 now also argues along similar lines against interpretations of 
Poem 10 which would minimise Catullus’ hostility t0 Memmius, but without 
mentioning Braund 1996. 

72 See most recently on this question Pizzone 1998, 286-7 and n.9. 

73 For. detailed presentation of this solution with additional suggestions, Della Corte 
1976, 201-11. 
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victim of Cicero’s In Pisonem: and cold and hunger recur there in the 
phrase fame frigore (40).’* 

Hunger reappears along with Piso in Poem 47. There two individuals, 
Porcius and Socration, are described as ‘the world’s Itch and Greed’ 
(scabies famesque mundi, 2). But they are preferred by Piso to Veranius 
and Fabullus, and they banquet luxuriousiy even before nightfall while 
Catullus’ friends are looking, presumably hungrily and vainly, for invi- 
tations at the crossroads. In these two poems Piso is referred to as uappa 
— literally ‘stale wine’ (28.5), and as an ‘erect Priapus’ (uerpus_... 
Priapus, 47.4). Now uappa is obviously not a term of praise; and it would 
be hard to argue that, when Catullus describes Piso as uerpus Priapus, he 
is being eulogistic: one thinks instead of the Mamurra/Mentula equivalence 
in Catullus.’” Moreover, the men whom Piso prefers to Veranius and 
Fabullus in Poem 47 are described in manifestly unfavourable terms — as 
“two left hands’ (duo sinistrae, 1), and as ‘the world’s Itch and Greed’ 
(scabies famesque mundi, 2). Again, no argument can be made here that 
Piso is restraining the excessive appetites of his cohors; rather, he is 
feasting sumptuously allegedly worthless members of his cohors while 
other, excellent, comites are subjected to neglect and hunger. Poem 28 now 
takes us one stage further in this argument. After outlining his friends’ 
sufferings and penniless state, Catullus turns at line 7 to himself. He 
followed his praetor Memmius to his province and, like his friends, got 
nothing except a long-drawn-out “irrumation’ from Memmius for his pains. 
The phrase ‘for you were stuffed by no less a prick’ (nam nihilo minore 
uerpa / farti estis, 12-13) |parallels verpus Priapus of 47.4 and is again 
applied to Piso. But it also refers indirectly to Memmius. So anyone 
wanting to argue that Memmius is praised in Catullus 10 must also argue 
that he is praised in Poem 28, and, consequently, that Piso is praised in 
Poems 28 and 47. Similarly, anyone wanting to see Catullus as finding 
fault with himself in Poem 10 for wishing to derive benefit from being in 
Memmius’ cohors, and as being rightly punished by Memmius for his 
greed, must also argue that Catullus’ bosom friends are being attacked by 
Catullus for the same fault and that he represents them as being rightly 
punished for it by Piso. Such arguments would clearly run counter to the 
sense of the poems and counter to common sense too. The case, then, for 
Catullus 10 as covert praise of Memmius cannot be sustained.”® 


74 Syndikus 1984, 175 n.6. 

75 Cat. 29, 94, 105, 114, 115. On the relations between Catullus and Mamurra, see 
now Asper 1997. 

76 It seems, however, to have been sympathetically received by Skinner 2001, 65-6 
and n.17, 71 n.25. 
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V. Porcius and Socration in Poem 47 


A pendant about Poem 47: much effort has been devoted to discovering the 
identities of the Porcius and Socration satirized in this poem, and in 1994 a 
very attractive case was assembled by Richard Thomas for a long-standing 
identification of Socration.’’ That identification involves two assumptions: 
1) that Socration is a nickname, and 2): that Piso is L. Calpurnius Piso 
Caesoninus, the target of Cicero’s In Pisonem.'* On these assumptions, 
Thomas and his predecessors argued that Socration is a famous protege of 
Piso Caesoninus, namely the Epicurean philosopher Philodemus, whose 
works, as they emerge from the library of the villa at Herculaneum and 
then from the hands of the papyrologists, are attracting increasing interest. 
More recently the introduction to David Sider’s commentary on the epi- 
grams of Philodemus has offered further evidence to show that Philodemus 
was actually nicknamed ‘Socrates’ in the Epicurean circle at Naples.” It 
seems that such pseudonyms were in standard use there: Siro was probably 
“Silenus’, and Virgil was ‘Parthenias’." Despite some philosophical dif- 
ferlences,®' Philodemus appears to have been eager to identify himself with 
Socrates, calling his wife (or partner) ‘Xantho’, “Xanthippe’, “Xanthion’, 
and ‘Xantharion’ to reflect the name of Socrates’ wife. “ In the light of 
Sider’s discussion, little doubt remains that Philodemus is Catullus’ ‘So- 
cration’. This diminutive could also have been applied to him affec- 
tionately among the Epicureans, if it was not coined by Catullus to indicate 
his contempt. 

What precisely, then, does Catullus mean by calling ‘Socration’ ‘the 
world’s Greed’ (fames mundi, 47.2)? Is this a random insult, a standard 
defamatory accusation of hunger or gluttony against an alleged ‘parasite’ 
(an accusation, incidentally, not made elsewhere against Philodemus)? Or 
is there some real point to it? The antithesis between Porci et Socration 


77 Thomas 1994 with earlier bibliography, to which should be added Della Corte 
1976, 205-6. The identification had been rejected by Syndikus 1984, 243 n.2. 

78 On some difficulties apparently presented by these assumptions and on some 
possible solutions, see Thomas 1994, 147-8. See also $IV above. 

79 Sider 1997, 23-4, 34-9. 

80 Sider 1997, 19-20. 

81 On Epicurean attitudes to Socrates (and those of Philodemus in particular), both of 
which could be negative, see Obbink 1996, 379-80, 509-15, 542-6. Obbink’s con- 
clusions, especially that “Plato’s Socrates ... was rehabilitated” among Epicureans 
by the mid-first century BC (379), allow Philodemus to have regarded himself as 
the successor of Socrates without committing himself strictiy to Socrates’ 
positions. 

82 Sider 1997, 23-4, 34-8. 
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and scabies famesque (‘the world’s Itch and Greed’) hints that there should 
be such a point. Scabies is a disease attributed to many animals and it is 
characterised by extreme contagiousness; hence it was especially found in 
flock animals. Juvenal refers to it in connection with pigs: “as the whole 
herd in the fields perishes through the scabby mange of a single pig?’ (sicut 
grex totus in agris / unius scabie cadit et porrigine porci, 2.79-80). This 
phraseology sounds proverbial, and there is some evidence that similar 
dicta were recognised as proverbs in antiquity.°° If the particular associ- 
ation porcus/scabies was indeed proverbial or just commonplace, this 
would explain Catullus’ equation of Porcius with scabies and it would 
confirm that the two terms go together. In that case we would expect 
“Socration’ and fames also to go together; but how? 

There is nothing to connect the person of Socrates with ‘hunger’ or 
“gluttony’ any more than the person of Philodemus. Nor can the word 
‘Socration’ be linked with ‘hunger’ or ‘gluttony’. Our last hope therefore is 
that there might be some connection between ‘hunger’ or ‘gluttony’ and 
the philosopher’s real name — ‘Philodemus’. In Greek ‘Philodemos’ 
should mean ‘lover of the people’, or ‘"beloved of the people’. But that may 
not be the end of the story: another word-play by Philodemus himself on 
his own name characterises him as a ‘lover of Demos’, that is of several 
women called ‘Demo’.“* This is clearly not the meaning of ‘Philodemus’ 
which Catullus has in mind. But it does suggest that the philosopher (and 
perhaps others) speculated about the significance of “Philodemus’; and 
there is yet another possible meaning for ‘Philodemus’. In antiquity it was 
commonplace to jassociate Epicureanism and “fattiness’/‘fatness’. Horace’s 
“when you want a laugh, you can come and look at me, a fat, sleek, well set 
up swine from Epicurus’ herd’ (me pinguem et nitidum bene curata cute 
uises, / cum ridere uoles, Epicuri de grege porcum, Epistles 1.4.15-16) 
combines this with all the other standard gibes at Epicureans. Catullus 
might have remembered that, as well as properispomenon δῆμος (people), 
there exists in Greek oxyfone δημός meaning “animal or human fat’. δημός 
(fat) appears in Homer and elsewhere and the homeric compound δημο- 
Pöpog (used of Agamemnon there) means either “eater of the people’ or 
“eater of fat’. The different accentuation of the two words and the deri- 
vation of δημός (fat) were discussed by Homeric scholars in antiquity;”” so 
these matters would have been familiar to the “learned poet’ Catullus, and 
even more so to Philodemus himself, who, as his On the Good King 


83 Otto Sprichwörter s.v. scabies (1). 

84 AP5.115 = 10 Sider (whose commentary should be consulted). 

85 E.g. schol. A Hom. //. 8.240a, with Erbse ad loc.; Eustath. on 1]. Vol. 2 573.6-7; 
Vol. 4 472.17 Van der Valk. 
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according to Homer shows, was profoundly knowledgeable in Homer and 
in earlier Homeric scholarship. I suggest therefore that, by calling 
Socration a ‘Greed’ (fames), Catullus may be alluding to a joke current 
about Philodemus which (in accordance with the principles of Homeric 
scholarship) derived his name not from δῆμος ‘people’, but from δήμος 
‘fat’, 1.6. Philodemus was the man who liked rich, fatty food. 

Who, then, is ‘Porcius’? Thomas argued plausibly that, if “Socration’ is 
a Greek nickname for the Greek Philodemus, then ‘Porcius’ should be a 
Roman nickname for a Roman — and that despite the fact that Porcius is 
also a genuine Roman nomen.‘ Thomas made the further point that 
Porcius too ought to be an Epicurean. Given the already noted and very 
common identification of Epicureans as ‘pigs’ and of their philosophical 
school as a ΤΩ this seems a promising line. Following it up, Thomas 
speculated (152) that ‘Porcius’ conceals Lucretius, the author of de Rerum 
Natura. There are, however difficulties with this proposal. It is true that 
some scraps of the de Rerum Natura have allegedly been found in the 
library of the villa at Herculaneum which is plausibly associated with L. 
Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus and the Epicurean circle of which Philodemus 
was a leading member.°® But, even if this claim is correct, it would not 
constitute evidence for an association between Lucretius and that circle. 
Since the library at Herculaneum will have collected books with an Epi- 
curean connection from any quarter, such finds cannot establish a personal 
link. More damaging is the fact that Lucretius has no attested connection 
with the circle of Piso and Philodemus; and the same goes for his patron C. 
Memmius. It used to be |thought that C. Memmius was addressed in 184 
Philodemus’ Rhetorica Book IV; but it is now known for certain that the 
addressee there is actually C. Pansa.” Again, the recent and highly 
plausible re-evaluation by David Sedley of Lucretius’ work as, not that οἵ ἃ 
philosopher, but of a poet ‘translating’ Epicurus’ περὶ Φυσέως into Latin 
verse tells further against the notion that Philodemus and Lucretius were 
acquainted.” Finally no word-play exists which could connect ‘Lucretius’ 
and ‘Porcius’. 


86 Thomas 1994, 149-51. 

87 See, most recently, Sider 1997, 16-17. 

88 On the villa’s Latin library, see Sider 1997, 13 and n.2. The villa’s libraries 
contained specialised collections of Epicurean texts: see Sider 1997, 14. 

89 Sider 1997, ὃ n.19. 

90 For this view of Lucretius, see Sedley 1998, esp. chs 4 and 5. However, Sedley 
(64-7), although rightly very cautious, does not reject out of hand the possibility 
that Lucretius had some contact with the circle of Philodemus. 
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An alternative approach was suggested to me by a riddle reproduced 

by Thomas for another purpose: 

nobile duco genus magni de gente Catonis. 

una mihi soror est, plures licet esse putentur. 

de fumo facies, sapientia de mare nata est. 

I draw my noble descent from the clan of great Cato; 

I have one sister, though they are reckoned to be more; 

My appearance comes from smoke, my taste from the sea. 
The solution is ‘perna’ — ‘cured ham’ — in Thomas’ words ‘alluding to 
Porcius’, i.e. the gens of M. Porcius Cato (1). This prompted me to wonder 
whether any known Roman member of the circle of Philodemus had a 
nomen or cognomen close enough to a pig product to be hinted at by 
“Porcius’. One seemed eligible. His place in the circle of Philodemus is 
assured by P. Herc. Paris. 2.21” where he is addressed along with Varius, 
Virgil and Quintilius (Varus):” 

ὦ Πλώτιε και Οὐά- 

ρ[11ε καὶ Οὐεργ[ί]λις καὶ Κοιντ[ί- 

λιε. 
He is, of course, the well-known friend and literary executor of Virgil, 
Plotius Tucca, and his cognomen is close to the term fuc<c>etum, which, 
according to OLD s.v., refers to a dish of beef or pork preserved so as to be 
long-lasting. A minor chronological difficulty is that, if, as is usually 
assumed, Plotius |Tucca was a contemporary of Virgil, he would have been 
somewhat young to be singled out along with Philodemus from the 
entourage of Piso in the mid-50s BC. But we have only to suppose that 
Plotius was a few years older than Virgil” and precocious, as many young 
Romans were; and there is support for the Tucca-ftuc<c>etum association 
among the scholia on Persius 2.42, quoted here from the draft of the 
forthcoming Teubner edition [2004] of the Commentum Cornuti by per- 
mission of its editors:” 


91 Symphosius Aenigmata 86 = Anthologia Latina 1.1 p.229 No. 281.270-2 
Shackleton Bailey; Thomas 1994, 150. 

92 Gigante and Capasso 1989; Sider 1997, 20-1. 

93 His name can now be restored also in P. Herc. 253 fr.12, see Sider 1997, 20-1. 

94 The discussion (below) of the set order in which the Epicurean group which 
includes Plotius Tucca is named by Philodemus and Horace may encourage this 
notion. 

95 1 am grateful to the editors, Prof. Wendell Clausen and Prof. James G. Zetzel, for 
permission to do so. I am further indebted to Prof. Zetzel for supplying me with a 
copy of their text of this passage along with illuminating information about manu- 
scripts and readings and a most useful evaluation of the scholia. I quote (again with 
permission) from his communication: “The structure suggests that (4-5) do in fact 
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(4) tucceta apud Gallos Cisalpinos bubula dicitur condimentis quibusdam crassis 
oblita ac macerata, et ideo toto anno durat; solet etiam porcina eodem genere 
condita seruari. aut assaturarum significat iura. (5) hinc Plotius Vergilii amicus in 
eadem regione est nominatus Tucca. 


(4) [ dieitur] dieitur caro RBVinet | assaturarum Scaliger: assaturatum MLU: ad saturarum 
Vinet: asserum R (supra lineam: s. carnium) (deest B) ] 


(4) fucceta is the name used among the Cisalpine Gauls for beef covered with and 
marinaded in certain fatty (or thick?) condiments, and in this way it lasts through 
an entire year; pork is also commonly seasoned in the same fashion and preserved. 
Or it means the sauces of roasted meat. (5) Hence Plotius the friend of Virgil in 
that same region was called ‘Tucca’. 
The existence in modern Venetian dialect of ‘tocio’ and ‘“toceto’ as names 
ofa ragout” confirms the reliability of the scholiast’s information about 
culinary matters. fuc<c>eta, then, was beef or pork in fatty (or thick?) 
condiments; and at least one person in antiquity (the scholiast quoted 
above) thought that Plotius Tucca’s cognomen was derived from fucceta. 
Moreover a strong hint that this opinion was more generally shared comes 
in Martial 12.41: 
|Non est, Tucca, satis quod es gulosus: 
Et dici cupis et cupis uideri. 


It is not enough, Tucca, that you are gluttonous. 

You want to be called ‘gluttonous’ and to be seen to be. 
Not only does Martial seem to be playing implicitliy on the supposed 
derivation of “Tucca’ from fucceta, thus showing it to be widely dis- 
seminated,’’ but also, and usefully for our purposes, he asssociates “Tucca’ 
with gluttony, so that, if Plotius Tucca is ‘Porcius’, he shares that 
characteristic with “Socration’. 

If all this is not a mirage, two lines of interpretation are possible. Fither 
Plotius Tucca bore the nickname ‘Porcius’ in Epicurean circles because of 
the dish ftuc<c>eta from which his cognomen was supposedly derived, and 
perhaps too because he was in fact somewhat gluttonous (see also below). 
Or the Cisalpine Catullus knew the alleged derivation of his fellow 


go together, and are, however garbled, derived from a single set of 4th-5th century 
marginalia. Beyond that, however, I have no idea what source the scholiast was 
using, but someone ancient clearly thought that Tucca’s name was derived from 
tucceta.’ It must be made explicit, however, that Prof. Clausen and Prof. Zetzel are 
in no way responsible for the use which I have made of their text and of Prof. 
Zetzel’s information. 

96 See Kissel 1990 on Sat. 2.42-3 for this and other background and comment. 

97 A further subsidiary testimony is provided by Lydus De Magistratibus 23 where, 
in an account of the meanings of Roman names, Lydus asserts: Τούκκας ὁ 
κρεωβόρος (“Tucca means meat-eater’). 
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Cisalpine Tucca’s cognomen (he doubtless knew the dish too), and himself 
nicknamed Tucca ‘Porcius’ (metrically equivalent to “Plotius’) after the 
pork version so as to have a Latin nickname for Tucca the Roman to 
balance Philodemus’ Greek nickname. There would be a partial parallel for 
linking a poet and a greasy dish in Horace’s coupling of Furius Bibaculus 
with a similar, fatty dish of intestines: ‘or Furius, stuffed with fat entrails, 
spits white snow all over the wintry Alps’ (seu pingui tentus omaso / 
Furius hibernas cana niue conspuet Alpis, Satires 2.5.40-1). 

One last possible support for this hypothesis remains to be explored. 
Catullus’ Porcius has a namesake in Horace Satires 2.8, where he is one of 
the guests at Nasidienus’ dinner: “Porcius, below the host on his couch, 
amused us by gobbling down cheesecakes whole’ (... Porcius infra / 
ridiculus totas simul absorbere placentas, 23-4). None of Nasidienus’ 
other dinner guests seem to be pseudonymous, which of course could 
suggest that Porcius was this man’s real name (on the aptness of which 
Horace is commenting), and that this Porcius has nothing to do with the 
Porcius of Catullus 47. Alternatively, one might suppose that Horace was 
independently applying the same nickname to a different glutton. And yet 
Horace knew Catullus’ poetry well; and, if Catullus had applied “Porcius’ 
as a nickname to Plotius Tucca, Horace would have known this too, 
particularly since he was a personal friend of Tucca. In Philodemus’ works 
Plotius Tucca crops up in the company of four fellow Epicureans (Plotius, 
Varius, Virgil, and Quintilius Varus, see above). In |Horace’s own poetry 
Tucca is also twice found in such company: thus Satires 1.5.40 lists Plotius 
et Varius ... Vergiliusque, δ with another Epicurean, Maecenas, appearing 
a few lines before (27) and after (48); and at Satires 1.10.81-84 a similar 
cast appears, followed immediately by various critics: 

Plotius et Varius, Maecenas Vergiliusque, 

Valgius et probet haec Octavius optimus atque 

Fuscus et haec utinam Viscorum laudet uterque 

ambitione relegata. 
It could, of course, be pure coincidence that among Porcius’ seven fellow 
dinner guests at Nasidienus’ house in Satires 2.8 three are Varius (20), 
Maecenas (16), and one of the Viscus brothers (21). But, if it is not a 
coincidence, Horace has added Plotius Tucca ° under his Catullan 


98 The identical order in which the names appear in Horace (twice) and in Philo- 
demus (twice) could be taken as the product of intertextuality, but is perhaps more 
likely to represent an order of seniority. 

99 A minor advantage of this hypothesis is that it would explain something otherwise 
puzzling, that is, why a grandee like Maecenas was dining, along with some of his 
intimates, at the house of a boring and pretentious host like Nasidienus. Since 
Porcius is represented as reclining on the host’s couch, he must have been a friend 
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pseudonym and has shown him comically acting the part of a “Porcius’.'” 
The nickname would simultaneously have cloaked Plotius with anonymity 
in the wider world, and reminded Tucca and those who knew him of his 
literary Vorleben in the work of Catullus. 


The attempts of this paper to offer new insights into certain Catullan poems 
may initially seem highly diverse in character: concentration on a myth and 
on a cult-site never (to my knowledge) hitherto mentioned in connection 
with Catullus 68; construction of a series of arguments in defence of a 
traditional interpretation of Catullus 10 utilising also Catullus 28 and 47; 
and speculation about the identity of “Porcius’ in Catullus 47 based on a 
type of personal interplay independently attested within the Epicurean 
circle at Naples in the 40s BC. What these attempts have in common, 
however, is opposition to a recidivist tendency of scholarship on ancient 
poetry — one which, despite all the advances of the last half-century, still 
manifests itself |all too often. This is the wish to treat ancient poetry either 188 
as pure uncontextualised literature or as pure historical documentation. 
Only by repeated attention to ancient poetry in all its contexts can this 
tendency be resisted. 


of Nasidienus. Hence, if Porcius is Plotius, it was presumably he who persuaded 
his own associates (i.e. Maecenas and some of his circle) to accept Nasidienus’ 
invitation. 

100 It is notable that most of the speech and action at dinner involves the host and the 
‘shadows’, while the ‘elevated’ guests take little part in the proceedings. Thus 
Maecenas and Viscus say and do nothing, while Varius says nothing, and his only 
action is to stifle his laughter with a napkin (63-4). The very fact, then, that 
‘Porcius’ too says nothing, and confines his actions to cake-swallowing (23-4) 
may confirm his adhesion to the elevated group. 
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Horace Epode 2, Tibullus 1.1 and 
Rhetorical Praise of the Countryside' 


In Horace’s second epode, the moneylender Alfius delivers a long eulogy 
ofthe countryside. The commentators are silent about one important aspect 
of the poem: Alfius’ speech has close resemblances to stock rhetorical 
praise of the country.” An appreciation of this fact enables us to determine 
with greater clarity and objectivity the meaning of the epode. 

We have no surviving Roman examples of the rhetorical progymnasma 
‘Praise of the Countryside’. But one Greek example, the Libanian Ἐγκώ- 
μιον γεωργίας (EyK. yeopy.) 15 available to us; and we also have two other 
related progymnasmata of Libanius, the Σύγκρισις ναυτιλίας καὶ γεωργίας 
(Lvyk. vavt. yewpy.) and the Σύγκρισις ἀγροῦ καὶ πόλεως (LvyK. Ayp. πολ.). 
These latter works compare farming/the country with sailing/the town — 
to the detriment of sailing and the town. Since they also praise the 
countryside and the farmer’s life and belong to the corpus of progym- 
nasmata, they can be used along with the Libanian ‘Praise of the Country- 
side’ to illustrate the rhetorical inspiration of Horace’s second epode. 

No anachronism is involved in using these works of the fourth-century 
A.D. rhetorician Libanius to throw light on a poet of the Augustan age.‘ 
Horace had received a standard Roman education. It is virtually certain that 
this included study of the progymnasmata: knowledge ofthem, presumably 


Museum Philologicum Londiniense 1 (1975) 79-91 

1  Iam indebted to Professor P.G. Walsh and Professor D.A. West for their advice on 
previous drafts of this article. 

2 Ancient material from many sources commending the countryside and the life of 
simplicity is collected in H. Kier, De Laudibus Vitae Rusticae, Diss. Marburg 1933 
and R. Vischer, Das Einfache Leben, Diss. Göttingen 1965. 

3  Inthe Libanian extracts references are to the page and line numbers of Volume ὃ 
of R. Foerster’s Teubner text (Leipzig 1915). For another example of one of the 
progymnasmata employed — a comparison of seafaring and farming — see 
Nicolaus in Walz, Rhetores Graeci vol. 1, pp.365-6. 

4 The methodology employed here is fully justified and repeatedly exemplified in F. 
Cairns, Generic Composition in Greek and Roman Poetry, Edinburgh 1972. 
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derived from their schooldays, is shown by Propertius and |Ovid;° and in 
Quintilian the progymnasmata are part of the normal school curriculum.‘ 
So conservative was rhetorical training in antiquity — especially at this 
elementary level — that Libanian examples of progymnasmata can be pre- 
sumed to differ little in basic content from those taught to the young 
Horace centuries before.’ Conversely it is most unlikely that Libanian 
progymnasmata were influenced by an epode of Horace. 

To show the extent of coincidence between Horace and Libanius, I 
shall set down the relevant passages side by side. Horace begins by empha- 
sizing the unpleasantnesses of other occupations which the farmer, by 
pursuing his own metier, avoids: 

Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis, 
ut prisca gens mortalium, 
paterna rura bubus exercet suis, 
solutus omni faenore, 
neque excitatur classico miles truci, 
neque horret iratum mare, 
forumque uitat et superba ciuium 
potentiorum limina. Hor. Epod. 2.1-8 
With this we may compare: 
ἀνὴρ γὰρ ἀρούρᾳ προσκείμενος καὶ περὶ τὴν γῆν ἐσπουδακὼς πόρρω μὲν ἀγορᾶς 
καὶ τῆς ἐν ἀγορᾷ φιλονεικίας, πόρρω δὲ δικαστηρίων καὶ τῶν ἐν δικαστηρίοις 
συκοφαντιῶν, πόρρω δὲ ἐκκλησίας καὶ τῶν En’ ἐκκλησίας θορύβων, οὐ 
γραφόμενος, οὐ ψευδόμενος, οὐ φεύγων, οὐ τὰ ψευδῆ μαρτυρῶν, οὐ τὴν ἴσην 
ἀνταπόδοσιν ἀπαιτῶν, οὐκ ἐργαζόμενος χρήματα ἐξ ὧν ἕτερον συμφοραῖς 
περιέβαλλεν ... Eyk. γεωργ. 262.18-263.4 (cf. Συγκ. ayp. πολ. 354.10-355.3) 
|Here we note that some of the advantages the two writers observe in 
farming are identical: the farmer is free of business and of the forum with 
its political and judicial assemblies. In addition both writers begin with the 
same formula (procul ...; πόρρω ...). Horace then goes on to employ 
poetic variation, while Libanius, in typical rhetorical fashion, repeats 
πόρρο. In the Horatian lines the unpleasantnesses which the farmer avoids 
are combined with other topoi ofthe Libanian progymnasmata: 
a) the antiquity of agriculture (Epod. 2.2). Cf. 

Παλαιότατον μὲν δὴ πρᾶγμα γεωργία Kai ἅμα τοῖς ἀνθρώποις εἰς τὸν βίον 

συνεισελθόν. ἔδει γὰρ εὐθὺς μὲν γενομένους δεῖσθαι τῶν ἀπὸ γῆς τροφῶν, 

δεηθέντας δὲ τὴν γῆν ἐπιχειρεῖν ἐργάζεσθαι. 
Συγκ. ναῦτ. γεωργ. 350.5--ὃ (cf. 354.1--6) 


5 See 6.5. Prop. 2.12 (κατασκευή) and Ov. Am. 1.9 (σύγκρισις). 
Inst. Or. 2.4.15 ff. 
7 (ΓΕ. Kennedy, The Art of Persuasion in Greece, London 1963, p.270. 
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Ὁ) the farmer’s security, which contrasts with the sailor’s condition (Epoa. 
2.6). CA. 

Ναυτιλίᾳ δὲ ὅστις μάλιστα τίθεται, χρημάτων ὁ τοιοῦτος ἐπιθυμεῖ μετὰ κινδύνων 

καὶ χειμώνων καὶ ἔστι δοῦλος κερδῶν. εἰ δὲ ἀποθανεῖται κακῶς, ... 

Eyk. γεωργ. 267.5--7 

Absent from the Libanian progymnasmata is any notion that farmers are 
happy because they escape the dangers of a soldier’s life. This concept is 
not only present at Epode 2.5 but also occurs several times in Tibullus 1.15 
— an elegy which, as we shall see, was influenced by the same rhetorical 
material. So, although Libanius lacks this topos, the coincidence between 
Horace and Tibullus suggests that it was part of the progymnasmata in the 
late first century B.C. Libanius’ omission is probably a reflection of a 
social difference between his Greek fourth-century A.D. audience and the 
Augustan Roman audience of Horace and Tibullus: for the latter audience 
personal military service was a real possibility: in Libanius’ day soldiers 
were professional or mercenary.” 

|At Epode 2.9 Horace passes from the negative to the positive 
advantages of country life, and begins a long section lasting to the end of 
Alfıus’ speech (Zpod. 2.66). Some of the comparable Libanian material is 
more compact and may be quoted first: 

εἰ δέ τις οἴεται τερπνότερον εἶναι τὸν ἐν ἄστει βίον, ἐνθυμηθήτω πρὸς ἑαυτόν, οἷον 

μέν ἐστιν ἄμπελον ὁρᾶν καὶ βότρυς κρεμαμένους, οἷον δὲ ὑπὸ πίτυι καὶ πλατάνῳ 

μεσημβρίας κεῖσθαι, οἷον δὲ ἰδεῖν λήϊα ζεφύρων αὔραις κινούμενα, οἷον δὲ 

ἀκοῦσαι βοῶν μυκωμένων καὶ προβάτων βληχωμένων, οἷον δὲ θέαμα δαμάλεις 

σκιρτῶσαι καὶ ἕλκουσαι γάλα. Eyk. γεωργ. 265.17-266.5 


καὶ μὴν θεαμάτων μὲν ἥδιστον ἀγρός, ἄμπελοι, τὸ τῆς Ἀθηνᾶς δῶρον, καρποί, 
φυτά, λήϊα, ... Loy. ναυτ. γεωργ. 351.3-4 


ἢ μικρὸν εἰς ἡδονὴν μόσχων TE καὶ ἐρίφων καὶ ἀρνῶν φωνή; Σύυγκ. ayp. πολ. 
359.8-9 (cf. 359.12-360.5) 

With these passages we may link the following Horatian lines: 

a) On the farmer’s pleasure in vines, fruit trees etc.: 


ut gaudet insitiua decerpens pira 
certantem et uuam purpurae Epod. 2.19-20 (cf. 9-10, 13-14) 
b) On the farmer’s pleasure in cattle and sheep: 


aut in reducta ualle mugientium 
prospectat errantis greges. Epod. 2.11---12 


8 At lines 2-4, 26, 53-4, 75-7. 
9 For the late Greek attitude cf. e.g. Menander Rhetor in Spengel, Rhetores Graeci, 
vol. II, p.377, 15-19. 
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has inter epulas ut iuuat pastas ouis 
uidere properantis domum, 
uidere fessos uomerem inuersum boues 
collo trahentis languido. Epod. 2.61-4 (cf. 16) 


je) On the farmer’s leisure, implied in Libanius to be a summer pheno- 
menon and explicitly said to be so in Horace (and in Tibullus 1.1.27-8): 


libet iacere modo sub antiqua ilice, 
modo in tenaci gramine: 
labuntur altis interim riuis aquae, 
queruntur in siluis aues, 
fontesque Iymphis obstrepunt manantibus, 
somnos quod inuitet leuis. Epod. 2.23-8 


Further topoi of the positive section of Alfius’ speech are reflected in other 
Libanian passages: 


a) The farmer’s piety: 


qua muneretur te, Priape, et te, pater 
Siluane, tutor finium! Epod. 2.21-2 (cf. 59, 66) 


cf. 


μετὰ μὲν εὐχῶν καταβάλλων τὰ σπέρματα, τῶν δὲ καρπῶν ἀπαρχόμενος τοῖς 
δεδωκόσι θεοῖς, ... 
Εγκ. γεωργ. 263.6-8 (cf. Συγκ. ναυτ. yeopy. 351.11-13; Συγκ. ayp. πολ. 360.6--10) 


b) The farmer’s hunting, which Horace designates explicitly as a winter 
activity (Epod. 2.29-30), and which Libanius may implicitly assign to that 
season. Here we may compare: 


aut trudit acris hinc et hinc multa cane 
apros in obstantis plagas, 
aut amite leui rara tendit retia, 
turdis edacibus dolos, 
pauidumque leporem et aduenam laqueo gruem 
iucunda captat praemia. Epod. 2.31-6 


jand 


Ἀνδρειοτέρους τοίνυν ποτέρους χρὴ νομίζειν εἶναι, τοὺς εἴσω τείχους ἐπὶ τῶν 
τραπεζῶν καὶ κουρείων καὶ μυροπωλείων ἀλλήλοις συνόντας καὶ 
διαλεγομένους ἢ οἵτινες πρὸ τῶν θυρῶν πολλάκις ἄρκτους καὶ λέοντας καὶ 
παρδάλεις θηρῶνται; πρὸς μὲν γὰρ τοὺς λύκους καὶ συνεχής σφισιν ὁ 
πόλεμος ἀμυνομένοις ὑπὲρ τῶν βοσκημάτων, οἱ δὲ καὶ τέχναις παντοδαπαῖς 
ταῦτα αἱροῦσι τὰ θηρία. καὶ σιωπῶ τὰς τῶν ἑρπετῶν ἐφόδους, ὧν ἀνάγκη 
κρατεῖν τόν γε οὐκ ἀπολούμενον. ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἄν μοι δοκεῖ τις εἰς παράταξιν 
ἐλθὼν μᾶλλον ἂν θαρρῆσαι πολεμίους ἢ ἀπὸ τῶν ἐν ταῖς πόλεσι λήρων. 

ΖΣύυγκ. ayp. πολ. 356.16-357.9 


c) Amor does not trouble the farmer. Compare: 


quis non malarum, quas amor curas habet, 
haec inter obliuiscitur? Epod. 2.37-8 
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and 


Kai μὴν καὶ σωφροσύνην παρὰ τοῖς γεωργοῦσι μάλιστα ἂν εὕροιμεν. οὐ γὰρ 
δὴ ἑταῖραι καὶ κῶμοι καὶ προαγωγοὶ καὶ μέθαι πρὸς Ἀφροδίτην αὐτοὺς 
ἐρεθίζουσιν, οὐ γὰρ ἀγρῶν ταῦτα ἐπιχώρια, ... 

Eyk. yeopy. 263.13-16 


d) The farmer’s fondness for his wife and children and his homecoming to 
them in the evening. Compare: 


quodsi pudica mulier in partem iuuet 
domum atque dulcis liberos, 
Sabina qualis aut perusta solibus 
pernicis uxor Apuli, 
sacrum uetustis exstruat lignis focum 
lassi sub aduentum viri. Epod. 2.39-44 


85 |... προσέχουσι δὲ τὸν νοῦν οἱ γεωργοῦντες τῇ γυναικὶ Kal τὰς δικαίας ἐπίστανται 
μόνον μίξεις τὰς ὑπὲρ παίδων γονῆς. ... 
Ey. γεωργ. 263.16-18 (cf. Zvyk. ayp. πολ. 355.3--356.3 quoted below) 


τῷ γεωργῷ μὲν ἑσπέρας οἴκαδε ἐπανήκοντι γυνή ἐστι παραμυθία καὶ παῖδες 
ὁρῶντές τε καὶ ὁρώμενοι, ... ΖΣυγκ. ναῦτ. γεωργ. 352.14-16 


6) The farmer’s simple and healthy fare: 


non me Lucrina iuuerint conchylia 
magisue rhombus aut scari, 

si quos Eois intonata fluctibus 
hiems ad hoc uertat mare, 

non Afra auis descendat in uentrem meum, 
non attagen Ionicus 

iucundior, quam lecta de pinguissimis 
oliua ramis arborum 

aut herba lapathi prata amantis et graui 
maluae salubres corpori, 

uel agna festis caesa Terminalibus 
uel haedus ereptus lupo. Epod. 2.49-60 


... διαφεύγουσι δὲ καὶ τὰς πολυειδεῖς ταύτας νόσους ἃς ἐντίκτει τὸ τρυφᾶν, ὑφ᾽ ὧν 
ὁρῶμεν διαφθειρομένους τοὺς εὐδαίμονας καλουμένους. 
Eyk. yeopy. 264.13--15 
εἰς δὲ τὴν γαστέρα τὰ ἀπὸ τῶν μαγείρων ἐγκατατιθέμενοι κακά; 
Συγκ. ayp. πολ. 357.15-16 
Epode 2 is therefore, from the generic viewpoint, an example of the pro- 
gymnasma Ἐγκώμιον γεωργίας. This means that we can investigate 
Horace’s intentions by examining the similarities and differences between 
86 |the epode and its hypothetical model, insofar as the latter is reflected in the 
Libanian examples. 
There are, to begin with, clear structural differences between Horace 
and Libanius. The material of the epode is not arranged in the order of any 
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progymnasma nor does the four-virtue division — a prominent feature of 
all rhetorical encomium — play any part in the structuring of the epode. 
Instead the epode presents the advantages of country life in a series of 
vignettes. These lead into each other through connections of thought not 
imposed by the generic model but arising out of the material itself. 
Horace’s rejection of the dictates of his model in this area should not, I 
believe, be interpreted in semantic terms. It should rather be regarded as a 
natural rejection for purely literary reasons of a prosaic structure unsuited 
to Horace’s poetic purposes. 

I interpret similarly the final lines of the epode (67-70) in which the 
identity and true motivations of the speaker, previously withheld, are at last 
revealed. These are a Horatian addition to the generic material. They do 
not however disturb the generic identity of the epode but simply link 
Horace’s rhetorical subject matter with the epodic literary tradition. We 
know that the device of withholding such information derives ultimately 
from Archilochus.'” But it was probably not uncommon in epodic lite- 
rature. At any rate a similar, though not identical, mode of presenting 
material was found in Callimachus’ lost /Jamb 9. This we can see from its 
surviving diegesis: 

Φιλητάδου παιδὸς εὐπρεποῦς ἐραστὴς ἰδὼν Ἑρμοῦ ἄγαλμα ἐν παλαιστριδίῳ 

ἐντεταμένον, πυνθάνεται μὴ διὰ τὸν Φιλητάδαν. ὁ δέ φησιν ἄνωθεν εἶναι 

Τυρσηνὸς καὶ κατὰ μυστικὸν λόγον ἐντετάσθαι, ἐπὶ κακῷ δὲ αὐτὸν φιλεῖν τὸν 

Φιλητάδαν. 

Here, as in Epode 2, the explicit attitude (though not the identity) of the 
speaker is concealed until the end of the poem. In /amb 9, what has pre- 
tended to be a serious αἴτιον, albeit of a feature often with humorous 
jassociations, suddenly changes at the end and provides an epodic frame- 
work for the material of the epode, otherwise not characteristically epodic. 
This is exactly the use to which Horace puts the same kind of framework, 
since his rhetorical material is equally alien to the epodic tradition. But 
both Callimachus and Horace give clues in the body of the poem which 
anticipate the ending. In Epode 2 items like the emphasis on faenus (4) and 
others dealt with below suggest the final revelation before it comes. 

The delayed identification then is primarily of literary significance. But 
on the other hand the closeness of the epode in thematic material — and 
sometimes in actual words — to the rhetorical progymnasmata is in itself 
highly significant. Horace means us to hear the hypocrite, Alfius, not just 
praising the countryside in an insincere fashion, but doing so in the 
bombastic and stylised language and poses of a rhetor. The hollowness of 


10 C£. Archil., fr. 220 and Ed. Fraenkel, Horace, Oxford 1957, p.60. 
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Alfius’ sentiments is echoed by the meaningless conventionality and 
standardised form of his utterance. 

As well as expecting his audience to respond in this way, Horace 
expected them to recognise subtle divergences in theme from, in the form 
of variations upon, the rhetorical commonplaces normally associated with 
praise of the countryside. These were meant to convey the true character of 
Alfius in humorous terms long before he was revealed as a grasping 
moneylender. It is clear that the rhetoricians regarded the life of the farmer 
as one of hard work, sparse food and small means. In their view the farmer 
got by with that sufficiency which Tibullus defines as paupertas (1.1.5). 
But Horace’s speaker, the faenerator Alfius, does not regard the life of the 
farmer as one of paupertas. The major joke in the body of the epode is that 
Alfius, true to his nature, is envious of the farmer, thinking his life to be 
one of plenty, wealth and ease.!' Alfius speaks of the farmer as free of debt 
(4); he believes that everything comes the farmer’s way easily, herds, fruit, 
grapes, honey (9 ff.) and banquets he does not have to pay for (48); he 
thinks that the farmer has a diues domus (65). 

Another way in which Alfius’ ideas about the farmer’s life differ from 
the rhetorical model emerges from Alfius’ conception of the farmer’s 
hunting. In the rhetorical model hunting is a sign of the farmer’s bravery 
and endurance: the farmer endures being out of doors and braves the perils 
jof the hunt so as to protect his herds from dangerous beasts and snakes 
(δυγκ. ayp. πολ. 356.16-357.9, quoted above). Not so the farmer in Alfius’ 
imagination: the most dangerous beast his farmer hunts is the bear and this 
multa cane and with nets (31). For the most part his prey is harmless — 
thrushes, timid hares and cranes. His hunting, therefore, is relatively free of 
danger; and it is aimed not at protecting his herds but from first to last at 
filling his stomach (turdi edaces, 34 — iucunda praemia, 36). No wonder 
Alfıus is willing — as Horace emphasises with ironic glee — to surrender 
the townsman’s stock delicacies if he can have these and the other good 
things of 55 ff. without difficulty or harm. 

Horace therefore derives his humour not only from his paradoxical 
method of composition but also from his representation throughout the 
epode of the moneylender’s envious and inaccurate view of the country- 
man — a representation finally brought to a head by the identification of 
Alfius at the end. The standard ἐγκώμιον γεωργίας is thus transformed by 
Horace into an ironic attack on the greedy and jealous townsman. The 
attack is intensified by the openly rhetorical character of Alfius’ speech. 
Alfıus’ hypocrisy and shallowness manifests itself not only in his inability 


11 The point is understood by Kiessling-Heinze (introd. to Epod. 2) but an ancient 
reader would not have required their sharpness of observation. 
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to say anything heartfelt about the country which is not connected with 
gain, but also in his lack of any other medium of self-expression but empty 
and self-congratulatory platitudes. 

Tibullus 1.1 differs in many ways from Epode 2. To begin with, it is in 
genre a σύγκρισις. The comparison is between farming and soldiering and 
favours farming, the occupation Tibullus chooses for himself. In addition 
Tibullus 1.1 diverges much more in structure, themes and language from 
the rhetorical material dealing with the countryside. On the other hand the 
rhetorical topoi remain recognisable, as Tibullus intended them to be. So 
we have reflections on the blessings of the farmer’s life in comparison with 
warfare (2-4, 26, 53-4, 75-7), which includes some seafaring (49-52), on 
the antiquity of agriculture (39-42), on the farmer’s piety (11-20, 37-8), 
on the farmer’s activities in connection with vines and fruit trees (7-10) 
and sheep and cattle (29-32). Some of these themes occur in oblique 
forms: for example the antiquity of agriculture is hinted at rather than 
stated; and the farmer’s activities with fruit and beasts are described from 
the point of view of work, rather than that of visual and aural pleasure. But 
on the whole this material accords with what is found in the rhetorical 
tradition, however much it is adapted for Tibullus’ own poetic and elegiac 
purposes. In terms also of his overall characterisation of the rustic life, 
Tibullus |agrees with the rhetorical tradition: the life of the farmer is one of 89 
hard work and paupertas. 

But in Tibullus we find divergences from the rhetorical picture of the 
farmer which are just as significant as those found in Horace. The rhe- 
torical farmer is a married man; he is unsophisticated, faithful to his wife 
and avoids meretrices. He is also a man of action, free of the vice of sloth. 
Tibullus represents himself as a farmer but also as the lover of a meretrix 
and a man of inaction: 

me mea paupertas uita traducat inerti, ... 1.1.5 
me retinent uinctum formosae uincla puellae, 

et sedeo duras ianitor ante fores. 
non ego laudari curo, mea Delia: tecum 

dum modo sim, quaeso segnis inersque uocer. 1.1.55-8 


iam subrepet iners aetas, nec amare decebit, 
dicere nec cano blanditias capite. 
nunc leuis est tractanda uenus, dum frangere postes 
non pudet et rixas inseruisse iuuat. 1.1.71—4 
Some of the passages quoted above already illustrate the difference 
between the rhetorical farmer and Tibullus in these matters. In addition it is 
worth quoting another passage from Libanius which contrasts townsmen 
and countrymen in this area. In its treatment of the countryman it contrasts 
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directly and in detail with Tibullus’ representation of his own amatory life; 
it also links ἀργία (inertia) with erotic vices: 


τὸ γὰρ ἀργεῖν ἐπὶ ταύτην ἄγει τὴν ἐργασίαν ὥσπερ αὖ καὶ ἐπὶ τοὺς τῶν σωμάτων 
ἔρωτας. ἐν γὰρ δὴ τοῖς ἄστεσι πολλοὶ μὲν οἱ τοῖς νέοις ἐπιτιθέμενοι, πολλοὶ δὲ οἱ 
γάμους ἀδικοῦντες ἔχοντες εἰς τὰ τοιαῦτα διακόνους τὸ τῶν ἀλιτηρίων γένος 
μαστροπῶν. καὶ γὰρ αὕτη ἡ τέχνη πόλεως, οὐκ ἀγροῦ νόσημα. οὗτοι δὴ μεθύοντες 
καὶ κωμάζοντες καὶ ἐρῶντες καὶ ἀντερῶντες ἀπὸ τῆς περὶ ταῦτα φιλονεικίας καὶ 
διὰ λοιδοριῶν καὶ πληγῶν καὶ τραυμάτων ἀφικόμενοι πολλάκις εἰς φόνον 
τελευτῶσιν. ἀγρὸς δὲ τῶν περὶ τὰ ἀφροδίσια μανιῶν καθαρός, ἐρῶσι δὲ οἱ τοῦτον 
οἰκοῦντες ἀρότρου καὶ βοὸς καὶ ἁμάξης καὶ αὔλακος καὶ τὴν πρὸς τὰς αὑτῶν 
γυναῖκας ἴσασιν ὁμιλίαν, ἑταίρα δὲ αὐτοὺς οὐ μεθίστησιν ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτὴν An’ ἐκείνων 
οὐδὲ τοῖς εἰς αὐτὴν ἀναλώμασι ποιεῖ πένητας. οὐδ᾽ ἠριστηκὼς ὁ γεωργὸς ἐπὶ 
κύβους φέρεται οὐδὲ δεδειπνηκὼς ἐπὶ τὸ θυροκοπεῖν οὐδ᾽ ὑβρίζει καὶ παίει καὶ 
νομίζει νεανικὸν εἶναι τὸ κακόν τι μέγα ἐργάσασθαι. ὅλως δὲ ὅσα ὑπὸ μέθης 
τίκτεται, τούτων οὐδὲν ἂν ὑπὸ τῶν οὐ μεθυσκομένων γένοιτο, ἐπεὶ καὶ ταῖς 
γυναιξὶν αὐταῖς ὑπὲρ παίδων μόνον πλησιάζουσι γενέσεως. 

ΖΣύυγκ. ayp. πολ. 355.3-356.6 


One of the farmer’s most strenuous exertions was hunting (see 356.16- 
357.9, quoted above). Tibullus is unlike the farmer in this area too. When 
the farmer is out hunting Tibullus is in his bed: 


... satis est, requiescere lecto 
si licet et solito membra leuare toro. 
quam iuuat immites uentos audire cubantem 
et dominam tenero continuisse sinu 
aut, gelidas hibernus aquas cum fuderit Auster, 
securum somnos imbre iuuante sequi! 1.1.43-8 


This sort of behaviour is attributed specifically to townsmen as opposed to 
countrymen in the rhetorical tradition: 


... χειμῶνος δὲ Ev ταῖς εὐναῖς κείμενοι ... Συγκ. ayp. πολ. 357.13--14 


Thus Tibullus has preserved certain features of the rhetorical countryman 
and has at the same time negated other features. His purpose is to give a 
sharply defined picture of a life-style suited to his persona as elegiac lover- 
poet. Tibullus wishes in his self-characterisation to unite bucolic and erotic 
elements. He could, if he had wished, have done this by alluding to the 
Theocritean corpus in which bucolic and erotic are united, albeit in 
hexameter poetry. He chose instead to use a rhetorical form as a means of 
contrasting the bucolic and erotic aspects of his literary personality. His 
audience expected and recognised the bucolic elements since these were 
established topoi of the progymnasmata. The unexpected erotic elements 
therefore impinged upon them with double force. This was doubtless 
Tibullus’ design since he is primarily lover and only secondarily idealised 


91 |countryman. Tibullus’ contrast and fusion of the two traditions is his 


original contribution to the corporate persona of the “elegiac poet”. 
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One final conclusion may be briefly touched upon. The resemblances 
between Horace, Epode 2 and Tibullus 1.1 have long been noted; and they 
have in the past produced controversies centring around the question of 
imitation.'” It is likely that Horace and Tibullus were in general familiar 
with each other’s work. And it is just as probable that this familiarity was 
gained at recitations or through private copies of poems as through 
‘published’ copies. So Tibullus could have had Horace’s second epode in 
mind when composing his first elegy or vice versa. 

But we ought to keep in mind that these two poems may be completely 
independent. The rhetorical tradition provides a common source to which 
both had access in the schoolroom. Moreover Horace is closer to this trad- 
ition than the two poets are to each other. The question of imitation may 
therefore be chimerical. 


12 E.g. F. Jacoby, Rhein. Mus. 1909, pp.601ff.; 1910, pp.22ff.; Κα. Reitzenstein, 
Hermes 1912, pp.60ff. 
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“Weak Sheep” in Horace Epode 2.16 


Among the tasks performed by Alfius’ imagined happy countryman in 
Epode 2 is aut tondet infirmas ovis (16). Commentators have advanced an 
astonishing number of explanations of the “weakness” of Horace’s sheep, a 
description echoed by Ovid (pax erit haec nobis ... / cum pecore infirmo 
quae solet esse lupis, Ibis 43-4) and possibly by descriptions of sheep as 
mollis in Virgil and in Columella.' The explanations range from the sup- 
posed or actual physical or mental weakness of the animal, to weakness 
brought about in them by summer heat and heavy wool, to weakness 
resulting from an ancient practice of starving sheep for three days before 
shearing.” 

Of course none of these explanations can be ruled out a priori, and any 
or all of them may have contributed in some measure to Horace’s infirmas 
ovis. But it might be more profitable to ask what reaction to this apparently 
unique collocation Horace expected from educated and literate contempo- 
rary readers who were not necessarily experts in sheep-rearing. I suggest 
that such readers would most likely have reacted by remembering the 
earliest stock epithet of sheep in ancient literature, 1.6. Homer’s ἴφια (μῆλα) 
— “strong” (sheep), an epithet which is the exact opposite of Horace’s 


L’Antiquite classique 77 (2008) 215-17 

1  Virg., Georg. 3.299; Aen. 9.341: molle pecus; Col., RR 7.2.2: id pecus, quamvis 
mollissimum sit ..., 7.3.10: molle verum pecus ..., 7.4.1 (quoted below). The 
distinction made by Columella between two types of sheep (duo genera sunt ovilli 
pecoris, molle et hirsutum, RR 7.2.6) does not seem to be reflected in these three 
passages, although it should perhaps be borne in mind. 

2 (ΕΑ CAVARZERE (ed.) and F. BANDINI (tr.), Orazio. Il libro degli epodi, Venice, 
1992, p. 129; D. ΜΑΝΚΙΝ (ed.), Horace: Epodes, Cambridge, 1995, p. 72; L.C. 
WATSON, A Commentary on Horace’s Epodes, Oxford, 2003, p. 97 for further 
details. 

3 The combination appears no less than thirteen times in the Homeric corpus: Il. 
5.556; 8.505; 8.545; 9.406; 9.466; 23.166; Od. 11.108; 12.128; 12.322; 18.278; 
20.51; 23.304; HH 5.169. WATSON, op. cit. (n. 2) p. 97 mentions ἴφια μῆλα, but 
only to comment that “In contrast to Homer ... the Romans seem to have regarded 
sheep as rather delicate”. 
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“weak” (sheep). If they did, such readers would also have assumed that 
Horace (like Virgil and Ovid when they broached the same theme) was 
aware of Homer’s epithet, and they would have asked themselves why 
Horace was contradicting Homer about the robustness of sheep. The 
standard modern explanations of Horace’s “weak sheep” imply that Horace 
was knowledgeable about |the natural world; and, if Horace’s first readers 
made the same assumption, they may have thought that Horace had learned 
by observation that on this topic Homer had nodded. But it is, I submit, 
more likely that, if they picked up his pointer to Homer, Horace’s best 
readers would also have connected his infirmas with Homeric exegesis. It 
is well known that Virgil expected his readers not only to interpret his 
works in the light of the Homeric epics but also to be aware while doing so 
of the tradition of Homeric interpretation now represented for us by the 
Homeric scholia and their sources and offshoots.* Homeric exegesis is not 
often mentioned in connection with Horace, although some links have been 
suggested,’ and more investigation might pay dividends, as in this case 
where the Homeric scholia offer one, or perhaps two, explanations of 
infirmas. 

ἴφια in ἴφια μῆλα is explicated by the Homeric scholia and in the 
Homeric glosses of ancient lexica. Most of the exegeses are fairly straight- 
forward: e.g. the sheep are “strong” because they are “large and vigorous” 
(φια μῆλα μεγάλα καὶ εὔτονο)." or because they are “well-fed” 
(edrpagpfi), or not diseased (φια τὰ μὴ ἀσθενῆ ὑπὸ νόσου, ἀλλὰ ἀναλόγως 
ἰσχυρά, ὡς λιπαρά)" or because eating sheep makes people strong (ἴφια δὲ 
καὶ νῦν μῆλα τὰ ἰσχυροποιὰ θρέμματα, ἐπεὶ καὶ κρέας τὸ ἐξ αὐτῶν παρὰ τὸ 
κρατύνειν τὰ σώματα λέγεται). Other explanations are, however, far- 


4 For Virgil’s interactions with the Homeric scholia, cf. M. MÜHMELT, Griechische 
Grammatik in der Vergilerklärung (Zetemata 37), Munich, 1965; R.R. SCHLUNK, 
The Homeric Scholia and the Aeneid: A study of the influence of ancient Homeric 
literary criticism on Virgil, Ann Arbor, MI, 1974. 

5 (ἢ C.O. BRINK, Horace on Poetry II: The ‘Ars Poetica’, Cambridge, 1971, p. 
130-131, 203, 221; A. RONCONI, /Interpreti latini di Omero (Lezioni «Augusto 
Rostagni» 7), Turin, 1973, p. 63-71. 

6 Apollonius, Lexicon Homericum, p. 93 line 19. 

7 sch. Ὁ Il. 8.545; Etym. Magn. p. 480 line 12 (quoted above); sch. recent. Theod. 
Melit. II. 5.556 line 1 (quoted above); ps.-Zonaras Lexicon ı p. 1134 line ὃ; 
Eustath. ad Od. 11.107, 1. 402 line 6. 

8  Eustath. ad ἢ. 8.545, II. 634 line 20; cf. also ἢ καὶ ἄλλως, ἴφια τὰ λιπαρά. τὰ γὰρ 
πάντῃ ἀλιπῆ ἀνίσχυρα (Eustath. ad 11. 9.466, II. 763 line 4). 

9  Eustath. ad 11]. 8.545, II. 634 lines 18-19; cf. also Etym. Magn. p. 480 lines 12-13 
(quoted above); Eustath. ad //. 9.466, II. 763 lines 2-4; Eustath. ad Od. 11.107, 1. 
402 line 6; ps.-Zonaras Lexicon ı p. 1134 lines 9-10. 
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fetched: one relates ἴφια to ἰέναι," Another, equally far-fetched but 
relevant to the present enquiry, declares that the sheep are ἴφια because 
they are “weak”. Cf.: 

ἴφια μῆλα- τὰ ἀσθενῆ πρόβατα (Etymologicum Gudianum, ıp. 285 line 53) 

ἴφια μῆλα: εὐτραφῆ, ἢ ἰσχυροποιὰ τῶν ἐσθιόντων: ἢ κατ᾽ εὐφημισμὸν, τὰ ἀσθενῆ, 

καὶ οὐκ ἰσχυρά (Etymologicum Magnum p. 480 lines 12-14) 


ἴφια μῆλα. κατ᾽ ἀντίφρασιν τὰ ἀνίσχυρα (Orion Etymologicum, ı p. 76 line 17) 


ἴφια μῆλα. ἤτοι εὐτραφῆ, ἢ Kat! εὐφημισμὸν ἀντὶ τοῦ ἀσθενῆ (sch. recent. 

Theodori Meliteniotis 71. 5.556) 

This interpretation must ultimately have been based on observation and 
known facts; its authors clearly rejected the meaning “strong” for ἴφια 
because they knew of certain weaknesses in the animal. They then backed 
up their unfounded exegesis of ἴφια as “weak” with special pleading of 
types standard in scholia and lexica, i.e. claims that the term was applied 
KAT’ εὐφημισμόν οἵ κατ᾽ ἀντίφρασιν. ἷ This understanding οἵ ἴφια μῆλα 
must have been known to those Roman poets who describe sheep as 
“weak”. Particularly if there was an active dispute among interpreters of 
Homer about the meaning of ἴφια μῆλα, as the variety of explanations in 
the texts quoted above would seem to show, and even more ifthe meaning 
of ἴφια constituted a recognized “Homeric problem”, then those poets’ re- 
ferences to sheep as infirmae oves and mollel/infirmum pecus are demon- 
strations of their doctrina in the area of Homeric scholarship. 

The ancient habit of thought exemplified by /ucus a non lucendo 
doubtless underlies the scholiasts’ reversal of the meaning of ἴφια μῆλα 
from “strong sheep” to “weak sheep”; but another element of Homeric 
scholarship may possibly have helped to facilitate it. Some Homeric com- 
mentators, including notably Aristophanes of Byzantium, called attention 
to what they believed were extensions by Homer and, more notably, by 
other Greek poets, of μῆλα, πρόβατα, and npößacız beyond sheep to goats, 
cattle, and horses (and even, although very exceptionally, wild beasts); the 
evidence is assembled and analysed by W.J. SLATER (ed.), Aristophanis 
Byzantii Fragmenta (Sammlung griechischer und lateinischer Grammatiker 
6), Berlin-New York, 1986, p. 44-48. Since among domesticated 
ungulates sheep are the smallest, the belief that μῆλα could be used of 


10 Μῆλα ἀπὸ τοῦ ἰέναι σφοδρῶς Ev τῷ σκιρτᾶν ἴφια καλεῖσθαι μηνύουσιν οἱ ἔριφοι, 
καὶ ἡ αἷξ ἀπὸ τούτου ὠνομασμένη (Apollonius, Lexicon Homericum, p. 93 lines 
19--21). 

11 For the usages of these and similar terms, cf. H. LAUSBERG, Handbook of Literary 
Rhetoric: A foundation for literary study (edited by D.E. ORTON and R.D. 
ANDERSON), Leiden-Boston-Cologne, 1998, p. 267-268, 394, 406-407. 
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more or all types of livestock might have encouraged among Homeric 
commentators the view that by qualifying μῆλα with ἴφια Homer was 
distinguishing sheep from horses, cattle, and goats, in which case he must 
by ipıa have meant “weak”.!?* 


12 Columella at one point compares sheep in terms of their weakness with other 
pecudes (cum sit universum genus lanigerum ceteris pecudibus mollius, RR 7.4.1). 
But his various remarks about the weakness of sheep have nothing to do with 
Homeric exegesis: they are based on agricultural textbooks (perhaps reinforced by 
personal observation), and the influence of Virgil. Columella was a fair con- 
noisseur of Virgil, who is mentioned forty-two times in his works; RR 10, written 
in verse, supplements an “omission’ in the Georgics. 

ἘΠ ]am grateful to Mr. I.M.Le M. DuQuesnay for advice on this note. 
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Horace Epode 9: Some New Interpretations' 


I. Introduction 


It is inevitable that any Augustan poem associated with the battle of 
Actium will give rise to a great deal of scholarly comment; and the volume 
of comment will be greater when the poem’s internal importance in its 
book is guaranteed by its central position. But no other “Actium” poem has 
created so much controversy as the ninth epode. Scholars have begun with 
the supposition that Horace is attempting in it to give an account of the 
battle of Actium and its aftermath. They have then been led by the vague- 
ness of this supposed account to adopt a variety of hypotheses: Horace 
wrote the epode before the actual battle; or when only its early stages had 
taken place; he wrote it after the battle; he wrote it when the battle was just 
over and before details of the flight of Antonius were known; he was pre- 
sent at the battle; he was not present at the battle, but heard the news, or 
some part of it, at Rome, and composed the epode there; perhaps under 
these last circumstances he made some of the details up; or he wrote dif- 
ferent parts of the epode at different times; or he wrote it with “prophetic 
vision.” These permutations, which have been propounded over the last 
hundred or so years, are recorded by Wistrand; and they are offered in 
detailed form in the many papers and commentaries upon the epode which 
have appeared both before and after that pamphlet.” 


Illinois Classical Studies 8 (1983) 80-93 

1  Iam much indebted to Mr. I.M. LeM. DuQuesnay for comments on this paper and 
additional information. His assent to its conclusions should not be assumed. 

2 Full bibliographical information can be found in: Erik Wistrand, Horace’s Ninth 
Epode and its Historical Background (Studia Graeca et Latina Gothoburgensia 
VII, Göteborg 1958); Gabriele Draeger and Monika Angermann, Horaz- 
Bibliographie, seit 1950 bis zum Horatianum (Berlin 1975); Walter Kissel, “Horaz 
1936-1975: Eine Gesamtbibliographie”, Aufstieg und Niedergang der Römischen 
Welt 11.31.3, Principat: Sprache und Literatur, ed. Wolfgang Haase, (Berlin-New 
York 1981), pp.1472ff.: and Aldo Setaioli, “Gli ‘Epodi’ di Orazio nella critica dal 
1937 al 1972,” Aufstieg und Niedergang der Römischen Welt 11.31.3, Principat: 
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|Only one attempt seems to have been made to bypass this welter of 
hypotheses. Emphasizing that Epode 9 is ἃ poem and not a news bulletin, 
Williams argued vigorously against the idea that “the real question to be 
asked is: “When was the poem written?’” (p.215).” Instead Williams 
looked in it for recognizable literary techniques and conventions, and so 
came to realize that the celebration proposed at the beginning of the epode 
is the one which is actually seen taking place at its end. In this way he 
decided that the dramatic, but of course not necessarily the real, date of the 
epode lies after Actium but before the conquest of Egypt and Octavianus’ 
subsequent triumph. 

This general approach to the epode must surely be correct; and the 
poem’s relationship to the early Greek symposiastic tradition warns us not 
to look in it for detailed historical information.” Rather, the inspiration for 
it lies in Greek Iyric summaries of epic narratives, where the criteria for 
choice of material are basically the same as in Hellenistic poetry: sensory 
vividness and picturesqueness, conceptual grotesquerie, emotional, moral 
and psychological interest, learning and antiquarianism,” exactly as Pro- 
pertius 4.6, another “Actium” poem central to its book and with a more 
complex Greek background, prefers to relate “myths” about the battle 
rather than to follow the detailed strategy and tactics of the campaign.“ 

In this study I wish to offer new interpretations of various aspects of 
Epode 9. First the overall choice of material in lines 7-20 — the section of 
the epode dealing with recent Roman history — will be examined. Then 
Horace’s treatment of “Africanus” (line 25) will be |discussed, and new 
interpretations will be offered both of lines 27-32 and of sinistrorsum in 


Sprache and Literatur, ed. Wolfgang Haase, (Berlin-New York 1981), pp.1716- 
1732. I have referred only to work relevant to specific points. Professor M.J. 
McGann’s forthcoming paper on Epode 9, which approaches it from a different 
point of view, was made available to me at an early stage in my preparation of this 
paper. [It would appear from the absence of a bibliographical record that this paper 
was not published.] 

3 Gordon Williams, Tradition and Originality in Roman Poetry (Oxford 1968), 
pp.212ff. 

4 For this approach see also Christfried Bartels, “Die neunte Epode des Horaz als 
sympotisches Gedicht,” Hermes 101 (1973), pp.282-313. 

5 See Francis Cairns, Tibullus: a Hellenistic Poet at Rome (Cambridge 1979), Ch. 1. 

6 In “Properzio 4, 6: manierismo ellenistico e classicismo augusteo,” to appear in the 
Atti of the Colloquium Propertianum (tertium) 1981, a paper delivered by me at 
the Colloquium Propertianum in Assisi in May 1981, I adumbrated an inter- 
pretation of Propertius 4.6 which stresses this aspect of it [= Cairns (1983b)]. A 
fuller canonical English version will appear in a volume forthcoming from the 
Cambridge University Press, dedicated to poetry and politics in the Augustan Age, 
edited by Prof. D.A. West and Prof. A.J. Woodman [= Cairns (1984b)]. 
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line 20. In conclusion some observations will be made on Horace’s poetic 
techniques in Epode 9. 


II. Recent History: lines 7-20 


In lines 7-20 Horace refers first to his earlier celebration of the defeat of 
Sex. Pompeius at Naulochus in 35 B.C. (7-10). There is an indirect 
allusion to the battle of Actium in the word actus (7). This is a piece of 
creative etymologizing of a type common in Augustan poetry’ and it is 
intended to reinforce (cf. ut nuper, 7) the analogies between the two sea- 
battles — with Pompeius and with Antonius — and, by implication, the 
analogous character of these two adversaries of Octavianus. Horace mocks 
Pompeius’ blasphemous and, as his defeat at sea showed, false self- 
association with Neptune in Neptunius ... dux (7f.), linking it to his sup- 
posed threat, known to be equally vain and implied to be equally 
blasphemous, that he would place upon Rome the chains which he had 
removed from his own slaves (9f.). The concept of slavery is used as a 
bridge to introduce the forces more recently opposed to Octavianus. The 
Romans among these, Horace claims, have voluntarily made themselves 
slaves to a woman, Cleopatra, the present archenemy of Rome (12) and to 
her eunuchs (13f., esp. seruire). As a contrast with these servile Romans 
opposing Octavianus, Horace introduces the Galatians of Amyntas, who 
deserted to Octavianus before Actium (17f.). By calling the Galatians Galli 
and not Galatae or Gallograeci, Horace first of all is being precise in his 
ethnography by specifying that the Galatians originated in Gallic tribes 
who settled in Asia Minor,‘ and thus he is demonstrating doctrina of the 
type generally affected by Hellenistic and Augustan poets.” He is also, by 
combining this term with Caesarem (18), making a political point through 
an allusion to Julius Caesar’s conquest of Gaul and to the subsequent 
attachment of the Gauls to his, and hence to Octavianus’s, clientela.'” 
Horace is suggesting that the Galatians are not deserters betraying their 
cause but are really virtuous Caesarians who are returning to their true and 
natural allegiance. They are doing so bravely in a situation of danger, one 
in which some servile Roman citizens remained obedient to Cleopatra and 


7 ΕΓ Cairns (above, note 5), Ch. 4. 

8 (ΟΕ REs.v. Galatia, coll. 5221.: Der Kleine Pauly s.v. Galatia. 

9 On geography and ethnology as learned Alexandrian interests, cf. P.M. Fraser, 
Ptolemaic Alexandria I (Oxford 1972), pp.520f. 

10 Onthe general principle, cf. RE s.v. Clientes, coll. 26f. 
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her eunuchs, and in which Cleopatra’s cowardly Egyptian fleet lurks in 
port (19ff.). 

|The factual element in lines 7-20 is minor; and although lines 11-20 
relate to the battle of Actium, they cannot be said to “describe” any part of 
it. Horace, as befits the heir of Callimachus in his /ambi, and as is typical 
of Augustan poets, is highly moral in his emphasis: boastful Sex. 
Pompeius; his flight (8); his threat (9f.); the contrast between slaves and 
free (10, 111); treachery (perfidis, 10); awoman and her eunuchs (12-14); 
bravery (17f.) and cowardice (19f.). Hellenistic sensory interest is also 
prominent: ἢ the grotesque premature wrinkles of the Egyptian eunuchs; 
the sun glinting on the alien mosquito net amid the Roman standards; and 
the war cry ofthe Galatians. 

Horace is not simply following a literary course here; he has chosen 
this poetic technique because it is apt for his main propaganda purpose — 
to disguise as far as possible the civil element of the Actian war, and 
indeed ofthe war with Pompeius, and to represent the first as a war against 
slaves and the second as a war against foreigners. This was of course the 
official Augustan position: 

Mare pacaui a praedonibus. Eo bello seruorum qui fugerant a dominis suis et arma 

contra rem publicam ceperant triginta fere millia ... tradidi (Res Gestae 25); 


Aegyptum imperio populi Romani adieci ... antea Siciliam et Sardiniam occupatas 
bello seruili reciperaui ... (ibid., 27). 
Note too the deliberate avoidance of Antonius’ name in the account of the 
Actian war in Res Gestae 24 and 25. 


IH. Past History: Africanus 


The train of thought is abruptly broken at line 21 with the invocation /o 
Triumphe, which is repeated at line 23. The two invocations imply the 
successful conclusion of the second war, as of the first, and they modulate 
in line 23 into reminiscences of Rome’s past triumphs; Octavianus will be 
a greater friumphator than C. Marius, from whom Julius Caesar inherited 
his political platform. He is greater also than “Africanus.” 

The identification of Africanus as the elder Scipio is not un- 
questioned'” and, as Bentley saw long ago, there is some conflation here of 
the elder Scipio, who defeated Hannibal, and the younger Scipio, who 
destroyed Carthage. Horace will naturally not himself have been confused 


11 Cf£. Cairns (above, note 5) “General Index” s.v. sensory emphasis. 
12 Onthe controversy, cf. Bartels (above, note 4), p.300. 
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about the historical facts. He simply wanted to adopt a peculiarly | Roman 
way of looking at men of the same family by conflating the pair." But the 
elder Africanus is the more prominent in Horace’s mind. A similar 
proceeding on Horace’s part in Odes 4.8.13-20 has caused unnecessary 
doubts about the genuineness of some lines: '* 

non incisa notis marmora publicis, 

per quae spiritus et uita redit bonis 

post mortem ducibus, non celeres fugae 

reiectaeque retrorsum Hannibalis minae, 

non incendia Carthaginis impiae 

eius, qui domita nomen ab Africa 

lucratus rediit, clarius indicant 

laudes quam Calabrae Pierides. 
The second and third Punic Wars are assimilated here as well as the two 
Scipiones, and in this way the eventual destruction of Carthage is associ- 
ated by implication with the elder Scipio rather than the younger. Accord- 
ingly, Horace is able to identify the poetic celebration by Ennius of the 
elder Scipio as the lasting reason for his fame; his tomb, possibly a subject 
of controversy, "ἢ and its inscription, are relegated to a lower place in pre- 
serving his reputation, in accordance with the conventional assertion that 
poetry outlives monuments.!® One may best compare Statius Siluae 2.7.72, 
where Lucan’s Pharsalia 15 described as Pompeio sepulchrum."” It is of 
particular interest that Horace appears to be referring again at Epode 9.26 
to the same controversy over Scipio’s tomb, and again by implication to 
Ennius’ poem, which is once more represented as the true lasting memorial 
of Scipio Africanus. The implication is achieved by mention of Africanus’ 
uirtus (Epode 9.26): this made him the subject of Ennius’ poem and 
assured that his fame outlasted Carthage. Another Scipionic conflation can 
be seen at Odes 2.12.1-4, discussed below. 

This interpretation, which is an old but sound one (cf. Bentley ad loc.), 

and the new interpretation, which will be offered of lines 27ff., are 
mutually supportive; and both are confirmed by the abundant historical 


13 The most outstanding example of this tendency is the topos of the glory reflected 
by descendants on their ancestors; cf. Cairns (above, note 5), p.131, n.41. See 
below for further arguments about this conflation. 

14 Cf£. Hans Peter Syndikus, Die Lyrik des Horaz. Eine Interpretation der Oden. Band 
II. Drittes und viertes Buch, (Darmstadt 1973), pp.364ff. 

15 The evidence for this is however slight, being confined to the scholiasts on Horace. 
It may be nothing more than fiction invented to explain the reference. 

16 In Horace’s work Odes 3.30 is a notable example. 

17 (ἢ Bartels (above, note 4), p.299. 
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interest of the epode, first in Sex. Pompeius, then in Jugurtha, and |then in 
the Hannibalic war. 


IV. Past History: lines 27-32 


All previous commentators have assumed that lines 27-32 describe M. 
Antonius and his flight after the battle of Actium. This view creates a 
number of severe problems, since Antonius (a) was not defeated on land, 
(b) did not go or attempt to go to Crete, (c) was not involved with the 
Syrtes, (d) did not flee in a state of uncertainty but went in a straight line to 
Egypt, touching land at Taenarum in Southern Laconia and then going on 
to Paraetonium (Marsa Matruh) on the Egyptian coast,'” from where he 
first sent Cleopatra on to Alexandria and then went there himself. No doubt 
each of these embarrassments could be explained away if it stood alone. 
But as a group the descriptions simply do not fit M. Antonius; and this is 
the reason for the welter of peculiar suggestions made by scholars about 
the information available to Horace when he was writing Epode 9 and 
about the time when he wrote it. 

All these problems disappear on one simple hypothesis: just as Odes 
4.8.13-20 (quoted above) associates the glory of Africanus with the celeres 
fugae of Hannibal, so the uictus hostis of Epode 9.27, who follows im- 
mediately after the mention of Africanus and Carthage in lines 25f., is none 
other than Hannibal, so that the striking asyndeton which comes in the 
interval at line 27 is the typical explanatory-amplificatory asyndeton of 
early Greek lyric.'” In linking the flight of Hannibal with the elder Scipio 
Africanus’ victory at Zama and his subsequent triumph at Epode 9.25ff., 
Horace is being just as sketchy in historical terms as he is at Odes 4.8.15ff. 
when, as noted above, he seems to be linking the destruction of Carthage 
with the elder rather than the younger Scipio and then goes on to speak of 
Hannibal’s celeres fugae in the same context. Hannibal’s first flight (which 
was from Carthage) took place in fact not immediately after the victory of 


18 The sources are Plutarch, Ant. 69; Dio 51.5; Orosius 6.19.11ff. Plutarch and Dio 
speak of Paraetonium as being in Libya, which it may have been in ancient, but not 
modern, terms. Orosius is better aware of the strategic situation when he speaks of 
duo Aegypti cornua Pelusium Parethoniumque (6.19.13) (cf. Parethonium, primam 
Aegypti a Libyae parte ciuitatem, 6.19.15). At all events, Paraetonium (Marsa 
Matruh) is nowhere near either of the Syrtes. 

19 Cf. Francis Cairns “Splendide Mendax: Horace Odes III, 11,” Greece and Rome 
22 (1975), p.130 and n.10 {below p.384}: not (pace Williams [above, note 3], 
p.217) “contrasting asyndeton.” 
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Rome in the second Punic war, but some time later, when his enemies in 
Carthage had induced the Romans to accuse him of communication with 
King Antiochus. His second flight, this time from King |Antiochus’ court, 
was again later. 

Horace gives various details of his hostis’ actions in Epode 9.27-32. 
Some can be elucidated from other sources dealing with Hannibal’s flights. 
Livy records the first flight as follows: 

itaque cedere tempori et fortunae statuit, et praeparatis iam ante omnibus ad fugam, 

obuersatus eo die in foro auertendae suspicionis causa, primis tenebris uestitu 

forensi ad portam cum duobus comitibus ignaris consilii est egressus. cum equi, 
quo in loco iusserat, praesto fuissent, nocte Byzacium — ita regionem quandam 

Afri uocant — transgressus, postero die ad mare inter Acyllam et Thapsum ad 

suam turrem peruenit. ibi cum parata instructaque remigio excepit nauis. ita Africa 

Hannibal excessit, saepius patriae quam suum euentum miseratus. eodem die in 

Cercinam insulam traiecit. (33.47.10-48.2) 

If Livy’s account had been lost, we would have had to assume that the pu- 
nicum of Epode 9.27 was a punicum sagum, a purple military cloak which 
Horace supposed Hannibal wore on the analogy of the purple sagum worn 
by Roman military commanders (cf. OLD s.vv. sagulum, sagum). Han- 
nibal’s changing out of it and into a common soldier’s /ugubre sagum 
would then be another simple case of the topos of defeated generals 
changing their garments, found also in Plutarch and Velleius. Plutarch, 
Caesar 45.729, records that Pompey doffed his general’s cloak after Phar- 
salia; so did Lepidus as Velleius notes (2.80), after being deserted by his 
soldiers. In the latter description we might compare pulloque ... amiculo 
(of the replacement clothing donned by Lepidus), with the Zugubre. ... 
sagum of Epode 9.28. But Livy’s specific information about Hannibal’s 
garb at the time of his first flight suggests a modified approach. Hannibal 
was at this time, as Livy tells us (33.46.3), praetor, that is, one of the two 
suffetes who were the supreme magistrates at Carthage. Justinus (31.2.6) 
calls him tum temporis consulem. Having thus in the immediately pre- 
ceding passage stressed that Hannibal was suffete, Livy then tells us that 
Hannibal left Carthage wearing his uestitus forensis in order to allay 
suspicion. In context this must mean his suffete’s robe. Now we do not 
know what suffetes wore — and Livy probably had no clear idea on the 
subject — but Romans would have assumed that the suffetes wore what 
their Roman equivalents did, the purple-striped toga praetexta.” The 
punicum thus may be the toga praetexta. 


20 Purple robes had of course royal associations (Cic. Phil. 2.34 and Mayor ad loc.; 
Serv. ad Aen. 7.612) and the suffetes were often described as reges (cf. Der Kleine 
Pauly s.v. sufeten). If this association was paramount in Roman minds, then the 
punicum might be a frabea. 
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|The point is not of major importance; and it is possible that Horace did 
not know the uestitus forensis story. We must remember also that Livy 
does not say that Hannibal then doffed his uestitus forensis, although he 
can hardly have thought that he went to sea in it. Horace could then simply 
be using the standard topos in a standard form, so that the punicum doffed 
by Hannibal is a purple sagum. But it would be strange if Horace did not 
know the uestitus forensis tale and even stranger if he had ignored it. There 
is also another slight advantage in the view that Horace meant punicum as 
“consul’s robe.” The terms saga sumere and ad saga ire meant “to go to 
war” (cf. OLD s.vv.citt.). If Horace is saying that Hannibal doffed a 
civilian robe and put on a sagum, there is the additional degradation for 
Hannibal that, having been thoroughly defeated as a general by Rome and 
Africanus in the past, he is now forced to leave civilian life and go to war 
again — and this time in a common soldier’s sagum. 

Both suppositions are consonant with Horace’s liking for word-plays 
on Poenus and terms for purple in contexts where Hannibal is involved. 
The other relevant passages may be quoted here since they will be referred 
to again below: 

Nolis longa ferae bella Numantiae 

nec durum Hannibalem nec Siculum mare 

Poeno purpureum sanguine mollibus 

aptari citharae modis, ... (Odes 2.12.14) 

non his iuuentus orta parentibus 

infecit aequor sanguine Punico, 

Pyrrhumque et ingentem cecidit 

Antiochum Hannibalemque dirum, ... (Odes 3.6.33-36) 

Another detail in Horace’s account of the movements of the uictus hostis 
(line 27) also fits Hannibal’s first flight. After leaving Africa Hannibal first 
eodem die in Cercinam insulam traiecit (Livy 33.48.2). The island of 
Cercina lies in the Syrtis Minor off the coast of Africa; and Horace notes 
that his hostis, exercitatas aut petit Syrtis Noto (line 31). From there 
Hannibal, on his first flight, sailed to Tyre, then to Antiochea, then to 
Daphne and finally to Ephesus, where he met King Antiochus. None of 
these places is in Crete, which Horace refers to in the Homerizing 
expression centum nobilem Cretam urbibus (29)." But on his second flight 
Hannibal did indeed go to Crete (Nepos Hannibal 9: Justinus 32.4.3ff.). He 
resided at Gortyn in Crete for some time and played, at any rate in popular 
belief, a celebrated trick upon |the citizens of that town. It looks as though, 
just as Horace conflates the two Scipiones here, in Odes 4.8.13ff. and else- 
where (see below), and just as he conflates the two flights of Hannibal in 


21 Κρήτη ἑκατόμπολις, Jliad 2.649 and also Odes 3.27.33ff. 
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celeres fugae at Odes 4.8.15, so he is conflating Hannibal’s two flights 
again in Epode 9. 

Horace’s phrase about Hannibal, terra marique uictus (27), can be ex- 
plained in two different ways. On the first explanation Hannibal was 
defeated by Scipio Africanus the elder at Zama on land, and, at a later 
point, he suffered defeat in a sea-battle at the hands of the Rhodians at Side 
(Livy 37.23f., Nepos Hannibal 8.4). The second explanation is suggested 
first by Odes 2.12.1-4 (quoted above) — see Nisbet-Hubbard ad loc. Here 
Horace conflates the Roman victories at sea in the first Punic war (2f.) and 
Hannibal’s defeat in the second Punic war (2), and for good measure 
combines this with yet another Scipionic conflation, between Scipio 
Africanus the younger, victor at Numantia (1) (and also destroyer of Car- 
thage), and Scipio Africanus the elder (2). The explanation is reinforced by 
Odes 3.6.33-36 (also quoted above), where the Roman naval victories of 
the first Punic war are linked with the Roman victory over Pyrrhus and 
then with two defeats of Hannibal, at Zama and later when he was the 
general of Antiochus. If conflations like these are in play in Epode 9.27, 
then the mari element of terra marique uictus could refer to the naval 
battles of the first Punic war, so that in lines 25-28 all three Punic wars 
were being referred to. 

Horace’s remaining words about Hannibal, uentis iturus non suis (30) 
and incerto mari (32), may refer to his uncertainty about his ultimate desti- 
nation on his second flight. Keller-Holder ad loc. produce examples of 
such uncertainty — cf. esp. Seneca Epistles 71.3: ignoranti, quem portum 
petat, nullus suus uentus est. It is perhaps more likely, however, that just as 
the change of dress derives from a standard description of the flights of 
famous leaders, so this idea also does. Whatever one decides about this 
point, it is interesting that the prophecy of Hannibal’s second exile in Silius 
Italicus Punica 13.885-87 displays some similar phraseology: 

post Itala bella 

Assyrio famulus regi falsusque cupiti 

Ausoniae motus, dubio petet aequora uelo ... 
The interpretation offered of lines 25-32 involves hypothesizing a certain 
amount of temporal dislocation in Horace’s account of Hannibal. In itself 
this is not a difficult hypothesis, since such temporal dislocations, like the 
episodic narrative technique employed by Horace in the lepode, are per- 
fectly in keeping with its literary background. The epodes, as is well 
known, are inspired by the early Greek iambographers Archilochus and 
Hipponax, and by the Hellenistic iambographer Callimachus. In both 
traditions such temporal distortions are common;” and it should be 


22 (ἢ Cairns (above, note 5), “General Index” s.v. temporal dislocation etc. 
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remembered that Horace is working within a living Greek Hellenistic 
tradition as transferred to Rome. But there are also more particular indi- 
cations to support the notion that Horace is distorting chronology here. In 
this very epode chronology is reversed in the progression from Sex. 
Pompeius to Jugurtha to Africanus. Again, among the other Horatian pas- 
sages relating to Hannibal, Odes 4.8.15ff. reverses the chronological order 
of Hannibal’s reiectaeque ... minae (16) and of his celeres fugae (15) 
before returning to chronological order with the incendia Carthaginis (17); 
Odes 2.12.1-4 present the Numantine war, the second Punic war and the 
first Punic war in reverse temporal order; in Odes 3.6.33-36 the first Punic 
war is followed by the previous defeat of Pyrrhus and then by Antiochus 
before Hannibal, who was an earlier adversary of Rome as well as a joint 
adversary of Rome along with Antiochus, makes his appearance. Finally in 
Epode 16, in another context involving Hannibal, an even more colorful 
welter oftemporal dislocations can be found: 
quam neque finitimi ualuerunt perdere Marsi 
minacis aut Etrusca Porsenae manus, 
aemula nec uirtus Capuae nec Spartacus acer 
nouisque rebus infidelis Allobrox, 
nec fera caerulea domuit Germania pube 
parentibusque abominatus Hannibal ... (Epode 16.3-8) 
It is quite clear then that Horace does not feel bound to follow strict 
chronological sequence when using historical exempla. An interesting ad- 
ditional, and non-Horatian, example of temporal dislocation in exactly the 
same type of context, which unites the victory of Augustus at Actium and a 
number of parallels from past Roman history including Hannibal, and a 
mode of treatment not dissimilar to that seen in Epode 9, is Propertius 
3.11.29-72. 

If this interpretation of lines 27-32 is correct,” then various con- 
sequences follow. On a minor level petit (31) and fertur (32) are |historic 
presents.”* More important, the epode can be seen to be even less a 
description of the battle of Actium than some have thought. Rather it is 
Horace’s meditation on the victory of Actium, as he places it within a 
Roman historical context. Cleopatra is mentioned, but she is dealt with 


23 A sceptic who believed that the hostiliumque nauium (19) referred to the ships of 
Antonius and Cleopatra, rather than just to those of Cleopatra, might claim that 
hostilium there argued against the identification of the hostis of 27 as Hannibal. 
But Horace in this epode quite deliberately repeats the same words with different 
references. So dux (8) is Sex. Pompeius, whereas ducem (24) is Octavianus. Simi- 
larly nauibus (8) are those of Sex. Pompeius and nauium (19) those of Cleopatra. 

24 Therefore not, with Wistrand (above, note 2), pp.49ff., “prophetic presents.” On 
historic presents see Nisbet-Hubbard on Odes 1.34.12. 
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briskly (12). M. Antonius is not actually mentioned at all: he is glimpsed 
only indirectly through the filter of some of Rome’s most notorious 
enemies, Sex. Pompeius, Jugurtha and Hannibal. The implication through- 
out is of course that Antonius is a hostis ofthe Roman people. 


V. The Enemy Fleet: lines 19-20 


Scholars have sought with little success to elicit from these two lines 
conclusions about the manoeuvres and disposition of the Egyptian fleet. 
The stumbling block has been sinistrorsum, a word which appears to have 
no technical status in Roman naval or military language. A new approach 
is needed. The Homeric allusion of line 29 has already been noted; and 
indeed it is only one of many such Horatian translations of Homeric terms 
and phrases found throughout his work.” Now in line 20 the phrase puppes 

. citae (cf. the similar phrase in another Actian poem, Odes 1.37.2, nec 
latentes / classe cita reparauit oras) translates the Homeric phrase θοαὶ 
νῆες. This suggests that sinistrorsum translates its equally literal Homeric 
equivalent En’ ἀριστερά. 

But what significance could sinistrorsum have, if it does so? ἐπ᾽ ἀρι- 
στερά occurs thirteen times in the Zliad. There was some controversy in 
antiquity over its meaning, as can be seen both from the Homeric scholia 
on /liad 7.238 and from Eustathius ad loc. One of the explanations of this 
phrase and of its opposite ἐπὶ δεξιά offered by them is extremely apposite 
for Epode 9.19f. The T scholia comment: Ὁ Käao<o>iog δεξιὰ μὲν τὸ 
διώκειν, ἀριστερὰ δὲ τὸ φεύγειν (X II. 7.238 Erbse). Eusebius produces a 
muddled variant of the same gloss: ἢ τὸ μὲν νικᾶν Kai διώκειν ἐπὶ δεξιὰ 
κινεῖν eine τὴν ἀσπίδα διὰ τὸ πρακτικὸν τῶν δεξιῶν, τὸ δὲ φεύγειν καὶ 
ἡττᾶσθαι En’ ἀριστερὰ κινεῖν φησιν εὐφημότερον ... τὸ δὲ φεύγειν En’ 
ἀριστερὰ λέγει νωμᾶν. τηνικαῦτα γὰρ ἐξ ἀριστερῶν αὐτὴν ἔχει τοῦ 
διώκοντος (Eustathius 11.453.8--13 Van der Valk). 

In these terms, En’ ἀριστερά signifies fleeing and being defeated. Now 
we know that Hellenistic and Roman poets were familiar not only |with 
Homer but also with the ancient commentaries on Homer, that contro- 
versies upon disputed phrases interested them particularly, and that they 
frequently offer implied interpretations of such phrases in their learned 


25 Theodor Arnold and Wilhelm Fries, Die griechischen Studien des Horaz (Halle 
1891), pp.12ff. 

26 Hellenistic Greek literary Homerkritik is common knowledge. For major Roman 
interest in this area, cf. Robin Schlunk The Homeric Scholia and the Aeneid (Ann 
Arbor 1974). 
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poetry. Horace is showing his knowledge of, and verdict upon, the Ho- 
meric problem of the meaning of ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερά. At the same time he is 
elegantly conveying the notion that the swift prows ofthe enemy ships lurk 
in harbour in flight and in defeat. The reference is of course to the flight to 
Egypt of Cleopatra and her ships, which, technically speaking, had not 
actually been defeated in the battle. 

Further confirmation that Horace is translating Homeric En’ ἀριστερά 
in sinistrorsum, and that he is alluding to a gloss upon it ofthe type found 
in the scholia and Eustathius, comes from Jliad 12.108-19. Here the Trojan 
Hyrtacides rashly decides to attack the Greek ships. He comes in his 
chariot close up to the νήεσσι θοῇσι (112); and (118) εἴσατο (“went”) — 
v.l. εἴσατο (“lurked”) -- νηῶν ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερά (“to the left of the ships”).”” The 
phrases “swift ships,” “Jurking””*® (latent), and “to the left of the ships” all 
come together in this passage. It is unlikely that the inspiration is direct; 
rather we have in this passage the Homeric original of a lost Greek inter- 
mediary or intermediaries known to Horace — probably early Greek but 
possibly Hellenistic — which may already have incorporated some such 
explanation of ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερά. 


VI. Some General Observations 


The interpretations advanced above gain further useful confirmation from 
the fact that they bring the epode into conformity with other Horatian and 
Augustan poetry in three significant ways. 


(a) The compositional technique of Epode 9 now reveals itself as 
similar to that found in some of the odes; for a substantial part of the poem 
Horace moves away from the matter at hand into a train of myth or histo- 
rical exempla which is nevertheless rich, like its early Greek jantecedents, 
in associative and illustrative value for the main theme. Odes 1.7 and 3.27 
are outstanding examples of this technique; but it is much more wide- 
spread. 


27 Nnov En’ ἀριστερά also occurs at Jliad 13.675. 

28 If portu latent represents a Greek original ναυλοχοῦσι (as Mr. DuQuesnay suggests 
to me) then the intermediary hypothesis becomes even more attractive since 
ναυλοχέω often means not just “to lie in harbour” but “to lurk in harbour in 
ambush” (cf. LSJ s.v.). This nuance is not appropriate to Epode 9.19ff. but it fits a 
putative εἴσατο precisely — and it is just the sort of nuance to be lost or abandoned 
in transmission. The word ναυλοχέω would of course have interested Horace in 
this context, given Sex. Pompeius was defeated at Naulochus (Epode 9.7ff.). 
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(b) The conceptual structure of the epode — a typical ring. 
composition — and the typical Hellenistic pattern of balanced asymmetry 2 
within it (Cl expanded, C2 contracted; B2 expanded more than Bl in com- 
pensation) become clear once Sex. Pompeius can be seen to have Hannibal 
as his structural counterpart.”° The thematic outline is something as 
follows: 


Al 1-6 The symposiastic celebration (cf. Caecubum, 1) 

Bl 7-10 The great former victory of Octavianus over Sex. 
Pompeius 

cl 11-20 a) 11-16 The present enemy Cleopatra 
b) 17-20 also defeated by Octavianus 

D 21-23 The future triumph of Octavianus [centre] 

ΟΣ 23-24 The past victory and triumph of C. Marius over 
Jugurtha 

B2 25-32 The great former victory and triumph of Scipio 
Africanus over Hannibal, and its consequences 

A2 33-38 The symposiastic celebration (cf. Caecubum, 36). 


A clear temporal structure”! can also be seen within these themes, and this 
balances in some measure the temporal dislocations examined above. 


(c) Since the epode can now be seen to deal in the main with the 
African enemies of Rome, Cleopatra, Jugurtha and Hannibal, its view of 
Actium is the same as that presented by Virgil in the Aeneid: the Actian 
war is the final surfacing of a long-standing hostility between Rome and 
African nations, which originated in the love-affair between Dido and 
Aeneas, and which in the past expressed itself most severely in the wars 
between Rome and Carthage. 


|The only Roman enemy now mentioned in Epode 9 is the renegade and 
pirate Sex. Pompeius. M. Antonius appears nowhere in person. In this, as 
in many other features, Epode 9 moves closer to Odes 1.37, as indeed to 
Propertius 3.11 and 4.6. In such Augustan “Actium” poems the contem- 
porary enemy on whom the limelight falls is Cleopatra, and Antony is 
either ignored or receives scant explicit mention — a reflection of official 
Augustan propaganda, in which the Actian war was not a civil war, but a 
foreign war against the Queen of Egypt, Cleopatra.’” 


29 Onboth features see Cairns (above, note 5), Ch. 8. 

30 Itis particularly interesting that Sex. Pompeius in Epode 9 fled (fugit, 8) and used 
threats (minatus, 9) while in Odes 4.8.15f. the words celeres fugae / reiectaeque 
retrorsum Hannibalis minae apply to Hannibal. 

31 Cf. Cairns (above, note 5), pp.212ff. 

32 On this aspect cf. already Williams (above, note 3), pp.217ff. 
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Many aspects of Epode 9 have long been controversial or unclear. Despite 
its high level of historical content, little of substance can be said about the 
epode’s composition and publication history, and even its dramatic date 
and imagined setting have proved difficult to pin down.' In Cairns (1983c) 
{ch. 13} I advanced a number of new suggestions about Epode 9, ranging 
from interpretations of single phrases? and groups of lines to a structural 
scheme for the piece as a whole. Some of my suggestions appear to have 
earned a measure of assent, but one of them — that lines 27-32 refer not to 
M. Antonius but to Hannibal — has failed to impress any of those who 
have subsequently treated Epode 9. That particular suggestion was in- 
tended to resolve problems in lines 27-32, which had always previously 
been assumed to be Horace’s attempt to give an account of the flight of M. 
Antonius after Actium: 
terra marique victus hostis punico 
lugubre mutavit sagum, 
aut ille centum nobilem Cretam urbibus 
ventis iturus non suis, 
exercitatas aut petit Syrtis Noto 
aut fertur incerto mari. (Epode 9.27-32) 


1 These uncertainties have been for long the stock in trade of commentators and 
essayists on Epod. 9. For recent expositions of them and proposed solutions cf. 
Nisbet (1984) 10-18 = (1995) 171-81, Kraggerud (1984) 66-70, Cavarzere (1992) 
172-3, Mankin (1995) 159-60, DuQuesnay (2002) 17-19 and Watson (2003) 310- 
13. 

2  Nisbet (1984) 13 and n.48 and Pelling (1986) 179 argued plausibly that sinist- 
rorsum is a Roman naval technical term meaning “to port”; against this cf. Mankin 
(1995) 171. Watson (2003) 327-8, who treated the extensive bibliography on the 
phrase, reversed Pelling’s strategic understanding of what sinistrorsum implies for 
the movements of Antonius’ fleet. I continue to think that a secondary allusion in 
sinistrorsum to ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερά at Hom. Il. 7.238 as interpreted in the Homeric 
scholia and Eustathius ad loc. (cf. Cairns (1983c) 90-1 {above, 146-7}) should not 
be ruled out. 
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On the traditional view, one problem in this passage is that M. Antonius 
did not, as far as the evidence goes, make for either of the places 
mentioned by Horace as possible destinations for his victus hostis (27). 
Nor are there any indications that Antonius was unsure where to go after 
Actium: it appears that he went straight to Paraetonium in Egypt with a 
brief stop en route in southern Laconia.* Another (lesser) problem is that 
Antonius was not ferra marique victus because he was defeated only at 
sea.” A popular approach to the problem of the route taken by the hostis 
has been to note that Antonius had a base in the Cyrenaica, and that Crete 
might have been (although there is no evidence that it was) a stopping-off 
point for him on his way to Egypt.° Hence, so this approach goes, Horace, 
who was composing Epode 9 in the immediate aftermath of Actium, and 
who was therefore naturally ill-informed about Antonius’ actual move- 
ments, conjectured those locations as potential destinations for Antonius. A 
further refinement has been to see Horace as more interested in portraying 
Antonius as disoriented and fleeing in panic than in specifying where 
Antonius might go (cf. esp. incerto mari, 32).' These approaches would 
compel us to accept that, even when Horace and his readers had learned all 
the facts about Antonius’ flight, Horace allowed the erroneous routes to 
stand; consequently Epode 9, which celebrates the inception of Octa- 
vianus’ sole power and which may have been a commissioned poem, and 
was certainly an approved laudation of Octavianus’ victory, was published 
with errors liable to provoke sceptical reactions in its readers. But Horace 
must have been aware of the golden rule of encomium — that falsifiable 
claims which might undermine the hearer’s belief should not be made.“ 
Hence I offer again my old solution to these problems, this time in a 
modified and more sophisticated version, and additionally I attempt to 


3 This problem cannot be resolved by claiming that the possibilities put forward by 
Horace are “historisch weitgehend richtig” (Ableitinger-Grünberger (1968) 83, 
quoted with approval by Cavarzere (1992) 179-80). 

4  Forthe details of Antonius’ flight cf. Cairns (1983c) 85 {above, 141}. 

5 Antonius simply abandoned his land forces at Actium. Recent scholarship has 
usually characterised terra marique victus as a topos: cf. Nisbet (1984) 15; 
Cavarzere (1992) 179-80; Mankin (1995) 175-6: “this seems to be a ‘formula’ 
meaning ‘totally defeated’””; Watson (2003) 332: “the formula ‘conqueror by land 
and sea’ was almost obligatory”. DuQuesnay (2002) 17 saw it as echoing the 
official language in which Octavian was granted a triumph. In the dramatic context 
of Epod. 9, however, one wonders whether Horace could have failed to anticipate 
the riposte ‘But Actium was a only sea-battle’? 

6  E.g. Kraggerud (1984) 108; Mankin (1995) 175, 177; Watson (2003) 333-4, with 
earlier bibliography. 

7  E.g. Watson (2003) 334. 

8 The principle is laid down clearly by Menander Rhetor 398.1-6. 
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place it in its contemporary literary and politico-cultural contexts. Much of 
the detailed argumentation from its earlier presentation must, however, be 
read in combination with the present supplementary arguments. 

My suggestion that the victus hostis of line 27 is Hannibal, not An- 
tonius, has been ignored or rejected, but no subsequent contributor has, in 
my view, provided satisfactory counter-arguments or a fully viable alterna- 
tive to it.’ It originated, not from ratiocination about the flight of Antonius, 
but from a sequential reading of Epode 9. Lines 23-6 recall the victories 
and triumphs of two past Roman leaders over two African enemies, those 
of Marius over Jugurtha and those of Scipio Africanus over Hannibal. 
Despite controversy over the identity of “Africanus’,'" and despite the 
degree of ‘conflation’ involved,'' there can be no doubt that Africanus is 
primarily the victor of Zama, whose great enemy was Hannibal: the ex- 
plicit mention of Carthage (25) and the sheer notoriety of Hannibal qua 
enemy of the Roman people (see also below)'” also rule out any other foe 
defeated by an “Africanus’.'” Within the epode these achievements stand 
structurally as parallels to the two victories of Octavianus — over Sextus 
Pompeius and Cleopatra (and, but only by implication, M. Antonius), as 
described earlier in lines 7—20. 

It remains my contention that first-time Roman readers of Epode 9 
who encountered terra marique victus hostis in asyndeton at line 27, and 
who up to that point in the epode had neither met the name of M. Antonius 
nor heard anything about him, could only have assumed that Horace was 
continuing his train of thought from lines 25-6, and hence that the un- 
named victus hostis was Hannibal. Their assumption would have been 
confirmed by the fact that the places mentioned by Horace are places to 


9 Of the more thoroughgoing post-1983 periodical and monograph treatments of 
Epode 9, Nisbet (1984) = (1995) and Kraggerud (1984) appeared too early to take 
account of my suggestion, Watson (1987) did not mention it, Johnson (1997) 331 
n.29 noted it without comment, and Loupiac (1997) 139 rejected it. Of the com- 
mentators Cavarzere (1992) ignored it, Mankin (1995) 175 rejected it outright, and 
Watson (2003) 332, 333 offered counter-considerations, but side-stepped the issue. 

10 Οἵ Mankin (1995) 174-5;Watson (2003) 330-1. Both opted for Scipio Aemi- 
lianus. 

11 For conflation in Epod. 9 and more widely in Roman poetry cf. Cairns (1983c) 83- 
4,88 {above, 139-40, 143-4}; (2002a) 35-44 = PRE 204-10; and below. 

12 Cf. Horsfall (1973-1974) 1, documenting the “ineradicable legacy of fear and 
hate” left by Hannibal, and Horace’s (and Virgil’s) many hostile references to 
Hannibal and the Carthaginian threat. In a case study Horsfall (1974) analyses 
Virgil’s modelling of Turnus’ behaviour at the Trojans’ camp on Hannibal’s 
approach to Rome. 

13 Cf£. also the remarks of Kraggerud (1984) 104-5. 
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which Hannibal fled'* — and to which M. Antonius did not (above). They 
would have read mutavit (28) as aorist, ifurus (30) not as temporal but as 
indicating intention, and petit (31) and fertur (32) as historic presents." By 
the time the triumphalism of the epode winds down into the drinking scene 
with which it ends (33-8), those first-time readers would have come to 
realise that Horace intended them to glimpse the defeated Antonius 
through the prism of the defeated Hannibal. Two contemporary behaviour 
patterns would have aided their understanding of Horace’s designs. First, 
political exploitation of allusions to the Punic Wars was a feature of the 
30s BC: the monument set up to commemorate Octavianus’ naval victory 
over Sextus Pompeius, with which Horace and his readers would have 
been familiar, not only imitated the column of Duilius, erected to memori- 
alize Duilius’ victory over the Carthaginians in a sea-battle of 260 BC, but 
was even placed beside it at the rostra to make the allusion to the Punic 
Wars obvious to all.'° Second, the assimilation between Hannibal and An- 
tonius created by Horace in the minds of his readers is analogous to the 
type of conflation mentioned above — a device which is increasingly being 
recognised as an important technique in Horatian and other Augustan 
poetry, namely the conflation for encomiastic purposes of different distin- 
guished men from the same major Roman family — as exemplified in the 
blending of the two Scipios in the immediately preceding lines (25-6) of 
this very epode. The major difference between the two passages is that the 
conflation of Antonius with Hannibal in lines 27ff. serves derogatory or 
psogistic ends rather than honorific ones. 

Horace could have been confident that his readers would grasp his 
identification of Antonius with Hannibal because of the prominence of that 
identification in the political discourse of the previous decade: it dates from 
44-43 BC, and was public knowledge since it originated in Cicero’s 
widely known Philippics. It may have been suggested to Cicero by his own 
earlier remark at Philippic 1.11, where he sarcastically offered as a pos- 
sible reason why Antonius had demanded his attendance at the Senate: 
Hannibal credo erat ad portas.'” In Philippics 5 and 6 Cicero made three 
points expressly equating or comparing Antonius with Hannibal in no less 
than four different passages, sometimes at length: (i) M. Antonius equates 
with Hannibal; (ii) Antonius’ siege of Mutina is the equivalent of 


14 Forthe details of Hannibal’s flights cf. Cairns (1983c) 85-8 {above, 141-4}. 

15 So in part Cairns (1983c) 89-90 {above, 145}. 

16 (ἢ Zanker (1988) 41-2. 

17 Although it was obviously a habit of Cicero to characterise an opponent as a 
‘Hannibal’: cf. In Verr. 2.5.31, where Verres is so named, and Phil. 14.9 (below), 
where the notion is extended to L. Antonius. 
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Hannibal’s siege of Saguntum; and (iii) Antonius, like Hannibal, is not a 
civis but a hostis. Cicero’s phrase Hannibal hostis in Philippic 5.25 is 
particularly significant for Horace’s use of hostis at Epode 9.27 ὃ (see also 
below).'” The relevant Ciceronian passages are: 


circumsedet Mutinam, firmissimam et splendidissimam populi Romani coloniam; 
oppugnat D. Brutum, imperatorem, consulem designatum, civem non sibi, sed 
nobis et rei publicae natum. ergo Hannibal hostis, civis Antonius? quid ille fecit 
hostiliter quod hic non aut fecerit aut faciat aut moliatur et cogitet? totum iter An- 
toniorum quid habuit nisi depopulationes, vastationes, caedis, rapinas? quas non 
faciebat Hannibal, quia multa ad usum suum reservabat: at hi, qui in horam 
viverent, non modo de fortunis et de bonis civium, sed ne de utilitate quidem sua 
cogitaverunt. (Philippie 5.24-5) 

recedat a Mutina, desinat oppugnare Brutum, decedat ex Gallia; non est verbis ro- 
gandus, cogendus est armis. non enim ad Hannibalem mittimus ut a Sagunto rece- 
dat, ad quem miserat olim senatus P. Valerium Flaccum et Q. Baebium Tampilum 
— qui, si Hannibal non pareret, Carthaginem ire iussi sunt: nostros quo iubemus 
ire, si non paruerit Antonius? — ad nostrum civem mittimus, ne imperatorem, ne 
coloniam populi Romani oppugnet ... belli Punici secundi quod contra maiores 
nostros Hannibal gessit causa fuit Sagunti oppugnatio. recte ad eum legati missi: 
mittebantur ad Poenum, mittebantur pro Hannibalis hostibus, nostris sociis. quid 
simile tandem? nos ad civem mittimus ne imperatorem populi Romani, ne exer- 
citum, ne coloniam circumsedeat, ne oppugnet, ne agros depopuletur, ne sit hostis? 
(Philippic 5.26-27) 

quamquam, Quirites, non est illa legatio, sed denuntiatio belli, nisi paruerit: ita 
enim est decretum ut si legati ad Hannibalem mitterentur. mittuntur enim qui 
nuntient ne oppugnet consulem designatum, ne Mutinam obsideat, ne provinciam 
depopuletur, ne dilectus habeat, sit in senatus populique Romani potestate. 
(Philippic 6.4) 

Non is est Antonius; nam si esset, non commisisset ut ei senatus tamquam Hanni- 
bali initio belli Punici denuntiaret ne oppugnaret Saguntum. (Philippic 6.6) 


The thrust of Cicero’s polemic against Antonius is clear, and it allowed 
Cicero at a later point suddenly to apostrophise Antonius as nove Han- 
nibal (Philippic 13.25). A further ramification of the same polemic is 
Cicero’s comparison at Philippic 14.9 ofM. Antonius’ brother L. Antonius 
to Hannibal in the context of L. Antonius’ ill-treatment of the people of 
Parma; the identification there is again linked with the concept of hostis: 


est igitur quisquam qui hostis appellare non audeat quorum scelere crudelitatem 
Carthaginiensium victam esse fateatur? qua enim in urbe tam immanis Hannibal 


18 It may also be the source of the six Livian collocations of Hannibal and hostis, 
viz.: 21.41.25; 24.8.16; 26.13.7; 27.44.2; 28.39.3; 28.41.3. 

19 At Phil. 5.23 Cicero expresses outrage that Antonius had used a stooge to try to 
have Octavianus declared a hostis for having defended the res publica. This might 
be significant since it was the kind of thing Caesarians (and Cicero’s family) 
would have remembered. 
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capta quam in Parma surrepta Antonius? nisi forte huius coloniae et ceterarum in 

quas eodem est animo non est hostis putandus. Si vero coloniarum et muni- 

cipiorum sine ulla dubitatione hostis est ... 

Cicero’s frequent equation of M. Antonius, and single equation of his 
brother, to (anew) Hannibal was by no means a personal idiosyncrasy, nor 
were such equations confined to Cicero’s age. Identifications and assimi- 
lations of living persons to mythical or historical figures are found from the 
archaic period on. For example, Peisistratus tried to represent himself as 
Heracles, as Alexander the Great did later; after the Persian invasions of 
Greece, the Greeks sought to see themselves as having relived the Trojan 
War and the battles against Amazons and centaurs; in the fourth century 
BC Plato (Symposium 221.c6-d1) noted that it was customary to compare 
contemporaries with Homeric heroes — _ e.g. Brasidas and others to 
Achilles or Pericles to Nestor or Antenor and Philip of Macedon saw 
himself as Agamemnon vis-ä-vis the Persian Empire, and his son Alex- 
ander identified inter alios with Achilles. There were at least four Greek 
Nestors, Ὁ and many hetairai and parasites in Hellenistic life and literature 
had nicknames or professional names, which reveals how far the practice 
extended into the lower orders. 

It was no different at Rome: already Cato the Elder was comparing 
himself with Odysseus, and Scipio Aemilianus was envisaging the eventual 
fall of Rome as a repetition of the fall of Troy.” In the late Republic nick- 
names of all sorts were being attached both publicly and privately, parti- 
cularly to prominent individuals, and perhaps particularly among 
‘Republicans’.”° These labels could derive from myth, and “Identifications 
and comparisons with Homeric heroes were always fashionable”.”° Other 
nicknames were drawn from literature, history or geography, or could be 
based on occupation or physical appearance, and they could be honorific or 
derogatory. Cicero’s Letters are an immensely fertile field for them and 


20 (ἢ esp. Griffin (1982) 123-5, where further evidence and examples can be found, 
including otherwise undocumented instances in this and the following paragraph; 
also illustrated there is another contiguous category, identifications with gods 
(126). 

21 Other examples could be added: for some Thucydidean cases cf. Cairns (1982a): 
Cleon = Thersites, Pericles = Achilles; Zadorojnyi (1998): Nicias = Agamemnon. 

22 Cf. Weinstock (1971) 199. 

23 Cf., e.g., Gow (1965) Indexes II. Index to introduction and commentary s.v. Nick- 
names. 

24 Cf. Griffin (1982) 125. 

25 DuQuesnay (1984) 205-6 n.88. 

26 Weinstock (1971) 199. 
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illustrate copiously their various types.” In his Letters Cicero does not 
seem to aim at any consistency in his labelling: for example various people 
are called Agamemnon by him at different times, and he gives Pompeius 
Magnus, for instance, diverse code names. Some labels were doubtless 
private between friends, but some were publicly and overtly applied in lite- 
rature and life — e.g. Catullus’ Mentula = Mamurra, Lesbius = Clodius, 
and Socration = Philodemus. The pseudonyms of the elegiac mistresses 
would further exemplify the practice if real individuals lie behind any of 
them. Again, in public life at the end of the Republic, Cicero was fond of 
comparing himself to great Romans of the past and his enemies to 
notorious villains, Pompeius referred to Caesar as Aegistheus, while Pom- 
peius himself was called Agamemnon by his generals,”® Brutus was both 
Hector and Patroclus,”” and the quarrelling Brutus and Cassius were 
likened to Achilles and Agamemnon.” Later Augustus would represent 
himself as Alexander, Romulus, and Hercules; and Caligula would 
nickname Livia Ulixes stolatus.’” 

The allusive revival in Epode 9, which treats events of 31 BC, of 
Cicero’s equation of Antonius with Hannibal, which was made in 43 BC, 
has its own historically appropriate context. At the time of Actium M. 
Antonius was once again being represented as the hostis of the Roman 
people. 3 Cicero’s proscription and death had been at the initiative of 
Antonius, his arch-enemy, and Octavianus was clearly interested in re- 
instating and appropriating Cicero’s memory. A public signal of this was 
the career under Octavianus of Cicero’s son. The younger Cicero had 
joined the liberators in Athens in 44 BC, and had taken refuge with Sextus 
Pompeius after Philippi. He then availed himself of the amnesty of 39 BC, 
and at some time before Actium had become a partisan of Octavianus. He 
received a major priesthood from Octavianus, and was suffect consul along 


27 Bishop (1985) 6-16 lists and discusses numerous Ciceronian examples under their 
various types, before moving on to nicknames given by other Romans (16-21). 
Bishop’s collected material re Roman nicknames is independent of his hypotheses 
about name codes in Senecan tragedy. 

28 Cf£. Bishop (1985) 16-18, noting also other applications of this nickname. 

29 Plut. Brut. 23.5; 24.6. 

30 Plut. Brut. 34.6. 

31 (ἢ Griffin (1982) 124. 

32 Suet. Calig. 23.2. 

33 For the scholarly debate over the exact circumstances and timing of the term’s 
second application to Antonius cf. DuQuesnay (2002) 17, 195 nn.3-5; Watson 
(2003) 332-3. 

34 PIR! 272, RE 30. 
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with him in 30 BC,” the year in which Epode 9 was either written or was 
of very recent vintage. After his consulship Cicero’s son would go on to 
hold in succession two important and prestigious governorships, those of 
Syria and Asia. 

To summarise: the proposal that we should see in Epode 9 a merging 
of Hannibal and M. Antonius gains its first support from the implied con- 
tinuity between lines 25-6 and lines 27ff. It is further underpinned by two 
contemporary politico-literary conventions: first it is a negative example of 
that conflation of different individuals which is exemplified positively in 
Epode 9 with regard to the two Scipios, and which features elsewhere in 
Roman poetry. Second, it is underpinned by the habit, widespread in anti- 
quity but particularly common in the late Republic, of attaching code 
names, drawn among other sources from history, to individuals, including 
those prominent in the political sphere. Specifically it is authorised by the 
near-contemporary, repeated, and publicly propagated identification by 
Cicero of none other than M. Antonius as a Hannibal and a hostis of Rome. 


Appendix: super ... / ... condidit (25-6) 


The exact meaning of lines 25-6 is elusive. condere ... super appears to be 
a unique collocation in Latin literature, which may indicate that Horace 
was translating a Greek phrase. But κτίζειν ὑπέρ is very rare in Greek: the 
oracle of Ammon supposedly given to Alexander’° does contain the line 
κτίζε πόλιν περίφημον ὑπὲρ Πρωτηίδα νῆσον (3), but ὑπέρ there means 
‘beyond’ or ‘over against’, not “προη΄. The standard Greek phrase for 
“founding’ a city etc. ‘at’ or ‘on’ or ‘in’ or ‘near’ a place appears to be 
κτίζειν ent.” virtus (26) is very frequently associated with the Scipios,”* 
and if sepulcrum alludes in part to the celebrated tomb of the Scipios at 
Rome, then Horace is asserting something similar to Pericles’ claim (Thuc. 
2.43) that the tomb of the fallen Athenians will be co-extensive with their 
achievements, and to other analogous statements (for which cf. Watson 


35 Plutarch, when recording Augustus’ much later complimentary judgment upon Ci- 
cero (λόγιος ἁνὴρ ὦ παῖ, λόγιος καὶ φιλόπατρις, Cic. 49.3), transitions immediately 
(49.4) to the consulship of the younger Cicero, in which Antonius’ statues were 
pulled down and his honours revoked; this becomes the finale of the Life of Cicero. 

36 Itis found in Book 1 of the Historia Alexandri Magni either in Ch.30 or Ch.33 
depending on the recension. 

37 E.g. Hdt. 4.153; Strabo 11.11.4; 14.5.4; Diod. Sic. 5.20.2; 5.75.5; Appian Basilica 
frr. 1a.9. 

38 The references are legion: cf. Watson (2003) 331 for starting points. 
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(2003) 330). Horace is claiming, then, that due to their virtus, (destroyed) 
Carthage is in this sense the Scipios’ extended tomb.” 


39 am very grateful to Ian DuQuesnay for criticism of, and additions to, this paper. It 
should not be assumed, however, that he necessarily concurs with the views 
expressed in it. 
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The Genre Palinode and Three Horatian Examples. 
Epode 17; Odes 1.16; Odes 1.34 


There has been recent scholarly interest in the Stesichorean palinode(s); 
their number, and their relationship with the poem ‘calumniating’ Helen 
have been discussed." This note is not concerned with these controversies 
— I shall simply speak of the Stesichorean palinode — but with the palin- 
ode gua genre. In Chapter 7 of my forthcoming book Tibullus: a Hel- 
lenistic Poet at Rome |= Cairns 1979a] I have suggested that Tibullus 
1.5.1-18 is a palinode. This note seeks to prepare the way for that assign- 
ment by examining the four known palinodes (one by Stesichorus plus 
three by Horace) so as to gauge the possible range of topoi and topical 
variation in the genre. It is a positive advantage to this enquiry that three of 
the four are Horatian: Horace often employs topoi in highly varied and 
sophisticated forms. His three palinodes may therefore reveal more about 
the genre than might a larger number by less unconventional poets. 

The three Horatian palinodes have all been identified as such.” Only 
about Odes 1.16 has doubt been expressed: Nisbet-Hubbard (intr. to Odes 
1.16, p.203) state that Odes 1.16 is ‘not a palinode but for the most part a 
little discourse de ira’.” But there is nothing to prevent it being both; in- 
deed, the heavy emphasis on anger in Odes 1.16 is completely appropriate 
to its palinodic nature (see below). It is a palinode simply because it 
recants Horace’s former views as expressed by him in “iambi’. Horace 
twice specifically identifies it as such. Firstly, line 1 (0 matre pulchra filia 
pulchrior) could apply to Helen — the beautiful daughter of beautiful Leda 


L’Antiquite classique 47 (1978) 546-52 

1 Fora summary and opinion about the controversy see Euripides Helena, ed. R. 
Kannicht, Heidelberg, 1969, I, pp.26ff.; more recently cf. G. Devereux, ‘Stesi- 
chorus’ Palinodes: Two further Testimonia and some Comments’, in Rh.M. nf. 
116 (1973), pp.206ff. 

2  Seee.g. H.P. Syndikus, Die Lyrik des Horaz, Darmstadt, 1972, I, pp.181f., 298ff. 

3 Later rightly rejected by Ὁ. Daube in California Studies in Classical Antiquity, 7 
(1974), pp.93ff. 
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— as well as to Horace’s addressee. As is well known,' the line is probably 
a direct imitation of a lost line of Stesichorus’ palinode. Second, recantatis 
(line 27) is a translation of ‘palinode’ (cf. Nisbet-Hubbard ad loc.). 

The three Horatian palinodes have individually attracted a fair amount 
of |scholarly attention.” But they do not seem to have been considered in 547 
detail as a group and in the light of the genre. Because their number is 
small, generic analysis of them can only be preliminary and tentative. But 
on the basis of what remains of Stesichorus — including the pseudo- 
biographical material° — and of the three Horatian examples, the following 
outline of the generic formula can be reconstructed.’ 


Primary elements 


A 1. The speaker/ retractor. 
2. The addressee (about whom the speaker has expressed views). 
3. The former views. 
4. The retraction ofthe former views. 


Secondary elements (topoi) 


B 1. The views formerly held were impious (Stes.; Epod. 17; Od. 
1.34. 1ff.). 
2. They were expressed in poetry (Stes.; Epod. 17; Od. 1.16.24ff.). 
3. They attacked: 
(i) a woman (Stes.; Epod. 17; Od. 1.16); 
(ii) the divine (Stes.; Od. 1.34). 
4. Madness (Epod. 17.45; Od. 1.16.15£., Od. 1.34.2). 

. Punishment (Stes.; Epod. 17.19ff., 37 ff, Od. 1.16.2ff.). 

6. Explicit acknowledgement of the opposite to the former views 
(Stes.; Epod. 17.27ff., 40f., 46ff.,; Od. 1.16.1, 25ff., Od. 1.34.5ff., 
12ff.). 

7. A relevant powerful force: 

(Ὁ the addressee (Stes.,; Epod. 17.1ff., 19ff., 45, 63ff., 74ff.); 
(ii) another entity (Od. 1.16; Od. 1.34.5ff., 12ff.). 


΄ι 


4 See Nisbet-Hubbard, ad loc. 

5 See E. Turolla, ©. Orazio Flacco Le Opere, Turin, 1963, pp.111, 509, 561. For 
Odes 1.16 and 1.34 see also Nisbet-Hubbard, pp.201, 376; and more recently P. 
Muth, ‘Horaz — parcus deorum cultor et infrequens. Zu c. 134’, Grazer Beiträge 
4 (1975) pp.171ff. 

6 The material relating to Stesichorus is conveniently collected in the works cited 
above, n.l. 

7 The principles and methods employed in what follows are explained and 
exemplified in F. Cairns, Generic Composition in Greek and Roman Poetry, 
Edinburgh, 1972 (hereafter GC). 
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8. The ‘surrender’ of the speaker (Epod. 17.1ff., Od. 1.16; Od. 
1.34.5). 
9. Anger: 
(i) of addressee (Stes., Epod. 17, Od. 1.16.5ff., 22ff.); 
(ii) of speaker (Od. 1.16.5ff., 22ff.). 


Some remarks are required on the use of individual topoi. Bl is present in 
Odes 1.34 and absent from Odes 1.16. It is implicitly present in Epode 17, 
where |Horace has denied the efficacy of Canidia’s magical powers (27ff.). 
This “impiety’ he now tries ironically to atone for, partly by addressing 
Canidia in the formulaic language normally reserved for gods: potes nam 
(45) = δύνασαι γάρ and lines 49ff. employ Du-Stil.’ B2 occurs explicitly in 
Odes 1.16.24f., is absent from Odes 1.34, and appears in Epode 17 only by 
implication. Horace does not say that he has attacked Canidia in his poetry. 
But because Epode 17 is the last of the book, it must refer to Epode 5 with 
its attack on Canidia. Horace has taken B3 from Stesichorus: Helen was a 
woman but was also worshipped as a goddess” and had divine brothers, 
Castor and Pollux, who punished Stesichorus for his attack on her (cf. 
Epode 17.42ff.). Horace has used this topos in three different ways: in 
Epode 17 the addressee Canidia is a woman although she has magical 
powers reminiscent of Helen’s divine associations; in Odes 1.16 the 
addressee is a woman and nothing else; while in Odes 1.34 the maligned 
“addressee’ is the divine nature itself. 

Madness (B4) plays no part in the surviving tradition about Stesi- 
chorus. But it occurs in all three Horatian palinodes and this suggests that 
Stesichorus did introduce the concept. In Odes 1.16 madness is alleged as 
part of the reason why Horace held his former views; in Odes 1.34 those 
views are actually described as madness. In Epode 17 madness is part of 
Horace’s punishment — almost certainly a variation on Stesichorus’ 
notion, since he was punished only with physical blindness. The punish- 
ment motif (B5) is fairly straightforward in Epode 17, where Horace is 
punished. In Odes 1.16 however the punishment is wittily transferred to the 
offending iambi. The motif does not appear in Odes 1.34. Recantation (B6) 
in Stesichorus involved acknowledgement of Helen’s virtue. In Epode 17 
Horace ironically and insincerely acknowledges both Canidia’s virtue 
(401; 46ff.) and the effectiveness of her magical abilities (1ff.; 27ff.). Like- 
wise in Odes 1.16 the addressee’s beauty is recognised (1), certain unspeci- 
fied opprobria being taken back (12ff.), while in Odes 1.34 the divine 
capacity to intervene in the universe is amply acknowledged. 


8 On these prayer- and hymn-style features cf. e.g. E. Norden, Agnostos Theos, 
Leipzig/Berlin, 1913, pp.143ff., 150, 154, 174 n. 1, 221. 
9 On this aspect of Helen see Kl.-P., s.v. Helene, p.989. 
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Stesichorus doubtless spoke of the power (B7) of the gods, perhaps 
including Helen. Horace speaks of Canidia’s power in Epode 17. It is the 
sole reason why Horace is recanting, and Horace slyly also pleads with 
Canidia ‘by her power’ (1ff.; 45). Canidia later ‘reacts’'" by rejecting 
Horace’s pleas amid further proclamations of her power (74ff.). In Odes 
1.16 the power of anger (B9) is emphasised throughout. In Odes 1.34 the 
manifest power of god to intervene in the world causes Horace to recognise 
the folly of his former view that this was impossible. 

|Horace surrenders (B8) in explicit form to Canidia (Epode 17.1ff.); he 
surrenders to the addressee of Odes 1.16 in a less explicit but clear way by 
giving her full disposal of his iambi (1ff.). In Odes 1.34 however the poet’s 
surrender to divine power is expressed in an attenuated and oblique way in 
cogor (5). Finally, the anger topos (B9): in Stesichorus this was the anger 
of Helen and probably her divine brothers. In Zpode 17 the topos is used in 
a straightforward way. Canidia is inexorably angry with Horace. In Odes 
1.16 anger was the emotional response of Horace’s addressee to his former 
views. As such it was the cause of his recantation. But anger also caused 
him to express these views in the first place. 

This analysis of the choice and form of the topoi in the individual 
poems helps with the interpretation of the three Horatian palinodes. Epode 
17 is a patently and ironically insincere recantation. Its heavy emphasis on 
the power topos (B7) is consonant with its insincerity. It is only Canidia’s 
power which has caused Horace’s ostensible repentance and he has not 
really changed his mind, but simply become willing to lie in order to 
escape the sufferings brought on him by Canidia’s power. The only sincere 
recantation he makes is to acknowledge her power; the rest of his new 
stance is untruthful (cf. mendaci, 39). Horace absolves Canidia from 
various vices (45ff.) and he attributes to her various virtues (49ff.). But the 
passage is loaded with sordid details which insinuate about her everything 
Horace is denying. These insinuations are reinforced by Canidia’s ‘re- 
action’ to Horace’s palinode, that is, her refusal to heed his pleas (53 ff). 
Canidia’s spitefulness and malice are final proof that Horace’s former 
views were justified. In addition Canidia’s ‘reaction’ makes Epode 17 an 
apt epilogue to the book of Epodes: in it Horace resolves in typical 
epilogue fashion to give up writing epodes; and indeed this is what he is 
doing. But his arch-enemy Canidia, the chief target of his attacks in the 
Epodes, refuses his overtures for reconciliation. In this way she provides 
retrospective confirmation that the Epodes were truly Archilochian iambic 
poetry attacking vice justifiably. Horace’s last tilt against Canidia is 
another witty use of the power topos which dominates the epode: Canidia 


10 For this concept see GC, Ch. 6. 
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is made to say as an excuse for continuing her wrath: “If I possess the 
power, I might as well use it”. 

Odes 1.16 is an erotic palinode. As Horace reveals at the end of the ode 
with typical obliqueness, his real motive for recanting is that he wants to 
win the girl. The witty dum etc. (26ff.) stresses the limits of his new-found 
goodwill towards her: his recantation is conditional on her granting him 
her sexual favours.'' In this way the end of the ode explains the beginning, 
where the girl’s beauty was stressed. Thus in Odes 1.16 Horace is gently 
mocking and undercutting his own feelings by revealing that his 
motivations are less admirable than he might wish them to seem. In this the 
ode is reminiscent of Odes 3.11 and 3.27.” The |ceoncept of anger, as was 
noted, enters the ode in several ways: indeed, just as the power topos domi- 
nated Epode 17, so the anger topos dominates Odes 1.16. It is the most 
powerful force in play in the ode (B7) and the foundation of Horace’s plea 
for forgiveness. Horace claims that he was motivated by ira to write iambi 
against the girl and that the girl reacted with similar ira against Horace. 
This implies that both were equally at fault, or rather equally not at fault, 
given the general tendency of human nature towards this vice (13ff.). If 
anything, Horace hints that his anger was the more serious. He equates it 
with madness (B4) — cf. lines 15f. — a common ancient equation.'” This 
endearing approach which in essence absolves both parties from guilt is an 
apt introduction to the gentle blackmail of dum etc. (26ff.). 

Anger has one further role: the girl’s anger is the cause of Horace’s 
wish to be reconciled with her. This is a compliment to the girl, and it is 
reinforced by Horace’s witty uses of the punishment topos (B5). There is 
no question of Horace having been punished or fearing punishment. The 
anger of the girl, it is implied, has been punishment enough in itself. As for 
the future, the punishment is to fall not on Horace but on his iambs which 
he wittily hands over for destruction (ff), By using anger in so many 
ways Horace is of course combining topoi in a way characteristic of an- 
cient generic composition. But he is also doing something characteristic of 
his own art in the Odes: he is identifying the interests and attitudes of him- 
self, the speaker, and of his addressee > in order to make his arguments 
more persuasive to the addressee. 


11 Cf£. Theocr., Id., 7.52ff. 

12 Cf. (on Od. 3.11) F. Cairns in Greece and Rome, 22 (1975) {below, ch. 27}, 
pp.134ff. {390ff.}, esp. 1361. {391-3}; and (on Oa. 3.27) GC, pp.191ff. 

13 Cop. the parallel interchange of concepts in Prop. 1.1 (cf. 1.28). 

14 (ἢ Cat. 36 for a similar though more involved joke. 

15 For such ‘identification’ of interest in Horace’s Odes and elsewhere see GC, 
pp.212, 222ff. 
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Odes 1.34 seems at first to have little connection with Stesichorus. But 
the connection is there. Just as the girl in Odes 1.16 derives from Helen’s 
humanity and femininity, so the addressee of Odes 1.34 descends from the 
divine element in Helen, completely separated from the human. Odes 1.34 
has sometimes been thought to record a personal experience of Horace and 
to describe a religious conversion. Study of its topoi helps to correct these 
impressions. Those which might have given the ode some flavour of 
personal experience or individual reality are absent. There is no hint that 
Horace’s views have been expressed in his poetry (B2), punishment is not 
in question (B5) and anger is not mentioned (B9). There is no suggestion 
that Horace will enter into a personal relationship with the divine. The ode 
is throughout impersonal and Horace is going through a philosophic, not a 
religious conversion. He is claiming, as has long been understood, to have 
abandoned Epicureanism and espoused Stoicism. cogar (line 5) is the 
process of forcible conversion to the path of virtue to which the Stoic god 
subjects the lunwilling.'° In the past one objection has lain against the view 
that Horace was describing a conversion to Stoicism. This has been ex- 
pressed most recently and effectively by H.-P. Syndikus,'” and it is that the 
Stoic god is all wise and good, whereas Horace’s fortuna, which is part of 
his concept ofthe divine, seems to be fortune as conceived popularly in the 
Hellenistic period, that is, fickle and irresponsible, and so no suitable part 
of the Stoic notion of god. But this is not an effective argument against the 
view that Horace is espousing Stoicism. As Syndikus himself realises 
(p.303), and as T. Krischer has emphasised'® Horace is employing in lines 
12f. ‘polar expressions’ which imitate archaic Greek formulae used in the 
praise of a god. A god was praised by saying that he could do something 
and also do its opposite. Such formulae, derived by Horace from early 
Greek Iyric poetry, were the raw material of his diction and poetic thought; 
and it can no more be argued that the end of Odes 1.34 is inconsistent with 
Stoicism than that the beginning of Lucretius Book 1 is inconsistent with 
Epicureanism because it is ahymn to Venus. 

Power is the most important concept in Odes 1.34, as it was in Epode 
17. This is because the Epicurean view, once held by Horace, was that the 
gods had no power to intervene in the universe. Horace in the ode de- 
scribes such an intervention and draws conclusions about the omnipotence 
of the divine. But the description almost constitutes, alone and in itself, a 
recantation of his former views. This allows the palinode to move even 


16 Cp. Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, ed. H. von Arnim, I, Fr. 527 (Cleanthes). 
17 ΟΡ. οί. above, n.2, I, pp.302f. 
18 Cf£. Mnemosyne 5. IV, 25 (1972), pp 168ff. 
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further away from the standard personal generic norm and to become 
almost a philosophic aretology. 

The simultaneity and virtual identity of the realisation which causes 
Horace’s rectantation with the act of recantation stresses the incontro- 
vertible nature of the revelation Horace has received. It is also linked with 
the fact that Horace’s conversion is specifically to Stoicism. In Stoic terms 
Horace has had a καταληπτικὴ φαντασία, a ‘cognitive impression’.' Such 
a cognitive impression was regarded by the Stoics as “unmistakably 
trustworthy’,” as something ‘which reveals itself and its cause’ (SVF’I, Fr. 
59). ‘In assenting to such impressions we also grasp the object which 
prompts them’.”' The ‘cognitive impression’, according to “later” Stoics 
μόνον οὐχὶ τῶν τριχῶν, φασί, λαμβάνεται, κατασπῶσα ἡμᾶς εἰς συν- 
κατάθεσιν ... (Sextus Empiricus, Aduersus Mathematicos 7.257) (cp. 
cogor, Odes 1.34.5). Not only does Horace appear to have had this notion 
in mind, but the context of |this quotation from Sextus Empiricus (Ad- 
uersus Mathematicos 7.253ff.) would seem to indicate the possibility that 
Horace found it already associated, however tenuously, with the palinode 
in a Stoic source. Sextus is discussing the Stoic theory of the ‘cognitive im- 
pression’ and of various ‘obstacles’ in the way of such impressions. Two 
mythological examples are given of such obstacles: one concerns Admetus 
and Alcestis : the other is 

ὅ τε Μενέλαος συνεώρα ὅτι ἀπολέλοιπεν ἐν τῇ νηὶ φυλαττομένην τὴν Ἑλένην, καὶ 

οὐκ ἀπίθανον μέν ἐστιν Ἑλένην μὴ εἶναι τὴν ἐπὶ τῆς Φάρου εὑρεθεῖσαν, φάντασμα 

δέ τι καὶ δαιμόνιον. (256) 

Sextus had already told the same story in a similar context earlier in the 
work (180). 

The post-Socratic philosophic schools, and the Stoics more than the 
others, drew copiously on myth and poetry, and indeed on the whole Greek 
cultural tradition, to illustrate and support their theories.”” It is possible 
therefore that the association between the Stoic view of the καταληπτικὴ 
φαντασία and the Helen story which is found in Sextus Empiricus derives 
from much earlier Stoic treatises; Horace, with his youthful philosophical 
training, and his marked interest in philosophy, may well have found it 
there. 


19 This was suggested to me by Prof. A. A Long. On the concept and on Stoic 
epistemology see his Hellenistic Philosophy, London, 1974, index s.v. cognitive 
impression, katalepsis, and esp. pp.123ff. 

20 Long, op. cit. above, n.19, p.127. 

21 Id. 

22 See A.A. Long, Stoics and their “Authorities” (forthcoming) [= Long 1980]. 

23 1 am indebted to Mr. I. M. Le M. DuQuesnay and Prof. A. A. Long for advice on 
this paper. They are, needless to say, not answerable for its opinions and errors. 
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The structural and conceptual difficulties of this ode are notorious and it 
has received much adverse criticism.' The various sections of this paper 
are attempts to offer solutions to some of the ode’s difficulties and answers 
to some of the criticisms made of it.” 


1. Genre. 


That the ode is Pindaric in style has been recognised.” But its genre has yet 
to be demonstrated. It is in fact a paean," corresponding completely in 
ideas and functions with classical descriptions of the paean: e. g. Παιὰν μὲν 
ὕμνος ἐστὶν εἰς Ἀπόλλωνα ἐπὶ παύσει λοιμοῦ ἀδόμενος, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐπὶ 
παύσει πολέμου" πολλάκις δὲ καὶ προσδοκωμένου δεινοῦ" (Schol. Ar. Plut. 
636)" as well as with surviving examples of paeans. Of these surviving 
examples Horace Odes 1.2 is most closely comparable qua paean with 
Pin|dar’s 9th Paean.° There Pindar describes an eclipse of the sun. He 
prays to the sun (lines 7ff.): 


Eranos 69 (1971) 68-88 

1 ΕΓ e.g. 5. Commager, The Odes of Horace pp.178ff ; Ὁ. West, Reading Horace 
pp.87ff., Nisbet and Hubbard, ad locc. 

2 [χη indebted to Professor R.G.M. Nisbet and Professor D. West for advice on this 

article. Their agreement with all its conclusions should not be assumed. Professor 

Nisbet and Miss M. Hubbard generously allowed me to see proofs of the relevant 

section of their commentary on Odes I before publication and to refer to their 

views. 

West, loc. cit. 

4 π᾿ (Botschuyver, Scholia in Horatium III, p.10) describes it as a deprecatoria paean. 

5. (ὉΠ also Schol. BT Homer A. 473 Maass; H. Färber, Die Lyrik in der Kunsttheorie 
der Antike, 1. Abh. pp.3lf., II. Texte pp.31ff.; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encycl. s.v. 
Paian. There were of course non-deprecatory paeans, but the deprecatory function 
is primary in this type of paean. 

6  Kiessling-Heinze quote Pind. fr.107.17 = Paean 9.19-20 apropos of this ode 
(p.12) but only to illustrate fears of a flood. 
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Turn this common portent (πάγκοινον τέρας), 

to the good of Thebes and not to its harm. 
He then proceeds, after a lacuna, to detail the possible catastrophes that the 
portent may be foretelling — war, crop-failure, heavy snow, etc. or last of 
all 

ἢ γαῖαν κατακλύσαισα θήσεις 

ἀνδρῶν νέον ἐξ ἀρχῆς γένος (lines 19-20) 
It would be unwise to argue that Horace actually had Paean 9 in mind 
when composing Odes 1.2. But, as a paean, its debt is ultimately to Pindar. 
The genre of the ode must dictate our notion of the general context in 
which it would have been understood by its Roman audience. In this con- 
nection the ode has several striking features — first, the plurality of the 
verbs uidimus (line 13) and precamur (line 30), second, the notable 
absence of Horace’s poetic personality and third, the untypical lack of a 
particular addressee or group of addressees. 

It would be possible to explain away the first and third of these 
features by alleging that the first person plural is used formally by Horace 
of himself or of himself and the rest of the Roman people and that either 
the whole list of gods (lines 32ff.) are the addressees of the ode or that Au- 
gustus alone is its addressee (lines 41ff.). But these explanations have their 
difficulties and the genre offers a simpler one. Since the ode is a paean, the 
reader would expect it to be sung (in the poet’s imagination) by the chorus 
which normally sang paeans. Hence the first person plural of uidimus and 
precamur is the plural chorus. An immediate objection to this proposal 
might be that Pindar uses first person singular in these circumstances, a 
usage exemplifiable in Paean 9." Against this objection is Horace’s own 
usage as found in the |Carmen Saeculare: precamur (line 4). Since a 
chorus utters the ode, Horace’s poetic personality is naturally absent and 
the ode lacks an addressee in the normal sense because it is a paean asking 
help of the gods rather than an address of the type normally found as a 
Horatian ode. 

This conception of the poem’s context gives a new dimension to the 
whole of it and not merely to the features mentioned. The whole ode, and 
not only the appeals of lines 30ff., is apaean and thus a prayer addressed to 
the gods. The fact that the first section of the ode contains the reasons for 
the appeals, reasons doubtless already known to the gods, is no objection. 
Pindar’s 9th Paean functions in the same way. It relates (by the indirect 
means of asking questions) that an eclipse has taken place and that this is 


7  E.g. line 8; line 20. The singular is standard for Greek paeans. 
8  DButat Carm. Saec. line 74 (reporto) he follows Greek usage. Possibly he was not 
aware of the consistency of Greek practice. 
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the reason for the appeal to the sun which it contains, even though the 
deified sun knows this very well — and this indirect narrative is part of the 
paean. The point of including such narratives in paeans was, of course, to 
tell the audience, both at the time of first performance and later, why the 
paeans were being sung. In the same way Horace, in the first half of this 
ode, is by a different indirect method — that of protest (iam satis etc. line 
1) — telling his readers, within the framework of his paean, why the paean 
is being sung. 

Another conclusion based on the genre of the ode will he found below. 


II. Prodigia. 


It has been assumed in the above discussion that the events of stanzas 1 
and 4 play the same part in Odes 1.2 as the eclipse of the sun in Paean 9, 
1.e. that they are prodigia. This assumption must now be justified since it is 
contrary to orthodox opinion.” JJustification is necessary not only for ge- 
neric reasons but also because, as I shall contend, the sequence of thought 
of the ode corresponds in part with the sequence of procedures employed at 
Rome on the occurrence of prodigia. Moreover, as I shall also try to 
establish, both the meaning and the function of the ode depend on the pro- 
digious nature of these events. 

All but one ofthe events of stanza 1 and 4 are documented as prodigia. 
Lightning is the most common Roman prodigium'” and the specific in- 
stance of lightning striking Roman temples (lines 3-4) is recorded as pro- 
digious.'" Flooding is also commonly attested as a prodigium,” the 
flooding of the Tiber (stanza 4) being regarded as especially portentous.'” 
The destruction of the Regia by a flood of the Tiber on another occasion is 


9 G. Williams, Tradition and Originality in Roman Poetry, dissents in passing 
(p.91). Confusion has been caused by the dating problem. Whether or not the 
events are portents is a separate question from the question of their date. As 
regards dating, the influence of Virg. Geor. 1.466-488 is manifest, but Horace is 
probably describing events of 29-27 B.C. 

10 C£. L. Wülker, Die geschichtliche Entwicklung des Prodigienwesens bei den 
Römern (Diss. Leipzig 1903) p.9; Fr. Luterbacher, Der Prodigienglaube und Pro- 
digienstil der Römer (Programm Burgdorf, 2. Aufl. 1904), p.22. 

11 Οἱ Wülker p.10; Luterbacher p.22. 

12 (ἢ e.g. Obsequens 24 [83], 40 [100]. 

13 Cf£. Pliny NA 3.55; Wülker p.22. 
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recorded as a portentum by Obsequens.'* Snow (line 1) occurs as a 
prodigium in Livy."” 

Only hail is problematic. It may be that some accounts of prodigious 
rains of /apides refer in fact to hail. Augustine’s specific note! that by falls 
of lapides he does not mean grando goes a long way towards implying 
this. But apart from this, hail is commonly regarded as a work of a god, ἢ 
and appears in Cicero ND 2.14 as one of a number of occurrences which 
cause men to believe in the gods, most of which are clearly prodigia. 
Horace may have intended the qualifying adjective dira to assist the 
portentousness of hail in view of the etymology of dirus (dei ira natus) 
proposed by Verrius Flaccus.'* In any case a fempestas which harms tem- 
ples or statues of the gods is in itself a prodi| gium.'” Over-scrupulousness 
about evidence for single features of storms is probably misplaced. 

It would, therefore, be very curious if Horace had assembled these 
events without intending them to be taken as prodigia. But there is a 
second factor which makes it certain that he did intend them to be so taken, 
1.6. the undeniable sense of lines 4-5 together with the logic of the words 
portentum and prodigium. Horace says (lines 4-5) that these events have 
made the urbs and the gentes afraid lest the saeculum of Pyrrha may return. 
When these lines are taken in combination with the etymologising defi- 
nitions of portentum, prodigium etc. current in antiquity, e.g.: Varro sane 
ita definit ... portentum quod aliquid futurum portendit, prodigium quod 
porro dirigit. (Serv. Aen. 3.366) — quia enim ostendunt, portendunt, 
monstrant, praedicunt, ostenta, portenta, monstra, prodigia dicuntur. (Cic. 
de Div. 1.93), there is no room left for doubt. Even if the actual events of 
stanzas 1 and 4 were nowhere else attested as prodigia, we would still be 
obliged by the logic of the Latin language to understand them as such in 
this case, inasmuch as for a Roman an event was a prodigium or portentum 
solely in virtue of its function, i.e. in virtue of men’s reactions to it and 
their belief that it predicted or portended something. Since there is also the 
evidence introduced above of the generally prodigious nature of the events 
of stanzas 1 and 4, it is impossible to give assent to the orthodox view that 
they are not prodigia. The statements in stanzas 1 and 4 that prodigia have 
occurred set in motion within the ode the formal Roman procedure for 


14 16[75]. 

15 Livy 40.45. Cf. also a prodigious snowfall in Xen. Hell. 2.414. 
16 Civ. Dei. 3.31. 

17 Cf£.e.g. Cic. ND 3.86 and Pease ad loc. 

18 Paul. Exc., ed. Lindsay p.61. 

19 (Οἵ Wülker p.10. 

20 Cf. Pease ad loc. for further definitions of the same type. 
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dealing with such events. Prodigia are a topos of paeans but there can be 
little doubt that the Horatian treatment of the topos is original and Roman. 
It is hard to believe that any of his Greek predecessors in the genre could 
have followed such a precise and detailed method of discussing prodigia as 
Horace appears to have done. 

The first stage in the procuratio of public prodigia at Rome was to 
decide the identity ofthe god offended and the specific cause |of the god’s 
anger.”' In Horace Ode 1.2, lines 15-24 deal with this first stage of the 
procuratio. The god offended is primarily Vesta (stanza 4) and secondarily 
Ilia (stanza 5). The cause of their anger is twofold. The murder of Caesar 
(stanzas 4-5)” and the civil war, i.e. the murder of citizen by citizen 
(stanza 6). 

The next stage in the procuratio of prodigia was an enquiry into the 
means of expiating the offence. This stage of the procuratio is represented 
in this ode by stanza 7 and the beginning of stanza 8. In support of this idea 
an actual enquiry of this kind recorded by Livy may be adduced — ques- 
tions asked of the Delphic oracle about the means of expiating some pro- 
digia: quibus precibus suppliciisque deos possent placare et quaenam 
futura finis tantis cladibus foret. (Livy 22.57).” The record of the answer 
given by the oracle to this enquiry, diui diuaeque in eo erant, quibus 
quoque modo supplicaretur (Liv. 23.11), shows that the enquiry was not 


21 Evidence for the statements made in this section concerning the procuratio and 
expiatio procedures may be found in Wülker pp.26ff.; Luterbacher pp.33ff. 
Naturally, I have been compelled to give simplified accounts of what in some cases 
were complicated procedures where several alternatives were possible. 

22 The general belief that the murder of Caesar is an important theme of this ode has 
been challenged by Nisbet and Hubbard who offer an interesting alternative 
interpretation of Ilia’s role in it. But the scholiasts’ explanations, i.e. Aleph. Beth. 
(Botschuyver op. cit. IV, p.5), that Caesar had been sacerdos Vestae and that Vesta 
was therefore angry at his murder, preserve a genuine Augustan way of talking 
about Caesar (cf. meus fuit ille sacerdos / sacrilegae telis me petiere manus — 
words of Vesta, Ov. Fast. 3.699-700) and are therefore worthy of some respect. 
Moreover unless stanzas 4 and 5 are taken to refer to Caesar’s murder the later 
attitude of Vesta (lines 26-28) is inexplicable and Caesaris ultor (line 43) hangs in 
mid air. That the events of stanzas 1, 4 and 5 occurred much later than Caesar’s 
murder is no objection. In Soph. O.T. the murder of Laius is still producing 
portents at least 20 years later. The alternative view of Nisbet and Hubbard that Ilia 
was angry because she was thrown into the Anio appears to me more difficult. The 
activities of Laomedon (Virg. Geor. 1.502) and Romulus (Hor. Epod. 7.17ff.) are 
easy and attested symbols of Roman guilt. Those of Amulius are not. 

23 The parallel for Horace’s language adduced by E. Fraenkel, Horace p.247 n.1, (A. 
Sept. 86ff.) belongs to a slightly different context. This does not, however, detract 
from his conclusion about the formal and traditional character of Horace’s 
language. 
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74 |only about which prayers etc. were to be made, but also about which gods 
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the prayers were to be made to. The question about the gods is not only a 
question about the gods offended, since it is clear that, in the expiation of 
prodigia, piacula were also commonly addressed to gods other than those 
considered to have been offended. 

The first two Horatian questions guem uocet diuum and qua prece are 
therefore part of the same stage of the procedure as is recorded by Livy in 
22.57. The third question has, as far as I know, no parallel in Livy or 
elsewhere. This is perhaps a historical accident. Alternatively, the third 
question may occur in Horace because he is making explicit for his own 
artistic purposes something which was implicit in all enquiries of this kind, 
1.e., because the different types of expiatory procedure were normally 
carried out by different persons, an enquiry about which procedure ought 
to be carried out was per se an enquiry into who ought to carry out the 
expiatory procedure. 

The three questions quem uocet ... prece qua ... cui dabit are followed 
by a summons to a list of gods beginning with Apollo. This order of pre- 
sentation would seem to imply that these gods (or whichever of them 
answers the summons) must be taken to be the person mentioned in the 
first and the third of the three questions which precede the summons, 1.6. 
Apollo etc. must be the diuus of line 25 and the person who has the role of 
expiating the scelus in line 29. That this is the case is implied in all 
accounts of the poem known to me. 

However, if the ode is read in this way, sentiments unique in any pagan 
author are being attributed to Horace i.e. he is supposed to be saying that 
one god makes expiation to another god for an offence against him com- 
mitted by men.” This can hardly be so. In any case, if it was so, Horace 
would be guilty of poor writing, in that the qua prece question (lines 26- 
28), which refers to Vesta, would then be placed illogically between two 
others referring to a |totally different matter, 1.6. the expiating god. An 
interpretation must be found which does not involve this illogical and 
impossible run of thought. 

Such an interpretation is possible along generic lines. The only other 
fully surviving paean (in the deprecatory sense) besides this ode is the first 
chorus of Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus (lines 151ff.). Because of a plague 
which has fallen on Thebes an enquiry has been made of Apollo at Delphi. 
Word comes back that the killer of Laius must be driven out of the land. 
But the identity of the killer is not yet known. While measures are being 


24 Cases where one god purifies a man who has offended another god (e.g. Apollo 
and Orestes) or where one god intercedes with another on behalf of offending 
mortals (e.g. Artemis and the Proitides in Bacch. 11) belong to different categories. 
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taken to discover it, i.e. while Teiresias is being summoned, the chorus 
sings a paean. It describes the plight of Thebes and calls upon the gods for 
help in escaping the plague. The first appeal to the gods (line 159ff.) is 
addressed to Athene, Artemis and Apollo, the second (line 187ff.) to 
Aphrodite, Zeus, Apollo, Artemis and Bacchus. 

These appeals to the gods in the Oedipus Tyrannus provide a clue to 
the interpretation of Horace’s appeals. In Sophocles the gods are not being 
asked to tell the Thebans how they are to escape from the prodigious 
plague or to tell them who is to drive out the killer of Laius or indeed to 
tell them who the killer of Laius is. These matters are either known to them 
or they are taking other steps to find them out. The appeals to the gods are 
simply the utterances of people who are in the process of finding out how 
to deal with their prodigia and are making an interim appeal to the gods for 
favour — an appeal which is in no way related to the expiations etc. which 
they intend to make anyhow. 

I suggest that the situation in Horace is, in this respect, identical and 
that this fact, i.e. that the appeals made in the paean are in no way related 
to the expiatory procedure, solves the problem of the impossible theology 
created by connecting the three questions with the appeals. That is, Horace 
asks the questions about expiation — this being the last stage of the formal 
Roman procedure which he records, and while the questions are still un- 
answered, goes back to his Greek models and makes the logically unrelated 
appeal of a kind he was doubtless well acquainted with in Greek examples 
of the genre. 

This hypothesis gives the result that Horace does not state but |leaves 
in uncertainty the actual means which will be taken to expiate (in the full 
sense) the prodigia of stanzas 1 and 4. I shall endeavour later to show that, 
far from this being a weakness in the theory, the significance of the ode 
and the reason why Horace wrote it lie in this uncertainty and in the impli- 
cation which Horace’s readers would draw from it. 

There is one important difference between the Horatian and Sophoc- 
lean situations. In Sophocles the position is relatively simple. It appears 
that the Delphic god is saying that the expulsion of Laius’ murderer will 
alone be sufficient to end the plague. The Horatian situation is more com- 
plex. The expiatory procedure appears to be, as in many cases in Roman 
history, twofold; first the negation of the offence which has caused the 
prodigia (as far as the offence can be negated) and second the actual 
expiation proper. The first part —the negation of the two offences — has 
been and will be carried out, 1.6. Caesar’s murder has been negated by the 
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killing of Caesar’s murderers,” in virtue of which Augustus is Caesaris 
ultor (line 44), and the crime of civil war, which was contrasted when men- 
tioned (line 22) with righteous war against the Parthians, will be negated 
by a righteous war against them under Augustus’ leadership (line 511... 
The second part of the expiatory procedure, the piacula proper, is yet to 
come. It is not stated, but as I shall argue later, implied. The person who 
will carry out the piacula is again not stated but implied, though in this 
case the implication is beyond all doubt. The man who has negated Cae- 
sar’s murder and will negate the civil war, the man who is deified as Mer- 
cury at the end of the list of gods appealed to, i.e. Augustus, must be the 
man who will carry out the piacula. Horace leaves no doubt about this.” 


|III. Myth and Reality. 


Pindaric scholarship has shown that in Pindar myth and reality are 
integrated subtly and fully, that explicit elements of one echo and verify 
implicit elements of the other and that the two coalesce into a situation 
richer than either in isolation. In view of Pindar’s use of myth, it might be 
worth while enquiring how Horace in this Pindaricising ode measures up to 
his master. Horace says that his coming flood will be due to the murder of 
Caesar and the killing of citizen by citizen in the civil war. The flood of 
Pyrrha is due in all sources to the wickedness of men. But in some the 
cause is specifically stated to have been the murderous activities of Lycaon 
or his children.’’ This suggests the motive for Horace’s choice of myth. It 
may be objected that Horace’s contemporary readers would not have 
understood such a recondite allusion. Objections of this kind are of less 
weight now that the place of mythology in everyday life in antiquity is 


25 The negation of the offence which has caused prodigia is unquestionable practice. 
That the killing of the person responsible for an offence was a regular mode of 
negation in some cases could be questioned. But it seems to have applied in the 
case of Vestal Virgins whose unchastity was a prodigium and who were regularly 
killed as was the guilty man (e.g. cf. Livy 2.4.2, Dion. Hal. 9.40). 

26 This section is open to one objection which has not been answered. Livy (43.13.1) 
claims that no prodigia are notified or entered into the Annales in his own period. 
This seems to be confirmed by the fact that from 36 B.C. to A.D. 42 only one 
procuratio of prodigia is known (from 17 B.C.). However, Livy’s remark is a 
commonplace (cf. Plut. Alex. 75; Ael. Var. Hist. 31; Joann. Lyd. p. 5; Petron. Sat. 
44) and there may well have been other unknown procurationes. But the whole 
question is probably irrelevant. Horace was not confined to writing about prodigia 
notified to and accepted by the state. In fact his poetic imagination would have 
been even more at liberty ifthe formal procedure had not actually been carried out. 

27 Ovid, Met. loc. cit. inf., Apollod. 3.8.1 and Frazer ad loc. 
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better understood. But general arguments are unnecessary here. Ovid at the 
beginning of his flood account in Metamorphoses 1 makes Jupiter address 
the gods in explanation of why he is going to destroy mankind by flood. 
Lycaon has, so Jupiter says, killed a Molossian hostage and served the 
corpse up to him as a meal (lines 225ff. and 165). Lycaon also (and this is 
an Ovidian innovation) has attempted to kill Jupiter (lines 195ff. and 
224f.). Ovid draws a parallel when he has described the anger of all the 
gods at this: 
sic, cum manus inpia saeuit 

sanguine Caesareo Romanum exstinguere nomen, 

attonitum tanto subitae terrore ruinae 

humanum genus est totusque perhorruit orbis; 

nec tibi grata minus pietas, Auguste, tuorum 

quam fuit illa Ioui. (Ovid, Met. 1.200-205) 
|This comparison between Jupiter being threatened by the murderousness 
of Lycaon and Augustus being threatened by a group of would-be assassins 
involves an Ovidian invention and so is even more recondite than the one 
postulated for Odes 1.2. If Ovid can draw a more distant parallel, then 
Horace can perhaps draw a nearer one since murder is such a standard 
cause of the first flood. 

The details of lines 4-7 invite interpretation along similar lines. I 
believe that the grammar and syntax of these lines have been generally 
misunderstood. Because lines 7-12 contain descriptions of events “mon- 
strous” to post-classical eyes, it has been generally assumed that the words 
noua monstra (line 6) anticipate and are explained by the events of lines 7- 
12. However, this assumption goes against the plain sense of Horace’s 
words. A Latin monstrum is simply a prodigium, the sort of thing which 
actually did happen or was believed to happen and was recorded annually 
by the Pontifices. A monstrum is thus certainly not an everyday occurrence 
but it 15 ἃ real or supposedly real and recurrent phenomenon. The /oci com- 
munes of lines 7-12 are not monstra. That is, they are not events which, 
however rarely, do actually occur, or are thought to occur.”® The events of 
lines 7-12 are topoi which, whenever they appear, function not as monstra 
but as adynata.” The appearance of adynata in lines 7-12 is due to the 
connection of adynata with the end of the world, floods being in antiquity 


28 In this connection it should be noted that the identification sometimes made of the 
phenomena of line 9 with events such as that recorded in Dio 55.17, i.e. fish being 
cast ashore, is inaccurate and highly misleading. 

29 For other examples cf. Epode 16.25ff. and Kiessling-Heinze ad loc. noua monstra 
at Epod. 16.30 has a different sense, 1.6. monstra in its derived secondary meaning 
“animal monstrosity”. Such a meaning is impossible in Od. 1.2.6 since seals, fish 
and deer are in no sense monstrosities. 
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one kind of end of the world. Since the events of lines 7-12 are adynata 
and not monstra, the word monstra (line 6) cannot refer to them or 
anticipate them. So what Horace seems to have meant was that Pyrrha too 
before the flood saw monstra (prodigia) which were noua to her just as the 
portents which now terrify the Romans are noua to them. The participle 
questae retains its temporal |force. The city is afraid “lest the age of Pyrrha, 
who had seen and bewailed portents strange to her, should return, the age 
when ...”. 

This interpretation has two advantages. First it removes a hiatus and 
inelegance from Horace’s thought and integrates myth and reality at this 
point too. For according to the traditional translation of the lines, Horace 
both described prodigia-monstra (or at any rate terrifying occurrences) 
(lines 1-4 and lines 13-16) within the contemporary reality before a flood 
and also described monstra within the myth at a totally different place in 
the sequence of events, i.e. during or after the flood. Instead of this con- 
fused and illogical situation, the alternative interpretation offered produces 
clarity. The people of Rome have seen portents. So did Pyrrha (before the 
flood). Pyrrha experiences a flood (an end of the world) with all its ady- 
nata. The people of Rome are frightened that they too will have this 
experience. 

The second advantage of the new interpretation is grammatical. The 
temporal cum clause, instead of hanging in mid air as hitherto, now 
depends upon and enlarges upon saeculum, a word denoting a stretch of 
time. And, as was noted, questae retains its proper temporal sense and the 
parallelism of thought — Rome’s fear and Pyrrha’s fear — can be seen to 
be reflected in Horace’s language: terruit urbem (line 41.) = questae ... 
Pyrrhae (line 6). 

It may be asked what monstra in the sense of prodigia were seen by 
Pyrrha before the advent of the flood. A selection of such suitable pre- 
flood prodigia may be found in Ovid, Met. 1.262-73, all of which were 
witnessed by Pyrrha. 

If Horace was integrating in Pindaric fashion, a solution can be offered 
to another problem in this section of the ode. It is twofold — first what is 
the exact significance of uidimus (line 13) and second why is Jupiter non 
probante in line 20 when the portentous flood of the Tiber is taking place 
in stanzas 4 and 5, whereas he was the author of the portents of stanza 1? 
The answer to both points is the same. Stanzas 4 and 5 add the final pro- 
digium to the list — but they are also a description of the beginning of 
disaster which all the portents portend, i.e. the flood of the Tiber is the 
beginning of the world-flood which the gentes |and the urbs are afraid of. 
The significance of uidimus is, therefore, “the flood has already begun” 
and the disapproval of Jupiter is explained. Jupiter has been sending 
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prodigia to indicate that the relationship between gods and men has broken 
down and that certain measures to refurbish it must be taken. He threatens 
that if they are not taken, a flood and the end of the world will follow. But 
Vesta and Ilia, who are the personally affronted parties, have been carrying 
their contribution to the pool of prodigia too far and actually bring about 
the beginning of the event of which Jupiter meant the prodigia only to be a 
warning. Hence the disapproval of Jupiter — a disapproval consonant with 
his later role (lines 29-30) as the god who will assign the task of expiating 
the scelus which has caused the prodigia.” The dual role of the Tiber flood 
as a prodigium and as the beginning of the end of the world can be well 
illustrated by Ovid’s account of the flood. The first stages are clearly 
portenta. Then (lines 275-82) comes the flooding of the rivers. This is 
portentous but it is also the real beginning of the flood. 

The theory of integration between myth and reality may serve to 
elucidate a further difficulty in the middle of the poem, i.e. the meaning of 
lines 21-24. These lines have always been interpreted in the fashion 
suggested by the scholia, 1.6. the Romans have so diminished themselves 
by mutual slaughter in the civil wars that their next generation will be 
scanty. 

The scholiasts’ interpretation of the lines can be accepted on the 
hypothesis that Horace has already decided that the flood will not take 
place and that the young people (whether then alive or yet unborn does not 
in this case matter) will learn of the civil war at some future date unspeci- 
fied. In this case audiet iuuentus etc. is simply another way in which 
Horace conveys to his readers that the civil wars are relevant to the 
prodigia, i.e. Horace is not really interested in the iuuentus at all. They are 
just a device for variation. But, if Horace is still at this point in the poem 
imagining that the flood will take place and that the iuuentus will learn 
about the civil war after the flood, different conclusions may be |drawn. 
First, it is unlikely that he is thinking of the iuuentus as already alive. No 
Greek account of the first flood mentions the survival of children to learn 
about previous history. Second, a more attractive interpretation emerges of 
the fewness of the iuuentus. The survivors of the flood will be like the sur- 
vivors of Pyrrha’s flood, few. So therefore their children will be few. Their 
children will be few uitio parentum, not because of losses in the civil war, 
but because of the slaughter wreaked by a flood caused uitio parentum, 1.6. 
by their parents’ wickedness. What has happened then on this account is 
that Horace has, after introducing the greatest prodigium of all (lines 13- 
20) which is also the beginning of the actual flood, gone on as if the flood 
was not a prospect but a certainty. That is, just before the turn of the poem, 


30 This is Porphyrion’s explanation. 
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he has passed from terror at the prospect of a flood to certainty that there 
will be a flood.’' 

At line 25 the ode turns to prayer. First to Apollo, the god of healing, 
Paean himself, placed at the head of the list partly because of the genre and 
doubtless, as the scholiasts claim, because of his patronage of Augustus 
and of the Actian victory — then to Venus and Mars — parents of the 
Roman race, the latter also as Mars ultor associated with Augustus in his 
vengeance for Julius’ death — then to Augustus-Mercury, the true avenger 
of Caesar. It is the last item, or rather that part of it which consists in the 
identification of Mercury and Augustus, that has caused difficulty. Histori- 
cal evidence of the cult of a Mercurised Augustus is open to grave doubt”” 
and literary solutions have of late been offered instead. In these circum- 
stances it is perhaps worth considering the possibility that the identification 
is the final integration of myth and reality and yet another allusion to the 
story of Deucalion and Pyrrha. Δευκαλίων δὲ Ev τῇ λάρνακι διὰ τῆς 
θαλάσσης φερόμενος ἡμέρας ἐννέα καὶ νύκτας ἴσας τῷ Παρνασῷ προσ- 
ίσχει, κἀκεῖ τῶν ὄμβρων παῦλαν λαβόντων ἐκβὰς θύει Διὶ φυξίῳ. Ζεὺς δὲ 
πέμψας Ἑρμῆν πρὸς αὐτὸν ἐπέτρεψεν αἱρεῖσθαι [ὅ τι βούλεται: ὁ δὲ 
αἱρεῖται ἀνθρώπους αὐτῷ γενέσθαι. καὶ Διὸς εἰπόντος ὑπὲρ κεφαλῆς 
ἔβαλλεν αἴρων λίθους, καὶ οὺς μὲν ἔβαλε Δευκαλίων, ἄνδρες ἐγένοντο, οὺς 
δὲ Πύρρα, γυναῖκες ([Apollod.] 1.7.2). 1.6., when the first flood was over, 
Deucalion prayed to Zeus. Zeus sent Hermes (Mercury) as his messenger 
to Deucalion and Pyrrha in an episode which ends with the earth being 
repopulated. Mercury in this episode returned to Olympus. Horace appears 
to introduce Mercury at the same place in the narrative. It is to him 
ultimately that Jupiter (line 30) commits the restoration of the human race. 
There are of course differences. The first flood actually took place. 
Hermes’ role was his standard role as messenger of Zeus. In the case of the 
second flood his implied role is to act (in the person of Augustus) as the 
recreator of humanity by preventing the flood happening at all. And, when 
he has done his work, he is not to return to heaven, but (lines 45-48) to 
stay long on earth and turn the course of Roman behaviour onto the right 
path. If Horace was deliberately introducing Mercury at the same point in 
the myth, he would have expected his readers to recognise his deliberate 
variations on the standard account. 

The last two integrations are open to doubt. But while I would not 
claim that the evidence is stronger than it is, I would suggest that the earlier 


31 Mr. J.Y. Nadeau refers me to Ov. Am. 2.14(15).9ff. where, although the context is 
different, the human race is destroyed uitio hominum and has to be recreated from 
Deucalion’s stones. 

32 (Οἱ Fraenkel op. cit. pp.247f. 
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integrations which stand on firmer ground add some support to the latter 
and that this method of investigation may be fairer to Horace than perhaps 
unjustified censure. 

The section of the myth which has attracted most criticism is stanzas 2 
and 3. Some scholars have thought their contents frivolous or tasteless. Ro- 
man taste is the only true touchstone in such matters” and the familiarity 
of these standard adynata is probably sufficient justification of them. If 
more is needed then recourse may be had to Seneca. In a long and elabo- 
rate description of the flood,’* he employs quotations from Ovid’s flood in 
Metamorphoses 1 to heighten his own prose narrative. He several times ex- 
presses admiration for Ovid’s account both in general and Jin detail. Then 
at one point he turns aside in mid-flight to criticise adversely a line from 
Ovid: nat lupus inter oues, fuluos uehit unda leones (Ov. Met. 1.304). 

The contents of Met. 1.304 derive from the same set of commonplaces 
as the contents of Horace Odes 1.2.7-12 and Epodes 16.25-34. But it is 
not so much the commonplaces themselves that Seneca found worthy of 
criticism as Ovid’s use ofthem: 

non est res satis sobria lasciuire deuorato orbe terrarum. dixit ingentia et tantae 

confusionis imaginem cepit, cum dixit: 

Expatiata ruunt per apertos flumina campos 
... pressaeque labant sub gurgite turres. (Ov. Met. 1.285-90) 

magnifice haec, si non curauerit quid oues et lupi faciant. natari autem in diluuio et 

in illa rapina potest? aut non eodem impetu pecus omne quo raptum erat mersum 

est? (Ouaest. Nat. 3.27.14) 

What Seneca is primarily criticising is the combination of the “land ani- 
mals swimming” topos with the “wolf Iying down with the lamb” theme.” 
lasciuire is “making excessive and trivial point” by contrasting /upi and 
oues in the way they are contrasted. Secondly Seneca appears to be irri- 
tated by the meanness of the material — wolves and sheep are trivial stuff. 
Noticeably he does not criticise the lions. Thirdly he makes the point that 
swimming is out ofthe question anyhow in such a situation. 

What is important for Odes 1.2 is that Horace does not there commit 
the faults Seneca discovers in Ovid. He does not make “points” like Ovid’s 
lupi-oues. Nor does he introduce these animals. The pecus of Proteus (line 
7) and the dammae (lines 11-12) are in a different class together. More- 
over, Horace has used the topos in such a way that Seneca’s third point 
against Ovid — that no swimming was possible — could not be made 


33 Porphyrion’s approach is that of later scholars, but it is not a serious or detailed 
attempt at criticism and will not stand beside Seneca (vid. inf.). 

34 Ouaest. Nat. 3.27.1ff. 

35 For the latter cf. Epod. 16.33. 
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against him. The dammae swim but superiecto aequore, i.e. to no avail. So 
Seneca’s censure of Ovid is inapplicable to Horace. 

Again — and this concerns pisces and columbae as well — an 
argument from silence may for once carry some weight. Seneca chose to 
attack Met. 1.304 — and to do so at some length. He did |not censure Ovid 
for seals in the meadows (line 300), dolphins in the trees (line 302f.),a 
swimming stag (line 306) and hic summa piscem deprendit in ulmo (296). 
And this argument from silence is strengthened by the general admiration 
Seneca expressed for the Ovidian flood account. If Seneca saw nothing 
strange or tasteless about these features of the Ovidian account it is not 
likely that Horace’s readers were as distressed as modern scholars over 
their occurrence in lines 7-12. 


IV. Political Significance of the Ode. 


There remains the problem of the ode’s position within the first three 
books of Horace’s Odes. It has long been remarked that its placing, 
immediately after the prologue of the first book, is one of considerable 
importance”° and scholars have speculated on the reasons for this choice of 
position. Some of these are fairly obvious and have been treated by pre- 
vious commentators: i.e. the ode’s political assessment of the murder of 
Caesar and the consequent civil wars, its glorification of Augustus and its 
allusive discussion of his titulature.’” 

But these reasons, though valid, are inadequate. A full appreciation of 
the importance of the ode requires an acceptance of what the ode actually 
says and what it implies in terms of the politico-religious thought of the 
time. 

The people of Rome are said to be afraid that the saeculum Pyrrhae 
will return, i.e. that one saeculum is about to end and another to begin. This 
notion of the end of one saeculum and the beginning of another is one that 
constantly recurs at this period and in each case some portentum prompts 
the notion.”® In 80 B.C. the sound of trumpets was heard from the sky and 
the Etruscan haruspices declared that this signified the beginning of [ἃ new 


36 Fraenkel op. cit. p.243. Nisbet and Hubbard, however, are more favourable to this 
type of interpretation (ad loc.). 

37 Cf. H. Hommel, Horaz. p.121; A. La Penna, Orazio ὁ l’ideologia del principato 
pp.86ff. 

38 (ἢ ΚΕ. Syme, Tacitus I, App. 73 pp.771ff. where support for several statements 
made in this section may be found. 
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saeculum. In 44 B.C. when the murder of Caesar was followed by a 
portentous comet the haruspex Vulcatius made the same declaration in the 
senate. Virgil’s fourth Eclogue takes up the same theme four years later 
and Aeneid 6.792-4 repeats it in the 20᾽ 5. Finally, the end of one saeculum 
and beginning of another was officially proclaimed in 17 B.C. and marked 
by the holding ofthe Saecular Games. That these first-century expectations 
of a new saeculum were caused by portenta was no accident. Portenta 
were the normal method by which the beginning of a new saeculum was 
announced, cf. sed ea (1.6. saecula) guod ignorarent homines, portenta 
mitti diuinitus, quibus admonerentur unumquodque saeculum esse finitum 
(Censor. De Die Nat. 17.5). 

The end of one saeculum and the beginning of another was not just a 
piece of religious calendar-keeping. The ends of saecula were anniver- 
saries and anniversaries were dangerous times when games and sacrifices 
had to be made to turn away evil outcomes. The saecular theory common 
to the religion and philosophy of the time held that a new saeculum could 
mean the destruction of the world by, inter alia, flood.” So although the 
new saeculum of Virgil and apparently that of the haruspex Vulcatius was 
to be a return to the golden age, the new saeculum envisaged about this 
time was not necessarily a golden one. 

Moreover prophecies of Rome’s downfall were rife in the first century 
B.C. They were connected with the fall of the Capitol in 83 B.C.” or with 
its twentieth anniversary (63 B.C.)*' or could be of a more general nature." 
Horace in his specific reference to imperium ruens (lines 25-26), as well as 
in his description of Vesta’s refusal to listen to the prayers of Vestal Vir- 
gins” is clearly alluding to this recurrent contemporary fear that Rome will 
fall and equating it with the end of the world at a nouum saeculum, an 
equivalence easy for a writer for whom the world (or what mattered of it) 
was coextensive with the imperium Romanum. 

|In antiquity public superstitions were matters for politics and their 
treatment by a poet in the service of the government deserves serious con- 
sideration as a political statement. The literature of his age shows clearly 
that Augustus aspired to be regarded as the inaugurator of a new aureum 
saeculum. In fact he waited until 17 B.C. before manufacturing an occasion 
and justification for beginning a new saeculum and holding the Saecular 


39 (ἢ Nisbet and Hubbard on line 5. 

40 Appian B.C. 1.83, cf. Tac. Hist. 4.54.2. 
41 CA. Cic. Cat. 3.19. 

42 E.g. Hor. Epod. 16. 

43 Cf£.Cic. pro Font. 21.48 (quoted below). 
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Games. But it is by no means unlikely that the idea was in the air for some 
considerable time before this. The historical evidence on this point is open 
to question*“ but the literary evidence of Aeneid 6.792-4 (quoted below) 
shows that it was current in a fairly specific form by 23 B.C. For this 
reason, I do not think it implausible to suggest that the idea was in exis- 
tence in a less explicit form at the time of composition of this ode (29-27 
B.C.) and that Odes 1.2 had the political function (besides its obvious one 
of countering destructive rumours) of testing and moulding public opinion 
towards the notions of the aureum saeculum and the Saecular Games. That 
it is less explicit than Aeneid 6.792—4 is easy to understand. Augustus did 
not wish his propagandists to make rash predictions in the early 20᾽ 5 which 
might prove as abortive as those of the fourth Eclogue. 

If this thesis is historically possible, a consideration of the ode’s 
subject-matter strengthens it greatly. Horace’s treatment of the “downfall 
of Rome” theme by equation of it with the end of the world by flood 
caused by the coming of a nouum saeculum heralded by terrible prodigia is 
such that it cannot have failed to produce two ideas in the informed con- 
temporary reader’s mind: first the opposite idea, 1.6. the aureum saeculum; 
and second the notion that the portended danger of flood and destruction 
could be avoided and the aureum saeculum brought about by the holding 
of Saecular Games. This latter idea was inevitable not merely because the 
use of games as piacula for prodigia was common, but because for Ro- 
mans no other form of activity was relevant to the end of one saeculum and 
the beginning of another. 

The roles of Ilia and Vesta in the ode do not clash with this |inter- 
pretation. The fact that they are identified as the gods offended and that 
Saecular Games are not relevant piacula of offences against Ilia and Vesta 
is no objection to it. First the anger of Ilia and Vesta is partly symbolic. Ilia 
is the wife of the Tiber who has already begun to destroy the world and 
Vesta is the symbol of salus publica. The fact that her Virgins’ prayers are 
unheard is in itself a warning of imperium ruens. Cf. cuius (i.e. a Vestal 
Virgin) preces, si di aspernarentur haec salua esse non possent (Cic. Pro 
Font. 21.48.). Second, piacula are in historical accounts often offered to 
gods other than those offended. Sometimes indeed the god offended is 
never identified. Prodigia were primarily a sign that the pax deorum, the 
good relationship between men and gods in general, was disturbed. And 
men, aiming at restoring that relationship, might offer piacula to gods 


44 Cf£.R.-E. s.v. Ludi Saeculares. 
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other than those offended. Finally there is some evidence to link Vesta” 
and the Tiber* with Saecular Games. 

The thesis that Saecular Games are implied in the ode solves another 
difficulty mentioned above. In discussing the religious procedure alluded 
to by Horace, I pointed out that the actual act of expiation required is not 
stated by him, while the agent who will carry out the act of expiation is, 
while again not specifically named, unmistakeably indicated to be 
Augustus. Within the context of a discussion of the political function ofthe 
ode this can now be interpreted. Horace’s failure to name the act of expi- 
ation required was a deliberate implication by silence — an implication 
because Zudi Saeculares were the only possible relevant act of expiation 
when prodigia announced a nouum saeculum and Augustus as magister of 
the XVuiri sacris faciundis would by tradition preside over Ludi 
Saeculares, and by silence because political discretion demanded in the 
early 20s that Horace should not risk an actual statement of Augustus’ 
hopes or intentions. 

So much for the time of composition of the ode. By the date of 
publication of the odes as a collection, the political situation |had changed. 
The ode’s primary function of countering harmful propaganda was less im- 
portant in that the regime was then more secure. Its second function, as a 
herald of the Saecular Games, was then more important. We know that 
about this time Virgil was once more proclaiming his aureum saeculum 
theme and connecting it specifically with Augustus. 

Augustus Caesar, diui genus, aurea condet 

saecula qui rursus Latio regnata per arua 

Saturno quondam. (Virg. Aen. 6.7924) 
At this point in time Odes 1.2 would have deserved its position of im- 
portance among the Odes as a more implicit but more impressive herald of 
the same important piece of prospective government policy to which Virgil 
alludes in Aeneid 6. 


45 Zos. 2.1.2; for the role of the Vestals in the celebrations cf. I.B. Pighi, De Ludis 
Saecularibus Populi Romani Ouiritium, 2nd ed. Amsterdam, 1965, pp.151, 189, 
277. 

46 Cf. Pighi op. cit. pp.4, 8. 
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Scriberis Vario fortis et hostium 

uictor Maeonii carminis alite, 

quam rem cumque ferox nauibus aut equis 
miles te duce gesserit. 


nos, Agrippa, neque haec dicere nec grauem 5 
Pelidae stomachum cedere nescii 
nec cursus duplicis per mare Ulixei 

nec saeuam Pelopis domum 


conamur, tenues grandia, dum pudor 
inbellisque Iyrae Musa potens uetat 10 
laudes egregii Caesaris et tuas 
culpa deterere ingeni. 
quis Martem tunica tectum adamantina 
digne scripserit aut puluere Troico 
nigrum Merionen aut ope Palladis 15 
Tydiden superis parem? 
nos conuiuia, nos proelia uirginum 
sectis in juuenes unguibus acrium 
cantamus uacui, siue quid urimur, 
non praeter solitum leues. 20 


Vir rusticitati proprior quam deliciis and eadem illa toruitas; in these 
words the Elder Pliny (Natural History 35.26) characterised M. Agrippa, 
albeit in a context which hardly supports his judgement.! Such ancient eva- 
luations have influenced modern comment on Odes 1.6, Horace’s sole Iyric 
addressed to Agrippa, an erstwhile misunderstood recusatio” in which Ho- 
race passes the task of eulogising Agrippa’s (and Augustus’s) achieve- 
ments in Homeric fashion to his contemporary and friend L. Varius Rufus. 


Hermes 123 (1995) 211-17 

1  Itconcerns Agrippa’s proposal that all works of art be nationalised! 

2 The old literal interpretation, which held that Horace was really refusing to praise 
Agrippa, is still partly visible at Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 81-3. For the correct 
understanding, cf. Nannini (1982), summarising important earlier work; Davis 
(1987); (1991) 33-9. 
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Thus we read, for example, that “relations between the grim general and 
the aesthetic circle of Maecenas can hardly have been close” and that Odes 
1.6 “must have amused and gratified, if not Agrippa, at any rate Varius”. 

|This paper attempts to throw light on various hitherto neglected or 
puzzling features of Odes 1.6 which are, it will be argued, connected with 
M. Agrippa. They include notably details of stanzas 2 and 4. If what 
emerges is not a mere sequence of mirages, then we can for the first time 
glimpse aspects of Horace’s wit which were intended for the amusement 
and gratification of Agrippa, as well as of Varius and the Roman reading 
public, and which perhaps reveal Agrippa as a less “grim general”. 

The origins of M. Vipsanius Agrippa remain a mystery: we know no- 
thing about his father, his birthplace, or his family’s domicile.* Later 
ancient writers, with the snobbery then typical of relative parvenus, wrote 
of his lack of nobilitas and even of his low birth.” Someone of im- 
poverished or tainted background could not, however, have reached the 
intimacy of Dictator Caesar’s great-nephew as a youth and could not have 
shared Octavian’s education. That is now recognised; and there is conside- 
rable plausibility in the reconstruction purveyed by Roddaz (1984) Ch. 1, 
which makes of Agrippa a second-generation Roman citizen whose (prob- 
ably equestrian®) family came from some (perhaps mountainous) part of 
central Italy and had gained Roman citizenship only after the Social War.’ 
There is less consensus about why Agrippa dropped his nomen Vipsanius 
for epigraphic and fastal purposes.‘ A fashion shared inter alios with Mae- 
cenas, Messalla and Augustus himself? Or unease at its backwoods 
associations?” “Agrippa’ on the other hand, which he clearly preferred, had 
elevated old Roman associations with the Menenii and Furii Agrippae. But 


3. Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 83. 

Cf. Roddaz (1984) Ch. 1 and the works referred to below, nn.5, 7. 

5  Notably Seneca the Elder, and, in complimentary mode, Velleius Paterculus. For 
full references and discussion, cf. Roddaz (1984) 15-21; Reinhold (1933) Ch. 1; 
RE IX A s.v. Vipsanius 2) coll. 1226-9 (R. Hanslik); PIR s.v. M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa 439. 

6 Agrippa’s first marriage was to Caecilia Attica, daughter of Cicero’s wealthy eques 
friend. It took place, apparently, in 37 BC, cf. Syme (1986) 143f., 314. Agrippa’s 
choice of bride was doubtless connected with her dowry; but it may also indicate 
that he was of a similar commercial or tax-gathering equestrian background. 

7  Roddaz (1984) 22f., following especially the lead of T.P. Wiseman (cf. n.30). 
Wiseman (1987) 24f. proposed that Agrippa’s tribe was Sergia and then, by elimi- 
nation, assigned to him a Marsian or Asisian origin. 

8 He appears, e.g., in his Pantheon dedication as M. Agrippa L.f. cos. tertium. It is 
often noted that his daughter was Vipsania and his freedmen Vipsanii — but what 
alternatives were there? 

9 On this question, cf. esp. Roddaz (1984) 19-21; Syme (1986) 391. 
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it also had, like many Roman cognomina, a meaning, which (again like 
those of many Roman cognomina) was less elevated. "An agrippa was a 
child delivered in the footling position, i.e. feet first, and the word was sup- 
posedly derived from aegre partus. Maltby (1991) s.v. collects the 
following: 
|dgrippa, -ae m. (cogn. uir). PLIN. nat. 7,45 in pedes procidere nascentem contra 
naturam est, quo argumento eos appellauere Agrippas ut aegre partos (= SOL. 
1,65). QUINT. inst. 1,4,25 scrutabitur ... origines nominum ... ex casu nascentium 
— hic Agrippa et Opiter. GELL. 16,16,1 quorum in nascendo non caput, sed pedes 
primi extiterant, qui partus ... aegerrimus ... habetur, Agrippae appellati, uocabulo 
ab aegritudine et pedibus conficto. NON. p. 557,1 Agrippae, qui cum labore matris 
eduntur, hoc est per pedes contra naturam ..., quasi ab aegro partu (SERV. auct. 
Aen. 8,682). 
The name Agrippa, which appears in Odes 1.6.5, is the point of entry into 
the ode for this enquiry. The name and line 3: guam rem cumque ferox 
nauibus aut equis need to be considered in the light of two facts: 


1) Augustan poets are much concerned with ‘etymology’, 1.6. ancient 
pseudo-etymology,'” interest in which had been enhanced and dis- 
seminated by the publication between 40 and 35 BC of Varro’s 
handbook of etymology De Lingua Latina. 

2) A popular contemporary linguistic theory held that Latin was a dialect 
of Greek, close to Aeolic.' 


In these terms, if ‘Agrippa’ is deemed to contain the two elements agr- and 
-ippa, and if these elements are thought of as Greek ayp- and ınn(a), 1.6. as 
the stems of, for example, ἄγριος and ἵππος ἱππεύς, then the opening and 
closing words of the phrase ferox ... equis (which qualifies Agrippa’s 
soldiery — miles, 4) would constitute Latin equivalents of the two 
elements of the ‘Greek’ name ‘Agrippa’.'* 

One reaction to the above might be to regard it as pure coincidence. 
Two points may be made against this: 1) the same line (5) which intro- 
duces the name Agrippa also initiates the Latin ‘translations’ of parts of the 
incipits of the two Homeric epics which occupy lines 6f., 2) Nisbet- 
Hubbard (1970) 85 on Odes 1.6.3, commenting on nauibus aut equis, COT- 
rectly characterise the phrase as “a poetical variation for terra marique 
(κατὰ γῆν καὶ κατὰ θάλατταν), noting that “Horace conflates it with the 


10 Although Comm. Einsiedl. gramm. suppl. (cited at TLL s.v. Agrippa col. 1430.13-— 
15) hints that even this etymology might have turned to advantage in the circle of 
Augustus: agrippae dicuntur illi, qui cum nimio dolore nascuntur, sicut caesares. 

11 TLLs.v. Agrippa col. 1430.3-19 collects further such material. 

12 (ἢ Cairns (1979a) 90-9, McKeown (1987) 45-62; Maltby (1993a). 

13 (ἢ Maltby (1993b) with references to earlier bibliography. 

14 ferox is glossed inter alia ἄγριος, cf. TLL s.v. ferox col. 567.2. 
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other military polarism, ‘with horse and foot’ (ἵππῳ καὶ πεζῷ, equis 
uirisque)”. What needs to be stressed additionally is that the effect of this 
Horatian variation/conflation is to exclude mention of ‘foot’, i.e. infantry 
πεζῷ, peditibus).” This exclusion greatly increases the likelihood that 
ferox ... equis is intended to gloss the stems ayp- -ınna. For excluding 
‘foot’ implies rejection by Horace of the standard ancient etymology of 
‘“Agrippa’; this (cf. above) associated ‘Agrippa’ with a feet-first birth, in- 
variably used pedes as part of its exegesis of the word, and could even, as 
in the Gellius passage quoted, substitute for the usual aegre ... partus 
etymology of ‘Agrippa’ one which saw the (p)pa element of ‘Agrippa’ as 
derived from pes, viz. uocabulo ab aegritudine et |pedibus conficto, i.e., as 
it was later made explicit (TLL s.v. Agrippa col. 1430.12), aegripes — 
already implied by the Elder Pliny’s odd belief that Agrippa’s youth was 
made wretched by lameness: aduersa pedum ualitudine misera iuuenta 
(Natural History 7.45). 

If, for all the initial strangeness of the procedure, it can be accepted 
that in line 3 Horace is alluding by exclusion to the standard etymology of 
‘“Agrippa’ and that he is substituting through glossing a more “learned’ and 
elevated hellenising etymology of his name, then a third possible etymo- 
logy of ‘Agrippa’ lurking in stanza 4 can be extracted. That such a third 
etymology should be present need cause no alarm in principle: ancient 
poets can ostensibly ‘reject’ a particular etymology,'° as Horace rejects the 
breech-birth explanation of ‘Agrippa’; but they can also imply the simul- 
taneous validity of more than one etymology of a single term.'” Before 
Horace’s third derivation for ‘Agrippa’ is accessed, a few words about 
other aspects of stanzas 2 and 4: Davis (1987) q.v., building on a sug- 
gestion of D.A. Russell recorded at Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 87 on Odes 
1.6.13, has argued plausibly that stanza 4 has for answer “only an alter 
Homerus as Varius has proved to be” (295). He has also drawn attention to 
the fact that Ennius had likewise declared that only Homer could praise 
Scipio properly; he has shown how the references to Homer’s /liad and 
Odyssey in stanza 2 of Odes 1.6 evoke this reminiscence, particularly since 
Ennius also claimed to be Homer reincarnate; and he has noted that both 
Ennius and Varius wrote tragedies called “Thyestes’. This last observation 
underpins the long understood allusion in line 8 (saeuam Pelopis domum) 
to Varius’ famous tragedy Thyestes (cf. Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 81 and 86 


15 Agrippa had, of course, distinguished himself as admiral at Actium, but no parallel 
victory achieved by him with cavalry comes to mind. 

16 E.g. Tib. 1.3.93£., with the discussion at Cairns (1979a) 97. 

17 (ἢ Tib. 1.10.1-6, with the discussion at Cairns (1979a) 98f. and in Maltby 
(1993a), where further examples are treated. 
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on Odes 1.6.8). A further suggestion may be made: might Martem (13), 
prominently placed as second word of stanza 4, be a further allusion to 
Varius’ poetry? Varius wrote a hexameter (therefore Homeric(?), cf. line 2) 
work entitled De Morte (Büchner FPL 130f.); and one etymology of Mars 
was from mors (and vice-versa), cf. the following extracts from Maltby 
1991) s.vv.: 

LYD. mens. 4,34 p.91,25 W. tod Μάρτεμ οἱ Ῥωμαῖοι ἐκάλουν. οἱονεὶ θάνατον. 

ISID. orig. 8,11,51 Martem quasi effectorem mortium. nam a Marte mors 

nuncupatur. 11,2,31 mors dicta, quod sit amara, uel a Marte, qui est effector 

mortium. 

To continue with stanza 4: Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 88 on Odes 1.6.13, 15 
and 16 q.v. have rightly identified Diomedes as the key figure in it. He is 
the opponent of Mars (13), the companion of Meriones (14f.), associated 
with Meriones in the /liad and possibly even more closely in the Post- 
homerica, and finally he is the equal of the gods — in Ares’ words at /liad 
5.884 and with the help of Athena throughout his Jliad 5 aristeia. Nisbet- 
Hubbard (1970) 88 on line |15 have also suggested that perhaps Varius was 
contemplating a ‘Diomedeia’. Be the last point as it may, Diomedes’ indis- 
putably central role in stanza 4 is the pointer to Horace’s third etymology 
of ‘Agrippa’ in Odes 1.6. After the Trojan War Diomedes went into exile 
in Italy. There he founded the town of Argyrip(p)a! 

In a footnote to a paper on the text of Juvenal'® R.G.M. Nisbet raised 
in passing the question whether Agrippa and Argyrippa might be con- 
nected. Nisbet wrote: “The reason for the association [i.e. of Diomedes and 
Agrippa] in Horace [i.e. Odes 1.6.13ff.] is not clear: could Agrippa have 
connected his name with Argyrippa, the hero’s city?” and he referred to 
Wiseman (1987) 207ff. “for such fantasies”. Whether Agrippa himself, or 
his friends, flatterers or family, or Horace, or a literary predecessor of 
Horace made the connection is a secondary question. The important point 
is the connection, and I believe that Nisbet’s suggestion that it existed is 
correct. Diomedes’ link with Argyrip(p)a is writ large in Virgil’s Aeneid"” 
— something which may well also reflect Agrippa’s interest in the matter; 
and it is the basis of the active ancient speculation about the name of the 
town which is reflected in Maltby (1991) s.v.: 

Argyripa, -ae f. (oppid. Dauniae). VERG. Aen. 11,246 Diomedes urbem Argy- 

ripam patriae cognomine gentis uictor Gargani condebat lapygis agris. PLIN. nat. 

3,104 Arpi aliquando Argos Hippium Diomede condente, mox Argyripa dictum. 

SERV. Aen. 7,286 primo Argi, post Argyripa ... dicta est. 11,246 Diomedes fuit 

de ciuitate quae Argos Hippion dicitur ...; hic in Apulia condidit ciuitatem, quam 


18 Nisbet (1988a) 105 n.29, discussing Juv. 10.81ff. and referring also (in the note 
and in his text) to the sculptures in the grotto of Tiberius at Sperlonga. 
19 (Οἵ Enciclopedia Virgiliana s.v. Aıpi. 
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patriae suae nomine appellauit et Argos Hippion dixit: quod nomen postea 
uetustate corruptum est, et factum est ut ciuitas Argyrippa diceretur: quod rursus 
corruptum Arpos fecit. thes. gloss. 

There are, of course, other valid part-explanations of Horace’s heavy focus 
on Diomedes. Whether or not Varius was planning a ‘Diomedeia’, Dio- 
medes, as the ideal Homeric warrior who first shows deference to 
Agamemnon, then displays every aspect of bravery, determination and 
astuteness, and has, it seems, no moral faults, is an extremely tactful model 
for M. Agrippa. But the fact that the name of Diomedes’ Italian home town 
Argyrip(p)a is so close to the name Agrippa”' would surely not have 
escaped the notice of Horace’s contemporary readers, |especially since two 
etymologies of ‘Agrippa’ already appear in the ode, albeit one by ex- 
clusion. It would have been all the clearer if the association had already 
been made, and even more obvious if the origins of Agrippa’s family in 
fact lay in Daunia/Apulia somewhere in the region of the town. Before this 
last question is raised, two confirmatory points emerging from the ancient 
etymologies of Argyrip(p)a (above) may be noted. These all derive Argyr- 
ip(p)a from Ἄργος "Inmiov, Diomedes’ original dwelling-place in Greece. 
This derivation reminds us firstly that the saeua Pelopis domus of Odes 
1.6.8 reigned in Argos. Secondly it reveals how easily an „ancient etymo- 
logist could have thought of ‘Agrippa’ as a Greek name” 5 dividing into 
Agr- and -ippa, and how easily again he could have referred the -ippa 
element to ἵππος ππεύς. Thus it underlines the suggestions made above 
about ferox ... equis. 

Might, then, Agrippa’s family really have been associated with 
Argyrip(p)a? Argyrip(p)a conforms reasonably well with Roddaz (1984)’s 
prescription for their place of origin. It is in central Italy, and, although on 
the Apulian plain, is not far from Monte Gargano. The town was of no 
great importance in the second and first centuries BC; its insignificance 


20 The characterisation of Diomedes in the /liad is patent, and was recognised 
instantly by the ancient scholia: cf. e.g., on the early books, Schol. 4.402, 5.335-6, 
8.146, and esp. 9.31 (Erbse). 

21 Cf£. the strange argumentation of G. Radke (RE s.v. Volsci col. 804f.) — who had 
no thought of Odes 1.6. Working in the reverse direction, Radke derived the name 
‘Agrippa’ from “Ärguripa’ via a series of sound changes: “Der Name Arguripa 
wurde unter Anfangsbetonung zu *Ärgripa, das durch Assimilation zu Ägripa (vgl. 
*ispse zu ipse u.a. .... ) und unter spontaner Konsonantengemination (Sommer 202) 
zu Agrippa wurde.” The town name turns up as ‘Agrippa’ in Gloss V 520.12 (cf. 
TLL s.v. Argyripa col. 559.64), presumably through textual corruption. Similar 
corruptions turn ‘Agrippa’ into something more like Argyri(p)pa (cf. TLL s.v. 
Agrippa col. 1429.48-60). 

22 üypınnog was the Laconian term for the wild olive (cf. LSJ s.v.). Inevitably one 
thinks of ope Pallados (Od. 1.6.15), but hesitates to go further. 
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could help explain why accounts of Agrippa say nothing about it. Its 
inhabitants presumably received Roman citizenship in 90 BC; this would 
fit Roddaz (1984)’s conclusion about the status of Agrippa’s father and 
grandfather. Another town, Arpinum, birthplace of Marius and Cicero, has 
a local tradition discussed in detail at Reinhold (1933) 9f. n.37 that Agr- 
ippa too came from Arpinum. Nothing can be based on this. As Reinhold 
explained, no ancient or archaeological evidence for this claim exists, it is 
certainly untrue, and it may well be a modern invention. Its sole — 
curiosity — value lies in the fact that there was ancient confusion (at 
Martial 4.55.3 and Plutarch Cicero 8) between Arpinum and the everyday 
name of Argyrip(p)a, i.e. Arpi.” That the two places were confused is 
small wonder, since the inhabitants of Arpi/Argyri(p)pa (as well as being 
called Arpani) can also be Arpini (cf. TLL s.v. Arpi col. 630.75-80), while 
the inhabitants of Arpinum, as well as being Arpinates, are also occasion- 
ally called Arpini (cf. RE s.v. Arpinum).”* 

In Augustan Rome distinguished origins and associations were being 
invented wholesale for men who had survived the Civil Wars and emerged 
in a flourishing condition. Two Valerii who were genuine aristocrats, Mes- 
salla Rufus and Messalla Corvinus, were outraged by such practices.” But 
Horace was not so austere: Aeli uetusto nobilis ab Lamo (Odes 3.17.1) ad- 
dresses L. Aelius Lamia, son of a |nouus homo, and backs his claim to 
descent from Lamus, king of the Odyssean Laestrygonians. A parallel link 
ofM. Agrippa with Diomedes based on some connection, however tenuous 
or imaginary, with Argyri(p)pa is echoed in Odes 1.6.”’ That Horace was 
not in deadly earnest may be concluded from his etymological gamesman- 
ship, in which two alternative derivations of Agrippa are offered and a 
third discounted. But Agrippa will not have been unpleased to be dis- 
sociated not just from the common or garden meaning of Agrippa but also 
from the unmentioned Vipsanius. If his family really did have some con- 
nection with Arpi, his pleasure will have been the greater. 

In the light of all this, what are we to make of the image of the “grim 
general”? Of course, we can never know for certain what Agrippa was like 


23 Virgil uses both names as well as periphrases: cf. Enciclopedia Virgiliana s.v. Arpi. 

24 Julius Caesar spent the night of 1 March 49 BC at Arpi (Cic. Att. 9.3.2). Agrippa 
was then 14 years old. A novelist might on this basis invent an encounter at Arpi 
between Agrippa and Caesar. But the first attested events in Agrippa’s life are 
from 46-45 BC. by which time Agrippa was already associated with Julius Caesar 
and Octavian. 

25 Cf. Syme (1986) 77, 228, 253. 

26 Cf£. Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 301. 

27 Cf£. also the fact that one family from Arpi, the Dasii, certainly claimed descent 
from Diomedes, cf. Wiseman (1987) 302 and n.41. 
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as an individual. But this ode does hint that he had his lighter side. It is 
obvious that Horace is not taking his etymologising completely seriously, 
and yet Horace and the circle of Maecenas cannot have been laughing 
publicly at Agrippa rather than with him. So Agrippa must have been 
flexible enough to take the fun with the flattery, and Horace must have 
known this.”® 


28 1 am grateful to Dr. Robert Maltby and Prof. R.G.M. Nisbet for advice on this 
paper. 
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Five “Religious” Odes of Horace 
(1.10; 1.21 and 4.6; 1.30; 1.15)' 


+ Horace’s “religious” poetry has a surface similarity to the surviving 
religious poetry of his models, the early Greek Iyric poets. Hence the 
concern of Horatian scholars to discover how Horace adapted the work of ἃ 
more credulous age to the taste of his educated Roman audience. For this 
audience, although prepared to support the maintenance of the state re- 
ligion as an adjunct and expression of Roman political and military domi- 
nation and to regard the Olympic pantheon as suitable subject-matter for 
art and literature, had nevertheless ceased to believe in the literal existence 
and attributes of the gods and had adopted shades of religious opinion 
ranging from scepticism to philosophical monotheism. This paper attempts, 
in considering five “religious” odes of Horace, to contribute to this inquiry. 


Ode 1.10 


Ode 1.10 is an imitation of a hymn to Hermes by Alcaeus of which 
Alcaeus fr. 308.2(b) (LP) is probably a portion.” Two notable insights into 
the appeal of Ode 1.10 for aRoman audience have been provided by Wila- 
mowitz’s discussion” (elaborated by G. Pasquali®) of Horace’s allusions to 
Stoic allegorisations of the attributes of Hermes-Mercury and by Ed. 
Fraenkel’s° analysis of the technique of emotional contrast employed by 
Horace in stanzas 3-5. 


American Journal of Philology 92 (1971) 433-52 

1  Iam indebted to Prof. R.G.M. Nisbet and Mr. J.G. Howie for advice on this article. 
Their assent to all its conclusions should not be assumed. 

2 ΚΓ Porphyrio, ad loc.; D.L. Page, Sappho and Alcaeus, pp.252ff., R.G.M. Nisbet 
and M. Hubbard, A Commentary on Horace, Odes Book I, pp.125ff. 

3  Sappho und Simonides, p.311l. 

Orazio Lirico, pp.63ff. 

5  Horace, p.165. 
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Orthodox accounts of Ode 1.10 do not, however, credit the ode with 
conceptual patterning or symmetry. There appear to be two such accounts. 
On the first and more popular account Horace is saying in stanza 2 (lines 
5-8): 

|te canam, magni louis et deorum 

nuntium curuaeque lyrae parentem, 

callidum quidquid placuit iocoso 

condere furto. 

and then proceeding to deal with completely new attributes of Mercury in 
stanzas 3-5. This first account assumes that in saying canam (line 5) 
Horace is employing the well-known poetic convention that such under- 
takings to sing are self-fulfilling, i.e. that when the poet has said “I shall 
sing” (or an equivalent) he has done his singing.° On the second account’ 
Horace says te—furto (stanza 2), then deals with Mercury in stanza 3 as the 
amusing thief — the last of the attributes of stanza 2 — and then goes off 
at a tangent in stanzas 4 and 5 to deal with him in completely fresh aspects. 
On this second account canam must be self-fulfilling in respect of the first 
two attributes of stanza 2 but not apparently in respect of the third. 

The first of these accounts is clearly wrong. The correspondence 
between Horace’s descriptions of Mercury as the amusing thief in stanza 2 
on the one hand and stanza 3 on the other is apparent and it is more than 
thematic. The linguistic responsions, i. e. callidum (line 7) = per dolum 
(line 10) and iocoso (line 7) = risit (line 12) must be deliberate and amount 
almost to a statement on Horace’s part that stanza 3 fulfils a promise to 
sing of Mercury in the last of the aspects mentioned in stanza 2. If this is 
so, canam, as applied to this aspect, cannot be self-fulfilling. 

The second account, although correct in seeing stanza 3 as corres- 
ponding with the third specification of Mercury in stanza 2, must be wrong 
in thinking that stanzas 4 and 5 have nothing to do with the remaining two 
specifications of Mercury in stanza 2 — as the messenger of Jupiter and 
the gods, and as inventor of the Iyre. Two factors place this beyond doubt. 
The first is syntactical and stylistic. Stanzas 2, 3, 4, and 5 employ “Du- 
Stil” in polyptoton — te (acc.) (line 5), te (acc.) (line 9), te (abl.) (line 13), 
tu (nom.) (line 17). These stanzas therefore form a logical group. But 
within the group stanza 2 differs syntacltically from stanzas 3, 4, and 5. 
Stanza 2 is a first-person undertaking by Horace to sing of Mercury in cer- 
tain aspects. Stanzas 3, 4, and 5 are all straight narrations of various deeds 
of Mercury. Ode 1.10 was written for recitation, not for reading, so that 
such considerations are important. To interpret the ode in such a way as to 


6 Cf.e.g. (in early Greek Iyric) Pind. Ol. 6.87-92;, Pyth. 3.78; Bacch. 5.179 f. 
7 Οἱ Kiessling-Heinze ad loc. 
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place stanza 3 on a different footing from stanzas 4 and 5 is to do violence 
to the structure ofthe ode. 

The second argument against dissociating stanza 3 from stanzas 4 and 
5 concerns the ancient conventions about undertakings to sing. For 
although undertakings to sing can, as stated above, be self-fulfilling in 
ancient lyric poetry and can also be genuine undertakings which lead to 
subsequent fulfilment,® a combination of the two conventions such that a 
single “I shall sing” (or equivalent) is partially self-fulfilling and partially 
not so is, to my knowledge, unparalleled in ancient literature as well as 
highly confusing even to an ancient audience. 

Only one solution remains. Since canam functions as a genuine and 
subsequently fulfilled undertaking for Mercury as the amusing thief it must 
do so for Mercury in the two remaining aspects in which he is mentioned 
in stanza 2, i.e. stanzas 4 and 5 must amplify Mercury as nuntium, etc. and 
as /yrae parentem. 1 shall now suggest how stanzas 4 and 5 do so. 

That stanza 3 fulfills Horace’s promise to deal with Mercury as the 
cunning thief is made abundantly clear by Horace. This clarity is necessary 
since the primary function of the stanza is to inform the audience which of 
the two possible conventions Horace is employing when he says canam 
(line 5). But we should not expect the other two correspondences to be 
equally apparent — only that they should be such that Horace’s educated 
audience could comprehend them and at the same time have their interest 
in the ode maintained by the element of riddle-solving involved in the 
understanding. 

Stanza 4 shows Mercury acting as the nounög of Priam. In antiquity 
the same officials regularly acted as πομποί, κήρυκες and ἄγγελοι. This 
was natural since in some cases the functions were not easily distin- 
guishable. Therefore it appears that the three titles came to be regarded as 
more or less synonymous. [That κῆρυξ and ἄγγελος are equivalents is not 
questioned. The equivalence of κῆρυξιἄγγελος and nounög can be seen 
from, e.g., Hom. /I. 1.320ff., where Agamemnon sends κήρυκες ἄγγελοι to 
fetch Briseis; Thuc. 1.131, where the ephors send a κῆρυξ to fetch 
Pausanias home; and Soph. Trach. 617ff. where Lichas, acting purely as a 
messenger, is called (line 617) and refers to himself (line 620) as a nounöc. 
Mercury, like the officials under his protection, was given all three titles. 
When Mercury therefore appears in stanza 4 as the person sent by Zeus to 
escort Priam to Achilles, Horace’s audience would easily understand that 


8 (Ὁῇ e.g. Pind. Ol. 2.92, 7.20: Hom. Hymn 6.23; 10.1; 15.1. 
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stanza 4 is the fulfilment of Horace’s undertaking to sing of Mercury as 
magni louis et deorum nuntium. 

On the hypothesis being expounded, elimination now reveals both for 
us and for the original audience that in stanza 5 Horace is discussing 
Mercury as curuae Iyrae parentem. The connection between this aspect of 
Mercury and stanza 5 is not at first obvious — as Horace doubtless in- 
tended it not to be. It was, however, perhaps clearer to the Romans than to 
us. It lies in a traditional close association between Mercury’s gift of his 
invention — the Iyre — to Apollo and his receipt from Apollo of the uirga 
(line 18). 

Some of the surviving texts which display the association do not make 
it clear whether or not their authors thought that the two gods exchanged 
lyre and rod. If such an exchange were being described, it would be a 
variant of the normal myth in which the Iyre was exchanged for Apollo’s 
cattle and the rod for something else.'" Whether or not an actual exchange 
is involved is not, however, material to the present matter. All that is 
required is that Horace’s Roman audience should have been aware of the 
close association. Evidence that the association was commonplace and so 
familiar to them can be found in: 

Ἑρμῆς δὲ ... ἀντὶ τῆς κλοπῆς τὴν χέλυν δίδωσι τῷ Ἀπόλλωνι, λαβῶν παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ 

τὸ κηρύκειον. Hypothesis ad Pind. Pyrh. p.1.12ff. (Drachmann ) 
jas in 

TUM VIRGAM CAPIT id est caduceum quod primo Apollo habuit et donauit Mercurio 

<accepta ab eodem> Iyra sibi tradita. Servius, ad Aen. 4.242 
Much more to the point the association occurs in: 

Ἑρμῆς ὁ Διὸς καὶ Μαίας τῆς Ἄτλαντος εὗρε λύραν, καὶ τοὺς Ἀπόλλωνος βόας 

κλέψας εὑρέθη ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ διὰ τῆς μαντικῆς: ἀπειλοῦντος δὲ τοῦ Ἀπόλλωνος 

ἔκλεψεν αὐτοῦ καὶ τὰ ἐπὶ τῶν ὥμων τόξα. μειδιάσας δὲ ὁ θεὸς ἔδωκεν αὐτῷ τὴν 

μαντικὴν ῥάβδον, ἀφ᾽ ἧς καὶ χρυσόρραπις ὁ Ἑρμῆς προσηγορεύθη, ἔλαβε δὲ παρ᾽ 

αὐτοῦ τὴν λύραν. Schol. 7. 15.256 (ABD) 
The importance of this scholion is that, like Horace, Ode 1.10, it is 
generally believed to derive from Alcaeus’ hymn to Hermes.'' Finally, it 
may be worth while recording that the Commentator Cruquianus com- 
ments on uirga in Ode 1.10: 


9 That Homer describes Hermes in /liad 24, the original source of this legend, as 
mounög only is probably because the role of ἄγγελος in Book 24 is reserved for 
Iris. 

10 (ἢ T.W. Allen and W.R. Halliday, The Homeric Hymns, pp.270ff. for the various 
legends and sources. 

11 C£.D.L. Page, loc. cit. The suggestion that Horace derived the rod-Iyre association 
from Alcaeus does not conflict with Nisbet-Hubbard’s opinion, which I share, that 
the substance of stanzas 4 and 5 is later than Alcaeus. 
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Virgam autem dicit caduceum, quam accepit ab Apolline Iyra ei tradita.'? 


If the above account of Ode 1.10 is correct, it possesses a pattern'® and 
symmetry not previously credited to it. After a prologue stanza, Horace 
undertakes genuinely in stanza 2 to sing of Mercury in three aspects and 
then in stanzas 3-5 fulfils his undertaking, allotting one stanza to each 
aspect of Mercury. This sophisticated handling of subject-matter involving 
increasling subtlety of correspondence enables us both to comprehend 
something of the adaptation to which he submitted his Alcaean model 
(which could hardly have been written in a comparable way) and to ap- 
preciate the appeal of Ode 1.10 to its contemporary audience. 

One minor observation remains. Stanza 3 has a linking and sign- 
posting function. This function explains the simplicity of its corres- 
pondence with callidum, etc. (lines 7f.). However the stanza compensates 
for its simplicity of correspondence by its complex allusiveness. Nisbet- 
Hubbard rightly comment that amotas (line 10) is a technical term of 
Roman lawyers, quoting Gai. /nst., 3.196; Ulp. Dig. 17.2.71 and 47.9.3.5 
as evidence. Another legal passage which expands the sphere of Horace’s 
legal allusion is 

rei communis nomine cum socio furti agi potest si per fallaciam doloue malo 

amouit uel rem communem celandi animo contrectauit. Ulpian, Dig. 17.2.45'* 


Since dolus malus was a necessary ingredient of furtum: 
furtum sine dolo malo non committitur Gaius 3.19.7'° 


per dolum must also have legal associations and per dolum amotas must be 
the poetic equivalent of the technical dolo malo amotas.'° Moreover, 
although restituo and not reddo is the normal legal technical word for 
restoring stolen property, the status of reddo as a poetic equivalent for 
restituo in these circumstances is guaranteed, oddly enough, by a legal text 
in which the two words are used as synonyms in different circumstances: 


12 This comment does not, of course, necessarily show understanding of the cor- 
respondence in the way I am suggesting it should be understood. It may simply be 
an unthinking repetition of a traditional remark about the uirga. 

13 That the pattern revealed is nuntius, Iyra, fur : fur, nuntius, Iyra which is neither 
strict ring composition nor strict “composition in parallels” should not cause 
concern. Horace was not bound to such patterns and in any case, if it is desirable to 
envisage the ode in terms of such strict symmetry, the fur material can be thought 
ofas a centre piece within a “composition in parallels” structure. 1.6. nuntius, Iyra, 
Fur, nuntius, lyra = ABCAB. 

14 (ἢ also Ulp. Dig. 17.2.51. I am indebted to Professor W.A.J. Watson for advice on 
legal matters. 

15 Cf. also Paul. Sent., 2.31.1. 

16 That per dolum is part ofthe legal complex appears to be held by Nisbet-Hubbard, 
ad loc. 
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Rogo te, Luci Titi, petoque a te, ut, cum primum possis hereditatem meam adire, 

Gaio Seio reddas, restituas Gaius 2.250 
|Finally, Horace has given the whole clause boues olim nisi reddidisses per 
dolum amotas a legal ring by casting it in a form analogous to that of a 
standard type of clause found in some enactments and in formulae from the 
praetor’s edict.!” 

The main purpose of these concentrated legal allusions is, as stated 
above, to offset the simplicity of the correspondence. By means of them 
Horace reminds his Roman audience of legal discussions of whether an 
impubes could commit furtum. The solution eventually reached by lawyers 
was that the inpubes could if he was capax doli, but not if he was an in- 
fans.” Mercury is an amusingly ambiguous case — an infans but speci- 
fically stated to be capax doli. 

In playing with legal matters by thus picking up furtum (line 8) with 
quasi-legal language put in the mouth of Apollo, Horace is following early 
Greek Iyric precedents for the use of legal terminology.'” He is also re- 
minding his audience that in the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, the original 
source of this myth, part of the confrontation between Hermes and Apollo 
is cast in the specific legal form of trial with Zeus as judge (lines 327-96) 
and that Hermes pleads innocence inter alia on the ground of being a new- 
born infant (376f.).” 

The question of the identity of the “speaker” of Ode 1.10 (in Horace’s 
imagination) is not integral to appreciation of the ode but it is worth raising 
in view of similar inquiries about other odes made later in this paper. Com- 
mentators appear to assume that the imagined utterer of the ode is Horace 
himself (and may proceed from this to personalised interpretations of the 
ode in terms of Horace’s supposed devotion to Mercury, etc.) and up to 
now I have for the sake of convenience spoken as though I shared this 
view. I believe, however, that Ode 1.10 is a choric hymn and that the 
“speaker” in Horace’s imagination was a chorus and not himself. Internal 
proof is not available but throughout antiquity poems in hymn-form which 
employ lonly cult-material appear to be written along the lines of genuine 
cult-songs sung by choruses and to have such choruses as their imaginary 
speakers. Horace Ode 1.10 and its Alcaean original fall into this category. 


17 (ἢ Dig. 4.9.1 pr.; 34.4.1 pr. The clausula arbitraria also has this form but there 
can be no specific reference to this here since there was no clausula arbitraria in 
the actio furti. 

18 (ΓΕ Dig. 47.2.23. 

19 (Ε Pind. Ol. 10.7 ΓΕ; Nem. 7.61 f. 

20 Cf£. also G. Kennedy, The Art of Persuasion in Greece, pp.40f. Horace’s version of 
course does not introduce Zeus. 

21 For further discussion of this type of problem see below. 
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Odes 1.21 and 4.6 


Ode 1.21 contains one feature of obvious contemporary interest. The last 
stanza is devoted to the early Augustan daydream of conquering Britain 
and Parthia. But the appeal of the ode as a whole to Horace’s contem- 
poraries is not immediately clear. 

Some of this doubtless lies in the recurrent verbal and conceptual tricks 
found in the ode. Nisbet-Hubbard have discussed the double references of 
tenerae (line 1) and of intonsum (line 2) (confirmed by scholia Apw) and 
the honorific description of Latona (lines 3f.), Kiessling-Heinze the trans- 
lations of Greek cult-titles and the colour contrasts of stanza 2. Common 
knowledge is the etymology of Algido in gelido (line 6) and the λιμὸς Kai 
λοιμός reference of lines 131. There may be more of this minor artistry — 
an almost certain etymology of Delos in natalem Apollinis,” the word-play 
of pharetra-fraterna (lines 11f.), the idea-play of Tempe tollite (lift up the 
valley).” This sort of thing was taken seriously in antiquity and does ex- 
plain some ofthe appeal of Ode 1.21 for Horace’s contemporaries. 

But these minor elegances cannot have constituted the main attraction 
of Ode 1.21 for its original audience. This lay, I believe, in the use Horace 
has made of certain conventions of early Greek Iyric poetry. 

Horace’s use of these conventions can best be approached by a con- 
sideration of the two contradictory views which have been put forward 
about the nature of the ode and the identity of its |speaker. On one account 
the ode is a set of instructions for ἃ hymn and the speaker is Horace.”' On 
the other the ode is ἃ hymn sung by a choir of boys and girls.” The literary 
skill and sophistication which commended Ode 1.21 to its original au- 
dience lie at the root of this dispute. Whereas the second view, i.e. that the 
ode is a hymn sung by a chorus,” is, I believe, the better way of describing 
the ode, substantiation of this view requires that those conventions which 
make the ode appear to be in accordance with the first view, 1.6. a set of 
instructions on the part of Horace, should be taken into consideration. 


22 Before the birth of Apollo and Artemis, Delos was called by another name. Most 
etymologies of Delos in antiquity refer to their birth. Cf. R.-E. s.v. Delos 2 (IV, 
col. 2502). 

23 (ἢ Juv. 1.81 f.: ex quo Deucalion nimbis tollentibus aequor / nauigio montem 
ascendit, etc. 

24 For this view cf. e.g. G. Williams, Tradition and Originality in Roman Poetry, 
pp.154ff., 211f. and Nisbet-Hubbard, ad loc. (but see note 27 below). 

25 For this view cf. Wilamowitz, Hellenistische Dichtung, I, pp.290f. 

26 Naturally I am not implying that Ode 1.21 was written for performance in real life; 
only that Horace composed it in the tradition of early Greek choral lyrics. 
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These conventions have been demonstrated in a recent article by W.J. 
Slater.”’ In section 2 of this article, Slater, whose main interest is in Pindar, 
sets out evidence which shows that in early Greek choral Iyric 


(a) Instructions, directions, statements can be found which refer to what is 
actually being sung, 1. 6. the Iyric can include built-in stage directions. 


(b) These instructions or built-in stage directions can take many forms 
including addresses to the chorus put, like the rest of the Iyric, into the 
mouth ofthe chorus. 

(c) That hence what Slater calls ἐγώ in the poems, 1.6. the utterer of such 
instructions, statements, etc., is “an element that implies in fact a vague 
combination of Pindar, chorus and chorus leader.” 


The precise formulations adopted by Slater (especially his “ἐγώ figure”) 
may not please everyone but the substance of his conclusions is beyond 
doubt — and moreover is capable of application beyond the field of 
archaic lyric. As examples Callimachus Aymns 2, 5, and 6, and Catullus 61 
may be cited. Doubtless there are still more cases like these where scholars 
have spoken, 6. g. of “instructions for singing a hymn” or “prescription οἵ ἃ 
jritual” and postulated a hierophant or similar figure as speaker and where 
in fact the poem is a choric hymn imagined as being sung by a chorus and 
employing the convention described. 

In Ode 1.21 Horace is employing these same conventions. In this 
choral Iyric there are built-in stage directions for the singing of what is 
actually being sung;”* these instructions take the form of addresses to parts 
of the chorus put in the mouth of the chorus who (in imagination) sing the 
ode.” The difficulty of appreciating what is happening in Ode 1.21 is due 
to the occurrence in it of these conventions not in the form in which they 
are found in surviving early Greek choral Iyric, 1.6. used partially, but em- 
ployed throughout. The lack of a parallel in early Greek Iyric for this 
extended use of the conventions may be accidental in that Horace’s models 
may have perished. But it would not be uncharacteristic of Horace to have 
innovated upon his predecessors by such an extension. In either case for a 
Roman audience Ode 1.21 like Ode 1.10 had a riddle-like quality, the 


27 ‘Futures in Pindar’, CO n.s. 19 (1969) 86-94. 

28 Nisbet-Hubbard state (Introd. to Ode 1.21) that the stage directions in Ode 1.21 re- 
fer to Ode 1.21 and produce Horatian parallels for this practice, viz. Ode 1.26.6 ΓΕ; 
1.32.1 ff. 

29 In objecting (Introd. to Ode 1.21 and on line 1) to the idea that the ode is uttered by 
a choir of boys and girls, Nisbet-Hubbard are simply pointing out the admittedly 
confused and illogical nature of the conventions involved. It is not “absurd” to be- 
lieve that the conventions are in operation. It is the conventions themselves which 
(in striet logic) are “absurd.” Nisbet-Hubbard’s parallels illustrate the matter admi- 
rably, especially Soph. Tr. 207 ff. where boys and girls are similarly addressed. 
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difference being that whereas the “key” to Ode 1.10 lay not only in 
appreciation of a single convention of early Greek Iyric, 1. 6. the signi- 
ficances of undertakings to sing, but also in appreciation of literary sym- 
metry and knowledge of mythology, the “key” to Ode 1.21 is appreciation 
of a complex linked group of Greek lyric conventions, plus possibly the 
ability to extrapolate from them an understanding of a Horatian innovation 
upon them.” 

|In support of the above contentions Ode 4.6 may be cited. This ode 
has often been linked with Ode 1.21 as another supposed example of “in- 
structions for singing a hymn.” In this case, it is alleged that the instruc- 
tions are for the singing of the Carmen Saeculare. There is an intrinsic 
difficulty in this view. With the exception of palinodes, there are no un- 
disputed parallels in antiquity for a lyric poem referring to the composition 
or performance of another single Iyric. Quite apart however from this 
difficulty, the set of conventions described above offers an explanation of 
Ode 4.6 which not only confirms the interpretation offered of Ode 1.21 but 
also contributes to a better appreciation of what Ode 4.6 is. In Ode 4.6 
Horace begins with what is indubitably a hymn to Apollo. At line 29 he 
appears to have finished his hymn and to proceed to a personal reflection 
(lines 29-30) followed by a long address with instructions to a chorus of 
boys and girls (lines 32-44). What is happening, in accordance with the 
conventions noted above, is as follows. The whole ode is a choral Iyric 
sung by a choir of boys and girls. The instructions about singing (lines 35-- 
40) and the statement about singing (lines 41-4) refer not to some 
subsequent performance of another piece but to what is actually being 
sung, 1. 6. Ode 4.6. Ode 4.6 is therefore another carmen saeculare. ' There 
are parallels from early Greek Iyric for two choral lyrics celebrating the 
same occasion.”” Comparison of the subject-matter of Ode 4.6 with that of 
the Carmen Saeculare confirms this thesis. Apollo as the enemy of the 


30 As support for the idea that the extension is original to Horace it may be worth 
noting that the verb in the prayer for the final stanza is future indicative (aget, line 
16), not, as is normal in such prayers, present subjunctive. (Cf. Nisbet-Hubbard’s 
parallels.) This may be simply a device for expressing confidence that a prayer of 
great public importance will be fulfilled. (Cf. haec Iouem sentire deosque cunctos / 
spem bonam certamque domum reporto |Carm. Saec. 73 f.].) It may also be that in 
antiquity such a substitution is a device to call attention to the author’s innovation 
upon the conventions within which he is composing. Cf. Theoc. /d. 7.52 where in a 
propempticon a similar substitution of future for subjunctive conveys conditional 
good wishes for the departing traveller’s voyage, the normal convention of the 
genre being that such wishes are made in the subjunctive and are absolute. 

31 1.6. not of course a real contender with or alternative to the Carmen Saeculare or 
meant to be sung anywhere but in the poet’s imagination, cf. note 25, above. 

32 E.g. Pind. Οἱ. 2 and 3,4 and 5, 10 and 11; Pyrh. 4 and 5. 
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Greeks and the champion of Troy, the escape of Aeneas from Troy and his 
foundation of Rome, Apollo’s championship [οἵ the New Troy, his sister 
Diana as the moon, her concern with the fruitfulness of the earth, the 
coming marriages of the girls in the chorus — all these topics are Saecular 
Hymn material. In Ode 4.6 the use of the conventions of early Greek Iyric 
is (in contrast with Ode 1.21) partial and does not extend to the whole 
lyric, 1.6. Horace conforms to the practice of surviving Greek examples. 

In addition therefore to contemporary interest in the then past cele- 
bration of the Saecular Games the appeal of Ode 4.6 depended on recog- 
nition of the conventions involved and consequent identification of Ode 
4.6 as another carmen saeculare. 


Ode 1.30 


Ode 1.30 is short, apparently simple and a κλητικὸς ὕμνος, 1.6. an example 
of one of the commonest ancient genres. Therefore commentators have 
naturally been puzzled about Horace’s reason for writing εὖ 

A few surface sophistications seem to be present which enliven the ode 
on one level. Venus is told sperne dilectam Cypron (line 2). Since spernere 
is the “opposite” of colere in one of its senses, these words are a variant- 
equivalent of the normal kletic formula which would have run O Venus, 
quae colis Cypron, etc. dilectam (line 2) etymologises Cypron (line 2) as 
well as answering decoram (line 3). The Gratiae solutis zonis (lines 6f.) 
are invited to come and not the clothed Graces, the former being more 
suited to the occasion.” 

But this level of sophistication is not integral to the intention or merit 
of a Horatian ode. The real point of Ode 1.30 lies in its use of the genre 
κλητικὸς ὕμνος. There were two distinct kinds of kletic hymn in 
antiquity. In the first a representative of the city, usually a chorus, sum- 
moned the god on behalf of the city. This call to an epiphany on a cult 
occasion could linclude an invitation to take up residence in a temple. Such 
summonings were part of the seasonal religion of various cities whose 


33 (ἢ Nisbet-Hubbard, Introd., for various suggested solutions. 

134 Two pieces of learning may lurk in the first stanza — references to the Cypriot 
Cnidos (cf. Tzetz. Ποικ. iotop., 1.1; A.A. Sakellarios, Κυπριακά, 2 vols. (Athens 
1890-1891) I pp.168-9; (2) Ov. Met. 10.531f.) and to the bloodless sacrifices of 
Paphos (cf. Tac. Hist. 2.3, Virg. Aen. 1.415) — but this is necessarily mere 
speculation. 

35 For the κλητικὸς ὕμνος cf. H. Meyer, Hymnische Stilelemente in der früh- 
griechischen Dichtung (Köln 1933) pp.50ff. 
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gods were migratory. A literary example of this type of kletic hymn 
(addressed to Aphrodite) is 

δευρύ μ᾽ ἐκ Κρήτας ἐπ[ὶ τόνδ]ε ναῦον 

ἄγνον, etc. Sappho fr. 2 (LP) 
where the context, which is free from all personal elements, makes it clear 
that Sappho is imagining the kletic hymn as a public utterance at a city 
festival, probably sung by a chorus.” 

In the second type of kletic hymn a private individual summons the 
god to come to himself or to another private individual. The significance of 
this epiclesis is that the praesens deus will be favourable, provide help, etc. 
so that the summoning is really just a prayer for help. Sappho exemplifies 
this kind of summoning too. Cf. 

ποικιλόθρον᾽ ἀθανάτ᾽ Ἀφρόδιτα, etc. [1 (LP) 
as does A.P. 12.13 (Posidippus) where, as in Ode 1.30, Aphrodite is sum- 
moned by the poet to his girl-friend.’’ 

The unusual character of Horace’s kletic hymn can now be seen, and it 
is this feature of Ode 1.30 which sets it apart from the normal kletic hymn 
and no doubt appealed to Horace’s readers. Horace is summoning the god- 
dess Venus to leave various cities and to come — not to Glycera — i.e. to 
favour Glycera — but actually to come and transfer herself into the temple 
of Glycera. Venus is asked to perform for Glycera the kind of service 
which she normally provides to a state, to come into the temple of a private 
meretrix rather than into a public temple of a city. The effect of this con- 
ceptual impertinence on Horace’s readers can be imagined. 

It is possible that Horace’s conflation of the two kinds of |kletic hymn 
was simply intended to shock and amuse his readers. But if this was so, it 
left a conceptual loose end. The migratory gods of Greek myth came and 
went. But when Horace calls Venus to Glycera’s temple, it looks as though 
he means Venus to stay there permanently. 

Because of this loose end, it may be worthwhile to speculate that Ode 
1.30 was meant to suggest to the Roman reader a Roman institution similar 
to, but not parallel to, the Greek practice of public summoning of a god. 
This is the Roman practice of solemn euocatio of gods, in which a Roman 
official stood outside a city under siege by the Romans and addressed the 
tutelary deity of that city, inviting that tutelary deity to abandon the city 
under his protection, to come over to the Romans, and to take up 


36 The use of the singular μ᾽ (line 1) and feuoist (line 17) is, of course, a standard 
feature of choric lyrics. 

37 The precise nature of the link between A.P. 12.13 and Ode 1.30 is disputed. The 
thesis I have put forward allows that A.P. 12.13 could have influenced Ode 1.30 
but not that Ode 1.30 is a straight imitation of A.P. 12.13. 
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permanent residence in a temple in Rome. This procedure was a regular 
feature of early Roman warfare.”” 

Horace’s audience was familiar with euocatio and Horace mentions it 
elsewhere in the Odes (2.1.25ff.). Horace’s innovation on standard Greek 
kletic practice might, I believe, have brought euocatio to the mind of his 
readers and thus given a new dimension to the kletic hymn, especially 
since the verb fransferre and its derivatives seem to be the normal terms 
for removing gods or cults from one city to another. Cf. 


constat bello Punico secundo exoratam Iunonem, tertio uero bello a Scipione sacris 
quibusdam etiam Romam esse translatam. Servius ad Aen. 12.841 


... ferus omnis Iuppiter Argos 
transtulit. Virg. Aen. 2.326f. 


[Tunonem] leuem ac facilem tralatu fuisse Livy 5.22.6 


There is a well-known parallel for this sort of utilisation of a native Roman 
institution to add new life to a Greek genre. When the Greek genre κῶμος, 
1.6. the description and activities of excluded lovers, came to Rome, 
something similar occurred (though on a much greater scale) to what Iam 
postulating for Horace Ode 1.30. The Romans already had a native door- 
song which was supposed by magical means to open locked doors. Since 
the main object of the Greek κῶμος was to unlock the locked doors of an 
unwilling woman, Roman poets who wrote κῶμοι incorporated the Roman 
institution of the door-song into the genre Könoc.” I am suggesting that 
possibly, on a small scale, the same sort of thing is happening in Ode 1.30. 
In Ode 1.30, however, the Romanisation is probably an original Horatian 
innovation. 


Ode 1.15 


Ode 1.15 is unique. No other Horatian ode shares all its characteristics — 
lack of an addressee, material drawn exclusively from the Epic cycle, a 
structure consisting of a very brief narrative scene-setting introduction 
followed by a long prophecy uttered by a character from the heroic age. 
The uniqueness of Ode 1.15 is not surprising. It has been observed that the 
first book of Odes appears to have been assembled to demonstrate the great 
range of Iyric effects of which Horace was master and consequently 
contains odes of unique forms which Horace did not repeat either because 


38 For this institution cf. R.-E. s.v. euocatio; Ed. Fraenkel, op. cit. pp.237f. 
39 (ΓΕ ΕΟ. Copley, Exclusus Amator, ch. 3 ff. 
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of their intrinsic difficulty or because he subsequently devised other forms 
to express the same ideas. 

The uniqueness of the form of Ode 1.15 has led scholars to follow up 
Porphyrio’s information about it, “hac ode Bacchyliden imitatur” by exa- 
mining early Greek Iyric for parallel structures. Many of the passages they 
have cited apropos of Ode 1.15 are of the greatest interest.” But the closest 
parallel in early Greek Iyric to Ode 1.15 seems to have been overlooked — 
a parallel not in subject-matter but what is more important — a parallel in 
literary form. This is Simonides 13 D = P.M.G. 38 (543). The first few 
lines of this poem 

ὅτε λάρνακι 

ἐν δαιδαλέᾳ 

ἄνεμός τε μην πνέων 

κινηθεῖσά τε λίμνα δείματι 

ἔρειπεν, οὐκ ἀδιάντοισι παρειαῖς 

ἀμφί τε Περσέι βάλλε φίλαν χέρα 

εἰπέν τ᾽: ὦ τέκος ... Lines 1-7 
|jhave a syntactical structure almost identical with that of the first few lines 
of Odes 1.15: first a subordinate temporal clause setting the scene, then a 
main clause stating an action of the future speaker, then a clause intro- 
ducing the speech — in Simonides another main clause (einev), in Horace 
a clause of consequence (caneret) — then the beginning of the speech 
itself, which continues in both cases to the end of the poem. The 
juxtaposition of these works of Simonides and Horace may seem at first to 
be of more benefit for the interpretation of this troublesome piece of Simo- 
nides.*' For it offers a useful indication that at the beginning of Simonides’ 
Danae poem the most that may be lost is a denotation of Danae, i.e. that the 
beginning of the poem may be almost complete as we have it. But the 
juxtaposition also has value for the interpretation of Ode 1.15. Not only 
does it conclusively show, which none of the previously cited parallels 
does, that Porphyrio was right in finding the model in early Greek Iyric, 
and hence almost certainly correct in his reference to Bacchylides, but it 
also shows us what the Bacchylidean original looked like (in terms of 
structure). We can therefore conclude that Horace Ode 1.15 and its Bac- 
chylidean original belong to a distinct category of poem characteristic of 
early Greek Iyric, which consisted of a very brief narrative introduction in 
which the scene was set in the form temporal clause, main clause, so-and- 
so said, and was then followed by a speech — a category of which 
Simonides 13D (P.M.G. 38 [543]) may be the sole surviving example 


40 For these parallels and for other views of Ode 1.15 cf. Ed. Fraenkel, op.cit. 
pp.188ff. and Nisbet-Hubbard, Introd. to Ode 1.15. 
41 Forthe difficulties of Simonides 13D see D.L. Page, JAS 71 (1951) pp.133ff. 
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besides Horace Ode 1.15.” Whether this sort of poem was a choral Iyric or 
a solo aria cannot be determined. But almost certainly this sort of poem 
was written for performance by someone other than the poet.* 

|Some of Ode 1.15’s contemporary appeal must therefore have de- 
pended on Horace’s imitation of this type of early Greek Ilyric. Unfor- 
tunately, since only one other example survives, it is impossible to judge 
what innovations, if any, Horace made upon the conventions of that type of 
lyric. However, we have some information about an alteration made by 
Horace in the subject-matter of his Bacchylidean original: 

ut ille Cassandram facit uaticinari futura belli Troiani, ita hic Proteum. 

Porphyrio ad Hor. Od. 1.15 (Introd.) 
This information, including as it does an interesting slip on the part of Por- 
phyrio, focuses our attention on the question of why Horace chose Nereus 
as his speaker. In choosing Nereus, Horace chose him in preference not 
only to other human prophets but also to other divine prophets including 
the much better known prophetic sea-god Proteus. 

The reasons for Horace’s choice are, I believe, twofold and lie in the 
realms of mythology. The first can best be approached through the consi- 
deration that Ode 1.15 displays one of the commonest structural charac- 
teristics of early Greek Iyric, namely that it is written in a primitive ring- 
compositional form, i.e. that the themes which occur in its first section 
reappear in its last. In Ode 1.15 the first two stanzas introduce the ships of 
Paris, ill-omened ships which will cause the Greeks to come and destroy 
Troy, and Nereus the prophet of doom. The last stanza introduces the ships 
of Achilles, bringing destruction for Troy at the hands of the Greeks, the 
fulfilment of the prophecy. As often in such cases the second appearance of 
the themes clarifies and explains their first appearance. In Ode 1.15 the last 
stanza highlights the first reason Horace had for choosing Nereus as the 
prophet of doom. Nereus was the father of Thetis whose son was Achilles. 
Achilles himself did not live to see the fall of Troy. But the fall of Troy 
was linked irrevocably with his line. Pindar (Οἱ. 8.42ff.) records a 
prophecy of Apollo that Troy cannot ever fall without an Aeacid. On this 
the second occasion when Troy fell, the necessary Aeacid was Achilles’ 


42 The same type of scene-setting in inverse order occurs in Bacch. 20(19), viz. not’ 
(line 1)... they sang (?) (line 3), followed by the scene introduced by ὅτ᾽ (line 4) 
picking up ποτ᾽ (line 1). This framework was probably also a standard one since it 
is imitated stage by stage in Theoc. /d. 18.1ff. (cf. Gow ad loc.). Hor. Od. 1.7.21- 
5, where the sequence temporal clause — main clause — ‘he said’ — speech occurs in 
the middle of the poem, might seem to argue against the above conclusions. But I 
am simply illustrating initial use (as in Ode 1.15) and not arguing that this is the 
sole use. 

43  Cf£. notes 25, 29, above. 
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son Neoptolemus, who had to be specially fetched to Troy before the siege 
could end in success. 

Out of all the prophets therefore Nereus is chosen first because |he 
alone has this blood-relationship with those Aecacids who would bring 
about the fulfilment of his own prophecy. 

A second and equally important reason for the choice lies in the cha- 
racter of Nereus in virtue of which he has other qualifications just as signi- 
ficant for Horace’s purpose — again qualifications possessed by no other 
prophet — 1.6. first and more important he is a symbol of justice and 
secondly he is normally characterised by mildness. These and other charac- 
teristics of Nereus are clearly expressed in Hesiod’s etymologising account 
of him (Theogony 233-6): 

Νηρέα δ᾽ ἀψευδέα καὶ ἀληθέα γείνατο Πόντος 

πρεσβύτατον παίδων: αὐτὰρ καλέουσι γέροντα, 

οὕνεκα νημερτής τε καὶ ἤπιος, οὐδὲ θεμίστων 

λήθεται, ἀλλὰ δίκαια καὶ ἤπια δήνεα οἶδεν. 
The connection between Nereus and justice probably reappears in Pindar 
(Pyth. 9.93-6):* 

οὕνεκεν, εἰ φίλος ἀστῶν, εἴ τις ἀντάεις, τό γ᾽ ἐν 

ξυνῷ πεποναμένον εὖ 

μὴ λόγον βλάπτων ἁλίοιο γέροντος κρυπτέτω: 

κεῖνος αἰνεῖν καὶ τὸν ἐχθρόν 

παντὶ θυμῷ σύν τε δίκᾳ καλὰ ῥέζοντ᾽ ἔννεπεν. 
That Horace was thinking along Hesiodic lines in terms of Nereus’ 
character is shown by the words fera fata (lines 4f.). Because Nereus is the 
voice of justice and Paris, the perfidus pastor, has already contravened jus- 
tice by his flagrant breach of the laws of hospitality so Nereus utters fera 
fata in contrast with his normal mildness. This deliberate exclusion of 
mildness shows that Horace has Nereus’ character in mind. Nereus’ con- 
nection with justice is important for the understanding of the ode. He 
prophesies because Paris has sinned against justice and the fulfilment of 
Nereus’ prophecy means that the voice of justice becomes, through the 
agency of his descendants, the hand of justice too. 

This account of Horace’s reasons for choosing Nereus as his speaker 
is, I believe, an approximation to the understanding |Horace’s original 
audience would have had of his use of mythology. 


44 The identification of the ἅλιος γέρων as Nereus is suggested by Hom. 11. 18.141 as 
well as by Hesiod (loc. cit.). However the title can extend to other sea-gods, e.g. 
Proteus at Hom. Od. 4.349. 
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But Horace in thus using Greek mythology was not simply displaying 
his skill as a writer. He was also, I believe, saying something of contem- 
porary significance. 

Modern readers of Horace, dominated by Virgil’s Aeneid with its vivid 
account of the fall of Troy and its emphasis throughout on the sufferings 
caused to the exiled Trojans by the loss of their city to their treacherous 
and detested Greek enemies, perhaps require an effort of mind to re- 
member that Troy and its fall were highly ambivalent subjects for an 
Augustan audience and that the Aeneid is also a rejection of Troy. The 
same rejection of Troy and the reasons for it are set out by Horace himself 
in the speech of a Juno now reconciled with Rome in Ode 3.3: 

“Ilion, Ilion 
fatalis incestusque iudex 
et mulier peregrina uertit 


in puluerem, ex quo destituit deos 
mercede pacta Laomedon, mihi 
castaeque damnatum Mineruae 
cum populo et duce fraudulento. 


iam nec Lacaenae splendet adulterae 
famosus hospes nec Priami domus 
periura pugnaces Achiuos ... 18-27 


dum longus inter saeuiat Ilion 
Romamque pontus, qualibet exsules 
in parte regnanto beati; 
dum Priami Paridisque busto 


insultet armentum et catulos ferae 
celent inultae, stet Capitolium 
fulgens triumphatisque possit 
Roma ferox dare iura Medis. ... 37-44 


sed bellicosis fata Quiritibus 
hac lege dico, ne nimium pii 
rebusque fidentes auitae 
tecta uelint reparare Troiae. ...’ 57-60 

Troy is still the first Rome, the Romans still feel pietas towards Troy, but 
Troy is also a rejected symbol of moral and political rottenness. The idea 
of rebuilding Troy which is found in |Ode 3.3 is not a real project of the 452 
Augustan age.” It is the horrible possibility that the same wickedness 
which destroyed the first Troy will spring up again in its daughter city 
Rome. The virtues which Horace is praising in Ode 3.3, the virtues ofthe 


iustum et tenacem propositi uirum, Hor. Od. 3.3.1 


45 Cf. Ed. Fraenkel, op. cit., pp.267ff. 
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the virtues exemplified by the heroes Pollux, Hercules, Bacchus, Romulus 
and Augustus, are the virtues which will prevent the new Troy ever arising, 
1.6. prevent Rome ever falling into the evil condition of Troy. 

As justice is contrasted with the old and the new Troys in Ode 3.3, so 
the just Nereus and his descendants stand against the old Troy in Ode 1.15. 
There is no need of allegorising to import contemporary significance into 
Ode 1.15. It is already there. Ode 1.15 is an earlier, but no less successful, 
treatment of the same theme as occurs in the most “Roman” of all the 
“Roman” odes, 3.3. 


19 


Alcaeus’ Hymn to Hermes, P. Oxy. 2734 Fr. 1 and 
Horace Odes 1.10 


1. Alcaeus Fr. 308 LP 


Of Alcaeus’ hymn to Hermes (Fr. 308 LP) only the first stanza survives 
(a2(b) LP). There are also a number of testimonia to the hymn — 
assembled most conveniently as Fr. 308 V. But their standing as witnesses 
to the hymn’s contents has hitherto been questionable, as D. Page’s 
thorough and properly sceptical treatment of them (Sappho and Alcaeus, 
Oxford 1955, pp.252ff.) amply demonstrates. The commentators on 
Horace Odes 1.10, both before and after Page, have, however, tended to 
accept the testimonia without too much questioning as an accurate 
reflection of Alcaeus’ hymn. As it turns out, they have been right to do so. 
But the first actual proof of what before were only probabilities about the 
contents of Alcaeus’ hymn to Hermes and about its contributions to Odes 
1.10 appears up to now to have been overlooked.' The crucial text is lines 
11-19 of P. Oxy. 2734 Fr. 1, first published by E. Lobel in 1968 
(Oxyrhynchus Papyri XXXV) and republished without comment by D. 
Page in Supplementum Lyricis Graecis, Oxford 1974, as S 264.11-19. It is, 
in Page’s version, which incorporates Lobel’s supplements: 

ἀ]ρχή: χαῖρε [Κυλλάνας ὁ μέδεις, 

Ισὲ γάρ μοι θῦμο]ς ὕμνην [ 
1. νος κλοπῃ! 
γ]ενεθλια 
]o.ov Ἀπόλλω[ν 15 


Quaderni Urbinati di Cultura Classica 42 (1983) 29-35 

1 The papyrus is simply referred to in passing by Voigt (Fr. 308 V) (1971) in con- 
nection with the Zliad scholia. It was published too late for use by Nisbet-Hubbard 
on Odes 1.10 (1970) (hereafter N-H) (whose cut-off date was July 1968) and it is 
not mentioned in the valuable anthology of E. Degani and G. Burzacchini, Zirici 
Greci, Florence 1977. I myself was unaware of it when writing ‘Five “Religious” 
Odes of Horace (1,10; 1,21 and IV,6; 1,30; 1,15)’ Am. Journ. Philol. 92, 1971, 
pp.433-452 {above, ch. 18}. 
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Ἰαὐτῶι ἀπειλή[σας 
Ἱπερισπαί 
Ἱμὼν τατί 
κλ]οπὴν λαβί 

What gives these mutilated lines particular importance is that P. Oxy. 2734 
Fr. 1, dated to the 2nd century AD by Lobel (loc. cit.), is part of a set of 
diegeseis of Alcaeus. The bulk of it (i.e. from line 5 on) consists of diege- 
seis of the first three hymns of the first book of Alcaeus in the Alexandrian 
edition — those to Apollo, Hermes and the Nymphs respectively. Each 
diegesis quotes the incipit of a hymn, and then summarises its content. 
Since these summaries relate directly to the actual text of Alcaeus, lines 
11-19 have a higher status as evidence about the hymn to Hermes than any 
of the previously known testimonia. The fact that they confirm many de- 
tails provided by the other testimonia and offer no detail conflicting with 
them in turn elevates the status of the latter. In particular, Schol. ABD on 
Homer Jliad 15.256: 

Ἑρμῆς ὁ Διὸς καὶ Μαίας τῆς Ἄτλαντος εὗρε λύραν. κλέψας δὲ καὶ τοὺς 

Ἀπόλλωνος βόας εὑρέθη ὑπὸ τοῦ Ἀπόλλωνος διὰ τῆς μαντικῆς. ἀπειλοῦντος δὲ 

τοῦ Ἀπόλλωνος, ἔκλεψεν αὐτοῦ καὶ τὰ ἐπὶ τῶν ὥμων τόξα. μειδιάσας δὲ ὁ θεὸς 

ἔδωκεν αὐτῷ τὴν μαντικὴν ῥάβδον, ἀφ᾽ ἧς καὶ χρυσόρραπις ὁ Ἑρμῆς 

προσηγορεύθη. ἔλαβέ τε παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ τὴν λύραν. 
is so strongly confirmed (see below) as to make it likely that it too derives 
from a similar diegesis. 

The detailed conclusions which can be drawn from P. Oxy. 2734 Fr. 
1.11-19 are: 


13f. Line 13 refers, as Lobel notes, to Hermes’ theft of Apollo’s oxen 
(13), which is now confirmed as a central topic of the hymn, and line 14 to 
the day of Hermes’ birth. The order in which the two motifs are placed 
might suggest that Alcaeus first narrated the theft and then emphasised, or 
allowed Hermes to emphasise, that it was committed on the day of his 
birth. If so, Alcaeus would be repeating a stress found in the first Homeric 
Hymn to Hermes (4): 

M®og γεγονὼς μέσῳ ἤματι Eykıdapılev, 

ἑσπέριος βοῦς κλέψεν ἑκηβόλου Ἀπόλλωνος (17£.) 
Cf. also 261ff., where Hermes, protesting his innocence of the theft, says: 
χθὲς γενόμην (273). Given the brevity of the diegesis, this sort of con- 
jecture would certainly seem preferable to regarding y]JevedAıo[ as simply 
reflecting γέννατο in line 3 of the Alcaic hymn. However a third inter- 
pretation of P. Oxy. 2734 Fr. 1.14 seems preferable to either of these alter- 
natives: at Rhetores Graeci p.340 (Spengel), Menander Rhetor first notes 
that γονὰς ὕμνησαν ... Ἀλκαῖος ... Ἑρμοῦ (lines 14f.) and then says a few 
lines later that to describe καὶ Χάριτας μαιευομένας, καὶ Ὥρας ὑπο- 
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δεχομένας καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα is a poet’s task (lines 19ff.). We can be confident 
that Menander is still thinking here of Alcaeus’ hymn to Hermes since 
Philostratus, in a passage which again is clearly indebted to Alcaeus’ 
hymn,” (Imagines 1.26.1) also speaks of the Horae caring for Hermes after 
his birth (cf. also Vita Apollonii 5.15). On the basis of these testimonia we 
might hypothesise that Alcaeus in his second stanza first made a brief 
announcement of Hermes’ theft of the oxen, and then went back to expand 
on the circumstances of the god’s birth. Further support for this hypothesis 
may come from the observation that Philostratus does something similar at 
the beginning of /magines 1.26.1: 
Ὁ κομιδῇ παῖς ὁ ἔτι ἐν σπαργάνοις, ὁ τὰς βοῦς εἰς τὸ ῥῆγμα τῆς γῆς ἐλαύνων, ἔτι 
κἀκεῖνος ὁ συλῶν τὰ βέλη τοῦ Ἀπόλλωνος, Ἑρμῆς οὗτος. μάλα ἡδεῖαι αἱ κλοπαὶ 
τοῦ θεοῦ (cf. iocoso / ... furto, Odes 1.10.7f.): φασὶ γὰρ τὸν Ἑρμῆν, ὅτε τῇ Μαίᾳ 
ἐγένετο, ἐρᾶν τοῦ κλέπτειν ... 
In his first section he announces three themes: Hermes in his swaddling 
clothes, i.e. new-born; his theft of the cattle; and his theft of Apollo’s 
arrows. Then he repeats the theme of Hermes’ birth amid further general 
reflections on his thievishness before going on to a fuller account of the 
birth, which in turn is followed by a full description of Hermes’ thefts, first 
ofthe cattle and then of the arrows. 


15f. As Lobel again notes, these lines refer to Apollo’s threats to Hermes 
(cf. Odes 1.10.10f.: minaci / voce.) It is particularly |useful that we can 
now be absolutely certain that this detail appeared in Alcaeus’ hymn, be- 
cause its further presence in Schol. ABD on Iliad 15.256 in the company of 
another motif — Apollo’s smile, which also resurfaces in Odes 1.10 (risit 
Apollo, 12) — makes it a near certainty that the latter motif, Apollo’s 
smile, also occurred in Alcaeus’ hymn. 


17f. Neither Lobel nor Page offer what appears to me to be a certain 
supplement to line 18: 
τῶν ὥ]μων τὰ τ[όξα 

These are virtually the words of Schol. ABD on Iliad 15.256: τὰ ἐπὶ τῶν ὦ- 
μῶν τόξα. If this supplement is acceptable, we can first of all be quite sure 
that Apollo’s quiver was described in Alcaeus’ hymn, and second, since 
this is further confirmation of the /liad scholion, the evidence that Apollo’s 
smile was there too also amounts to certainty. In consequence of the first 
point it would seem that Lobel’s doubts that “the part of nepıonäv” in line 
17 “could be used of the filching of the bow (sic)” were unfounded. It may 


2 ΟἿ esp. τίκτεται μὲν ἐν κορυφαῖς τοῦ Ὀλύμπου (Imag. 1.26.1) and ἐνθυμεῖται τὰς 
Ὥρας, ὑφ᾽ ὧν αὐτὸς ἐν κορυφαῖς τοῦ Ὀλύμπου ἐτράφη (Vit. Apoll. 5.15) with line 
2 ofthe Alcaeus hymn: θῦμος ὕμνην, τὸν κορύφαισιν Ταὐγαῖς 7. 
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be that Lobel’s doubts derived from an examination of LSJ s.v. περισπάω 
III.4. But the word here means not ‘rob’ but ‘strip off from around’, a sense 
which is amply exemplified there ad init. There seems, incidentally, to be 
some confusion in the commentators about what Hermes actually stole — 
Apollo’s bow, his quiver (arrows), or both — a confusion deriving from 
the ambiguity of the plural τόξα, meaning either bow or arrows (quiver). In 
fact the only sign of a legend about Hermes stealing Apollo’s bow appears 
in the first Homeric Aymn to Hermes (4) — and it is an unfulfilled fear on 
Apollo’s part in lines 514f.: δείδια... un μοι ἀνακλέψῃς κίθαριν Kai 
καμπύλα τόξα. Here the adjective καμπύλος makes the meaning ‘bow’ 
unmistakeable. But it is quite clear that in Alcaeus, as in Philostratus and 
Homer, it is only Apollo’s quiver full of arrows which is stolen. What hap- 
pened was that Hermes slipped behind Apollo (Philostratus /magines 
1.25.5) and so stripped off the quiver from around him. 


19. The conjunction of the accusative of the word ‘theft’ and a part of 
λαμβάνειν in line 19 suggests that Alcaeus was at this point describing the 
exchange between Apollo and Hermes of the Iyre and the rod. This is 
mentioned prominently in Schol. ABD on /liad 15.256, in which note in 
particular ἔλαβε; and it is recorded in lan]guage even closer to that of the 
papyrus in the Hypothesis to Pindar’s Pythians p.1.12ff. (Drachmann): 
Ἑρμῆς δὲ ... καὶ ἁλοὺς τὰς Ἀπόλλωνος βοῦς κλέπτων, ἀντὶ τῆς κλοπῆς τὴν χέλυν 
δίδωσι τῷ Ἀπόλλωνι, λαβὼν παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ τὸ κηρύκειον. 
In conclusion: P. Oxy. 2734 Fr. 1.11--19 gives certainty or virtual certainty 
about much of the content of Alcaeus’ hymn to Hermes. In addition, its 
lay-out confirms that of Alcaeus’ hymn and assures us that the hymn 
contained little of major importance besides what we now know. 


2. Horace Odes 1.10 


Several patterns of imitation by Roman Iyric poets of their archaic Greek 
models are recognised by modern scholars. One, exemplified by Catullus 
51, involves close (although not slavish) rendering of a substantial part of 
the original. In Catullus 51 twelve lines of Sappho Fr. 31 LP are followed 
fairly closely. But Catullus’ fourth stanza (otium etc., 51.13ff.) does not 
correspond either with Sappho’s fourth stanza (Fr. 31.13ff.) or indeed with 
her fifth, as far as can be seen from its surviving first line (Fr. 31.17). 
Another pattern of imitation involves the Roman poet beginning with a 
“motto’ — a brief reminiscence of a Greek model — but departing from it 
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quickly.’ A well-known and certain example of this technique is Horace 
Odes 1.12, where lines 1-3 closely recall Pindar Olympian 2.1f. but the 
ode then turns away from the second Olympian and does not return to it.’ 
In other cases generally regarded as motto imitation, since only the motto 
is preserved from the Greek original, it may be that Horace in fact con- 
tinued his imitation and was really using the technique of |Catullus 51. A 
third pattern — and this may overlap with the first two — involves ‘conta- 
minatio’ by Horace of material from the same or different early Greek 
writers’° — both practices being common in Hellenistic and Roman 
literature.‘ 

When discussing Horace Odes 1.10 and Alcaeus’ hymn to Hermes in 
connection with Porphyrion’s comment about the ode hymnus in Mer- 
curium ab Alcaeo lyrico poeta, M.C.]. Putnam’ has noted that “Critics 
have long speculated on the extent of the Roman poet’s indebtedness, the 
general sentiment usually favoring his originality” (p.215). Putnam named 
Wilamowitz, Fraenkel, G. Williams and Nisbet-Hubbard as examples of 
this majority view (p.215 n.1), before going on to examine Horace’s intro- 
duction of Atlas (line 1) as yet another element of Horatian originality. In 
an earlier paper, I myself made various proposals about the ode’s structure 
and meaning which again favoured the view that the ode is a highly ori- 
ginal Horatian composition." The precise facts, as we now know them, are: 
stanza 1 (1-4). No Alcaic material. 
stanza 2 (5-8). te canam = σὲ γάρ μοι) θῦμος ὕμνην, iocoso / ...furto = 
ἡδεῖαι ai κλοπαί (Philostratus); since Hermes’ invention of the Iyre 
(curuaeque lyrae parentem) is recorded in Schol. ABD on Iliad 15.256, the 


3 Further on mottoes cf. Ν- 1 and 2, indexes s.v. and N-H 1, p.xii. 1.4. Richmond 
“Horace’s “Mottoes” and Catullus 51’, Rh. Mus. n f. 113, 1970, pp.197-204 offers 
a useful collection and discussion of mottoes although R.’s hypotheses about 
Horace’s practice do not seem to me compelling. Most recently A. Thill, Alter ab 
Illo: Recherches sur l’imitation dans la poesie personelle a l’epoque augusteenne, 
Paris 1979, pp.155-157 treats briefly Horace’s use of mottoes and of “conta- 
minatio’ of known Greek sources. Cf. also C.W. Macleod, ‘Horatian /mitatio and 
Odes 2.5’, in Creative Imitation and Latin Literature, ed. D. West and T. 
Woodman, Cambridge 1979, pp.89-102 [= Macleod (1983) 245-61]. 

4 Although other minor Pindaric material does appear later in the ode — see N-H 
intro. to Od. 1.12 (p.143) and on Οὐ. 1.12.45. 

5 An outstanding example is Od. 3.12; cf. my comments in Ouad. Urb. 27, 1977, 
p.140 {below, p. 277}. See also above n.4. 

6 Cf£. B. Gentili, Lo spettacolo nel mondo antico, Bari 1977, Ch. 1. Hellenistic 
‘contaminatio’ in a single work or different works by the same literary predecessor 
is of course omnipresent in Virgil’s Eclogues and Aeneid. It is more difficult to 
attest in Iyric but cf. e.g. N-H locce. citt. above (n.4), and see above (nn.3, 5). 

7 *Mercuri, facunde nepos Atlantis’, Class. Philol. 69, 1974, pp.215-217. 

8 ΟΡ. cit. above (n.1) pp.433-440 {above, pp.190-95}. 
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authenticity of which has been much strengthened (on which see above), 
this incident could have formed part of Alcaeus’ amplification on the birth 
ofthe god. At any rate we know that a later exchange of lyre and rod was 
part of Alcaeus’ hymn (see below on stanza 5). 

stanza 3 (9-12). Entirely Alcaic, Mercury’s theft of the cattle, Apollo’s 
threats, the further theft by Mercury of the pharetra and Apollo’s smile all 
deriving from the Alcaic hymn. 

stanza 4 (13-16). No Alcaic material. The theme originates in /liad 24. 
|stanza 5 (17-20). Only Mercury’s rod (uirgaque ... / aurea) is an Alcaic 
feature. The evidence of P. Oxy. 2734.19 that the rod/lyre exchange was 
part of Alcaeus’ hymn highlights this fact and it also confirms my earlier 
hypothesis” that the rod/lyre exchange plays an implicit but major 
structural role in Odes 1.10. 

These facts reveal neither the close rendering technique nor the motto 
technique: although the ode as a whole is linked closely with the Alcaic 
hymn to Hermes, the first stanza deliberately, and perhaps deceptively, has 
nothing to do with it. Then comes a great concentration of Alcaic material 
in stanzas 2 and 3, with nothing in 4, and a teasing allusive return to 
Alcaeus in the golden rod of the final stanza. ‘Contaminatio’ of a hitherto 
unknown type is clearly the underlying principle, although its details are 
not clear. The material not from the Alcaeus hymn may be Horatian free 
composition, drawing only indirectly on earlier material such as e.g. Πα 
24 for stanza 4, and Horace may then have fused this freely composed 
material with what he took from Alcaeus’ hymn to Hermes. Or Horace 
may be drawing directly on other early Greek sources known to us as well 
as on Alcaeus’ hymn, looking to /liad 24 for stanza 4 and (less likely, but 
just possible) to the second Homeric Hymn to Hermes (18) for nepos At- 
lantis (line 1): cf. ... ὃν τέκε Μαῖα / Ἄτλαντος θυγάτηρ Διὸς Ev φιλότητι 
μιγεῖσα --- or just to commonplace descriptions of Hermes in such terms: 
cf. e.g. Ζηνὶ δ’ Ἀτλαντὶς Main τέκε κύδιμον Ἑρμῆν (Hesiod Theogony 
938). Equally possibly, of course, Horace may have taken the material not 
derived from Alcaeus’ hymn from another early Greek Iyric hymn or 
hymns (or from early Greek poems of another type) now lost to us;'” 
indeed he might have taken it from another hymn to Hermes by Alcaeus 
himself. Such uncertainties must remain. In compensation however we 
have now, through the discovery of ἃ “contaminatio’-based pattern of Iyric 
imitation not attested elsewhere, a greater appreciation of Horace’s 
virtuosity and poetic range. 


9 ΟΡ. cit. above (n.1) pp.436-438 {above, pp.193-4}. 
10 For the existence of both sorts of poem see Hesiod Fr. 170 (Merkelbach-West) and 
note that Hesiod Frr. 169-204 (= Eoiai) deal with the Atlantides. 
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The Power of Implication 
Horace’s Invitation to Maecenas (Odes 1.20) 


Vile potabis modicis Sabinum 
cantharis, Graeca quod ego ipse testa 
conditum leui, datus in theatro 

cum tibi plausus, 


care Maecenas eques, ut paterni 5 
fluminis ripae simul et iocosa 
redderet laudes tibi Vaticani 

montis imago. 


Caecubum et prelo domitam Caleno 
tu bibes uuam: mea nec Falernae 10 
temperant uites neque Formiani 

pocula colles. 


You will drain from modest cups Sabine 
ordinaire I laid down myself and sealed 
in a Greek jar, when you got applause 

in the theatre, 


dear knight Maecenas, so the playful echo 5 
of your paternal river-bank along with 
Mount Vaticanus repeated the acclamations 

back to you. 


Caecuban you will drink and the grape tamed 
by the press of Cales: my wine-cups are not 10 
mixed of Falernian vines and the hills 

of Formiae. 


Author and Audience in Latin Literature edd. Woodman & Powell (1992) 84-109, 
236-41 
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1. Introduction 


In Reading Horace' David West treated Odes 1.20 as a non-erotic ‘test 
case’ in his deft arbitration between interpretations of Horace’s Odes as- 
suming ‘realism’ and those founded on ‘literary convention’, and he |de- 
scribed the ode as ‘a fine poem’ (137). But Odes 1.20 was not so well 
received in the major commentary on Odes Book 1 by Nisbet and Hubbard 
(1970). They wrote of it (246): 
Our poem has no exceptional literary merit. Horace tries hard to give his traditional 
topic a realistic and Roman flavour; the names of the wines, the applause in the 
theatre, and Maecenas’s ancestral river ... all add something that would not be 
found in a conventional Greek epigram. Yet the poem suffers by comparison with 
the epistle [i.e. Epistles 1.51] ... the ode spends too much time on blatant flattery of 
Maecenas’s ovation. 
The intervening twenty years have brought more general recognition of the 
care with which Hellenistic and Roman poets constructed their books, and 
of the key roles played in them by prologues, by poems marking internal 
divisions, and by epilogues. The consequences of Nisbet-Hubbard’s evalu- 
ation have therefore become all the more serious, in that Odes 1.20 occu- 
pies a strategic position within the first book of odes. As the twentieth ode 
ofa book containing thirty-eight odes it begins the book’s second half, and 
can almost be seen as a second prologue; it is addressed, like the first ode, 
to Maecenas, and it rededicates the book to Horace’s patron, as well as 
setting the tone for the subsequent odes. Odes 1.20 also has well-known 
links with Odes 1.1 over and above the identity of their addressee: both 
stress Maecenas’ Etruscan origin,” both (as has also emerged more clearly 
in the last twenty years) have literary-programmatic dimensions,* and both 
place Horace qua Iyric poet in the context of his Greek literary pre- 
decessors.” So, if Odes 1.20 is faulty, Horace’s failure extends beyond a 
single ode: he has also erred in judgement by placing Odes 1.20 in a pro- 
minent structural location, and so has detracted from the design of Book 1, 
and indeed of his whole Iyric collection. 


1. West (1967) 137-40. 

2 A parallel verdict on Philodemus’ epigram, which is Horace’s model, was offered 
by Pasquali (1920) 325f. and is adequately refuted by Gigante (1985). 

3 _Cf. Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 249 (on paterni fluminis), and 31. (on Odes 1.1.1 
atauis regibus). 

4 On that of Odes 1.1, cf. e.g. Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 1-3, 15f.; Vretska (1971); 
Pasoli (1971); Setaioli (1973). On that of Odes 1.20, cf. most recently Putnam 
(1968-9); Race (1978), and below 82. 

5. (Ὁῇ Odes 1.1.35f., with explicit reference to the ‘canon’ of Greek lyric poets, and 
Odes 1.20.2 Graeca ... testa, discussed below 82. 
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The present essay will argue that Odes 1.20 is indeed a ‘fine poem’, 
several dimensions of which deserve closer attention than they have 
hitherto received. Exploration of these will draw heavily upon Nisbet and 
Hubbard’s commentary, and on a few important articles on Odes 1.20 
which appeared either just before or after it. I shall try to illustrate in Odes 
1.20 some modes of communication between Roman poets and their con- 
temporary audience, particularly its more learned and informed elements, 
which are less obvious to modern readers because they involve not explicit 
statements but rather hints at, allusions to, and tacit explorations of know- 
ledge already shared by the ancient poet and his contemporary public. The 
implicit content of Odes 1.20 will turn out to |have an unsurprising com- 
mon thread — encomium of Maecenas which complements and confirms 
the ode’s explicit praise of him. In handling Odes 1.20 this essay will 
confront directly the problem of its merits, which publications after 
Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) have addressed only indirectly. The central di- 
lemma is this: what can there be in this seemingly naive and straight- 
forward ode which induced Horace to give it such structural prominence? 
If the answers have any value, the methodology which has produced them 
may be more broadly applicable. 


2. The Invitation, the Sabine Wine, and the Literary Programme 


Various linked aspects of Odes 1.20 already handled in part by earlier 
commentators are vital for its understanding. In $$2-3 these will be 
reworked and enlarged before less well-charted territory is entered in $$4- 
7. First the genre:” Odes 1.20 is an invitation-poem, a uocatio ad cenam (or 
more specifically a uocatio ad uinum!), and as such a specialised kletikon.” 


6 Race (1978) and Macleod (1979a) = (1983) 225-35. Putnam (1968-9) is inde- 
pendent of Nisbet-Hubbard (1970), but unfortunately appeared too late to allow 
Nisbet and Hubbard to take account of it. 

7 [6 the word ‘genre’ not to mean certain forms of literature (e.g. elegy or epic) 
but certain types of poems (e.g. genethliakon, “birthday-poem’; propemptikon, 
‘sending-off poem’; basilikon, ‘praise of a king’, or renuntiatio amoris). “Topoi’ 
are the elements or motifs which recur in examples of any genre. See, in general, 
Cairns (1972). 

8 On the genres kletikon and uocatio ad cenam, cf. Cairns (1972) Index of Genres 
and Examples and General Index s.vv.; DuQuesnay (1981) 90-7, 158-61. On Odes 
1.20 as an invitation poem, cf. esp. Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 244f£., Cairns (1972) 
240f., Race (1978) 182-91 (the assignment goes back to R. Reitzenstein, cf. Race 
(1978) 182£.). However Race’s wish to link Odes 1.20 also with what he calls 
“recusatio’ introduces complications, cf. below n.27. I cannot subscribe to many of 
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Other surviving uocationes” include Anthologia Palatina 11.44 (Philo- 
demus; to be discussed in 83), Catullus 13, Horace’s own Odes 1.17, 2.11 
(also introducing the second half of an ode-book),'” 3.8"! and 3.29 (also 
addressed to Maecenas), 4.11 and 4.12, Horace’s Epistles 1.5, ps.-Virgil, 
Copa, Martial 5.78, 10.48 and 11.52, Juvenal 11 and Sidonius Apollinaris, 
Carmen 17. The brief generic account of Odes 1.20 at Cairns (1972) 241 
offers a starting-point:' 


Maecenas’ superiority is demonstrated in two ways. First, Horace apologetically 
contrasts his own poverty with Maecenas’ wealth at the beginning and at the end of 
the poem. Second, the core of the poem, which is sandwiched between the two 
apologetic invitations, is a reminiscence of a public demonstration in Maecenas’ 
favour. The link between the two encomiastic ideas is a proof of Horace’s sincerity 
as an encomiast. When Maecenas was applauded in the theatre Horace laid down a 
wine to commemorate the event; he now invites Maecenas to drink it with him. 
The humble Horace’s poor commemorative wine is a proof of the sincerity of his 
feelings for Maecenas, since it shows that Maecenas’ public success had an effect 
on Horace’s private life. 


This account can bear expansion. The relative status of addressee and 
speaker" is made clear not just in the wealth/poverty contrast and the Jac- 
clamation but in Horace’s emphasis on Maecenas’ status as an eques 6). 
Roman readers of course also knew that Maecenas was Horace’s patron 
and the dedicatee of the Odes. A humble note is signalled explicitly in the 
opening words of the ode: while potabis conveys the invitation, uile ... Sa- 
binum characterises it as the invitation of an inferior making his small of- 
fering to his superior. The topos of the ‘poor offering of the humble donor’ 


the conclusions of Edmunds (1982), among them: “Judged by these criteria, Hor. 
C. 1.20 is not an invitation-poem’ (185). 

9 ΚΕ, ἴῃ addition to Cairns (1972) 240-5 and Race (1978) 182-7, DuQuesnay (1981) 
90-7, 158-61; Courtney (1980) 490f. 

10 Nisbet-Hubbard (1978) 168 (on Odes 2.11) note the analogy in terms of position 
within the ode-book and addressee, but do not classify Odes 2.11 as an invitation. 

11 Cairns (1972) 73 wrongly classified Odes 3.8 as soteria, for the correction, cf. 
DuQuesnay (1981) 92 and 159 n.351. 

12 Itis repeated here inter alia because it is not referred to by Race (1978), although, 
as well as asserting that Odes 1.20 is a recusatio, that paper also treats it as an 
invitation poem. 

13 On relative status in general in ancient poetry, cf. Cairns (1972) 235ff., and on its 
role in invitations, including Odes 1.20, 240ff. 

14 Pace Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 249. The sophisticated interplay between Maecenas 
and his poets, all of them also of equestrian status, should not persuade us to regard 
an eques as something less than he actually was. Cf. e.g. Murray (1985) 45 n.20 re- 
jecting clare, making the point about Maecenas’ status as eques, and (45) describ- 
ing the ethos of the relationship between Maecenas and Horace succinctly and 
accurately. 
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is frequent in ancient poetry, ἡ and it is often accompanied by a statement 
that the affection of the donor compensates for the low value of the gift." 
Here the pun-cum-antithesis on uile/care, the first words of the first two 
stanzas respectively, suavely underlines this aspect of the invitation.!” 

At first sight, then, Horace appears to have handled the genre uocatio 
1η ἃ fairly straightforward way. The Sabine wine may naturally have been a 
poetic fiction. But it had to be a credible fiction (see especially $4 below), 
since Augustan readers would have wanted to make inferences from and 
about it. For example, Sabinum would have brought to mind Maecenas’ 
gift to Horace of his Sabine property (see Appendix). An underlying mo- 
tive for the invitation is thus hinted at, and Horace’s gratitude to Maecenas 
is implied.'® The occasion for Horace’s invitation is also delicately and 
aptly selected. The anniversary of a public honour received by the patron is 
to be commemorated: so the commemoration does credit both to patronus 
and to cliens. Because respectful affection for his patron is the dominant 
emotion of Odes 1.20, Horace abstains from the wit of one earlier uocatio, 
Catullus 13, where the addressee Fabullus is instructed to bring the whole 
dinner, one valuable item excepted, just as he shuns the mock vigour of his 
own invitation to Torquatus in Zpistles 1.5, where the addressee is told: ‘if 
you don’t like the wine I have to offer, bring your own’ (4-6). Further 
generic sophistication comes in the last, controversial, stanza of Odes 1.20, 
where (cf. $7) the humble invitation of inferior to superior modulates into 
something more subtle, as a greater sense of equality between host and 
invitee emerges when Maecenas moves from the public arena into the 
private sphere.”” 

The Sabinum is uile. This adjective can, of course, mean ‘cheap’, both 
generally and as applied to wine.”' Does it mean this, and only this, here? 


15 (ἢ Kühn (1906) 54f.; Cairns (1977b) 294 (B4). 

16 (ἢ e.g. Cairns (1977a) 537 {below, 406-7}, and topos B7 of the anathematikon. 

17 Onthe carus/uilis antithesis, cf. Putnam (1968-9) 155f.; Race (1978) 189f. 

18 The point is made by Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 246. 

19 (ἢ Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 245. 

20 The very acceptance by Maecenas of the invitation (see below) has a parallel 
effect, on which, cf. Murray (1985) 45: ‘In Roman hands the theme [i.e. the sym- 
potic invitation] becomes a celebration of the ciuilitas of the great man who will 
honour an inferior by being his guest; it also establishes the importance of the 
poetic host who has such a powerful friend.’ Santirocco (1986) 156f. discusses the 
development of Horace’s stances towards Maecenas as the Odes progress. He 
believes that a ‘distancing process’ is involved. 

21 (ἢ e.g. Calp. Annales fr. ὃ Romule, si istud [non multum bibere] omnes homines 
faciant, uinum uilius sit. his respondit: immo uero carum, si quantum quisque 
uolet, bibat; Mart. 13.9.2. 
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Sabine was in fact a well-known and esteemed variety in antiquity.” But 
there were two distinct types of Sabine (as of other wines): Galen distin- 
guishes between a ‘noble’ (εὐγενής) Sabine wine and a lighter type, the 
‘weak’ or ‘watery’ Sabine (ἄτονος, ὑδατώδης, ἔκλυτος). None of these 
Greek terms is an exact equivalent of uilis, but uilis is a fair antonym of 
εὐγενής, ‘noble’. This suggests that uile Sabinum refers to ‘light’ Sabine 
wine (presumably a vin ordinaire) and not just to |‘cheap’ Sabine wine. A 
light Sabine would of course also have been cheaper than a noble Sabine,” 
but the advantage of taking uile in this way is that Horace will not then be 
saying to Maecenas: “1 am going to give you a cheap, 1.6. a bad Sabine 
wine’, but ‘I shall give you Sabine ordinaire.’ There is, then, no insult in 
Horace’s offer to Maecenas of the lighter wine; it simply means he is not 
as rich as Maecenas. Again, as recent scholarship has underlined,”° it is apt 
that Horace, the ‘small’, 1.6. non-Pindaric, Iyric poet, should offer his 
patron this ‘small’ Italian wine which is a symbol of his poetry. Its jarring 
in a Greek jar, whatever real practices this reflects,”° is a further obvious 
symbol for the dependence of Horace’s own Ilyric poetry on Greek Iyric: 
thus this second prologue ode has, appropriately, a literary-programmatic 
dimension.”” 


22 The standing of many ancient wines (including Sabine) naturally varied at different 
times; the process is discussed throughout by Tchernia (1986). However Sabine 
maintained overall a reasonable reputation. 

23 Galen 10.484f. Kühn, cf. 10.831; 6.807; 14.15£., 15.648; cf. also Tchernia (1986) 
344. 

24 The cost ratio of fine to ordinary wines could be (but need not be) as high as 10: 1; 
cf. Tchernia (1986) 36f. 

25 On the literary dimension of Odes 1.20, first detected by S. Commager (see 
Putnam (1968-9) 153), cf. more recently Putnam (1968-9) and Race (1978). 
Putnam examines linguistic details of the literary programme of Odes 1.20 (153f.), 
while Race 183ff. treats important parallels, including notably Bacchyl. fr. 21 
(already indicated by Syndikus (1972) 1.215 n.7), where Μοῦσα and οἶνος are 
closely linked in the invitation of the Dioscuri to a sacred meal. 

26 Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 247f. discuss the reuse of old vessels and the nature of 
Greek wine without coming to firm conclusions. Mr J. J. Paterson suggests to me 
that in Graeca testa Horace may be referring to the new type of amphora (Dressel 
2-4) which came into use in Italy in the second half of the first century B.C. This 
new amphora was copied from a type from Cos. On the type, cf. Paterson (1982). 

27 Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 248 reject the idea that Odes 1.20 has a literary dimension; 
but Putnam (1968-9) and Race (1978) establish it beyond doubt. Race’s stress on 
“recusatio’ does not undermine his position, if, for ‘recusatio’, ‘literary polemic’ is 
substituted throughout (particularly in its Italian sense, i.e. of poetry supporting the 
poet’s own literary choices and possibly, or possibly not, disparaging other 
choices). 
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Again, a Roman reader would have made certain assumptions about 
the antecedents and handling of Horace’s uile Sabinum.”® Horace stresses 
that he personally jarred it in an amphora, but he does not say that he had 
also made it with his own hands, or even that it was the produce of his 
Sabine farm. Readers would have taken his silence on these points to indi- 
cate that neither was the case. Horace may simply be assuming the Roman 
norm, 1.6. that a negotiator had made the wine and then sold it to him.” He 
may also be maintaining the fact (or fiction) later found at Zpistles 1.14.23, 
where he says that his Sabine farm produced no wine. In antiquity certain 
wines could be allowed to age for a number of years before being put in 
amphora, but these were the valuable wines. Wines like Horace’s uile Sabi- 
num will have been sold off early in the year after manufacture to free the 
container in which they were made for the current year’s production. It was 
the responsibility of the purchaser to lay down such wines, once bought, 
until he thought them ready for use. The sealing up and laying down in an 
amphora was the final stage of handling a wine in antiquity. 

The uile Sabinum, then, if it existed, was the grade of Sabine wine 
which Horace normally bought for his own consumption. How, we might 
ask, would Roman readers have expected Maecenas to respond to Horace’s 
offer of this less than excellent wine? Would they have assumed that the 
great magnate, with his boundless wealth and known taste for luxury, 
would send Horace a polite “thank you, but no thank you’? If Horace had 
expected this, he would surely have avoided publishing the ode and so 
bringing discredit upon Maecenas and shame on himself. On the contrary, 
the Roman reader was certainly supposed to envisage a kindly acceptance 
on Maecenas’ part. Hence, the uile Sabinum, by association with the cele- 
brated Maecenas, his acclamation, and his approval of Horatian Ilyric, will 
become “ennobled’. This process is |reminiscent of the elevation among the 
nobiles fontes (Odes 3.13.13) of the fons Bandusiae, a spring of little 
intrinsic distinction, through its celebration in, and inspiration of, Horace’s 
poetry.” More significantly for Odes 1.20, the approval of Maecenas 
allows further literary-programmatic elements to insinuate themselves into 
the ode: poet and patron share their tastes in wine, and so, through the lite- 
rary symbolism of the Sabine wine in its Greek jar, they can be supposed 
also to share their tastes in poetry. This point will have been taken easily 
by contemporaries: the topos of the shared literary tastes of dedicatee and 


28 Most of the relevant topics are covered by Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 246-8. The 
entire process of wine production and distribution in ancient Italy is the subject of 
Tchernia (1986). His discussions of Odes 1.20 can be accessed through his index 
of “Textes cites’. 

29 Cf£. Paterson (1982) 155-7. 

30 (ἢ Cairns (1977a) 532ff. 
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poet is just one example of a general tendency on the part of poets to iden- 
tify with their addressees,”' and this particular variant had been brilliantly 
exploited by Catullus in his programmatic dedicatory poem to Cornelius 
Nepos (1). In addition Horace’s readers would remember that Horace had 
imagined Maecenas enrolling him in the canon of Iyric poets in Odes 
1.1.35. 


3. Philosophical Background and /mitatio 


I return to the question why Horace’s readers would have been so certain 
that Maecenas would accept his invitation. It is not sufficient to answer 
that Maecenas was Horace’s patron, and that they were close friends. 
Another relevant factor, which also explains further their shared tastes, 
must be their common Epicurean background. Maecenas was an extremely 
7 2 3 : ᾿ ῃ ᾿ 
conspicuous ΕΡΙουΓθδη,, and Horace himself could, when it suited him, 
R 34 5 ἢ 
profess Epicurean ΡΠΠΟΙΡΙ65.. In the early 30s Horace’s Epicurean em- 
phases in the Satires had conveyed political overtones, particularly in im- 
plicit contrast to dogmatic Stoicism as associated with the ‘Liberators’, and 
to Pythagoreanism as linked with the Pompeians.”” It may be that such 
associations persisted, and that they help to explain the determination with 
which Horace exploits Epicureanism here. Odes 1.20 manifestly reflects 
the importance for Epicureans (and specifically for Maecenas) of anni- 
versaries and their commemorations in social get-togethers, and also the 
Epicurean belief that on such occasions one should ‘“laugh and philo- 
. 9 36 : . a ς 
sophise’.” Another essential concept for Epicureans was αὐτάρκεια (561 
sufficiency’, “independence’). This ideal demanded inter alia that, whereas 
one should not seek always to be without great variety and choice in food 
and drink etc., one should not become unhappy if such a wide selection 
. 37 En : ß 
was not available.” In terms of αὐτάρκεια Horace’s expectation that 


31 Cf. Cairns (1972) 222-5. 

32 (ἢ Wiseman (1979) ch.11. 

33 (ἢ Andre (1967) ch. 1. 

34 Cf. Macleod (1979a) 21f. = (1983) 225f., both for sensible insistence that Horace 
should not be ‘labelled’ Epicurean and for a survey of the various philosophic 
positions developed in the Odes. 

35 (ἢ DuQuesnay (1984) 32f., 381. 

36 (ἢ Andre (1967) 43. On Epicurean concepts of friendship cf., most recently, 
O’Connor (1989). 

37 (ἢ also e.g. Zeller (1909) 465ff. esp. 470.; Long (1974) 67; and below, 87. Note 
further: Porph. De abstin. 1.51.6-52.1, reporting Epicurus’ views on vege- 
tarianism, describes meat-eating as contributing not to the maintainance of life but 
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Maecenas will be content with the vile Sabinum thus chimes in with the 
known Epicurean bent of his patron Jand with his own poetic image as an 90 
Epicurean. modicis, which means ‘moderate’ rather than ‘small’,”” is part 
ofthe same Epicurean complex. 

There is yet more in the ode that is Epicurean.”” It is partly modelled 
on Anthologia Palatina 11.44,” an epigrammatic invitation by the near- 
contemporary Epicurean philosopher-poet Philodemus to his patron L. 
Calpurnius Piso, the consul οἵ 58 B.C.: 


Αὔριον εἰς λιτήν σε καλιάδα, φίλτατε Πείσων, 
ἐξ ἐνάτης ἕλκει μουσοφιλὴς ἕταρος 

εἰκάδα δειπνίζων ἐνιαύσιον: εἰ δ᾽ ἀπολείψῃς 
οὔθατα καὶ Βρομίου χιογενῆ πρόποσιν, 

ἀλλ᾽ ἑτάρους ὄψει παναληθέας, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπακούσῃ 
Φαιήκων γαίης πουλὺ μελιχρότερα᾽ 

ἢν δέ ποτε στρέψῃς καὶ ἐς ἡμέας ὄμματα, Πείσων, 
ἄξομεν ἐκ λιτῆς εἰκάδα πιοτέρην. 


Tomorrow, dearest Piso, your friend dear to the Muses 

at three o’clock hales you to his humble cottage 

to dine you upon the anniversary ofthe Twentieth. You may 
be missing udders and draughts of Chios-born wine. 

But you’ll see sincere friends; but you’ll hear things by far 
sweeter than those in the land of Phaeacia. 

And if during it you should turn your eyes to me, Piso, 

my Twentieth from humble shall become richer. 


The use of this model is a clear signal of the importance of Epicureanism 
for the ode. Horace’s imitatio has been studied most recently and in detail 
by Hiltbrunner (1972) and Gigante (1985), who have noted such shared 


“to variation in pleasures’ (πρὸς δὲ ποικιλίαν ἡδονῶν) before comparing it to 
ἀφροδισίοις ἢ ξενικῶν οἴνων πόσεσιν: ‘erotic enjoyments or quaffings of foreign 
[i.e. imported and therefore expensive] wines’. This comparison of course em- 
bodies the standard Epicurean attitude to luxurious food and drink; but its mention 
of ‘foreign’ wines also piquantly underlines a further Epicurean aspect of Horace’s 
first offer to Maecenas, i.e. that he is offering his ‘native’ Sabine wine. 

38 Cf. TLLs.v. modicus 11. 

39 Macleod (1979a) = (1983) 225-35 finds a number of further Epicurean concepts in 
Odes 1.20 which in my view go beyond the evidence. In some cases, e.g. where 
eques supposedly implies that Maecenas “must share ... to some degree, the poet’s 
taste for retirement’ (23 = 227) and ‘the Epicurean ideal of privacy’ (22 = 226), the 
notion of Horace (as opposed to Maecenas) as a ‘retiring’ person cannot be 
extracted from the ode. In other cases, e.g. “the friendly candour of the poet’ and so 
forth (25 = 229), the concepts may be present in the background, but are neither 
explicit nor implicit in the ode. 

40 (ἢ Gigante (1985) 864 for a summary of earlier scholarly views on the re- 
lationship. Early Greek Iyric presumably supplied additional (lost) models for 
Odes 1.20. 
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motifs as cheap wine, commemoration, the poor dwelling (i.e. καλιάς 
paralleling Sabinum in its other sense, “Sabine farm’ — see Appendix), the 
humble circumstances, and so forth. The shared elements are so numerous 
and so close as to admit of only one explanation: Horace either had the 
Greek epigram before his eyes, or knew it by heart. Neither circumstance 
would be surprising, given Philodemus’ close relationship with some of 
Horace’s most distinguished poetic contemporaries.*' What needs stressing 
here is the ultimate reason why Horace chose Philodemus’ epigram as a 
model. It is not just that Anthologia Palatina 11.44 is also a uocatio; it is 
that Philodemus’ epigram is also an invitation issued by one Epicurean to 
another to an Epicurean social event commemorating an anniversary. This 
was the parallelism which Horace wanted to convey through his imitation; 
and in $7 understanding of Maecenas’ Epicurean links will reveal more of 
the subtleties of Horace’s invitation to him. 


|4. The Acclamation: its Occasion, Significance, and Date 


For all Horace’s ingenuity in genre and imitatio as illustrated in $$2-3 and 
87, he focuses primarily in Odes 1.20 on the ‘historical’ dimension, 1.6. the 
occasion of the invitation, the addressee Maecenas, the acclamation of 
Maecenas (with its physical setting, the Theatre of Pompey” and its topo- 
graphical background, the Tiber and the Vatican Hill), and finally the 
wines of stanzas 1 and 3. Hence the implications of the historical dimen- 
sion are more complex and contribute more to the understanding of the 
ode. In Odes 1.20 Horace mentions a specific occasion when Maecenas 
was acclaimed in the Theatre of Pompey. Odes 2.17.25f. must refer to the 
same incident, and that ode carries the unmistakable implication that Mae- 
cenas had just recovered from an illness.* Horace, so he says in Odes 1.20, 
laid down the uile Sabinum on this occasion. Now, whereas the wine may 
be imaginary, the acclamation cannot be. Moreover Horace makes much of 
the event: it is the core of the ode and occupies five and a half of its twelve 
lines (3-8). The temporally linked uile Sabinum (1) adds more emphasis. 
Why is the event so important? And why indeed does Horace seem to ex- 
pect his readers to know about it and its context, or at least to recollect it or 
deduce something about it from the ode? 


41 Cf£. Gigante-Capasso (1989), establishing definitively that Philodemus addressed 
Plotius, Varius, Virgil, and Varus in his De ira. 

42 Cf£. Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 250 on Odes 1.20.7. 

43 Cf£. Nisbet-Hubbard (1978) 272£., 201. 
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Part of the solution must lie in the nature of certain acclamations in 
antiquity. A modern reader could easily think of the acclamation of Mae- 
cenas as a spontaneous demonstration of affection for him on the part of 
the populace, with no further significance; and it is true that, particularly in 
the more turbulent periods of the later republic, one of the standard ways in 
which the Roman plebs could make its views felt was by unrehearsed de- 
monstrations, unanimous or otherwise, in favour of or against prominent 
individuals, during games or festivals or in theatres.“ Cicero (Pro Sestio 
105-26) gives an account of such hissing, applause, and so forth. However 
another type of demonstration (often occurring in theatres)” was neither 
spontaneous nor of limited significance.* This type could even involve the 
organised chanting in unison of the honorand’s praises. It amounted to offi- 
cial recognition and reinforcement of the status of important public figures 
and had stock political connotations. Studies of such acclamations, al- 
though drawing the greater part of their evidence from a later period," em- 
phasise that officially sponsored demonstrations go back to the earliest 
empire, and indeed to the republic,** and that their significance is similar in 
all eras.” From the early empire (although later than the reign of Augustus) 
there is a good |parallel for the acclamation of Maecenas in the acclamation 
of Germanicus which took place on the Capitol in A.D. 19, on a false re- 
port of his recovery from his last illness.°’ If the acclamation of Maecenas 
fell into the formal category, it would have been organised to occur at a 
specific time and place, to forward a specific political purpose, and to be 
regarded as memorable. This would explain how Horace expected his 
readers to remember it, or at least to have heard tell of it. 

The very fact that Horace dates the acclamation of Maecenas re- 
inforces the impression that it had some official status. An Augustan 
amphora inscription reads as follows:”' 


Ti. Claudio P. Quinctilio cos. ad. XIII k. Iun. uinum diffusum [i.e. 20 May 13 
B.C.] quod natum est duobus Lentulis cos. [i.e. 18 B.C.] 


(CIL 15.4539 = ILS 8580) 


44 (Οἵ Nicolet (1980) 361-73. 

45 Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 248 on Odes 1.20.3 datus ... plausus; Reallexikon für 
Antike und Christentum s.v. Akklamation. 

46 Cf. Bollinger (1969); Roueche (1984). 

47 Roueche (1984). 

48 Roueche (1984) 181-4. 

49 Roueche (1984) 184ff. It would appear that only the growth of recording and of 
stenography has ensured greater survival of evidence as time goes on. 

50 Suet. Gai. 6.1. 

51. Quoted by Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) (on Odes 1.20.3 conditum leui) and Tchernia 
(1986) 30 n.84. 
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This text illustrates the two standard processes mentioned earlier: (1) the 
manufacture of the wine; (ii) the laying down of the wine in an amphora 
(in this case five years after manufacture, since it was a very good wine). 
The text also exemplifies the normal Roman practice of dating wines using 
one standard method, i.e. the consuls of the year. Interestingly, it dates in 
this way not just the year of manufacture but also the year of laying down 
in amphora. So when Horace dates his jarring in amphora of the uile Sa- 
binum he is conforming with and alluding to Roman custom. However 
Horace uses not the consuls of the year but the acclamation of Maecenas 
for dating purposes, knowing full well that his readers would have been 
reminded of the consular method. What does this imply? Maecenas, as 
everyone knew, had remained by choice an eques, and thus was not eli- 
gible for the consulship; and indeed Horace emphasises his equestrian 
status in line 5. So Horace’s primary intention will have been, not to allude 
to the consulship as an institution, but rather to give the impression that the 
acclamation was (like a consulship) a memorable, datable event which 
people could (or should) look back to as a fixed point of temporal 
reference. 

The way, then, in which Horace handles Maecenas’ acclamation makes 
sense only if it had some formal status, and if readers could be expected to 
recollect it, or at least to work out when and why it happened. If this is 
correct, then the most attractive context for an acclamation of Maecenas in 
Rome is the period of his greatest public prominence, 31-29 B.C. This was 
the time when Maecenas was left in charge of Rome and Italy in Octa- 
vianus’ absence.”- Maecenas was thus de facto what was later called prae- 
fectus urbi, and indeed some sources anachronistically refer to him in 
language normally used of a praefectus.” |To place Maecenas’ illness, re- 
covery, and acclamation in his ‘city prefecture’ would make these events 
parallel to the later illness and recovery of the praefectus urbi, C. Rutilius 
Gallicus, and the celebrations for it in A.D. 88. It has been pointed out that, 
by the Flavian period, ‘only the Emperor’s recovery from illness could be 
the occasion of genuine public thanksgiving’.”* That is why Statius’ soteria 
for Gallicus (his poem of thanksgiving for the recovery, Silvae 1.4”) treats 
the celebrations mainly in private terms, and why it has little in common 
with Odes 1.20 except the concern of the urban populace. Even leaving 
Gallicus and Silvae 1.4 aside, it would make good sense if Maecenas was 


52 (ἢ Syme (1939) 292, 298. 

53 E.g. Eleg. in Maec. 1.27; cf. Schoonhoven (1980) ad loc. for other examples and 
discussion; Woodman (1983) 238f. on Velleius Paterculus 88.2. 

54 Hardie (1983) 197. 

55 For further discussion of Silv. 1.4 as a soteria, cf. Cairns (1972) 73f., 154, 223f.; 
Hardie (1983) 187ff., 195ff. 
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acclaimed by the urban populace while his de facto position was praefectus 
urbi. There is evidence that he was of a merciful disposition (or alter- 
natively that he had tailored his persona to fit the regime’s propaganda 
emphasis on clementia in its early years), and this may have brought him 
genuine popularity when he was most in the public eye, i.e. during his 
charge of Rome.” Acclamation of Maecenas as praefectus urbi would also 
have introduced, most aptly from a contemporary viewpoint, the standard 
connotations of ancient acclamations, notably divine inspiration (made 
much of by the diui filius) and unanimity”’ (i.e. concordia, one of the fre- 
quent political cliches of the late republic and early empire).’® The latter of 
these especially would have been relevant in the aftermath of Actium: the 
civil war did not end until the latter part of 30 B.C., pacification was still 
going on in the Gauls and elsewhere, and the conspiracy of the younger M. 
Aemilius Lepidus had just been crushed at Rome — by Maecenas. 

If the acclamation took place in 31-29 B.C., the uile Sabinum laid 
down then had to be drinkable” by the time Odes 1.20 was written. Galen, 
quoted by Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 1.27B, states unequivocally that 
Sabine wines were ready for drinking when they were seven years old, but 
were drinkable up to fifteen years old: 

πάντων δὲ τούτων ὁ Σαβῖνος κουφότερος, ἀπὸ ἐτῶν ἑπτὰ ἐπιτήδειος πίνεσθαι 

μέχρι πεντεκαίδεκα. 

The Sabine is lighter than all these, and is suitable for drinking from seven years 

up to fifteen years. 

The second stanza of Horace’s Soracte ode, which apparently contradicts 
Galen on this point, need not in fact do so: 

dissolue frigus ligna super foco 

large reponens atque benignius 


|deprome quadrimum Sabina 
o Thaliarche, merum diota. (Odes 1.9.5-8) 


56 Cf. Andre (1967) 30, 78; RE s.v. Maecenas col. 217. This was both part of 
Maecenas’ philosophical position and linked to his general personal tendency 
towards ‘“liberalisme’: cf. Andre (1967) Index Rerum Notabilium s.v. 

57 Roueche (1984) 187f. 

58 On the importance of Concordia in the first century B.C. cf. e.g. Weinstock (1971) 
Index I s.v.; Cairns (1989) ch. 4. 

59 This leads Tchernia (1986) 207 to conclude about Horace’s Sabine wine of Odes 
1.20 that it had been in amphora ‘pendant plusieurs anne&es, huit peut-£tre’. 

60 Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) (on Odes 1.20.1 Sabinum), referring to this passage, say 
that Sabine wine ‘could keep from seven to fifteen years’ (Galen seems rather to be 
speaking of maturation). They interpret Odes 1.9.7 as referring to a four-year-old 
Sabine wine. 
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Horace does not actually say that the wine here is Sabine, only the am- 
phora. This admittedly literal reading would give Odes 1.9 a mixture of 
Greek and Roman elements which is the converse of that in Odes 1.20. In 
1.20 a Sabine wine was laid down in a Greek amphora; in 1.9 an uniden- 
tified wine has been laid down in a Sabine amphora, which however is 
given the Greek name diota (cf. cantharis in Odes 1.20.2). Horace may 
thus be characterising the wine of 1.9 as Greek, particularly since the 
phrase “four-year old wine’ has Theocritean parallels.‘' This interpretation 
also fits the overall pattern of Odes 1.9, which has throughout a balance of 
Greek (coming from its Alcaic models) and Roman: set within sight of 
Italian Soracte (1f.), it addresses “Thaliarchus’ (8), and exudes the atmo- 
sphere ofthe Greek Iyric symposium. 

There is however another possibility about the wine of Odes 1.9. A 
further passage of Galen (10.484f., on which see also above, 82) tells a 
more complicated story about Sabine wine, suggesting that a uile Sabinum 
might mature sooner than seven years. Here Galen is distinguishing be- 
tween younger, ‘“watery’ wines and older, stronger wines. He then says διὸ 
καὶ θᾶττον ἐτῶν ἕξ ὁ εὐγενὴς Σαβῖνος οὐκ ἐπιτήδειος ... (hence the 
“noble” Sabine is not fit to drink before six years’) before going on to 
explain the term ‘noble’: εὐγενῆ δ᾽ ὀνομάζω τὸν αὐστηρόν (‘by “noble “ I 
mean the “dry” wine’) and to note that the distinction applies not just to 
Sabine wine, but to certain other kinds ἴοο. Galen’s distinctions are by no 
means crystal clear. But he cannot be claiming that all sweet wines are 
‘“watery’, and that all dry wines are strong. It must simply be that in certain 
regions the “noble’ wine is dry, which of course does not mean that the 
“non-noble’ wines of these same regions are sweet. The ‘six years’ for 
maturing a ‘noble’ Sabine of this passage (exclusive reckoning?) can easily 
be reconciled with the ‘seven years’ (inclusive reckoning?) for maturing 
“the Sabine’ (1.6. a ‘noble’ Sabine?) of the first Galen passage. But presu- 
mably the specification ‘noble Sabine’ at 10.484ff. implies that a “watery’ 
Sabine would be ready to drink before six years. How much earlier we do 
not know. If four years was possible, the wine at Odes 1.9.7f. might there- 
fore be Sabine. 

As for the date of composition, or final adaptation, of Odes 1.20, the 
Odes were published as a three-book collection in 24/23 B.C. Nisbet- 
Hubbard (1970) xxvii—xxxvii argue that ‘the first book for the most part is 
earlier than the second, and the second than the third’ (xxviii). But they 


61 Theoer. 14. 7.147; 14.15f., cf. Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 120 on Odes 1.9.7. 

62 Cf. above, and n.23. Galen at 10.831 speaks of a ‘noble’ Tiburtine wine, and then 
says: “there is another kind of Tiburtine which is light and, like Sabine wine, not 
very astringent’; here Galen is presumably thinking only of the “non-noble’ Sabine. 
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specify a fair number of exceptions |(xxix-xxx). To the extent that Odes 
1.20 is an internal ‘second preface’ to Book 1, it may be another exception, 
datable to the latter phase of composition, i.e. 25-23 B.C., when Book 1 
and the entire collection were near their present shapes. A uile Sabinum 
laid down as late as 29 B.C. would probably have been ready to drink by 
25 B.C. (particularly if the ‘four-year-old’ wine of Odes 1.9 was also Sa- 
bine). A fortiori that same uile Sabinum would have been drinkable if the 
date of laying down was earlier“ or the date of composition later. That also 
applies if the date of publication of the collection (24/23 B.C.), not the date 
of completion of 1.20, is the relevant factor. It must be said however that 
uile Sabinum does not point specifically to 31-29 B.C. as the period of 
Maecenas’ acclamation. Horace clearly expected his readers to date the 
acclamation first, and then to fit the uile Sabinum in subsequently. 

Before we leave the acclamation, it should be observed that here too 
Maecenas’ Epicureanism is involved. Macleod (1979a) 24 = (1983) 228 
pointed out that ‘the depreciation of public acclaim’ was ‘characteristic of 
Epicurus’.°* In the preceding generation Cicero had imagined Philodemus’ 
patron, Piso, as speaking disparagingly qua Epicurean about such honours: 

inania sunt ἰδία, mihi crede, delectamenta paene puerorum, captare plausus, uehi 

per urbem, conspici uelle. quibus ex rebus nihil est quod solidum tenere, nihil quod 

referre ad uoluptatem corporis possis. (In Pisonem 60) 
Macleod moved from this observation, via an exploration of the contrast 
which Horace creates in the final stanza between himself and Maecenas, to 
the notion that ‘the praises of his friend’s success include reservations 
about it’ (1979a) 25 = (1983) 229.° Cairns (1972) 241 (quoted above 82) 
had already countered this sort of approach to Odes 1.20 by pointing out 
that Horace’s private celebration guarantees the sincerity of his praise of 
Maecenas’ public success; DuQuesnay, discussing the relationship 
between Horace and Maecenas, rightly points out that such interpretations 


63 (ἢ Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) xxix, 243£., and (1978) 272, 201. They tentatively date 
Horace’s escape from the falling tree to 33 B.C. and regard it as ‘associated in 
time’ with Maecenas’ recovery from illness ((1978) 20), while conceding that 
‘Horace no doubt exaggerates the temporal coincidence’ ((1978) 272). They also 
date Odes 3.8 to 25 B.C. ((1978) 201). In fact it is hard (pace Nisbet-Hubbard 
(1978) 272, 2821.) to see why the astrological material of Odes 2.17 requires a 
genuine temporal link between the two incidents. 

64 Cf£. also his n.14, citing Epicur. Gnom. Καί. 29, 81, KD 7, fr. 208 (Usener) and Cic. 
In Pis. 60, quoted below. 

65 Cf£. also the equally groundless suggestion of Andre (1967) 27 that the opposition 
between uile Sabinum and Falernum is an ‘allusion malicieuse aux goüts de luxe 
de Mecene’. 
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rest on misunderstandings of the nature of Roman society.” Hence I do not 
believe that Horace is in any way distancing himself from Maecenas’ ac- 
clamation. Rather Horace is implying a different, but thoroughly Epi- 
curean, position which wittily anticipates any objection that might be made 
to the acclamation of the Epicurean Maecenas on the basis of Epicurus’ 
dismissal of public acclaim. Horace’s implied ‘Epicurean’ position is that, 
although for a good Epicurean like Maecenas the plausus may not have 
created physical pleasure, the wine |which commemorates the plausus 
(even ifit is a uile Sabinum) will certainly do so ! 


5. Some Verbal and Conceptual Elegances? 


At line 5 the reading with manuscript authority is care. Bentley preferred 
Lambinus’ conjecture clare, which has also found favour recently with a 
number of scholars, including Nisbet and Hubbard.°’ Others have reite- 
rated support for care.°* There are advantages in both care and clare, and 
either provides a good antithesis to uile (1);°” hence it is unlikely that there 
will ever be scholarly consensus about this problem. My own view is that 
the case for care is marginally stronger, even if the phrase care Maecenas 
eques remains in need of more explanation than it has received. dilecte 
Maecenas” in Odes 2.20.7 and φίλτατε Πείσων in Philodemus’ epigram to 
Piso a)" are especially persuasive in favour of care. Again, there are 
weaknesses in some of the arguments for clare. Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 
249 are wrong to deny that being an eques was ‘a mark of high 


66 Cf. DuQuesnay (1984) 25: “If he [Horace] had then gone on to express in his 
works distaste for or disapproval of what Maecenas stood for at that time he could 
not have expected this to be taken as a sign of a praiseworthy independent spirit or 
the fulfilment of some mystical duty as a poet to be subversive and to question the 
nature of his society. It would have been taken simply as a sign of impudence and 
churlish ingratitude.’ 

67 Moritz (1968) 119; Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 248f.; Syndikus (1972) 1.217 with 
n.18; Macleod (1979a) 23 = (1983) 227. 

68 Race (1978) 189£.' Murray (1985) 45 n.20. Shackleton Bailey (1982) 90 is ambi- 
valent: he first says that clare is ‘probably right’, and then points to Odes 2.17.T£. 
as a parallel supporting care in the sense ‘dear to others’. 

69 For carus/uilis, see above n.17. For clarus/uilis, cf. e.g. Livy 9.26.22. 

70 But cf., on the opposite side, Odes 3.16.20 Maecenas, equitum decus (in a parallel 
location within Odes 3, as was pointed out by Moritz (1968) 119); Prop. 3.9.1 
Maecenas, eques Etrusco de sanguine regum. 

71 Topos B2 of the kletikon is: ‘A relationship of love or affection between the 
speaker and the addressee’: cf. DuQuesnay (1981) 90, 92. 
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distinction’;’” and their claim that clarus “was a word normally reserved 
for senators’ is, in so far as it is true,” double-edged, particularly as the 
claim is expanded by Macleod (1979a) 23 = (1983) 227. For it is not ob- 
vious that an egues who had remained one by choice would have thought it 
a compliment to be addressed in a published poem with an epithet linked 
with senators.’* 

I would not, then, emend care, but regard it as conveying affection for 
Maecenas explicitly. The interest in verbal elegance shown in uile/care is 
further exemplified in Odes 1.20 by another sophistication also involving 
uile: leui (3) is an anagram of uile (1), or, as a Roman might have seen it, 
reversing the syllables of either makes it the οἴμοι." Difference of quantity 
(urle/leut) is immaterial in such cases.’® Perhaps there is also an etymolo- 
gical aspect to uile: some MSS of Isidore, Origines 10.279 offer: uilis, a 
uilla; nullius enim urbanitatis est, which fits well the common perception 
that Sabinum (1) alludes to Horace’s ‘Sabine farm’ (see $1 and Appendix). 
In another direction uile might hint at uillum, “wine”. A final piece of 
word play appears in conditum (3), datus (3) and redderet (7), and involves 
the ancient rhetorical and poetic device of combining simple and com- 
pound verbs.”® 


6. Paterni Fluminis - Vaticani Montis: the Etruscan Connection 


The similarities between Odes 1.20 and Odes 1.1 in their emphasis on 
Maecenas’ Etruscan ancestry have already been mentioned ($1). In 1.1.1 
|Maecenas is descended from the kings of Etruria. In 1.20.5f. the Tiber is 
his ‘paternal river’. It has been noted that the Tiber rises in the territory of 
Arezzo, Maecenas’ home town, and there has been (probably correct) 


72 Cf. above, n.14. 

73 Shackleton Bailey (1982) 90 notes that not clarus, but clarissimus is used of 
“particularly distinguished Senators’. 

74  illustris is used of some equites, cf. Brunt (1983) 62 n.139. 

75 Such observations, which conform with the principles of Varronian etymology, do 
not imply acceptance of the approach of Ahl (1985). 

76 (ἢ Wölfflin (1893) 425. 

77 For the equivalence, cf. Maltby (1991) s.v. uillum. 

78 (ἢ Macleod (1979a) 231. = (1983) 2271. for discussion of this device in Odes 1.20. 
He takes conditum to imply ‘seclusion and duration’, in contrast with the applause 
“publicly “given” and “given again”, but on one day only’ (24 = 228). Cellaring in 
antiquity would put one wine among many, and not necessarily for long, since 
wines had to be kept in amphora and in a cool place. In the word-play I would 
rather see: the applause ‘given’; its ‘reduplication’ by the echo; and its further 
‘reinforcement’ (con-) in the laying down. 
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speculation that Maecenas claimed descent from the Etruscan kings, 
Tarchon or Tyrrhenus.”” But this is only the tip of the Etruscan iceberg in 
Odes 1.20. To begin with, by calling the Tiber Maecenas’ paternum 
flumen, Horace is also taking up a position in a popular etymological 
controversy. There were several ancient theories about the name Tiberis or 
Thybris, some of which argued for a Latin or ‘Aboriginal’, rather than an 
Etruscan, origin for it. The dispute was alive in Horace’s day. Varro writes: 
sed de Tiberis nomine anceps historia. nam et suum Etruria et Latium 
suum esse credit (De Lingua Latina 5.30). Horace is subscribing to the 
Etruscan origin theory, probably in the form attested in this same passage 
of Varro and elsewhere,"” i.e. that it was named after an Etruscan king of 
Veii (cf. atauis ... regibus, Odes 1.1.1). Indeed the phrase paternum flumen 
might even imply that this king (Thebris or Thybris or Tybris) was among 
Maecenas’ royal Etruscan ancestors. Virgil in his Tuscum ... Tiberim 
(Georgics 1.499) and his Tyrrhenum ad Thybrim (Aeneid 7.242) is also 
patently espousing a version which made the name of the river Etruscan. 
Maecenas’ poets were thus typically loyal to their patron’s ‘nationalistic’ 
and royal pretensions in declaring the river ‘Etruscan’: Augustan literature 
has in general a pro-Etruscan bias, which may owe much to the influence 
of Maecenas, both as literary patron and as politician. 

What, then, is the role of the Vatican hill? Why is it, and not another 
hill or hills, or indeed all the hills of Rome, said to have echoed the ap- 
plause given to Maecenas? No doubt the topography of the Theatre of 
Pompey is significant; and Horace certainly wants to locate the accla- 
mation there. This must in part be because it actually took place there. But 
given that the acclamation was probably an organised event (see $4), the 
fact that it was organised to occur there should also be significant. Not only 
had Cn. Pompeius Magnus built the theatre, but it continued to be asso- 
ciated with his family into the 30s. Manifestations in favour of the for- 
merly proscribed aedile M. Oppius, orchestrated by Pompeians, had taken 
place there in 37 ΒΟ. δ᾽ as had demonstrations against M. Titius, the killer 
of Sex. Pompeius, around 35 B.C.” The acclamation of Maecenas in the 
Theatre of Pompey may therefore have been intended in part to signal its 
purging from Pompeian associations. 

No doubt also, as commentators report, the fact that there was an echo 
in the area of the Vatican to some extent explains Horace’s choice of it to 


79 (ἢ e.g. Putnam (1968-9) 155; Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 3£. (on Odes 1.1.1 atauis 
regibus), 249; Wiseman (1987) 304. 

80 (ἢ Maltby (1991) s.vv. Thybris (2), Tiberis. 

81 (ἢ Dio 48.53.4-6; App. BC 4.41. 

82 (ἢ Velleius Paterculus 2.79.6; Dio 48.30.5f. 
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echo Maecenas’ acclamation. But Horace’s imagination was not |restricted 
in such ways; and in any case it is his conjunction of emphasis upon both 
the Tiber and the Vatican which needs to be explained.” As every Roman 
knew, the Tiber had been the boundary between early Rome and the Etrus- 
cans, whose territory began on the other bank. When this concept is com- 
bined with a piece of evidence linking the Vatican, the Etruscans and the 
etymology ofthe word Vaticanus, a pattern emerges: 

Vaticanus collis appellatus est, quod eo potitus sit populus Romanus uatum 

responso expulsis Etruscis. (Paulus Festus 379 Lindsay) 
The story behind this passage is obscure, but even so it explains Horace’s 
choice of the Vatican hill as the one to echo the acclaim for the Etruscan 
Maecenas. First of all the Vatican was originally an Etruscan hill, the be- 
ginning of their territory across the Tiber boundary. The fact that Maecenas 
has been acclaimed in Rome, and that the Vatican had echoed this acclaim, 
almost implies a return to the Etruscans of their lost territory. The phrase 
uatum responso, which etymologises Vaticanus, may point in further direc- 
tions:”” inter alia Horace may be emphasising his own poetic com- 
memoration of the event as uates.”” 

Another possible factor is that the Tiber was a healing river, was 
worshipped as such, and was associated with the temple of Asclepius on 
the Insula Tiberina; many ex uoto tablets have been recovered from the 
waters of the Tiber.*® It might seem mere coincidence that the Tiber is 
called Maecenas’ paternum flumen when echoing applause for his recovery 
from an illness, particularly since in Odes 2.17.22-4 Maecenas’ cure is 
attributed to his birth-god Jupiter. But the Tiber in his healing role was 
linked too with Veiovis, whose cella was also sited on the /Insula 
T iberina;”" and Veiovis, the ancestral god of the ται, ὃ was most 
frequently identified with Jupiter.” 


83 Putnam (1968-9) 157 n.12 and Macleod (1979a) 24f. = (1983) 228f. point out that 
Formiani and Vaticani rhyme and come at the same place in their respective 
stanzas, while colles and montis are similar. If this is significant, Putnam’s 
observation (156 n.9) that the Vatican hill produced a bad wine (cf. also G. Radke 
in RE s.v. Vaticanus col. 491) might be apposite. In a poem so full of wine interest 
there could be a covert joke, 1.6. ‘my Sabine wine is modest, Maecenas, but, after 
all, the “Etruscan” Vaticanus [see below] is not so good at producing wine either’. 

84 Putnam (1968-9) 156 n.9 notes the relevance of etymologies involving uates and 
uaticinium. 

85 It is remotely possible that Horace could be implying that the spoken element in 
the acclamation of Maecenas was an omen, since omen was linked by the Romans 
with os/oris and indeed was derived by them from osmen, cf. Maltby (1991) s.v. 
omen. 

86 Le Gall (1953) 67-82. 

87 Le Gall (1953) 106-9. 
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7. The Dilemma of Stanza 3: Invitation or not? 


The final stanza of Odes 1.20 has been a battle-ground for interpreters, and 
the view of it which, through its advocacy by Nisbet and Hubbard, still 
appears to hold the field, may in part be responsible for the ode’s low 
standing. The focus of the problem is bibes (10): is it a future of invitation, 
or a concessive future? Each is equally possible in terms of Latin grammar, 
and Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) ad loc., who accept the Jlatter, understand 
bibes to mean ‘you can drink’ (1.6. “in your own home’). So, according to 
them, Horace means “You can drink Caecuban, Calenian, Falernian, and 
Formian, but I have none of them’ (250f.). They adopt this interpretation in 
essence because they see no distinction between the two groupings of 
wines in stanza 3, Caecuban and Calenian in the first clause (9f.), Falernian 
and Formian Hills in the second clause (10-12). All these wines, they cor- 
rectly state, are ‘famous wines, much better than Sabinum’ (250). Hence, 
they imply, Horace cannot be saying ‘I am able to offer you Caecuban and 
Calenian, but I don’t have Falernian and Hills of Formiae’, because all 
these wines are of equal quality. Nisbet and Hubbard refer to their note on 
Odes 1.7.1 for parallels to the sentence structure required by their inter- 
pretation. 

The bibes problem, like the care/clare dispute, is unlikely to be 
resolved decisively. My own view, however, is that bibes is a future of 
invitation, and that Horace offers Caecuban and Calenian to Maecenas but 
not Falernian and Formian. If correct, this approach would enhance the 
ode, which in itself may be a further point in its favour. Precisely because 
my arguments cannot be decisive, I set them down in compressed form. 


1) The linguistic ‘parallels’ offered by Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) on Odes 

1.7.1 to support their interpretation of bibes as a concessive future are 

certainly of interest for the study of Horatian style in the Odes. But 

none is truly parallel to stanza 3 of Odes 1.20 — and they do not 

parallel one another. 

potabis (1), pace Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) ad loc., is unequivocally a 

future of invitation meaning ‘come and drink’. Their own parallels de- 

monstrate this clearly.”” 

3) The same word bibes (10) is used as a future of invitation at Horace, 
Epistles 1.5, in another uocatio, this time addressed to Torquatus: uina 
bibes iterum Tauro diffusa palustris / inter Minturnas Sinuessanumque 


2 


— 


88 (ἢ Weinstock (1971) $ff., 85, 292. 
89 (ἢ Kl. P. s.v. Veiovis; Weinstock (1971) 8f£f. 


90 Some useful parallels were assembled by Schulze (1916) 286; others were added 
by Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 246 on Odes 1.20.1 potabis. 
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6) 
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Petrinum (4f.). The periphrastic reference to the wine’s manufacture 
there is reminiscent of the way the Calenian is described in prelo 
domitam Caleno /tu bibes uuam, Odes 1.20.9f. 

Odes 1.20, like many Horatian odes, is composed in ‘ring’ form, with 
uile ... Sabinum (1) answered by Calenum etc. (9f.),; and the two 
futures, potabis (1) and bibes (10), likewise answer each other.” To 
make the first a future of invitation = “you will drink’, and the second a 
concessive future = ‘you will not drink’, is very difficult. 

The polyptoton zibi (4), πρὶ (7), tu (10) (a figure imitating a 
characteristic early Greek Iyric ornament), binds the ode gram- 
matically and in sense, making it yet more unlikely that tu bibes could 
refer to a |different occasion altogether. Again, the addition of the per- 
sonal, affectionate, and possibly honorific,” tu to bibes in 10 would 
have been inappropriate if bibes were notan invitation.”* 

If Horace had contravened his readers’ expectations in such a radical 
way (1.6. by making bibes mean in effect ‘you will not drink’) at such 
an advanced stage in the poem, he might well have faced incompre- 
hension. 

While it is true that one of the commonplaces of the humble uocatio is 
that the host should say what he cannot offer, or alternatively what the 
guest will miss by accepting his invitation,” this expectation is in any 
case satisfied by lines 11f., where Horace certainly says that Falernian 
and Formian are wines he cannot offer Maecenas. 


If, then, bibes, like potabis, is a future of invitation, so that in stanza 3 
Maecenas is offered Caecuban and Calenian wine, but not Falernian or 
Formian, this feature would again recall Philodemus’ epigram to Piso: like 
Philodemus, Horace would be stressing what he can and cannot give his 
patron; and Horace’s offer of the better wines, Caecuban and Calenian, 
near the end of his ode would be a remote and oblique echo of Philodemus’ 
more optimistic statement at the end of his epigram to Piso: ἄξομεν ἐκ 
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Putnam (1968-9) 157 n.12 explores further elements of balance between stanzas 2 
and 3. 

Γῇ e.g. Archil. fr. 115 West; Anacr. 359 Page (PMG); Sappho fr. 1.15ff. Lobel- 
Page. Polyptoton is the repetition of a (pro)noun in different cases: see e.g. Quint. 
9.3.37. 

An honorific tone might derive from analogous Du-Stil (second-person address) 
used in hymns to the gods. 

The personal touches which frequent uses of fuus and fu can give to an invitation 
can be illustrated from e.g. Mart. 5.78.3, 12, 16, 19, 24, 32; Sidon. Apollinar. 
Carm. 17.4, 5, 6,14, 19, 20. 

E.g. Philod. AP 11.44.3£.; Cat. 13; Sidon. Apollinar. Carm. 17.5ff. 
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λιτῆς (Ξ uile) εἰκάδα πιοτέρην, itself a conventional motif.”° But the 
scenario of stanza 3 still needs to be explained. Of course Horace is not 
untrue to his Iyric persona in offering Maecenas Caecuban and Calenian: 
Horace drinks Caecuban elsewhere in the Odes (1.37.5. 3.28.3) and he 
offers Calenian to “Vergilius’ at Odes 4.12.14-16. But Horace could as 
easily, qua lyric poet, have given Maecenas Falernian, since he himself 
drinks it at Odes 1.27.10 and 2.11.19. So inspection of parallels from the 
Odes does not explain why or how Horace might distinguish between the 
two groups of wines. What then is the scenario? It reveals itself more 
easily if the dilemma is taken in two parts: first, why are Caecuban and 
Calenian offered, and second, why are Falernian and Formian not offered 
too? A minimal scenario, which takes us to uuam in 10, would be: Horace 
begins by saying to Maecenas: “Come and drink my poor little Sabine 
wine. Its special sentimental association compensates for its quality.’ Then 
he goes on: ‘[but of course] I can offer you Caecuban and Calenian [too]’, 
1.6. ‘if you don’t want to drink the Sabine all evening.’ 

There are some obvious advantages in allowing that Horace offers 
Maecenas Caecuban and Calenian. In this way Odes 1.20, which, after all, 
supposedly reports Horace’s association with his patron, a well-known 
member of contemporary Roman society, reflects more truly Horace’s |real 
position in that society, i.e. as perfectly able to afford good wines. In 
addition Odes 1.20 becomes a further expression of Horace’s gratitude and 
indebtedness to Maecenas. Horace had become Maecenas’ cliens in 38 
B.C., and had received from him his Sabine farm before 31 B.C. (see Ap- 
pendix). For all the professional poverty of poets, Horace could not 
publicly represent himself in 25-23 B.C. as so poor that he could give his 
patron only a uile Sabinum. That would have reflected badly on Maecenas, 
hinting that he was an ungenerous patronus, something which elsewhere 
the lyric Horace is at pains to deny. Horace says at Odes 2.18.14 that he is 
satis beatus unicis Sabinis, and so he does not ask his potens amicus (i.e. 
Maecenas) for more (12f., see Appendix). Finally, by showing himself able 
to afford some of the luxury wines his patron liked, Horace is presenting at 
the end of the ode a greater appearance of being on a level with Maecenas, 
although not fully so, as we shall see below. This would have provided 
further confirmation that the ode is sincere in its sentiments: antiquity 
classified friendships in terms of relative status, considered equality, in one 


96 Gigante (1985) 861-3 refutes earlier misinterpretations of this line. 
97 This parallel would fail, however, if, as Hardie (1977) 123ff. suggests, the speakers 
of this ode are the Salii. 
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sense or another, to be a desirable feature of friendships, and linked 
equality in friendship with affection.”* 

But why does Horace then proclaim that he cannot offer Maecenas 
Falernian and ‘Hills of Formiae’ as well? Unless this can be explained, 
nothing said about the Caecuban and Calenian can stand. One approach, 
which temporarily shelves the question whether or not the two pairs of 
wines are distinct qua wines, is to suppose that Horace is pointing out that 
the variety of excellent wines he can offer Maecenas at one time is limited, 
because, unlike him, he is not very wealthy. This explanation preserves the 
social distance between client and patron; and the modelling of Odes 1.20 
upon Philodemus’ epigram, along with Maecenas’ conspicuous Epicu- 
reanism, hints that once more a philosophical concept underlies it. This is 
again αὐτάρκεια (‘self-sufficiency’, “independence’), which surfaced al- 
ready in the uile Sabinum, where uile translates the Epicurean technical 
term λιτός," used also by Philodemus at the beginning and end (1 and 8) of 
his epigram to Piso.'”" A much quoted'”' passage of Epicurus’ Letter to 
Menoeceus may be relevant: 

Kai τὴν αὐτάρκειαν δὲ ἀγαθὸν μέγα νομίζομεν, οὐχ ἵνα πάντως τοῖς ὀλίγοις 

χρώμεθα, ἀλλ᾽ ὅπως, ἐὰν μὴ ἔχωμεν τὰ πολλά, τοῖς ὀλίγοις ἀρκώμεθα, 

πεπεισμένοι γνησίως ὅτι ἥδιστα πολυτελείας ἀπολαύουσιν οἱ ἥκιστα ταύτης 
δεόμενοι, ... (130.5-8 Arrighetti) 

We consider self-sufficiency to be a great good, not so that we may always have 

few things, but so that, if we do not have many things |we can be content with few, 

being truly convinced that those people get sweetest enjoyment from luxury who 
need it least ... 
Maecenas, as well as being happy with the uile Sabinum, will, like a good 
Epicurean, enjoy the better wines, the Caecuban and the Calenian. But then 
again, he will not be rendered unhappy by the limitations of Horace’s 
wealth, which do not allow Horace to offer him also Falernian and wine 
from the Formian hills. 

As noted, this explanation does not require that the pairs Caecuban/ 
Calenian and Falernian/Formian were distinguishable in antiquity qua 
wines; and if there was no such distinction, the matter can rest there. If 
they were distinguishable, then the explanation already given, and its 


98 The locus classicus on friendship is Arist. NE 1155a ff. These concepts are 
explored there in combination with many others. 

99 On Aırög = uilis as a key Epicurean term, cf. Gigante (1985) 858f., referring to 
predecessors, esp. Hiltbrunner (1972). 

100 Nicaenetus 4.3 Gow-Page also uses the adjective. DuQuesnay (1981) 92 classifies 
this epigram as an invitation. 

101 (ἢ above, n.37. This passage is also quoted by Gigante (1985) 858, but to another 
point. 
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interpretative consequences, can still stand. However other supplementary 
conclusions may be deducible from it. An account of thirty-three'”” Italian 
wines by Galen in Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 1.26C-27D may indicate a 
difference. Athenaeus prefaces (25F) Galen’s account with the observation 
that in Homer old men, as well as young men, sleep with women. This 
leads to a Pindaric quotation (Olympian 9.48f.) ‘old wine and the flowers 
of new songs’ and to the lines attributed to both Eubulus (fr. 122 K-A) and 
Alexis (fr. 284 K-A) about how strange it is that hetaerae like old wine, 
but young men. Subsequent discussion of the healthful properties of old 
wine modulates briefly into more general oenological remarks before 
returning firmly to the question of wines’ age in Galen’s account (26C). 
The wines of Odes 1.20 appear in the following positions in it: Falernian 1; 
Formian 6; Calenian 18; Caecuban 19; Sabine 21. Factors other than 
maturation time, such as quality and length of keeping, complicate the 
order; but the underlying ordering principle is age when drinkable. Thus 
Falernian (1) is ready at 10 years and is (?)good from fifteen to twenty 
years; both sorts of Alban (2) are at their best after fifteen; Sorrentine (3) 
requires twenty-five years to be drinkable, but only those accustomed to it 
can tolerate it even then; and so forth. Often the reader seems to be 
expected to work out a wine’s maturation period by combining its 
character and its location in the account; indeed as the account proceeds, 
fewer wines are given specific maturation periods. From Spoletine (24) on, 
none is, which probably means that these last wines required the ancient 
minimum. 

Galen’s account, then, has the following rough divisions, not always 
clearly marked: 


A. 1-5 Falernian — Privernian: fifteen years up 

B. 6-8 Formian — Statan (no age given): ?between A and C? 

C. 9-13 _Tiburtine -- Marsic: ten years 

|D. 14-23 Ulban — Nomentan, including Calenian (18), Caecuban (19) 
and Sabine (21): five years up. 

E. 24-33 Spoletine -- Mamertine (no age given): ?less than five years? 


If these divisions are meaningful, then a difference emerges between Cae- 
cuban and Calenian on one hand and Falernian and Formian on the other. 
Falernian heads Galen’s account, and requires a long maturation, 10 years 
minimum, but fifteen to be (?)good (the text here is probably defective). 
Formian also comes near the beginning, in sixth place. True, the de- 
scription of Formian is not easy to analyse 


τούτῳ ἐμφερὴς ὁ Φορμιανός, ταχὺ δὲ ἀκμάζει καὶ λιπαρώτερός ἐστιν αὐτοῦ. 


102 Thirty-two are introduced and characterised. One (Praenestine) is mentioned only 
in acomparison. The text is lacunose, and it — and others — may have fallen out. 
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Formian is similar [to Privernian], but it matures quickly, and is more oily [than 

Privernian]. 

It might at first seem as though ‘it matures quickly’ destroys the difference, 
and even refutes the idea that age of drinkability has ordered the list. But in 
fact Galen is concentrating also at this point on comparing each wine with 
a predecessor. Here Formian is being compared with Privernian (5). For- 
mian is more ‘oily’ than Privernian, which in turn is thinner than Rhegine 
(4), although Privernian is seemingly ready, like Rhegine, at fifteen years. 
Rhegine in turn is “oilier’ than Sorrentine (3) (which takes twenty-five 
years to mature). “Oiliness’ then reduces maturation time, and so pre- 
sumably Formian ‘matures quickly’ only in comparison with Privernian, 
1.e. in less than fifteen years. Formian, then, probably falls into an “over ten 
years’ bracket. 

Caecuban and Calenian come together around the middle of the 
account (19 and 20) and neither has a specific maturation time attached. 
Wines 14-23 do seem to constitute a group, but they are obviously not 
ordered strictly by length of maturation. Five years is specified for the first 
(Ulban, 14), but then Sabine (21) requires seven years and Signine (22) six. 
There is certainly some textual disturbance at the beginning of 27A, and 
something which might have explained the early appearance of Ulban may 
have been lost. But when he comes to Sabine (27B.1) Galen says that it is 
“lighter’ than ‘all these? (i.e. the preceding wines). It is not clear how far 
back ‘all these’ extends, but it should at least include Calenian (18) and 
Caecuban (19), and these ought to have required longer than Sabine. This 
is confirmed by what Galen writes about Caecuban. It is ‘also [i.e. as well 
as Calenian] a noble wine, overpowering and strong’ and matures ‘after a 
number of years’ (edyevng δὲ Kai ὁ |Kaikovßog, πληκτικός, εὔτονος: 
παλαιοῦται δὲ μετὰ ἱκανὰ ἔτη, 27A). The phrase ἱκανὰ ἔτη is regrettably 
vague, but it must indicate longer than the times for the preceding wines, 
including Ulban, and also, as noted, longer than the seven years needed for 
Sabine. Calenian should be similar; it must at all events have required less 
maturing than Falernian, since Galen states that it is ‘light, more digestible 
than Falernian’ (κοῦφος, τοῦ Φαλερίνου εὐστομαχώτερος, 27A). 

Seemingly, then, the wines which Horace can offer Maecenas have a 
significantly shorter maturation time than those he cannot. This hypothesis 
is not weakened by the other surviving ancient account of a number of 
Italian wines, Pliny, Historia naturalis 1.14.60ff., which may in substance 
date from the Augustan period. Pliny first describes the wines preferred by 
Livia and Augustus, then the others, beginning with Caecuban, which, he 
claims, is no longer available, the vineyards having been destroyed (61). 
Caecuban he clearly regards as having been the best wine; then he moves 
on to Falernian with: secunda nobilitas Falerno agro est ... (62). The 
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remainder of Pliny’s account mentions many of the same wines as Galen. 
Some appear at roughly the same place in the two accounts, but many do 
not. This is because the ordering criteria differ, Pliny’s being based on their 
merits, Galen’s on their maturation period. Galen of course was not pri- 
marily interested in this or in other oenological aspects. Here, as univer- 
sally, he was concerned with the medical effects of wines, frequently, 
although not directly or systematically, linking their length of maturation 
and qualities with health and digestion. 

If the hypothesis stands, what conclusions can be drawn from it — in 
addition of course to those applicable whether or not it stands? First, one 
might suppose that, since maturation time would affect cost,'” the longer 
maturing wines (Falernian and Formian), which Horace cannot give 
Maecenas, must be the more expensive ones. This supposition would have 
Horace continue to stress the wealth difference between himself and Mae- 
cenas, but to underline that he gives Maecenas the best he can. But if 
Pliny’s ‘Augustan’ evaluation is representative, the first wine Horace 
offers Maecenas, Caecuban, is also in absolute terms the finest, which 
would make the offer even more honorific to Maecenas. It is impossible, 
however, to decide this question, since price and quality need not go 
together. More plausibly, Horace might be distinguishing between the two 
classes of wines in terms of health, which was also Galen’s viewpoint. 
Two passages of Dioscorides (5.7 = p.692 Kühn and 5.11 = p.699 Kühn) 
are suggestive in this respect. Both are discussing the characteristics (from 
a medical point of view) of wines of |different ages. Old and new wines 
have their specific disadvantages, while ὁ δὲ μέσος τῇ ἡλικίᾳ ἐκπέφευγε τὰ 
ἀμφότερα ἐλαττώματα: “wine which is intermediate in age lacks the 
damaging aspects of both [old and new]’ (5.7); at 5.11 what is “interme- 
diate in age’ is specified as ὡς οἱ ἀπὸ ζ΄ ἐτῶν. “from seven years old’. All 
three wines which Horace has to offer Maecenas are, then, ‘healthy’ wines, 
neither too old nor too young; indeed Galen commented specifically on the 
digestibility of Calenian (see above). The two wines which Horace cannot 
offer Maecenas are the older, less healthful wines. This distinction might 
help to characterise Horace as concerned about his patron’s health; and 
such a concern would suit Maecenas’ personality and interests. Maecenas, 
although fond of luxury, was obsessed with illness and death;'"* and Epi- 
curus, following in a well-established philosophical tradition, had held that 
simple and inexpensive meals lead to health and fortitude.'”® All this is 


103 Plin. NH 14.57; Tchernia (1986) 36f. 
104 Andre (1967) ch. 1 discusses most aspects of Maecenas’ personality. 
105 Cf. Race (1978) 184. 
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doubly relevant since the ode commemorates a celebration of Maecenas’ 
recovery from illness. 

A possible extra reason for Horace to distinguish between the two 
classes of wines is the history of his relationship with Maecenas, which 
would have been known to many readers. Horace had entered the clientela 
of Maecenas around 38 B.C., having been on the losing side in the civil 
war, something again well known. If Horace had owned around 23 B.C. 
Falernian and Formian wines ready for drinking, with any implication that 
he had owned them since they were made, the wines and his ownership 
might have antedated Horace’s entry into Maecenas’ patronage. They 
would even more certainly have preceded Maecenas’ gift to Horace of the 
Sabine farm. On the other hand Caecuban and Calenian, drinkable at under 
ten years, would have been laid down under Maecenas’ patronage, and 
perhaps also after Horace had been given the Sabine farm. Is such tact on 
Horace’s part unthinkable? 


8. Epilogue 


Latent implications of Horatian odes are particularly hard to unravel 
because ofthe paucity of surviving comparative material; the scant remains 
of early Greek and Hellenistic Iyric and iamb, even if supplemented by 
earlier and later Roman Iyric, form a lacunose background against which to 
study the Odes. This difficulty is compounded by Horace’s thematic range: 
philosophy, past literature, contemporary life, and the semi-imaginary 
universes of the Iyric lover, the poetic priest, and the city-state moralist, all 
these fall within his Iyric |compass. Of course spectacular new papyrus 
discoveries might help considerably; but failing these, progress may 
depend on extending greater interim tolerance to surmises about a single 
Horatian ode which cannot be ‘proved’, but only advanced as plausible, 
particularly in the area studied in this essay, allusive communication 
between the poet and his audience. The hope must be that similar surmises 
can later be made equally plausibly about other odes, so that heuristic 
principles can be established." Naturally the normal constraints of scho- 
larly judgement must be respected: but this method has already paid divi- 
dends. How, for example, could the discovery have been made that Horace 
likes to refer in a single ode to two related religious festivals, if Barr 
(1962) had not proposed on the basis of Odes 1.4 alone that this ode refers 
both to the sacrifice of Faunus held on 13 February at his temple on the 


106 Macleod (1979a) = (1983) 225-35 was clearly moving on the philosophic front 
towards such a methodology (cf. esp. 21 = (1983) 225). 
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Insula Tiberina and to the beginning of the dies parentales, the festival of 
the dead, on the same day? This hypothesis, at first apparently overbold,'” 
has subsequently been confirmed by the detection of parallel references to 
linked festivals in other odes.'”* Similarly the sophistication of Horace’s 
imitatio of literary predecessors was demonstrated in pioneering fashion by 
Hardie (1977). In addition to the known indebtedness of Odes 1.37 to Al- 
caeus fr. 332 Lobel-Page, Hardie argued for major input from Pindar, 
Dithyramb 2. This proposal may have seemed extravagant when it was 
made. It seems less so now, when the complexity of Horatian contami- 
natio, and of Hellenistic and Roman arte allusiva, is better recognised.'” 
The most numerous contributions of this type to the understanding of Ho- 
race’s Odes can of course be found in Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) and (1978), 
particularly where they link the lives, careers, and tastes of Horace’s 
addressees with features of the odes honouring them. 

In this essay hypotheses about Odes 1.20 have appeared which aspire 
at the most to plausibility. Their ultimate confirmation or refutation lies in 
the future, in discoveries which will or will not be made about other 
Horatian odes. Their present support must derive from the convergence of 
their results with the best recent scholarship on Odes 1.20 and its Philo- 
deman model. Gigante!'” cerystallised his interpretation of Philodemus’ 
epigram to Piso (which had also been misprised)''' in the words: ‘poesia e 
filosofia insieme danno un tono consistente e duraturo all’esile epigramma’ 
(‘poetry and philosophy together give the slender epigram a firm and 
enduring tone’). In the case of Horace Odes 1.20 we can probably add to 
philosophy and poetry ‘etymology, oenology, topography, politics, and 
history’; but mutatis mutandis Gigante’s words can also be applied to Odes 
1.20. Equally just is Macleod’s verdict Jabout Odes 1.20: '2 ἧς brevity 
denotes a concentration, not a lack, of thoughts’. Brief though the ode is, it 
says much more than it says. 


107 Itis rejected by Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) on 1.4.11. 

108 Cf. Cairns (1977a) 538-40; (1982) 236-9. 

109 On Horatian mottoes etc. cf. e.g. Cairns (1983a) 33-5 {above, 210-12}. The most 
important breakthrough in the study of imitation over the last two decades has been 
detection of the imitative technique variously named ‘double allusion’, ‘looking 
through’, ‘simultaneous imitation’, or “window reference’. This has now been de- 
monstrated over a wide range of Hellenistic and Roman poetry: cf. e.g. DuQuesnay 
(1977) 54f., 99, Cairns (1979a) ch. 2; Thomas (1986); McKeown (1987) 37-45; 
Clausen (1987) 20f., 61-9; Cairns (1989) chs. 8, 9. 

110 Gigante (1985) 863. 

111 Cf£. for details Gigante (1985) 862, 864. 

112 Macleod (1979a) 22 = (1983) 226. 
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Appendix. Did Maecenas give Horace a ‘Sabine Farm’? 


The view held since antiquity that Maecenas gave Horace his Sabine farm, an 
event usually dated on the basis of Epodes 1.31f. to before 31 B.C., has been 
challenged recently by Bradshaw (1989). Bradshaw points out that no unequi- 
vocal statement of such a gift can be found in Horace, and that the modern 
consensus is based solely on statements found in the Horatian scholia 
(Porphyrio on Epodes 1.31 and Odes 2.18.12-14, and ps.-Acron on Odes 
2.18.12). Bradshaw further notes that the scholiasts may simply be interpreting 
those texts of Horace. Undoubtedly he is correct in his assertions. 

However, it can still be argued that the scholiasts understood these 
Horatian passages correctly, aided no doubt by a tradition of interpretations 
perhaps going back to Horace’s day. Odes 2.18 (as is explained by Nisbet- 
Hubbard (1978) 287£f.) purveys commonplace ψόγος πλούτου (‘attack on 
wealth’) material in terms which, although they contrast ‘poor’ Horace with 
his rich ‘friend’, compliment Maecenas throughout. The key passage for the 
Sabine farm is lines 9-14 (printed without punctuation to discourage 
assumptions about its structure): 

at fides et ingeni 
benigna uena est pauperemque diues 
me petit nihil supra 
deos lacesso nec potentem amicum 
largiora flagito 
satis beatus unicis Sabinis. 
As well as attacking the scholiasts’ credibility in general, Bradshaw raises two 
specific doubts (169ff.): first he questions the older understanding of unicis 
Sabinis as a reference to Horace’s Sabine farm, and instead believes that we 
are ‘bound to take Sabinis to mean “Sabine country” ’ (172); and second he 
thinks that the potens amicus is not Maecenas, but that Horace is generalising. 

These two doubts will be addressed first. Nisbet-Hubbard (1978) 300 on 
unicis Sabinis are not helpful, and are now superseded by Bradshaw 170ff. 
Bradshaw first discusses the controversy over Sabinis between M. Haupt and 
L. Müller in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. In the course of this 
discussion Bradshaw offers two useful pieces of information: 


(1) ‘neuter singular estate names based on fowns are very common’ (171, cf. 
n.20 for Ciceronian examples). 

(2) Latin estate names derived from the names of peoples must be plural (as 
Lachmann and Haupt believed). Secure examples are Pliny Epistles 
5.6.45, Martial 7.31.11, and Juvenal 8.180 (170ff.). 


But Bradshaw goes on to say that these writers are too late and too close 
together in time for their parallels to be decisive in favour of Sabinis meaning 
‘Sabine farm’. He then quotes, only to discount, part of Varro Res rusticae 
1.15 as a parallel from earlier |literature. However, if this Varro parallel is 108 
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taken along with what precedes it, a different perspective emerges. The subject 

is boundaries and ways of marking them, and the speaker is Fundanius: 
ad uiam Salariam in agro Crustumino uidere licet locis aliquot coniunctos aggeres 
cum fossa, ne flumen agris noceat. aggeres faciunt sine fossa: eos quidam uocant 
muros, ut in agro Reatino. quartum fabrile saepimentum est nouissimum, maceria. 
huius fere species quattuor, quod fiunt e lapide, ut in agro Tusculano, quod e 
lateribus coctilibus, ut in agro Gallico, quod e lateribus crudis, ut in agro Sabino, 
quod ex terra et lapillis compositis in formis, ut in Hispania et agro Tarentino. 


Praeterea sine saeptis praedii satione [notis] arborum tutiores fiunt, ne familiae 
rixentur cum uicinis ac limites ex litibus iudicem quaerant. serunt alii circum 
pinos, ut habet uxor in Sabinis, alii cupressos, ut ego habui in Vesuuio, alii ulmos, 
ut multi habent in Crustumino. [The italicised portion only is quoted by 
Bradshaw.] (Res rusticae 1.14.3-15.1) 


In Fundanius’ account of different types of walling, various territories are 
referred to in the normal way, 1.6. as ager x. Among the others in agro Sabino 
duly appears. When Fundanius moves on to trees as boundary markers, he 
talks first of his wife’s practice and then of his own former practice before 
recounting what multi do. The contrast between the preceding in agro Sabino 
of 1.14.4 and in Sabinis, which he uses in speaking of his wife, suggests that 
the latter means “on <her> Sabine farm’. Similarly in Vesuuio is most easily 
taken as “on <my estate on> Vesuvius’. As for in Crustumino, this phrase can 
hardly refer to an estate in that area owned by multi. Presumably Fundanius 
would normally have said in agro Crustumino, as at 1.14.5. But he uses the 
shorter form in Crustumino precisely because he has already used the fuller 
form a short space before. Sabinis at Odes 2.18.14, then, must mean “Sabine 
farm’. 

The other doubt raised by Bradshaw, about Horace’s potens amicus, can 
be dealt with more succinctly. In itself Horace’s text could of course bear 
Bradshaw’s interpretation; and any reader of the Odes who had not grasped the 
relationship between Horace and Maecenas might have thought that Horace 
was generalising. But could any reader who was aware of their relationship not 
have identified Maecenas as Horace’s potens amicus? 

If then Sabinis is the Sabine farm and potentem amicum is Maecenas, what 
is the logic of the passage? Horace claims to possess fides and ingenium (1.6. 
qualities of character and intellect, the latter specifically a poetic virtue) (Al). 
For this reason, he says, the rich man (Β 1) seeks him out, poor though he be. 
So (the asyndeton introduces Horace’s conclusion) he asks nothing more 
(supra) (Cl) of the gods (DI). Obviously the gods gave him his fides and 
ingenium in the first place. The second half of the passage reproduces a 
parallel set of concepts in roughly inverse order, thus creating a chiastic 
structure. Horace does not ask his potens amicus (D2 and B2) for more 
(comparative /argiora) (C2) because he is wealthy and happy (beatus) enough 
with his Sabine farm (A2). The adjectival phrase satis etc. has here an 
explanatory function. The parallel structure discovered in this passage reveals 
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a minor subtlety as well as clinching the main point about the Sabine farm: the 
minor subtlety is that the diuus blends with the potens amicus, who then 
becomes the equivalent of the gods, a nice piece of flattery of Maecenas, and 
one which draws on ancient etymological links between diues and diuus, 
between diuus and deus, and perhaps between deus and dare.''” But, more 
importantly, the parallelism shows that the Sabine farm was given to Horace 
by his potens amicus, since the corresponding fides and ingenium were gifts to 
Horace from the gods. 

|The scholiasts, then, and the tradition which they presumably followed, 
understood Odes 2.18 (Epodes 1.31f.) correctly. There is (pace Bradshaw) no 
criticism of Maecenas in Odes 2.18. Nisbet-Hubbard (1978) 290 have covered 
this matter fully. It should be said however that, paradoxically, nothing 
advanced above damages Bradshaw’s final hypothesis, that Horace’s Sabine 
farm may have been inherited by Horace from his father. This could well have 
been the case, and Maecenas may simply have obtained its restoration to 
Horace following a confiscation in the wake of Philippi, or prevented that 
confiscation in the first place. Such a favour by Maecenas to Horace would 
have been equivalent to the gift to him of the farm.“ 


an ΓΕ Maltby (1991) s.vv. 

This essay is an enlarged version of a paper given in various forms: (1) at the 
conference ‘Culture e lingue classiche (terzo convegno di aggiornamento e di 
didattica)’, Palermo, October 1989; (2) as a James Loeb lecture at Harvard Uni- 
versity in March 1990; and (3) at the Certamen Horatianum IV, Venosa, in May 
1990. I am grateful to those who attended these presentations and offered com- 
ments, as to the editors of this volume, and to Dr Roger Brock, Mr I. M. LeM. 
DuQuesnay, and Mr J. J. Paterson for their advice on the final draft. I alone remain 
responsible for its opinions and errors. 
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Horace Odes 1.22 (and Odes 1.2.39): 
Juba II and the Mauri' 


As this paper progresses it will concentrate mainly on Odes 1.22, but its 
starting point is a phrase from Odes 1.2 which has been viewed as prob- 
lematic for over four hundred years and which has often been thought to 
require emendation. 


1. Mauri peditis at Odes 1.2.39 


The phrase Mauri peditis appears in an apostrophe of Mars: 
sive neglectum genus et nepotes 
respicis auctor, 
heu nimis longo satiate ludo, 
quem iuvat clamor galeaeque leves 
acer et Mauri peditis cruentum 
voltus in hostem; Horace Odes 1.2.3540 


39 Mauri MSs Marsi Faber 


The “infantryman” of line 39 (a collective singular), is one of several ele- 
ments — the others being the “din of war” and “polished helmets” (38) — 
which together delineate a battle, an event which naturally gives the god of 
war pleasure. The Horatian MSS are unanimous in making the poet refer to 
“the visage of a Moorish (Mauri) infantryman glowering at his bloodied 
enemy” (39-40). However, a number of Horatian editors and commen- 
tators, including Bentley, Kiessling and Heinze, Nisbet and Hubbard, and 
Syndikus, have been unimpressed by the notion of the infantryman being 
Moorish and have replaced Mauri with Marsi, an emendation by the 


1 I am grateful to Prof. David Stone, Prof. Svetla Slaveva-Griffin, and Prof. A.J. 
Woodman for their advice on this paper. 
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seventeenth-century scholar Tanaquil Faber. In this way the infantryman is 
transmuted into a Marsian, a member ΟἹ ἃ hardy and war-like Italic tribe.” 

The arguments of the emenders can be found summarised at Nisbet- 
Hubbard (1970) 32-3 (they endorse the emendation), and among them are 
some indubitable facts. Thus in antiquity Moorish soldiers were charac- 
teristically cavalry, not infantry;’ and Horace mentions the Marsi as stout 
warriors elsewhere in military contexts.' But other assertions of Nisbet- 
Hubbard can be disregarded: there is no need to think that “voltus suggests 
not aggression but defiance” or that cruentum must mean “bloodthirsty” 
rather than “blood-stained”, or that hostem refers t0o a Roman. Horace 
could just as easily, or more easily (as will be proposed below), be por- 
traying a Moorish infantryman fighting mercilessly as an ally of Rome and 
giving no quarter to an already bloodied enemy. Moreover, Nisbet- 
Hubbard offer no evidence to support their contention that “the name <of 
the Marsi> was connected with Mars” and I have not been able to find 
any.” On the other hand at least one counter-proposal accepted by some 
scholars who wish to retain Mauri is manifestly weak, viz. Orelli’s sug- 
gestion that Horace is referring to a Moorish cavalryman who has been 
unhorsed. 

What should enjoin caution over rejecting Mauri out of hand is not just 
the unanimity ofthe MSS in offering it but the fact that Mauri goes back at 
least to the second/third century AD: it was the reading of the ancient com- 
mentators Porphyrio and ps.-Acro.° Rather, then, than emending Mauri 
without further ado, it might be more profitable to ask how — always 
supposing that Mauri was what Horace wrote — his more intelligent 
contemporaries might have understood it. 


2 Other emendations, none of which have attracted, or deserve, support are listed by 
Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 33. 

3 850 Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 33. 

4  Epod. 16.3; Od. 2.20.18; 3.5.9; 3.14.18. 

5 The proposition is of course in itself reasonable, but, in default of evidence, such 
an etymology would have to be regarded as ‘creative’, and since Marsi is an 
emendation anyhow, the argument becomes rather removed from the point. 

6 _Porphyrio: Mauri pro cuiuslibet accipe bellicosae gentis <milite?>; speciem enim 
pro genere posuit, Ps.-Acro: Maurum abusive posuit pro quocumque hoste. It is, of 
course, indubitable that their remarks about it show lack of understanding (see 
below). 
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2. Odes 1.22 and King Juba II of Mauretania 


Book 1 contains another ode which points the way to such an under- 
standing: 


Integer vitae scelerisque purus 

non eget Mauris iaculis neque arcu 

nec venenatis gravida sagittis, 
Fusce, pharetra, 


sive per Syrtis iter aestuosas 5 
sive facturus per inhospitalem 
Caucasum vel quae loca fabulosus 

lambit Hydaspes. 


namque me silva lupus in Sabina, 
dum meam canto Lalagen et ultra 10 
terminum curis vagor expeditis, 
fugit inermem, 
quale portentum neque militaris 
Daunias latis alit aesculetis 
nec Iubae tellus generat, leonum 15 
arida nutrix. 
pone me pigris ubi nulla campis 
arbor aestiva recreatur aura, 
quod latus mundi nebulae malusque 
Iuppiter urget, 20 
pone sub curru nimium propinqui 
solis, in terra domibus negata: 
dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
dulce loquentem. Odes 1.22 
In Odes 1.22 Horace recounts how he encountered a wolf in a Sabine wood 
and emerged unharmed from the encounter because of his protected status 
as a virtuous love-poet. Such an individual, Horace declares, needs no 
“Moorish javelins” (Mauris ... iaculis, 1.22.2) or other weaponry, even 
though in his case the wolf was: 
quale portentum neque militaris 
Daunias latis alit aesculetis 
nec Iubae tellus generat, leonum 
arida nutrix. Odes 1.22.13-16 
Here Horace, after referring to his native Apulia, caps his earlier Moorish 
reference of line 2 — and also his subsequent naming in line 5 of the 
Syrtes, associated elsewhere by Horace with both Gaetulia and Mauretania 
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(see below) — by mentioning King Juba II.’ Juba’s history and his 
activities as a learned researcher and monographist are outlined briefly at 
Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 270-71. Nisbet-Hubbard also note Juba’s 
presence with Augustus at Actium and proffer the now abandoned view 
that Juba was translated in 25 BC to a new kingdom of Gaetulia and 
Mauretania. 

More, however, needs to be said about Juba’s role in the Roman world 
over the period when Horace was composing his Odes. Juba was no mere 
scholar. Dio (51.15.6) describes him as having campaigned along with 
Augustus.® What this means is uncertain: it could refer to Actium only; but, 
since Dio writes immediately after this (and in the same sentence) of Au- 
gustus’ restoration of Juba to his father’s kingdom, their joint campaigning 
could have extended throughout Augustus’ Spanish war, which ended in 
25 BC. This latter view has been popular of late,” particularly after the 
abandonment of the older notion that Juba was initially installed by Au- 
gustus in Numidia and then transferred later to Mauretania in 25 Bc.'” That 
notion was based on Dio’s words “his father’s kingdom”, but without it a 
neater interpretation of Dio’s later account (53.26.1-2) under the year 25 
BC of how Juba became king of Mauretania'' can be arrived at: Juba 
earned Mauretania by fighting alongside Augustus in Spain and was given 
it at the end of the war in which he had fought. Mauretania was not “his 
father’s kingdom’” but a substitute for it, since Juba I’s realm was no longer 
in existence, having been carved up between Mauretania and the province 
of Africa." 

Horace obviously had personal contact with Juba and his writings. The 
very fact that Juba is mentioned so prominently in Odes 1.22 indicates that 
Horace was invited (i.e. in effect commissioned) to eulogise Juba; and 
Horace’s multi-dimensional awareness of Juba is visible throughout Odes 


7 For most aspects of Juba II cf. Roller (2003); Schumacher (2008) concentrates on 
his role as a client king. 

8 ἥ te Κλεοπάτρα Ἰούβᾳ τῷ τοῦ Ἰούβου παιδὶ συνῴκησε: τούτῳ γὰρ ὁ Καῖσαρ 
τραφέντι τε ἐν τῇ Ἰταλίᾳ καὶ συστρατευσαμένῳ οἱ ταύτην τε καὶ τὴν βασιλείαν τὴν 
πατρῴαν ἔδωκε, καὶ αὐτοῖς καὶ τὸν Ἀλέξανδρον καὶ τὸν Πτολεμαῖον ἐχαρίσατο. 

9. (ἢ Mackie (1983) 341; Roller (2003) 73--4. 

10 Cf£. Mackie (1983) 337 n.15. 

11 παυσαμένου δὲ τοῦ πολέμου τούτου ὁ Αὔγουστος τοὺς μὲν ἀφηλικεστέρους τῶν 
στρατιωτῶν ἀφῆκε, καὶ πόλιν αὐτοῖς ἐν Λυσιτανίᾳ τὴν Αὔγουσταν Ἠμέριταν 
καλουμένην κτίσαι ἔδωκε, τοῖς δὲ τὴν στρατεύσιμον ἡλικίαν ἔτ᾽ ἔχουσι θέας τινὰς 
διά τε τοῦ Μαρκέλλου καὶ διὰ τοῦ Τιβερίου ὡς καὶ ἀγορανομούντων ἐν αὐτοῖς 
«τοῖς: στρατοπέδοις ἐποίησε. καὶ τῷ μὲν Ἰούβᾳ τῆς τε Γαιτουλίας τινὰ ἀντὶ τῆς 
πατρῴας ἀρχῆς, ἐπείπερ ἐς τὸν τῶν Ῥωμαίων κόσμον οἱ πλείους αὐτῶν ἐσε- 
γεγράφατο, καὶ τὰ τοῦ Βόκχου τοῦ τε Βογούου ἔδωκε. 

12 Cf. Mackie (1983) 333. 
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1.22. In addition to the introductory Mauris (2) and to Syrtis (5), the adjec- 
tive militaris (13), although formally attached to Daunias (14), also alludes 
to Juba’s military activities, just as aesculetis (14) points to Juba’s bota- 
nical interests.'” In addition lions (leonum, 15) featured not just in Juba’s 
kingdom and coinage but were a major theme of his writings, probably of 
his Libyca.'* And Horace’s sly joke on Juba’s name in line 15 (iuba, i.e. 
lion’s mane) will not have escaped the learned king, especially since 
Cicero had already made a similar play on the name of Juba I at De Lege 
Agraria 2.59. 


3. Arıstius Fuscus and Juba II 


Juba’s contact circle in Rome must also have extended to Aristius Fuscus, 
the addressee of Odes 1.22. Fuscus is generally described as a close friend 
of Horace. He may well have been this since he is mentioned, apparently in 
affectionate terms, several times in Horace’s hexameter poems too.'° But 
Fuscus was probably not only a friend, as his profile in Horace’s work 
indicates. As well as having Odes 1.22 dedicated to him, Fuscus makes a 
prominent appearance over fifteen lines (61-74) of Satires 1.9; he also has 
all fifty lines of Epistles 1.10 devoted to him, and at Satires 1.10.83 he 
features in a select catalogue of literary colleagues and critics whose 
approval Horace values: 


Plotius et Varius, Maecenas Vergiliusque, 
Valgius et probet haec Octavius optimus atque 
Fuscus et haec utinam Viscorum laudet uterque. 
ambitione relegata te dicere possum, 

Pollio, te, Messalla, tuo cum fratre, simulque 


13 Apart from his treatise on the plant euphorbion (for which cf. Roller (2003) 178-9, 
262), no named botanical works of Juba are known. Some may, however, have 
existed, and botanical information was certainly included in Juba’s Libyca (Roller 
197: date palms, tree-products, papyrus; 202: sandarach; 203: citron, ?dates), and 
his (much later) On Arabia (Roller 233, 239-40); it most probably also featured in 
his On Assyria if that was an independent work. 

14 (ἢ Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 270; for Juba Il and lions see now Roller (2003) 202-- 
4. For Horace’s deep interest in contemporary and earlier prose writers and their 
writings cf. Odes 2.1 (Asinius Pollio) and Woodman (2009) (L. Calpurnius Piso, 
Cato the Censor, Sallust). 

15 The latter play (Juba I was bene capillatus) was observed by McCartney (1919) 
350. For Horace’s punning on the name of Juba II cf. Cowan (2006) with much 
additional material. 

16 (ἢ Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 261-2. 
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vos, Bibule et Servi, simul his te, candide Furni, 

compluris alios ... Satires 1.10.81—-7 
The first group clearly represents the circle of Maecenas, with Varius and 
Virgil as its stars; then Horace mentions those other principes, Pollio and 
Messalla, who had literary coteries of their own. Fuscus is named within 
the Maecenas circle. 

Fuscus was, then, a fellow-member with Horace of the coterie of 
Maecenas'” and, in view of the volume of Horatian poetry celebrating him, 
almost certainly a patron of Horace. As well as being a literary eritic,'? 
Fuscus was an author: Porphyrio heads his scholia on Horace Epistles 1.10, 
another poem addressed to Fuscus, with ‘Ad Aristium Fuscum scriptorem 
Comoediarum’. This identification of Aristius Fuscus as a writer of 
comedies'” helps to explain on one level why Horace introduced Juba II 
prominently into an ode dedicated to Fuscus. The king had a life-long 
interest in the theatre. He built a theatre at his capital, Iol-Caesarea, prob- 
ably early in his building programme there, and he wrote a treatise entitled 
Theatrical History in at least seventeen books.” The surviving fragments 
of this work concern musical instruments and dances, showing Juba’s 
interest in theatrical production. It seems too that Juba kept a theatrical 
troupe: the tombstone of Ecloga, one of his mime actresses, has survived at 
Rome. Lastly, and of most interest for his association with Fuscus in Odes 
1.22, there are further indications in Juba’s Theatrical History that it was 
“heavily slanted toward comedy”.’' 


4. Mauri peditis at Odes 1.2.39 resumed 


The witty and subtle allusivity deployed in connection with Juba in Odes 
1.22 has implications for Horace’s references to things ‘Moorish’ (and 


17 It may be significant that in δαί. 1.9 Fuscus makes his appearance (60-61) 
immediately after the section on Maecenas. 

18 But, pace Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 262, not a “schoolmaster”: Porphyrio’s “gram- 
maticus” (ad Sat. 1.9.60-61) refers rather to Fuscus’ activity as a learned 
commentator. 

19 Its credibility is not diminished by the alternative description of Fuscus as a 
tragedian offered ad Epist. 1.10.1 by some MSS of ps.-Acro: the mistake is not 
untypical of the latter. 

20 For the theatre cf. esp. Leveau (1984) 33-6; for the theatre and the performances 
cf. Roller (2003) 174-7, 262. 

21 On Juba’s theatrical connections cf. Roller (2003) 122-3, 174-7 (the quotation is 
from 177), 262. The tombstone of Ecloga (Eclogae regis lubae mimae) is CIL 
6.10110. 
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“Gaetulian’) elsewhere in the collection published in 23 BC. These two 
adjectives, wherever they occur in the Odes, may have triggered thoughts 
of Juba and his literary compositions. It is illustrative that the immediate 
reaction of Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 278 to Gaetulus in Gaetulusve leo 
(Odes 1.23.10) is “from Juba’s kingdom”. One might equally well com- 
ment ‘from Juba’s writings’, and that same comment would presumably 
apply to the “Gaetulian Syrtes’ (Syrtisque Gaetulas) of Odes 2.20.15, the 
“Gaetulian lioness’ (Gaetulae ... leaenae) of Odes 3.20.2, the “Moorish 
wave’ (Maura .../ unda) of Odes 2.6.3-4” and the ‘Moorish snakes’ 
(Mauris ... anguibus) of Odes 3.10.18.” 

On the supposition, then, that Moorish and Gaetulian matters in Odes 
Books 1-3 may in fact be allusions to Juba and his interests, the reactions 
of a contemporary of Horace to Mauri peditis at Odes 1.2.39 can be con- 
jectured. Juba I, father of Juba II and king of Numidia, played a leading 
role on the Pompeian side in the civil war between Caesar and Pompey, 
and he is one of the protagonists of the Bellum Africum. He committed sui- 
cide in 46 BC and his infant son, the future Juba II, walked in Caesar’s 
triumph of that year. Juba I’s significance for Horace’s Mauri peditis lies 
in a military development with which he is credited. He was one of a num- 
ber of foreign kings who, recognising the superiority of Roman infantry 
tactics and methods, arranged to have their foot-soldiers trained and 
equipped in Roman fashion. * This sort of arrangement had been initiated 
in the third century BC by Syphax of Numidia, and among the forces which 
Juba I contributed to the Pompeian cause were four legions.” As for Juba 
II, there is evidence suggesting that he kept at Caesarea an urban cohort 
along the lines of the Roman cohors urbana.”° 

It is of course interesting to speculate about whether Juba II inherited 
and maintained his father’s legions and whether he employed such Roman- 
trained troops (and/or his “urban cohort’) on Augustus’ behalf at Actium, 
or in Spain before 25 BC. There is, however, no evidence either to support 
or to refute such speculations. On the other hand the facts about Juba’s 


22 Horace’s combination in Odes 2.6 of Maura ... / unda (3-4) and barbaras Syrtes 
(3) puzzled Nisbet-Hubbard (1978) 97, who remarked that “the adjective <i.e. 
Maura> ... seems to suit the Atlantic better than the central Mediterranean”. Their 
subsequent explanations become superfluous if it can be accepted that for Horace 
the terms Maurus and Gaetulus were interchangeable because of Juba’s rule over 
both areas: cf. also the mention of the Syrtes as “Gaetulian’ at Odes 2.20.15. 

23 Possibly a reminiscence of a zoological phenomenon featured in Juba’s works: cf., 
e.g., Plin. NA. 31.18 = Juba frr. 40-41; Roller (2003) 263. 

24 Cf. Braund (1984a) 255-6; (1984b) 115-16 and 121 nn.99-100. 

25 legiones regiae iii (Bell. Afric. 1.4). 

26 Cf£. Speidel (1979 ); Coltelloni-Trannoy (1997) 204; Roller (2003) 107 n.98. 
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urban cohort and his father’s legions, bodies organised in Roman fashion 
as infantrymen (North Africans had no need of Roman instruction in 
cavalry tactics and organisation) authorise the hypothesis that Mauri 
peditis was intended to trigger reminiscence of these military innovations 
by one or both of the kings. The hypothesis is strengthened by further 
facts: Mauri peditis is an expression without parallel in Latin; and the 
Mauri were firmly associated in antiquity with cavalry and light-armed 
troops.” So, on the supposition that Mauri peditis stood in Horace’s ori- 
ginal text, a contemporary reader’s first reaction was probably one of 
puzzlement. This would have been followed on the part of an informed 
reader by recognition that Horace was alluding to Juba II (and to his and 
his father’s Roman-style troops), and that Horace was eulogising Juba II’s 
troops as effective allies of Rome.’® The attraction of this supposition is 
further enhanced by the allusivity of the other references to things Moorish 
and Gaetulian in Horace’s Odes, and, of course, by the mention of Juba II 
himself in Odes 1.22 in the midst of pointers to his name, his country and 
his writings. Such learned allusiveness would have been highly compli- 
mentary to a man of Juba II’s intellectual achievements, and the impli- 
cation of Mauri peditis would have been that in military matters Juba’s 
forces had achieved equal status with the legions of Rome. 


5. More of Juba’s Concerns in Odes 1.22? 


Horace’s evident intention to refer to some of Juba’s concerns in Odes 1.22 
prompts the question whether further allusions of the same sort remain to 
be uncovered in that ode. An obvious line of enquiry is suggested by the 
ode’s repeated interest in geography. The mentions in lines 5-8 of the 
Syrtes, the Caucasus and the Hydaspes, which follow on logically from the 
Mauretanian reference of Mauris iaculis (2), initiate this theme. From 
Mauretania, in the extreme west of the world as it was known to the 
Romans, the ode moves eastwards: first to the north-African Syrtes, then to 
the Caucasus, and finally to the far east, as represented by the “much- 
fabled’ (fabulosus, 7) Indian river Hydaspes. The East-West axis of the 


27 E.g. Cic. Ad Fam. 10.30.3; Sall. BJ 97.4; Bell. Afric. 7.5, 61.2; Strab. 17.3.7; Liv. 
21.22.3. 

28 The “Moorish javelins” (Mauris ... iaculis) of Od. 1.22.2 naturally raise the 
question whether Horace might be alluding to the fact that the javelin was the 
weapon of the Roman legionary. This is not impossible, but “The iaculum 
(ἀκόντιον) was a typically Moroccan weapon” (Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 264 with 
documentation), and lines 2-4 continue with mention of the bow and poisoned 
arrows. 
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first two stanzas is matched by the South-North axis of the last two stanzas 
and by their emphasis on the zones of the earth, another major topic of 
ancient geography (see below). Those latter stanzas are devoid of topo- 
nyms, Horace’s point being, of course, that the furthest lands of the south 
and north of the world are uninhabitable, a point made explicit in his 
description of the south as a terra domibus negata (22). 

It seems certain that when Horace was composing these four stanzas he 
had at the forefront of his mind Juba’s geographical interests. Juba’s 
known treatises in this area (Libyca, On Arabia and On Assyria — if On 
Assyria was a separate work and not part of On Arabia) were all completed 
later than 23 BC.” But sketches or early drafts of at least parts of Libyca, a 
treatise whose “range was across North Africa”, could have been in exis- 
tence before that date, and in any case Juba’s keen concern with geography 
will have been well known to Horace. It might even be speculated that the 
three places named in Horace’s first two stanzas signal the extent of Juba’s 
writing project as already planned by him before 23 Be Interestingly, the 
last of them (Hydaspes) recurs in the work of an Archelaos who may have 
been king Archelaos of Cappadocia, another learned king who was even- 
tually to become Juba’s father-in-law and who, like Juba, was one of the 
advisors of Gaius Caesar when Gaius was planning his Arabian campaign 
of 2 BC.” The context in which Horace evokes his east-west axis is also 
reminiscent of Juba’s writings: like ‘Libya’ (i.e. Africa in general), the 
Syrtes and the Caucasus were usually associated with wild beasts,” and in 
stanza three Horace specifies that the danger against which moral rectitude 
gives immunity in his own case comes from a wolf. Now wild beasts were 
a particular concern of Juba in his writings: as well as dealing extensively 
with lions, Juba wrote much about elephants, and he discussed a large 
number of other terrestrial and aquatic fauna.’* 

Another element of Odes 1.22 has a specific historical relevance to 
Juba’s family. Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 265, discussing the Syrtes (5), cor- 
rectly chide earlier commentators for not noting that Cato made a 
celebrated march around the Great Syrtis in 47 BC. They do not, however, 


29 Cf£. Roller (2003) 227, 237, 238. 

30 CE. Roller (2003) 196. 

31 Interestingly Roller (2003) 227 comments: “When On Arabia is coupled with 
Libyka, it can be seen that Juba created an extensive and wide-ranging treatise that 
covered all the southern half of the known world, from West Africa to India”. 

32 (ἢ Roller (2003) 220 and n.53, and more generally 219-22, 226. On this expe- 
dition cf. most recently Luther (2010). 

33 The point is made by Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 265-7. 

34 Cf. Roller (2003) 240 (on a cetus) and Index s.vv. camel caravans, crocodiles, ele- 
phants, fish and fishing industry, lions, Iynx, purple, tigers. 
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mention that Cato and Juba’s father, Juba I, were military colleagues in 
that ongoing campaign against the Caesarians, and that Juba I, like Cato 
although in a different manner, committed suicide rather than rely on the 
mercies of Julius Caesar. The association between Juba’s family and Cato 
seems to have had a tangible result in a bronze portrait bust of Cato found 
at Volubilis, the second capital of the Mauretanian kingdom.” One very 
plausible scenario for its creation (although there are others)“ is that it was 
commissioned by Juba II for display in the royal palace there. 


6. Odes 1.22 as a ‘Pythagorean’ Lyric? 


Odes 1.22 has had a mixed Nachleben in classical scholarship and western 
culture. Classical scholars have debated its seriousness or lack of it without 
an agreed outcome, while the ode has been put to strange uses in various 
parts of Europe both as a student song and as a funeral dirge.°’ Odes 1.22 
begins with what at first sight looks like a straightforward and serious 
account ofan individual who is integer vitae scelerisque purus (1), an indi- 
vidual with whom Horace, from line 9 on, will implicitly identify himself. 
The description integer etc. initially sounds, not just earnest, but calcu- 
latedly philosophical. And yet Horace goes on to make general assertions 
about the power of moral integrity to protect the virtuous which seem, to 
say the least, exaggerated (2-8). His subsequent claim that he was pre- 
served by his virtue when he came face to face with a wolf is intrinsically 
implausible, and his narrative of his encounter with the beast has a distinct 
air of fantasy (9-16). Moreover Horace appears eventually to equate the 
moral rectitude delineated at the beginning of the ode with his own singing 
about his beloved Lalage (10) and with his professing eternal love for her 
(23-4), an equation which seems to undercut the philosophical tone of the 
first stanza. The result has been that some scholars, including Nisbet- 
Hubbard (1970) 262-4, have doubted the essential seriousness of the ode. 
Such doubts are by no means unfounded: Odes 1.22 is manifestly light- 
hearted in tone rather than sententiously philosophising. But Horace 
frequently combines a light touch with more serious intents,’* so the ode’s 


35 Onthe African campaign of 47-46 Bc and Cato’s role in it cf. Roller (2003) 34-8; 
on the bronze portrait of Cato cf. esp. Jodin (1987) 280-81 and Plate XX; Roller 
144-5. 

36 (ἢ Jodin (1987) 280-81; Coltelloni-Trannoy (1997) 88 n.66 (both with biblio- 
graphical references) for datings ranging from the late republic to the Trajanic era. 

37 (ἢ Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 262. 

38 Cf. Horace’s own precept at AP 343-4: omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile 
dulci / lectorem delectando pariterque monendo. 
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possible philosophical resonances deserve to be followed up. Indeed, 
despite their final verdict, Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) did investigate this 
aspect of Odes 1.22, offering the opinion that the ode’s initial sentiments 
are Stoic (262), and that “the integer vitae is seen as the Stoic good man” 
(265). However, Nisbet-Hubbard also admitted that similar sentiments can 
be found in Cynic and Epicurean sources (262, 264). Moreover, a Stoic 
interpretation of the initial phrases does not in fact seem to illuminate the 
ode as a whole, nor can it be harmonised with any details of it, except the 
allusion to Cato of Utica in Horace’s mention of the Syrtes (5), and the fur- 
ther possible allusion to him in integer vitae (1), on which see below. But 
the first lines of Odes 1.22 certainly present a commonplace of philosophy, 
and this encourages a wider casting of the philosophical net. 

Such a casting snares the only undoubted philosophical reference in 
Odes 1.22, which is ‘Pythagorean’. Horace’s proof of his favoured status 
as a virtuous poet-lover is his escape from a wolf, a portentum greater than 
any nourished by Daunia (13-14). The legend of Pythagoras told how the 
philosopher had at one time encountered, precisely in Horace’s own native 
Daunia (Apulia), a monstrous beast which he had tamed by gentle hand- 
ling, speech, and feeding, and which thereafter did no harm to any living 
being. Ὁ The beast in question was a bear, not as in Horace’s case a wolf, 
but Horace’s allusion to Pythagoras is unmistakable. The philosopher’s 
supposed control over animals, the Pythagorean belief in the possibility of 
human souls transmigrating into animals, as well as the abstinence from 
certain or all animal foods practised by some of his followers,'' were all 
related in Pythagorean thought and were based on the kinship which 


39 Nisbet-Hubbard’s approach was adopted by Harrison (1993), who went further 
and claimed Fuscus as a Stoic, seeing Horace as taking issue with him in Stoic 
terms in Od. 1.22 and Epist. 1.9. Harrison proposed that the ode makes “fun of 
Stoic views about the absolute virtue of the sapiens” (544). But Harrison’s main 
arguments derived from Zpist. 1.10, and he detected no further Stoic material in 
Od. 1.22 beyond that perceived by Nisbet-Hubbard. 

40 Jamblichus De Vita Pythagorica (henceforth VP), provides the richest docu- 
mentation of the Pythagorean legend; for its sources cf. De Vogel (1966) 299-303. 
In succeeding notes De Vogel (1966), Clark (1989), and Riedweg (2005) are also 
cited regularly, inter alia for broader documentation of the tenets ofthe school. ΚΡ 
13 relates the tale ofthe Daunian bear; cf. also ΚΡ 108 (Pythagoras’ taming of wild 
animals in general); ΚΡ 142 (Pythagoras’ control over beasts); De Vogel (1966) 
Index of Subjects s.v. animals; Riedweg (2005) 2-3. 

41 For the sources which delineate the different degrees of Pythagorean vegeta- 
rianism, the varieties of meats sometimes permitted, and the dietary precepts 
observed by various classes of Pythagoreans cf. De Vogel (1966) Index of Subjects 
s.vv. animals, vegetarianism; Clark (1989) on ΚΡ 80; ΚΡ 106-9; Clark (2000); 
Riedweg (2005) 36-7, 67-9 and Index s.v. vegetarianism. 
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Pythagoreans believed existed between men and animals.” Horace’s 
allusion in Odes 1.22 does not, however, extend to these broader prin- 
ciples; it is rather on a par intellectually with Horace’s other more explicit, 
and often equally light-hearted, references to Pythagoras and his teachings 
elsewhere in his poetry. Thus at Epode 15.21 Horace refers in a jocular 
aside to Pythagorean metempsychosis, and at Satires 2.6.63-4 he points 
humorously to the Pythagorean prohibition on eating beans;”* again at 
Satires 2.4.3 Horace lists Pythagoras, more honorifically, in the company 
of Socrates and Plato, and at Zpistles 2.1.50-52 he links Pythagoras with 
Ennius’ pretension to be an alter Homerus (50). 

Despite Horace’s obvious knowledge of teachings attributed to Pytha- 
goras as demonstrated by these other passages, his allusion to Pythagoras 
and the Daunian beast in Odes 1.22 might be classified as casual were it 
not for one interesting fact: Juba II is known to have actively collected 
works attributed to Pythagoreans for his royal library.” These works will, 
of course, have been in the main the pseudo-Pythagorea which circulated 
in antiquity, but Juba’s interest in them was profound. It is not only 
attested by other sources; it also manifested itself in Juba’s own scholar- 
ship, where he has been shown to have drawn heavily on “Pythagorean’ 
texts for his Theatrical History and for his Roman Archaeology.”“ Books 
apart, Juba may even have had among his associates at least one individual 
with an active Pythagorean background. The medicinal plant euphorbion, 
discovered in the high Atlas either by Juba himself or by his personal 
physician, Euphorbos, was named by Juba after the doctor.’ That doctor’s 
name is also the name of the Homeric hero Euphorbos who was killed by 
Menelaus;” and the Homeric Euphorbos was one of the earlier reincar- 
nations claimed by Pythagoras.” This suggests a possible explanation of 
how Juba’s doctor came to have his name:”” his family was committed to 


42 (ΓΚ VP 108, 168; Guthrie (1962) 200; and see above n.40. 

43 On metempsychosis cf. De Vogel (1966) 155; Riedweg (2005) 62-3. 

44 (ΕΚ VP 61, 106, 109; Clark (1989) on ΚΡ 61; Riedweg (2005) Index s.v. beans. 

45 Cf£. Roller (2003) 158-9, 175. 

46 On the Theatrical History and its sources (including Pythagorean writers) cf. 
Roller (2003) 174-7. 

47 Cf£. Roller (2003) 159-60, 178-9. 

48 Hom. Il. 17.51-60. 

49 (ἢ VP 63; Diog. Laert. 8.4-5 (from Heraclides Ponticus); Diod. Sic. 10.6.2; 
Riedweg (2005) 4-5; 934. 

50 LGPN reveals that the name “Euphorbos’ is well-represented in Thessaly but 
infrequent elsewhere; hence another possible explanation is that the doctor had a 
Thessalian ethnic background. 
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Pythagoreanism.°' Given, then, Juba’s Pythagorean interests and the king’s 
prominence in Odes 1.22, the fact that the one indubitable philosophical 
reference in the ode is to a feat attributed to Pythagoras seems unlikely to 
be fortuitous. 

It seems, then, worthwhile to examine the rest of the ode for further 
“Pythagorean’ content. The aim is not, of course, to suggest that Odes 1.22 
embodies a serious philosophical argument along Pythagorean lines; nor is 
there any possibility that Horace had access to anything that one might de- 
scribe as genuine information about Pythagoras. A high proportion of what 
was recorded in antiquity about Pythagoras and his views is either open to 
doubt or manifestly incredible. Modern scholarship has made ingenious 
attempts to recover the ‘real Pythagoras’, but, although some propositions 
about his views and terminology can be entertained, and some of what is 
attributed to him can definitely be assigned to later periods, there neverthe- 
less remains considerable uncertainty about what is genuinely Pytha- 
gorean.’- In consequence nothing in what follows should be understood as 
a statement about “genuine Pythagoreanism’. Horace will have been ac- 
quainted only with the mish-mash of misinformation which passed for 
Pythagoreanism in his own day; and there is no reason to think that Horace 
himself was a believer in this brand of ‘philosophy’. It may even be, al- 
though this is perhaps less likely, that Juba himself had no more than a 
scholarly interest in such matters. The basic question about Odes 1.22, 
then, is whether Horace was consistent throughout it in flattering Juba’s 
interest in Pythagorean writings, and also whether Horace folded further 
compliments to more of Juba’s tastes into the ‘philosophical’ content of 
Odes 1.22. 

Pythagorean themes besides the Daunian portentum can certainly be 
identified in Odes 1.22. They are of the same order as Horace’s other 
references to Pythagoras and his supposed teachings and activities, that is, 
non-technical and popular. A first such theme is travel. The man who is 
integer vitae etc, and also his analogue Horace, are actually and potentially 
very well travelled. Analogously the legend of Pythagoras attributed to the 


51 His brother was Augustus’ doctor, Antonius Musa, whose cognomen might again 
compliment the school of Pythagoras with its well-known interest in music and 
poetry (on which see below). Pythagoreanism is often said (on the authority of Cic. 
Tim. 1) to have withered after the fourth century BC and to have been revived as 
Neo-Pythagoreanism in the first century BC. But there are in fact indications of a 
continuing, if reduced, Pythagorean tradition throughout the third and second 
centuries BC: cf. Riedweg (2005) 120-4, 138. 

52 This emerges clearly from (e.g.) Guthrie (1962), De Vogel (1966), Burkert (1972) 
and other relevant works of W. Burkert (as cited by Riedweg (2005) 165), and 
Riedweg (2005). 
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philosopher widespread travels, viz. from Samos to Asia Minor, Phoenicia, 
Egypt, Delos, Crete, Sparta, and Italy.” The Scythian Abaris, an early 
Pythagorean prominent in the legend of Pythagoras, was also a con- 
siderable traveller.” Horace’s descriptions of the extreme North (17-20) 
and South (21-2) doubtless also have Pythagorean resonances. The ancient 
zone-theory which linked the zones into which the earth was divided with 
corresponding areas of the heavens was attributed to Pythagoras.” Hence, 
even though such views were commonplace by Horace’s day,” these lines 
reflect both general Pythagorean interest in and theories about astronomy 
and cosmology,” a major element of their philosophical doctrine, and their 
zone-theory in particular. 

At Odes 1.22.10 Horace sings of Lalage and at lines 23-4 he (in effect) 
composes love poetry about Lalage, who herself ‘speaks sweetly’ (dulce 
loquentem, 24) and has a name which implies speech.’® All this might 
seem completely unrelated to philosophy. But in fact, if the ode is ideo- 
logically Pythagorean, it could well be related. The Pythagoreans were the 
only philosophical school of antiquity to give a central role in their philo- 
sophy to music and poetry. Pythagoras is reported to have sung verses of 
Homer as part of his philosophising,” and he is represented not just as en- 
couraging musical performances but as employing music as a means of 
taming savage individuals.°° Moreover the Pythagoreans apparently used 
readings from Homer and Hesiod “to restore the soul” (Tamblichus De Vita 
Pythagorica 164: πρὸς ἐπανόρθωσιν ψυχῆς), and, more specifically, they 
employed music, sometimes along with poetry and dancing, as a 


53 CE. Isocr. Bus. 11.28-9; ΚΡ 2-7, De Vogel (1966) 20-26; Riedweg (2005) 7-8, 
noting also later claims that Pythagoras’ contacts also included Indians, Celts and 
Iberians. 

54 C£.. VP 90-93, 135, 140. 

55 (ΟΕ Hollis (2007) 185-6 (on Varro Atacinus fr. 112 Hollis), with bibliography and 
supportive texts. 

56 (ἢ e.g. Pease (1955) 1.202-3 on Cic. DND 1.24; Mynors (1990) 53-7 on Verg. 
Georg. 1.231-56; Thomas (1988) 1.107-12 on Verg. Georg. 1.231-56. 

57 Cf£. VP 31 with Clark (1989) 12-13; De Vogel (1966) 193, 197; Riedweg (2005) 
834. 

58 Lalage’s ‘speaking name’ may imply, not simple speech, but erotic endearments. 
This is the implication of AP 5.120.3-4 = Philodemus 7.3-4 G-P, where a woman 
complains: τοὔνεκ᾽ ἐν ἀπρήκτοισι καθήμεθα κοὐχὶ λαλεῦντες / εὕδομεν, ὡς εὕδειν 
τοῖς φιλέουσι θέμις; The circumstances of this epigram make the combination of 
λαλεῦντες and φιλέουσι reminiscent of Horace’s Lalagen amabo (Od. 1.22.23). 

59 C£.VP63. 

60 Cf£. VP 63, 110-14, 224; and more generally De Vogel (1966) Index of Subjects 
s.v. music; Riedweg (2005) Index s.v. music. 
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“purification”;' cf. scelerisque purus (Odes 1.22.1). Pythagoras himself is 
said to have given a central emphasis to this form of purification: 
Ὑπελάμβανε δὲ καὶ τὴν μουσικὴν μεγάλα συμβάλλεσθαι πρὸς ὑγείαν, ἄν 
τις αὐτῇ χρῆται κατὰ τοὺς προσήκοντας τρόπους. εἰώθει γὰρ οὐ παρέργως 
τῇ τοιαύτῃ χρῆσθαι καθάρσει: τοῦτο γὰρ δὴ καὶ προσηγόρευε τὴν διὰ τῆς 
μουσικῆς ἰατρείαν (VP 110). Since Horace was singing when in Odes 1.22 
he encountered the wolf which miraculously fled from him, he was a true 
alter Pythagoras not just because the wolf did not harm him but because 
he controlled it through his music and song.” A strong argument, then, for 
a thoroughgoing Pythagorean interpretation of the ode is that Horace’s 
identification of the integer vitae scelerisgue purus and the singer-poet 
makes sense only if it is understood in Pythagorean terms. Finally Juba’s 
personal tastes again mesh strongly with those of Horace the poet-singer in 
this aspect of Odes 1.22. In his Theatrical History (as doubtless in his own 
theatre at Iol-Caesarea) Juba’s focus was firmly on musical and theatrical 
performance.°° Juba will surely have regarded his own predilection for 
performed music as supported philosophically by the role of music in 
Pythagoreanism. 

If the poetry and music of the integer vitae/Horace are thoroughly 
Pythagorean, this leaves in question the third element of Horace’s song — 
its erotic content. Since no text represents Pythagoras as encouraging the 
amatory life or the composition of love poetry, it is clear that Horace is not 
reflecting Pythagorean precept when parading himself as a poet-lover. But, 
rather than contradicting a Pythagorean position here, Horace may be 
twisting it to his own ends with some humorous effect. Oddly enough, the 
Pythagorean school devoted a remarkable amount of attention to precepts 
concerning marriage and sexual conduct in general;°* and Pythagoras him- 
self was married and had children,° which was not the case with many 
founders of ancient philosophic schools. The Pythagorean doctrines on sex 
and marriage were of course highly moralising, but it should be re- 
membered that in this ode Horace presents himself as a virtuous individual 
with a unique love for Lalage which will persist through travels as ex- 
tensive as those of Pythagoras. A final and equally jocular link with 


61 (ἢ VP 68, where κατάρτυσις is immediately glossed as κάθαρσις, and in general 
VP 64-67; VP 110-114; De Vogel (1966) 162-6, 219, 261-3, 280; Riedweg 
(2005) 30. 

62 Curiously Pythagoras is said (ΚΡ 111) to have preferred the lyre to the aulos, and 
Horace, of course, is a lyricist in the Odes. 

63 (ἢ Roller (2003) 174-7. 

64 Cf. VP55, 132, 146; De Vogel (1966) Index of subjects s.vv. marital relationships, 
sexual relations; Riedweg (2005) Index s.v. marriage. 

65 Cf. Timaeus fr. 78; VP 146, 179, 265; Riedweg (2005) 109. 
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Pythagoreanism may be visible in Horace’s ultra/ terminum (Odes 
1.22.10-11). This odd phrase was understood by Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 
268 as referring to the boundary of Horace’s Sabine estate. Might it also 
allude jokingly to the importance for Pythagoreanism of two related 
concepts — the πέρας (the “limit”) and the ἄπειρον (the “infinite”)?°° 


7. integer vitae scelerisque purus (Odes 1.22.1) 


The introductory phrases of Odes 1.22 deserve special consideration within 
the Pythagorean context of the ode. The second of them (scelerisque 
purus) clearly evokes the Pythagorean concept of purification (on which 
see above), which turns up in a number of contexts in Pythagorean 
works,°” and it could render something like κεκαθαρμένος. integer vitae is 
more difficult to come to terms with. Horace is clearly poeticising phrases 
like integra vita and integritas vitae, or simply the term integritas. Interes- 
tingly, although these occur only ten times in all in Republican and early 
imperial texts, four of the ten examples are associated with the younger 
Cato. Sallust writes once of Cato’s integritas vitae and Cicero twice of his 
integritas, while Velleius Paterculus mentions his integritas once.°® In an- 
other of the ten examples Cornelius Nepos wrote about the integritas vitae 
of Phocion,°” whom Plutarch would later match with the younger Cato in 
his Parallel Lives. Horace’s phrase may thus be a further, if delicately 
indirect, allusion to Juba’s father’s old friend. 

It is not easy, however, to suggest a close Greek original for integer 
vitae. The nearest available parallels are found in certain Pythagorean 
teachings as reported by Iamblichus. The virtuous Pythagorean must 
συνεθίζεσθαι ἀπὸ γενετῆς σώφρονί τε Kai ἀνδρικῷ βίῳ, δυσφημίας δὲ 
πάσης καθαρεύειν τῆς τε σχετλιαστικῆς (ΚΡ 171); and Pythagoras is said 
to have permitted the occasional eating of meat to certain of his students, 
namely those ὅσοις ὁ βίος μὴ πάνυ ἦν ἐκκεκαθαρμένος καὶ ἱερὸς καὶ 
φιλόσοφος (VP 109). Apart from these passages, the aggregate accounts of 
Pythagorean moral philosophy certainly show that, as well as imposing 
restrictions and prescriptions that nowadays would be accounted super- 
stitious, the Pythagoreans offered their adherents an idealised vision of 
self-consistent, life-long, moral perfection that could be summed up as 


66 Aristot. Met. 985b.23-987a.34; De Vogel (1966) Index of Greek and Latin terms 
S.vVv. πέρας, ἄπειρον. 

67 See above n.61. 

68 Sall. Catil. 54.2; Cic. Pro Sest. 60; Epist. ad Att. 1.18.7;, Vell. Pat. 2.45.5. 

69 Corn. Nep. Phoc. 1.1. 
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integritas vitae. This is again best set out by Iamblichus (VP 167-240) in a 
long passage undoubtedly heavily influenced by formulations from ages 
later than that of Pythagoras himself, but which may be accepted as 
representative of what Horace and his contemporaries would have thought 
of as Pythagorean morality. At one point the consistency between Pytha- 
goras’ life and words is stressed: πολλὰ μὲν οὖν καὶ ἄλλα τῆς πρὸς θεοὺς 
ὁσίας ἐχόμενα ἔργα διεπράξατο, σύμφωνον ἑαυτοῦ τὸν βίον τοῖς λόγοις 
ἐπιδεικνύων (VP 176); at another the topic is the consistency between his 
ethical doctrines and his positive and negative precepts: ἠθικά τε ἄλλα 
πολλὰ ἐχόμενα τούτων δόγματα περὶ τῶν Ev τῷ βίῳ χρηστῶν ὠφελιμώτατα 
ἐπαίδευσε, παραινέσεις τε συμφώνους τούτοις συνήρμοσεν ἐπιεικέστατα, 
ἀπαγορεύσεις τε ὧν οὐ χρὴ ποιεῖν παρέθετο (VP 219). While integer is not 
fully synonymous with σύμφωνος, these passages are not inconsonant with 
the Horatian formulation integer vitae. 


8. Summary 


The argument developed in this paper is two-fold. First, it has been 
proposed that Odes 1.22 is much richer intellectually than has been sup- 
posed. Its mention of Juba II of Mauretania is more than an exotic aside: 
Juba is Horace’s patron on a par with Aristius Fuscus, and the ode deals in 
extenso with his political and scholarly interests, including his family’s 
involvement with Cato of Utica, and his own fascination with geography, 
the theatre, music, and Pythagorean writings. It has also been claimed that 
the last interest is pervasive throughout Odes 1.22, and that “Pythago- 
reanism’, as it was understood in the Augustan age, both provides the ode 
with the conceptual sub-structure which some scholars have found lacking 
in it and helps to explain the otherwise puzzling persona adopted by 
Horace. The obvious exaggerations in Horace’s account of himself, his 
experiences, and his erotic commitment, have also been noted, as has their 
counterpointing of the ode’s philosophical and political concerns. Odes 
1.22 thus exhibits the same traits as many other Horatian odes. They often 
combine a lighter touch with a learned infrastructure rooted in Archaic 
poetry or Hellenistic poetry, or both; they sometimes, alternatively or in 
addition, draw on the tenets of one or more of the ancient schools of 
philosophy. These latter elements give an ode an essential underlying 
seriousness, while the self-deprecating voice adopted by Horace blends it 
into the Iyric fabric of the Odes. This is the mould in which Odes 1.22 was 
cast. 

A second line of argument in this paper has seen other mentions of 
things Moorish and Gaetulian throughout Odes Books 1-3 as further 
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possible indications of Horace’s interest in Juba, his kingdom and his 
scholarship.” In this category it was suggested that Mauri peditis at Odes 
1.2.39 flatters Juba’s Roman-style military forces and his campaigning 
along with Augustus at Actium and (probably) in Spain, and in conse- 
quence that Mauri peditis should not be subjected to emendation. A 
number of further observations additional to those of $2 could no doubt be 
made about the Gaetulian and Mauretanian references of Odes Books 1-3. 
I limit myself to one: the “travelogue’ in Odes 2.20, which is similar to that 
of Odes 1.22, also contains toponyms and ethnics from North, East and 
West, and again mentions the Syrtes, this time specifying that they are 
Gaetulas (15). Hence Odes 2.20 may also look to Juba’s geographical 
interests, and it too may in part be ‘Pythagorean’ in inspiration, particularly 
since in it Horace envisages himself metempsychosing into a bird, just as 
Ennius, inspired by Pythagoreanism, imagined his own earlier metem- 
psychosis into a peacock. 


70 If more were known about Aristius Fuscus, his literary and philosophical interests, 
and the contents of his comedies, a great deal of further light could doubtless be 
shed on the Horatian poems and passages dedicated to him, including Odes 1.22. 
But the current state of our knowledge makes speculation beyond that of $3 
unfruitful. 

71 Enn. Annal. 1.11 Skutsch; cf. Skutsch (1985) 148-53, 164-5 for a full discussion 
of this fragment, including the possibility that in some accounts Pythagoras too had 
undergone metempsychosis into a peacock. 
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Horace on Other People’s Love Affairs’ 
(Odes 1.27; 2.4; 1.8; 3.12) 


In this paper I shall examine four Horatian odes, all belonging to the same 
genre.’ I shall be trying first to illustrate the relationship between Horace’s 
lyric poetry and the three socio-literary periods which contribute to it; early 
Greece, the Hellenistic era and the Roman world of Horace’s own day. 
Secondly I shall attempt to show how, even within a single genre, Horace 
selects and combines these influences to produce distinct complexes of 
tone, intent and persona; and how by doing so he exploits the genre for a 
wide range of literary effects. 

The genre to which the four odes belong was first treated by Felix 
Jacoby, who discussed Odes 1.27 and 2.4 in connection with it.” Jacoby 
showed that a distinct type of poem was written in antiquity which dealt 
with some or all of these matters 


a) A lover displaying symptoms of love 

b) Another person asking questions or making surmises about the 
symptoms and about the identity ofthe beloved 

c) Comment on the beloved by this other person 


|In the examples of the genre cited by Jacoby one or more of these matters 
may be omitted, provided that the general trend of events remains clear. No 
ancient name for the genre survives to reveal what antiquity thought most 


Quaderni Urbinati di Cultura Classica 24 (1977) 121-47 

1 This paper is the revised English version of a lecture delivered at the Istituto di 
Filologia Classica of the University of Urbino in December 1974 at the invitation 
of the Director, Prof. Bruno Gentili. I am grateful to Prof. Gentili for his kindness 
during my visit and for his advice on this paper and related topics. My thanks are 
also due to Prof. Giuseppe Giangrande, Mr. J.G. Howie and Mr. C.W. Macleod, 
who read the paper and made valuable observations upon it. 

2 The word ‘genre’ is used here not of literary forms, e.g: epic, elegy, but oftypes of 
poem defined by their content, e.g. propemptikon, epithalamion. For a full account 
of my views see my Generic Composition in Greek and Roman Poetry, Edinburgh 
1972, henceforth referred to as GC. 

3 Rh. Mus. 69, 1914, pp.393ff. = Kl. Schr. 11, pp.216ff. 
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essential about it. But its place in ancient literature is fairly clear. To begin 
with it has an obvious symbouleutic flavour; and it seems to be a 
specialized form of erotodidaxis or praecepta amoris.* It occurs frequently 
enough for it to be regarded as a separate genre; and unlike other forms of 
erotodidaxis it does not offer general instructions on how to be a lover or 
how to conduct a particular love relationship. Instead it concentrates on the 
speaker’s assessment of the beloved, which is strongly protreptic or apo- 
treptic. In setting it has close symposiastic associations and it is frequently 
interrogatory in character. I have elsewhere for convenience called this 
genre ‘Symptoms of Love’. 


Odes 1.27 


In his treatment of Odes 1.27 Jacoby did no more than identify and 
annotate some of the generic commonplaces which it contains. He did not 
raise a problem which arises out of his own discussion earlier in the same 
article of the characteristic speakers found in the genre. Jacoby distin- 
guished between two types of speaker: the lover addressing a fellow-lover; 
and the irrisor amoris who bitterly attacks love and the beloved. If Odes 
1.27 is scrutinised with this distinction in mind, then a dilemma arises: 
Horace seems to be behaving like an irrisor amoris; but he is in fact a lyric 
poet professionally committed to love and as Iyric poet he is by definition a 
lover himself. Another problem connected with this dilemma is this: Por- 
phyrion describes Odes 1.27 as protreptice ... ad hilaritatem. Nisbet- 
Hubbard rightly comment “an odd remark”. Horace’s words to the frater 
might well appear unpleasant rather than conducive to general enjoyment. 

|I believe that these problems can be resolved, but only if the current 
view of the ode’s scenario is rejected. This was independently conceived 
and propounded by A.L. Wheeler’ and Ed. Fraenkel.* I quote the beginning 
of Fraenkel’s account which is the later and better known one: 

The poet joins a banquet at a late hour: heads are far from cool, argument threatens 

to lead to blows, and drinking cups are being used as missiles ... Horace manages 


to raise his voice above the din and to persuade the banqueters to go back to their 
places and to lie down in an orderly fashion ... 


4 On erotodidaxis see A.L. Wheeler, Class. Philol. 5, 1910, pp.440ff.,; 6, 1911, 
pp.56ff.,; and GC index s.v. 

5 Hermes 98, 1970, pp.38ff. 

6 A Commentary on Horace: Odes 1, Oxford 1970, p.309. 

7  Catullus and the Traditions of Ancient Poetry, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1934, 
pp.204f. 

8  Horace, Oxford 1957, pp.179ff. 
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This account seems to me to present several difficulties. First there appears 
to be no internal indication that Horace has joined the banquet at a late 
hour. Second it is not clear in what circumstances the banqueters ask Ho- 
race to drink. Third Horace’s words to them are stronger than persuasion. 
In fact they seem to go beyond even the considerable freedom of speech 
permitted at symposia and they imply that Horace has some right to give 
the banqueters orders. Finally there is a gross discrepancy between the 
violence with which the symposium is supposed to begin and the ease with 
which Horace restores calm with a few words. 

The hypothesis that Horace is a latecomer is, I believe, one of despair. 
Apart from the absence of internal evidence for it, no generic or lyric con- 
vention exists to support it. It must therefore be abandoned and the ode 
examined afresh on the alternative hypothesis which requires no support 
and which is that Horace has been at the banquet all the time. The scene in 
which Horace, reclining at a banquet, is invited to drink now reveals itself 
as a symposiastic commonplace. It is a toasting scene.” Commentators 
have realised that Horace’s response to the banqueters’ invitation to drink 
is connected with toasting, that is, his question |to the frater Megyllae.'” 
But they have not realised that the invitation to Horace is also part of the 
toasting. 

Ancient toasting took several forms.'! Either a cup went round and 
each banqueter drank a portion from it and toasted his neighbour by name; 
or each man was toasted, emptied the cup, had it refilled and then toasted 
his neighbour by name and gave him the cup to empty in turn; or one of 
these methods was employed but the toasts went not in a fixed order but as 
the inclination came on one person to toast another. When toasting was 
going on, guests were pressured heavily or even compelled to drink. It was, 
socially speaking, very difficult to refuse, although strong-minded men 
could on occasion succeed in resisting, and less strong-minded persons 
might unsuccessfully try to do so. 

Horace then is being invited, with some insistence, to drink during 
toasting, as his reaction to the invitation confirms. He introduces an added 
refinement into the procedure. Sometimes at banquets the loved ones of the 
banqueters, whether present or not, were also toasted by name, either 
singly or in conjunction with their lovers.'” Horace now alludes to this 


9 For a discussion of the practice and bibliography see now D. Korzeniewski, 
Gymnasium 81, 1974, pp.513ff. 

10 Cf£. Kiessling-Heinze on line 9. 

11 For the details and ethos of the practice see Korzeniewski, art. cit. and the works he 
cites, p.514.n.5. 

12 The latter custom seems to be less frequently attested. See however Anth. Pal. 
5.137 (Posidippus) with the exegesis of G. Giangrande, Hermes 97, 1969, 
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custom. He turns to the frater Megyllae, but instead of immediately 
toasting him by name, asks him to identify his beloved, presumably on the 
unspoken pretext that he wants to combine her name with that of the frater 
in his toast. In this way Horace cleverly diverts the pressure to drink from 
himself to the frater. He agrees to take his share of wine and to forward the 
toasting if the frater will confess his love. The whole ode from line 9 on- 
wards is thus concerned with toasting. An understanding of this reveals 
two hidden facets of Horace’s wit. First it is now clear why Horace never 
refers to the frater by name, but only in a periphrasis. He wants to keep the 
frater’s name for the actual toast. Secondly Horace’s response to the 
request to drink seuerum Falernum can now be |seen to be wittily appro- 
priate. The Falernian is dry and therefore strong, since its dryness implies 
that its sugar content has been fermented out fully. Ἄκρητος is the proper 
drink for love-toasts.'” Horace turns the strength of the wine to advantage 
by making it the pretext for turning the toast into a love-toast. 

The introductory section of the ode can now be approached and with it 
the problem of Horace’s commands to the banqueters. I suggest that this 
section of the ode is designed to set the scene very quickly for the reader. It 
does so by telling them that a banquet is in progress and that Horace is the 
magister bibendi.'* An ancient reader would easily have come to both 
these conclusions. Horace’s commands at once conveyed the symposiastic 
scene and his status in it. A symposiarch had two chief duties in antiquity. 
The first was to determine the proportion of water to wine in the com- 
pany’s drink. Horace determines this in Odes 3.9, where he is also 
magister bibendi. The symposiarch’s second duty was to maintain order. 
This Horace does in Odes 1.27. Of course persons other than the symposi- 
arch could on occasions call for order at a banquet.'” The atmosphere at 
banquets was fairly free and easy. But when, right at the beginning of an 
ode, the reader found Horace issuing a string of restrictive orders, he can 
only have concluded that Horace was magister bibendi. When Iyric poets 
are speaking simply qua \yric poets at banquets, they call for more wine, 
not for restraint.' 


pp.440ff.; Ant. Class. 40, 1971, pp.658ff. A graffito quoted by Korzeniewski, art. 
cit. p.518 n.16: Eulale, bene ualeas cum Vera tua coniuge (CIL 4.1574) also seems 
relevant. 

13 Cf£.G. Giangrande, Entret. Hardt XIV, 1967, pp. 147ff. 

14 For the institution and the duties of the symposiarch cf. RE s.vv. Comissatio, 
Saturnalia, Symposion. The locus classicus is Plut. Mor. 620ff. 

15 (ἢ 6.5. Athen. Deipn. 15.668E ff. (and see below). 

16 Cf. e.g. Hor. Od. 1.9.5ff. where Horace himself calls on Thaliarchus (i.e. the 
symposiarch) for more wine. A call for restraint in Iyric poets, e.g. Anacr. Fr. 
33.7ff. (Gent.), immediately suggests that the poet there is symposiarch. Anacreon 
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This conclusion about Horace’s role is confirmed by the events of lines 
Yff. where Horace introduces the peaceful and sophisticated game of 
toasting the banqueters’ beloveds along with them in place of the riotous 
all-male toasting which had been going on before. Here Horace is per- 
forming another standard duty |ofthe magister bibendi: he is ensuring that 
the guests play pleasant and tasteful games at a banquet.'” The mode in 
which the toast comes round to Horace is consonant with his role as 
symposiarch. It appears that the magister bibendi fixed the proportion of 
water and wine to be drunk but did not begin the toasting. The toast began 
elsewhere and came subsequently to the magister.'* The position as regards 
commentators’ understanding of Horace’s magisterium is much the same 
as was the case with the toasting element. The notion has been expressed 
that what Horace is doing in the latter part of the ode is somehow con- 
nected with the role of symposiarch. But hitherto it does not seem to have 
been realised that Horace gives the commands at the beginning of the ode 
because he is magister conuiuii."” 

The final aspect of the ode’s setting which must be elucidated is the 
degree of riotousness which Horace checks. Some banquets in antiquity did 
degenerate into drunken hand-to-hand fighting in which drinking-cups etc. 
were used as weapons.” Our problem is whether Horace is describing this 
kind of scene. If he is, then it is strange that peace returns so easily. I sug- 
gest that close attention to the language of lines 1-8 shows that he is not. 
This is not such a strange suggestion as it might at first seem. Commen- 
tators are aware of the need for some caution in the interpretation of these 
lines. None of them believes that in lines 5f. the guests are stabbing each 
other with oriental daggers.”' There is no more reason to think that in lines 
If. they are fighting each other with wine-cups. The structure of the first 
two stanzas suggests the opposite. Lines 1-8 are made up of two 
exclamatory statements of a general nature, Natis etc. (lines 11.) and uino 
etc. (lines 5f.), each of which begins a stanza. The status of these two 
exclamations is the same: the fighting with wine-cups (1f.) is on |the same 
fantasy level as the stabbing (5f.). Neither refers to what is actually 


Fr. 33.7ff. (Gent.) may be Horace’s model for his role, as for other aspects of Odes 
1.27 (see below). 

17 Cf£. Plut. Mor. 621E ff. 

18 (ΟΕ the events of Plaut. Stichus 700ff., and Persa 770ff. 

19 Kiessling-Heinze (on line 9) say that Horace “wirft sich zum magister convivii 
auf”. Nisbet-Hubbard (on line 10) say that Horace “usurps the function of the συμ- 
mooiapxog”. But no commentator seems to regard Horace as the actual 
symposiarch. 

20 Cf£. Nisbet-Hubbard on Odes 1.27.1. 

21 Cf.e.g. Nisbet-Hubbard on Odes 1.27.5. 
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happening. Each of these two exclamations is followed by two imperative 
clauses linked in each case by que. These are tollite (2) ... prohibete (4) 
and lenite (7) ... remanete (8). In these imperative clauses there is a gradu- 
ated approach to reality. The second pair bring the reader into the actual 
scene. The banqueters are certainly making a row and getting up off their 
couches; and Horace is telling them to stop it. But the first pair are part of 
the fantasy, which continues with the oriental dagger. Horace has chosen 
his words carefully to make this clear: as well as meaning “check or stop 
what is going on”, prohibete can equally well mean “prevent from hap- 
pening what might happen but is not yet happening”. Similarly tollite does 
not necessarily mean “get rid of something present” but can also mean “do 
not let something occur”. I suggest that Horace is using these words in the 
latter senses. I would therefore paraphrase lines 1-8 as follows: 

Fighting with wine cups is a Thracian habit 

Make sure barbarous bloodshed gains no foothold at this banquet 

Wine and Median daggers are poles apart 

Stop your noise and keep your places. 
Of course Horace has chosen to use these particular words and to employ 
the syntactical structure of the first two stanzas in order to create a mixed 
effect of shock and humour. The false interpretation of the lines is one 
which is intended to come to the minds both of the banqueters and the 
reader and to be rejected as they see the true meaning. The shock is meant 
to halt the banqueters immediately from their activities and the humour is 
intended to amuse both them and the reader. Thus the first two stanzas 
provide yet another small indication that Horace is magister bibendi. Like 
the ideal symposiarch he is giving his commands not in a boorish and 
unpleasant fashion but in a civilised and witty way.” 

I suggest then that the context of the ode is as follows: Horace is 
magister bibendi at a party. The guests are drinking strong |Falernian and 
toasting each other. As the toasting goes on, they begin to become noisy 
and there is danger of violence. Horace feels it his duty to call them to 
order. When the ode begins he is doing so. Then one of the sodales toasts 
Horace and asks him to drink, hoping thus to divert him from his purpose 
of restraining the turmoil. This request is taken up by the company as a 
whole (line 9). Horace realises that he will not be able to restrain the 
turbulent group by his magisterial authority alone. He must somehow 
divert their attention. We may conclude that Horace had previously noticed 
the frater displaying symptoms of love, although we are not told this or 
told what they were. Now Horace solves his problem by agreeing to drink 
but only if the frater will reveal his beloved’s name. The pretext for this 


22 Cf£. Plut. Mor. 621A. 
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request must be that Horace wants to toast them jointly. Thus he puts the 
onus for his delay in drinking upon the frater and so turns the company’s 
aggression against one of its own weaker members. The unfortunate boy at 
last reveals his beloved’s name. Horace immediately pounces on him with 
jeering sarcasm and so regains the leadership of the mob and confirms his 
authority in the symposium. The whole ode thus involves a variation upon 
one standard notion of the relationship between love and wine. Horace is 
inverting the commonplace that love is spurred on to violence by wine. 
Instead he is employing love as an antidote and disincentive to drunkeness 
and violence.” 

As well as providing an account of the ode more satisfactory for its 
own sake, the new scenario which I have proposed also helps with the two 
problems outlined above. It clarifies Horace’s position as generic speaker 
and also enables his comments on the girl to be better understood. Because 
Horace is magister bibendi he can question the frater in a lofty and con- 
descending fashion. There is no need to think of Horace as an irrisor 
amoris, for all his attacks on the girl. Horace remains a lover and love-poet 
and uses his formal status in the poem to step for a moment outside his 
normal lover’s persona. This ambivalence in Horace’s outlook is part of 
the multiple irony of the ode, an irony which |prevents it from being in any 
real sense unpleasant but truly protreptice ... ad hilaritatem. 

Such irony is patent in the ode when in lines 10f. Horace backs his 
request for the name of the frater’s beloved with flattering remarks. These 
are obviously insincere and their insincerity is confirmed when Horace 
reacts very differently once the girl has actually been identified. Moreover 
this type of irony seems to be part of the genre in that Catullus employs a 
similar device. In Catullus 6, another member of the genre, the anticipatory 
description of the girl is also different from the final attitude taken by the 
poet, although the change takes place in the opposite direction. But there is 
further less obvious irony in the ode linked with Horace’s different roles 
and directed at the poet himself. Horace recognises that the frater is a 
lover, presumably because he has understood the symptoms the frater has 
displayed. This recognition of the frater as a lover stamps Horace himself 
as a lover, since the irrisor amoris cannot understand this sort of thing.” 
So Horace’s attacks on the girl have an element of hollowness: they are not 
appropriate to his being a lover himself; and they are not to be taken too 
seriously. This view is confirmed by the structure of the ode. At the 


23 For variatio of this kind as a characteristic of Hellenistic poetry see G. Giangrande, 
art. cit. above, p.265 n.13, passim; Emerita 42, 1974, pp.1ff. (esp. p.36). 

24 Cf£. esp. Theocr. /d. 10. Contrast Anth. Pal. 12.134.6 (Callimachus) where the 
principle is explicitly stated: φωρὸς δ᾽ ἴχνια φὼρ ἔμαθον. 
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beginning Horace makes horrendous pronouncements which are 
thoroughly exaggerated and which give a false impression of what is hap- 
pening in the symposium. These exaggerations are balanced by the equally 
exaggerated passage at the end of the ode in which Horace attacks the girl. 
Since by this time it is clear that Horace is not an irrisor amoris but a 
fellow-lover of the frater, the irony is not lost on the reader. 

Both sets of pronouncements are intended to clash with the Iyric 
persona of Horace. The successor of Alcaeus and Anacreon ought by 
rights to have been an ardent lover and drinker. Yet here he is seemingly 
censuring wine and love. There is a distinction to be made here: Horace 
has more right to censure the disorder of the symposium in his guise of 
lyric poet than he has to attack the frater’s beloved. The Iyric poet likes 
wine; but he has no professional commitment to disorderly conduct. On the 
other |hand censure of love is very odd in a Iyric poet. There is a rueful 
contrast between Horace’s views in the two fields. Because he is attacking 
only immoderate use of wine, it is easy for Horace to make a grand show 
of being above the temptation he attacks. But the note of anxiety and pain 
which appear in his condemnation of the girl hint that Horace himself is 
suffering the pangs of love. The very tones of confidence which are 
employed at the end of the ode may be intended to convey his deep inner 
uncertainty. Horace is only too aware that what he says of the frater is said 
also of himself. The tone of the ode thus is not unpleasant in that Horace’s 
mockery of the frater is amply counterbalanced by his self-mockery. 

Odes 1.27 is one of those Horatian odes in which Horace’s adaptation 
of an early Greek Iyric original is fairly clear. Anacreon is known from 
Porphyrion to be the source; and Anacreon 356(b) PMG comes nearest to 
the ode of the surviving fragments of Anacreon 

ἄγε δηὖτε μηκέτ᾽ οὕτω 

πατάγῳ τε κἀλαλητῷ 

Σκυθικὴν πόσιν παρ᾽ οἴνῳ 

μελετῶμεν, ἀλλὰ καλοῖς 

ὑποπίνοντες ἐν ὕμνοις. 
Both poets begin with a request for order instead of drunkenness; and both 
recommend an alternative mode of conduct. The role of symposiarch may 
be common to both. But Horace inverts the order of the motifs of Ana- 
creon.” In Anacreon the symposiasts are drinking ἀμυστί - a symposi- 
astic game — whereas in Horace they seem just to be toasting each other in 
the normal fashion. In Anacreon the alternative recommended is that they 
should drink peacefully and sing ὕμνοι. But Horace substitutes for the 
toasting of normal type the toasting of beloveds by name, which is also a 


25 For inversio see Giangrande artt. citt. above, p.268 n.23. 
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symposiastic game. In addition to this inversion of the order of appearance 
of the game motif, Horace also appears to be indulging in contaminatio of 
archaic and Hellenistic material. |The framework of the ode is archaic, 
whereas all our surviving evidence about the ‘Symptoms of Love’ seems to 
be of the Hellenistic period.” 

In spite of the close resemblance between Odes 1.27 and Anacreon 
356(b) PMG, there is of course no absolute certainty that it is Horace’s 
precise and single model. Anacreon may well have written other sympotic 
lyrics ofthe same type. In any case the pattern of events found in the ode is 
a natural one and it may have had a fairly wide literary currency. A passage 
quite unconnected in any direct sense with Odes 1.27 helps to underline 
these two points: Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 15.668E ff. This begins with 
a discussion of cottabos, a symposiastic game with some associations with 
the ‘Symptoms of Love’, since it involved calling out the name of one’s 
beloved. Then a guest, Ulpianus, demands a drink from a large cup. Uproar 
follows, which is quelled, not by the symposiarch but by someone else 
with a special status in the company, the outspoken Cynic philosopher 
Cynulcus. Then Cynulcus proposes the question why people say a man is 
in love if his wreath breaks up. This question derives, he says, from Anth. 
Pal. 12.134 (Callimachus), another member of the genre ‘Symptoms of 
Love’. The whole sequence — banquet, uproar, quelling of it, symptoms of 
love — is comparable. Some measure of caution must therefore temper the 
apparently firm Anacreontic links of the ode. 


Odes 2.4 


Jacoby also associates this ode with the genre ‘Symptoms of Love’. But it 
is further removed from the fullest form of this genre than Odes 1.27. First 
it contains no explicit reference to a symposiastic setting, although the 
reader may well be meant to assume one because of the frequent 
associations both of lyric poetry in general and this genre in particular with 
symposia. The latter associations may be connected with the fact that the 
symposium was a natural and accepted occasion in antiquity for conver- 
sations |about such intimate matters.”’ The second feature which makes 
Odes 2.4 more remote from the full generic pattern is that it is acephalous. 
Of the preliminary portion of the thought sequence of the genre, not only 
are explicitly mentioned symptoms lacking, as they were in Odes 1.27, but 
there are no questions or answers about the beloved either. At the 


26 A possible exception is Theognis 1.1040f. although the context there is not clear. 
27 Cf£. Athen. Deipn. 13.607A-B; cp. Plut. Mor. 631A; but see also 633E f. 
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beginning of the ode Horace knows that Xanthias is a lover and he knows 
who Xanthias is in love with. The whole ode is an assessment of the girl as 
worthy of Xanthias’ love. The reader was meant to supply the missing ele- 
ments or deem them unnecessary; the poet was seeking to be admired for 
his skill in giving old themes new twists, the omission of certain elements 
being one of the standard ways of doing so.”° It is worth noting that the 
omission of standard elements of genres is one of the principal ways in 
which Horace in his Odes achieves the brevity of Aeolic Iyric. 

In contrast to Odes 1.27, Odes 2.4 expresses a positive view of the 
beloved, or at least it pretends to do so. But in fact there is a strong ad- 
mixture of irony and sarcasm in Horace’s words, which has been well 
explored recently by H.-P. Syndikus.”” A few observations may be added 
to his account. One particularly humorous touch is Horace’s allusion to and 
inversion of the generic commonplace that the beloved is a meretrix. 
Horace declares that Xanthias’ beloved Phyllis is not the child of a mater 
pudenda (20), that is a prostitute. So by implication — like mother, like 
daughter — Phyllis herself is no meretrix.” This theme also underlies 
Horace’s emphasis on the fidelity and unmercenary character of Phyllis 
(17ff.). These are qualities which distinguish her from meretrices. Another 
touch of humour lies in Horace’s reversal of the normal social relationship 
of the lovers. Horace declares that Phyllis is of royal birth and penates 
maeret iniquos (15f.). In this way Horace ironically implies that it is 
Phyllis and not Xanthias who is demeaning herself in her choice of a lover. 
ΑἹ] this talk of Phyllis’ ancestry is of course pure nonsense |and meant to 
be understood as such. It points even more forcibly to what we are told 
about Phyllis, namely that she is in fact a slave. The context of this sort of 
remark is indicated by a passage from Petronius’ Satyricon in which one of 
Trimalchio’s fellow freedmen attacks Ascyltos by alluding to similar pre- 
tentiousness: eques Romanus es? et ego regis filius (57.4). The last stanza 
compounds the irony ofthe ode. Horace declares that he is too old for love; 
so Xanthias should not suspect him of ulterior motives in his praise of 
Phyllis. This declaration is Horace’s innovation upon the convention that 
in this genre the speaker who is sympathetic to the beloved is himself a 
lover. Horace claims to be a retired lover, which is a standard status for a 
magister amoris, who draws on his own past experience as a basis for 


28 (ἢ GC index s.v. ‘omission’. 

29 Die Lyrik des Horaz I, Darmstadt 1972, pp.366ff. 

30 For the motif cp. the examples collected by M. Marcovich, Gr. Rom. Byz. Stud. 16, 
1975, p.8. 

31 On this type of joke cf. C. W. Macleod, Class. Ouart. 23, 1973, p.299 and n.2 [= 
Collected Essays, Oxford 1983, p.176 and n.2]. 
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sympathetic advice to lovers.”” The fact that Horace conjoins with his 
claim to be retired the information that he is only forty years old, is an 
open invitation to the reader to disbelieve his claim. The motif ofthe aged 
lyric poet is associated in particular with Anacreon.” This is especially 
interesting in view of the connection of Odes 1.27 with the same poet. The 
Anacreontic aspect confirms that Horace does not mean us to take his 
claim as true but rather as an amusing variant on Anacreon’s feelings. Ana- 
creon admitted to being old; but he strenuously denied that he was too old 
for love.”* 

Horace uses ‘myth’ in Odes 2.4 in a characteristically significant way 
and one which imitates archaic Greek lyric use of ‘myth’. He compares 
Xanthias’ love for Phyllis to the loves of Achilles for Briseis, Ajax for 
Tecmessa and Agamemnon for Cassandra (2ff.). This tells us that Xanthias 
is in love not just with a slave but with his own slave, a situation which 
ancient poets and moralists found interesting.” It is clear that the principal 
comparison is between Xanthias and Achilles: there is a witty etymological 
link between the name Xanthias and the adjective ξανθός which is applied 
by Homer only to Achilles among the three heroes menltioned;”° moreover 
Achilles is mentioned again at the end of the ode in ring-compositional 
fashion (10ff.) and it was his love for Briseis which caused the subject of 
the /liad, the wrath of Achilles. Comparison with Achilles is always osten- 
sibly honorific because Achilles was the bravest and most handsome”’ of 
all the Greeks who went to Troy. Ajax and Agamemnon make up the triad 
of exempla. All, incidentally, loved their own slaves at the height of their 
power, a point emphasised in the case of Agamemnon (7). These super- 
heroic comparisons naturally intensify the irony of the ode. They also help 
Horace with the conceptual structure of it. The slaves loved by the Greek 
heroes were the daughters of important and wealthy parents; in Cas- 
sandra’s case the family was the royal house of Troy. Horace uses such 
considerations to introduce his own reflection that perhaps Phyllis comes 
from a similar background and has been enslaved in a similar fashion. To 
balance the initial assimilation of Xanthias to the Homeric heroes, Horace 
dedicates the second half of the ode to a short encomium of Phyllis, also 
humorous in intent, with the various laudatory commonplaces appearing 


32 Cf.e.g. Callim. Aet. Fr. 41 (Pf.); Tib. 1.4.79ff. 

33 Cf.Fır. 13, 36, 74, 77, 84 (Gent.). 

34 Cf.n.33 above and B. Gentili, Ouad. Urb. 16, 1973, 134f. 

35 See Kiessling-Heinze ad loc. 

36 Itisthe standard description of Menelaus. But at Il. 1.197 and 23.141 the yellow 
hair of Achilles is mentioned; because rarer, the allusion is more learned. The Pyr- 
rhus and Pyrrha links (for the latter cf. Pape-Benseler s.v.) may also be relevant. 

37 11.2.673f. 
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one after the other. In this way the initial ‘mythical’ material sets the tone 
and provides a basis for the organisation of the ode. 


Odes 1.8 


This ode is much more sophisticated generically than either 1.27 or 2.4. It 
not only omits one distinguishing feature of the genre, questions asked of 
the lover; but it also transforms the generic situation. A rearrangement of 
the ode’s contents in normal generic terms, compared with what is actually 
found in the ode, will make this clear. Rearranged the ode would go: 
I notice, Sybaris, that you are being rather idle at the moment and are no longer 
performing your military exercises in the Campus. Why [15 this, I wonder? Is it 
because you are in love? With whom? With Lydia! She is ruining you, Sybaris. 
You ought to get rid of her. 
But in the ode as we find it, Horace, instead of addressing the lover, 
Sybaris, addresses the beloved, Lydia. Moreover Horace does not mention 
Sybaris’ love-symptoms, erotic ἀργία, ὃ as something which leads him to 
ask or to make conjectures about Sybaris’ love. Instead he uses the sym- 
ptoms as part of his ammunition against the beloved. Horace’s readers 
would have understood this procedure because alterations of these kinds, 
namely “addressee-variation’ and ‘combination of topoi’ are standard in 
ancient generic composition.” As a result of these changes Odes 1.8 has 
the same outward appearance of being a unitary symbouleutic speech as 
has Odes 2.4, although in fact its contents are different in the ways de- 
scribed. A compensatory hint at the generic norm is the interrogative 
structure of the ode, constructed as it is of four questions. This feature 
compensates for the absence of the normal interrogation of the lover. 
Horace’s alterations of the generic norm allow him to use the genre 
‘Symptoms of Love’ in Odes 1.8 for an unusual purpose. There are various 
current views of the ode. It has been seen as “a charming blend of the 
Greek and the Roman, of the fanciful and the actual” — a somewhat 
incongruous but not overserious blend of Hellenistic sentimentality and 
Augustan militarism;” as a contrasting of the masculine and feminine;*' as 


38 Copious material on this topic may be found in J.-M. Andre, L’Otium dans la Vie 
Morale et Intellectuelle Romaine, Paris 1966, index s.v. ‘Amor’. 

39 For ‘addressee-variation’ cf. GC pp.218ff. For “combination of topoi’ cf. GC 
Ρρ.99Γ. 

40 Cf£. Nisbet-Hubbard, op. cit. p.109. 

41 (ἢ 5. Commager, The Odes of Horace, Yale 1962, p.143. 
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an attack on conventional concepts of “acting like a man’; as a light- 
hearted and teasing contrast between life on the Campus and life with 
Lydia." 

The view I shall propose depends on one hypothesis: that the Greek 
nomenclature of the ode is literary fancy-dress and that |Sybaris and Lydia 
are to be understood as two imaginary contemporaries of Horace, con- 
ceived of as living in Augustan Rome, one a young Roman citizen and the 
other a meretrix. This hypothesis depends on the practice of Roman Iyric 
and elegy. I find no Latinate pseudonyms there; and I take this to mean that 
when a poet wanted to invent a contemporary, he had to give him a Greek 
name, or risk his readers thinking that a real contemporary was being 
called by his real Latin name. On this hypothesis I suggest that Odes 1.8 is 
Horace’s protreptic to an imaginary young Roman citizen, urging him to 
fall in with the social and military policy of Augustus. The generic altera- 
tions made by Horace all fit this view. The effect of addressing Lydia and 
not Sybaris is primarily to focus the reader’s attentive censure throughout 
on her. The whole ode is thus turned into an attack upon the beloved, and 
not just a section of it, as is normal; and the attack is made directly and to 
her face. Lydia is clearly characterised as a meretrix, which is no surprise 
since this is one standard characterisation of the beloved in the genre.” 
That Lydia is a meretrix is shown by the unobserved allusion which 
Horace is making to a Roman regulation, doubtless aedilician, forbidding 
prostitution in the morning: 

nonaria dicta est meretrix, quia apud ueteres a nona hora prostabant, ne mane 

omissa exercitatione militari illo irent adulescentes Schol. Persius 1.133 
Here the reason for the prohibition is the same as Horace’s reproach of 
Lydia: the young man misses his military training because of his addiction 
to a meretrix. This is not to say that Horace is necessarily envisaging Lydia 
as a meretrix of the lower social type who was enrolled on the aedilician 
register. But the hit is obvious. At the same time Horace’s criticism of 
Lydia is not in the full-blown insulting tradition of many other members of 
the genre. She is not a Charybdis or a febriculosum scortum or a preying 
mantis. This is partly because Horace is not playing the wit in this ode but 
is a spokesman of traditional Roman morallity with the interests of his 
country at heart, who is above this kind of badinage, and partly because 
Horace wants to spare Sybaris the indignity of association with a Cha- 
rybdis etc. Sybaris is not being portrayed as a degenerate but as a staunch 


42 Cf.K. Quinn, Latin Explorations, London 1963, pp.137ff. 
43 (ἢ Ὁ. West, Reading Horace, Edinburgh 1967, pp.120ff. 
44 Cop. e.g. Theocr. 14. 10; Cat. 6. 
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Roman youth, the backbone of his country, temporarily distracted from the 
path of duty by a loose woman but destined to return to it. 

The myth further confirms Horace’s propaganda purpose. The name 
Sybaris is intended to bring to mind the effeminacy and soft living of the 
wealthiest of the cities of Magna Graecia, just as the name Lydia alludes to 
the barbarian luxury of the Lydians. But these names are not intended as 
permanent characterisations of the pair, only as comments on their current 
activities. This is particularly so in the case of Sybaris. Horace is quick to 
correct any impression that Sybaris is permanently soft and effeminate. 
The second and third stanzas reveal that up till recently Sybaris was a 
tough and practised man of action; and this is confirmed when he is 
compared to Achilles. Two aspects of the comparison with Achilles have 
been well understood: first that in his pre-Scyros days, Achilles led a stre- 
nuous life of training as the pupil of Chiron, just as in his pre-Lydia days 
Sybaris was a sturdy young trainee on the Campus Martius;” and second 
that Achilles’ training was followed by his love for Deidameia just as 
Sybaris’ training preceded his love for Lydia. But two further and im- 
portant implications of the comparison appear to have been neglected. The 
first is the apparently otiose epic description of Achilles as son of the sea 
goddess Thetis (13f.). This reference is meant to remind the reader that 
Achilles’ withdrawal from training and his residence among the women of 
Scyros were not his own responsibility but that of his mother Thetis. She 
concealed him from the Greeks there to save him from being taken to Troy 
and so to give him long life without honour. Horace then is implying that 
Sybaris’ case should be viewed in the same way: a courageous hero is 
being diverted from his duty temporarily by a woman. Horace wants to 
avoid imputing cowardice or idleness to Sybaris. 

The reason for Horace’s care in this matter can be seen from |the other 
unobserved implication of the comparison between Achilles and Sybaris. 
When Achilles left Scyros, he did not go back to Chiron’s cave for further 
training. Instead, as Horace explicitly states at the end of the ode (16), he 
went to fight at Troy. This ending is by no means tangential; it makes the 
most important point in the ode. Horace is expressing his hope that Sybaris 
will leave Lydia, not to return to the military training of the Campus but to 
enter the army of Augustus. The hint in the myth is strengthened by the 
earlier use of militares (5) and by the existence in antiquity of a stock anti- 
thesis between the anti-love uir militaris and the anti-war amator. 
Therefore, far from casting any aspersions on military life in the service of 
Augustus, Horace is positively recommending to Sybaris that he give up 


45 Cf. West, op. cit. pp.122f. 
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love and join the army. The sly and jocular tone of the ode is one of the 
ways in which Horace makes his propaganda palatable and effective. 


Odes 3.12 


Two misconceptions have for a long time impeded the understanding of 
this ode. The first is the belief that its speaker is Neobule and not Horace; 
the second is the view that it is a close imitation of Alcaeus fr. 10B (LP) 
and must be interpreted in the light of it. The first misconception ought 
now to have been disposed of by H.-P. Syndikus, who has recently argued 
at length, and, in my belief, convincingly, that the speaker must be Horace 
himself.” Unfortunately the second misconception remains unchallenged. 
And yet the two hang closely together; and once it is recognised that in 
Odes 3.12 the speaker is Horace, a male, whereas in Alcaeus fr. 10B (LP) a 
woman speaks, the chief alleged resemblance between the two poems has 
vanished. 
Alcaeus fr. 10B (LP) runs: 
ἔμε δείλαν, E]ne παίσ[αν κακοτάτων πεδέχοισαν 
Ἰδομονο [ 
Jeı μόρος αἰσχί 
ἐπὶ γὰρ πᾶρ]ος ὀνίατον [{ἱκνεῖται 4 
Ιἰἐλάφω δὲ 1 βρόμος ἐν σ[τήθεσι φυίει φοβέροισιν 
μ]αινόμενον[ 
] ἀυάταισ᾽ ὠ[ 
5. φοβερὸς cod. L 
The remaining points of resemblance between this poem and Odes 3.12 are 
as follows: both employ approximately the same metre; there is a reference 
to unhappiness at the beginning" of each; both refer to fear (Alcaeus 5, 
Horace 2); both mention deer (Alcaeus 5, Horace 11). These resemblances 
seem to me unimpressive. The metre is certainly unique in Horace; but it 
was more widely used by Alcaeus. Misery and fear are common and con- 
comitant in ancient poetry; and in any case δείλαν is used of herself by a 
single woman unhappy for an unknown reason, while miserarum is used 
by Horace to refer to plural women unhappy in love. The image of a 


46 Op. cit. I pp.132f. 

47 Moreover there seems to be some doubt whether ἔμε δείλαν is really the beginning 
οἴ ἃ poem. Although it is cited as such by Hephaestion, the papyrus text appears to 
contain traces of at least one earlier line and there is no paragraphos at the end of 
that line to mark it as the end ofthe previous poem. Cf. H. Fränkel, Göftt. Gel. Anz. 
6, 1928, p.273 n.3; R. Pfeiffer, Gnomon 6, 1930, p.317; M. Treu, Würzb. Jahrb. f. 
Altertumswiss. 1949/50, pp.224#. 
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frightened person as a deer is an ancient commonplace."* In addition the 
deer in the two poems are in different contexts, the girl comparing herself 
to a deer in Alcaeus, while in Horace the young man Hebrus hunts real 
deer. Finally, in archaic Iyric the young people compared to deer etc. in 
erotic contexts are not lovers. They are loved by others and are themselves 
frightened of love.” This is presumably the situation in Alcaeus fr. 10B 
(LP), if the fear is erotic. Thus the girl in Alcaeus is in precisely the op- 
posite state from the girl in Horace. Neobule is a lover, frightened not of 
love but of a puritanical and anti-love uncle. 

I conclude therefore that Odes 3.12 is not a close imitation of Alcaeus 
fr. 10B (LP) and should not be interpreted in the |light of it. It is of course 
possible that Horace could have had fr. 10B (LP) — along with other 
archaic lyrics — in mind when he was writing Odes 3.12, and that he 
adapted it very freely. But even if this could be shown, it would not affect 
the interpretation of Odes 3.12. 

The first advantage of removing Alcaeus fr. 10B (LP) from its primacy 
of place in the treatment of Odes 3.12 is that it allows a proper appreciation 
of Horace’s technique of contaminatio of Iyric commonplaces from the 
same and different early Greek poets in a single ode. First the name Neo- 
bule comes from Archilochus. She was the girl who rejected Archilochus 
and so provided the pretext for the epodes attacking her and her family. 
Second Odes 3.12.6ff. are reminiscent of Alcaeus fr. 45.7f. (LP). In this 
hymn to the river Hebrus Alcaeus describes how the women of Aenos 
wash themselves in the river and: 

τς Ja’ θέλγονται τὸ σὸν ὡς ἄλει[ππα 

θή[ἴο]ν ὕδωρ 
Liparaei, as well as echoing nitor (because λιπαρός means “glittering”) 
combines with unctis to suggest ἄλειππα and so reveals Horace’s probable 
source for the name Hebrus. Finally the inability of Horace’s Neobule to 
get on with her spinning is similar to the plight of a girl in Sappho fr. 102 
(LP): 

γλύκηα μᾶτερ, οὔτοι δύναμαι KPEKNV τὸν ἴστον 

πόθωι δάμεισα παῖδος βραδίναν δι᾽ Ἀφροδίταν. 
The commonplace nature of many concepts found in early Greek Iyric 
must of course be remembered: Horace did not necessarily have these 
particular passages in mind. But his compositional method, involving 


48 E.g. Hom. Il. 1.225; Lucr. 3.299; Paroem. Graec. ed. Leutsch-Schneidewin, 
indices S.v. ἐλάφειος ἀνήρ. 

49 Cf£. Nisbet-Hubbard, op. cit. pp.273ff. and now Archil. P. Colon. inv. 7511, line 
31. (See below p.283 n.56.) 
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combination of lyric material from different sources, can be seen fairly 
clearly. 

The second advantage of not allowing Alcaeus fr. 10B (LP) to 
dominate the understanding of Odes 3.12 is that the ode can now be 
recognised as yet another member of the genre ‘Symptoms of Love’, with 
Horace speaking to Neobule, who is displaying symptoms of love. These 
are mentioned in Odes 3.12 as in 1.8; and, as in Odes 1.8 and 2.4, Horace 
knows the identity ofthe |beloved and does not need to ask questions about 
it. Odes 3.12 is different from the other three Horatian “Symptoms of 
Love’ treated in this paper in one significant aspect: in it Horace is 
thoroughly and enthusiastically in favour of the beloved and there is no 
trace in the ode ofthe irony and ambivalence which mark the other three. 

The ode begins with a description of the symptoms which the whole 
class of miserae (women in a state of frustrated love) display. This de- 
scription fits Horace’s later favourable reaction to Neobule’s love since it 
involves considerable delicacy on Horace’s part in his handling of her 
plight. To begin with, the generalisation in itself spares Neobule the embar- 
rassment of feeling alone in her condition. Then the actual symptoms men- 
tioned are distinctly feminine and as such negative. Thus they are less 
liable to bring shame upon Neobule. This refinement derives from an 
interest shown by ancient writers in the differences of behaviour between 
men and women in love.” Thirdly the symptoms are those of virtuous girls 
in love. It is to stress the virtue of the miserae that they are specifically 
stated to be unable to indulge themselves in making love or in drinking 
wine but must instead go in fear of their paternal uncle. These statements 
compel us to conclude that Neobule is neither a meretrix nor a libertina or 
peregrina but a Roman girl of good family. Had she been a meretrix she 
could indeed have indulged in love and wine; and had she been anyone 
other than a Roman citizen, she could not have had an agnate relative in 
control of her. So as in Odes 1.8, we are once again in an imaginary 
situation in contemporary Rome and Horace is concerning himself with the 
lives and ethics of his fellow citizens. 

Only after Horace has made Neobule’s respectability plain does he 
attribute to her alone a symptom of love. She cannot get on with her 
spinning because of her love (3f.). This symptom is in itself another con- 
firmation of Neobule’s chastity. In antiquity a girl or woman whose normal 
occupation is spinning is respectable. Sappho fr. 102 (LP) may again be 
compared (see above). |There the presence of the girl’s mother is a further 


50 Cf. Ov. Her. 19.7ff., Anth. Pal. 5.297 (Agathias). For similar remarks in a more 
generalised context cf. Eur. Med. 230ff. 
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guarantee of her respectability, a function performed by the patruus in 
Horace. 

Once Neobule’s symptoms have been outlined, her beloved Hebrus is 
named and described. He is held partially responsible, along with Cythe- 
reae puer ales (3), for Neobule’s plight, just as in Sappho fr. 102 (LP) the 
beloved boy is conjointly blamed with Aphrodite for the girl’s similar 
condition. Horace is just as careful to speak well of Hebrus as of Neobule. 
Hebrus is praised in ways reminiscent of early Greek Iyric: in particular he 
is delineated as a great athlete. His athletic prowess is of course a guaran- 
tee of his physical beauty since there was a standard equivalence between 
the two in antiquity which derived ultimately from the Games of early 
Greece and the agonistic poetry associated with them.°' The notion that 
Neobule fell in love with Hebrus when she saw him washing his body 
gleaming with oil after his athletic exercises also goes back to early Iyric. 
The epinikian poet could represent victors as attracting the attentions of 
marriageable girls: 

πλεῖστα νικάσαντά σε καὶ τελεταῖς 

ὡρίαις ἐν Παλλάδος εἶδον ἄφωνοί 

θ᾽ ὡς ἕκασται φίλτατον 

παρθενικαὶ πόσιν ἤ 

υἱὸν εὔχοντ᾽, ὦ Τελεσίκρατες, ἔμμεν, 

ἐν Ὀλυμπίοισί τε καὶ βαθυκόλπου 

Γᾶς ἀέθλοις ἔν τε καὶ πᾶσιν 

ἐπιχωρίοις. Pindar Pythian 9.97-103 

ἔλπομαι δ᾽ Epvpaiov 

ὄπ᾽ ἀμφὶ Πηνεϊὸν γλυκεῖαν προχεόντων ἐμάν 

τὸν Ἱπποκλέαν ἔτι καὶ μᾶλλον σὺν ἀοιδαῖς 

ἕκατι στεφάνων θαητὸν ἐν ἅλι- 

ξι θησέμεν ἐν καὶ παλαιτέροις, 

νέαισίν τε παρθένοισι μέλημα. καὶ γάρ 

ἑτέροις ἑτέρων ἔρωτες ἔκνιξαν φρένας. Pindar Pythian 10.55--60 
|In Pindar victory is naturally the setting; but Pindar may have derived the 143 
concept οἵ ἃ girl falling in love with an athlete from earlier non-epinikian 
lyrics in which the girl saw the athlete after his exercise and fell in love 
with him then. This view is suggested by the thematic overlap between the 
Pindar passages quoted and Theocritus /dyll 2.77-82: 

εἶδον Δέλφιν ὁμοῦ τε καὶ Εὐδάμιππον ἰόντας: 

τοῖς δ᾽ ἧς ξανθοτέρα μὲν ἑλιχρύσοιο γενειάς, 

στήθεα δὲ στίλβοντα πολὺ πλέον ἢ τύ, Σελάνα, 

ὡς ἀπὸ γυμνασίοιο καλὸν πόνον ἄρτι λιπόντων. 


51 Cf£.E.N. Gardiner, Athletics ofthe Ancient World, Oxford 1930, pp.66, 71, 102. 
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φράζεό μεὺ τὸν ἔρωθ᾽ ὅθεν ἵκετο, πότνα Σελάνα. 


χὼς ἴδον, ὡς ἐμάνην, ὥς μοι πυρὶ θυμὸς ἰάφθη 
δειλαίας, τὸ δὲ κάλλος ἐτάκετο. 

Here Simaetha 5665 Delphis leaving the gymnasium along with a friend. 
Their chests gleam with oil and Simaetha falls in love with Delphis. The 
ethos of the passage and Theocritus’ well-known fondness for early Iyric 
reminiscence combine to indicate a source for it in non-agonistic |yric prior 
to Pindar. The ultimate inspiration for such scenes is Homeric, in particular 
Odyssey 6.224ff. (with 244 as a key line) where Nausicaa wishes that she 
had a husband like Odysseus, resplendent after his bath and oiling (cp. also 
Odyssey 23.153ff. ). That the motif in some form or other reached early 

non-agonistic lyric is shown by Alcman fr. 81 (PMG): 
αἱ γὰρ ἐμοὶ --- ἐνθάδε ναιετάων: ἄμφω μὲν ἀθετεῖ Ἀρίσταρχος, διστάζει δὲ περὶ 

τοῦ πρώτου, ἐπεὶ καὶ Ἀλκμὰν αὐτὸν μετέβαλε παρθένους λεγούσας εἰσάγων 
Ζεῦ πάτερ, αἱ γὰρ ἐμὸς πόσις εἴη. 

Schol. Hom. ΗΟ Od. 6.244 
As in Odes 1.8 Sybaris, under his Greek name, was in fact a young Roman 
who had once exercised on the Campus Martius and swum in the Tiber, so 
too Hebrus ‘of Lipara’ is under his pseudonym a young Roman in disguise, 
and another whose exercise ground is the Campus Martius by the Tiber 
(5). In each case the local scene is introduced to make it absolutely clear 
that |the Greek names are only masquerade. Hebrus now does the sort of 
thing Sybaris once did but gave up. Horace may be making his heroes 
Roman pentathletes. The sports are slightly different in each case. In Odes 
1.8 they are riding, swimming, wrestling, discus, javelin. In Odes 3.12 
wrestling, riding, boxing and running are certainly present. The fifth sport 
may be either swimming or javelin. If line 5 implies swimming rather than 
mere washing, then swimming is probably the fifth; if not then the javelin- 
throwing of lines 7f. will be the fifth. Whatever the exact intention of 
Horace, it seems probable that he wants to suggest Roman equivalents of 
the Greek institution. Hebrus also practises one non-agonistic activity 
which is analogous to the military life which is Sybaris’ future profession: 
he hunts — the Romana militia.” Hebrus not only displays these physical 
abilities but also some of the virtues. The exercises and hunting may be 
taken to imply bravery; and Horace tells us specifically that Hebrus is 
clever (7). Another virtue is hinted at in the mythological comparison of 
Hebrus to Bellerophon. The most obvious analogy between the two is of 
course that they are both great horsemen. But Horace has already 
emphasised Hebrus’ beauty; and in his depiction of Neobule he has 


52 Hor. Sat. 2.2.10£.; cp. Ep. 1.18.49ff. 
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stressed her self-restraint. In the earliest mention of Bellerophon in Greek 
literature, two qualities are attributed to him, beauty and self-restraint: 

αὐτὰρ Γλαῦκος τίκτεν ἀμύμονα Βελλεροφόντην: 

τῷ δὲ θεοὶ κάλλός τε καὶ ἠνορέην ἐρατεινήν 

ὥὦπασαν: αὐτάρ οἱ Προῖτος κακὰ μήσατο θυμῷ, 

ὅς ῥ᾽ ἐκ δήμου ἔλασσεν, ἐπεὶ πολὺ φέρτερος ἦεν, 

Ἀργείων: Ζεὺς γάρ οἱ ὑπὸ σκήπτρῳ ἐδάμασσε. 

τῷ δὲ γυνὴ Προίτου ἐπεμήνατο δῖ᾽ Ἄντεια, 

κρυπταδίῃ φιλότητι μιγήμεναι: ἀλλὰ τὸν οὔ τι 

πεῖθ᾽ ἀγαθὰ φρονέοντα, δαΐφρονα Βελλεροφόντην. 

Homer /liad 6.155-162 

I conclude therefore that the comparison is intended to emphasise that 
Hebrus also possesses the virtue of σωφροσύνη. The descripltion of his 145 
character at the end of the ode therefore functions as a complement to the 
earlier depiction of Neobule as a chaste virgin. In structural terms therefore 
Odes 3.12 is similar to Odes 2.4: each begins with a favourable sketch of 
the lover and ends with a counterbalancing depiction in equally favourable 
terms of the beloved. But there is a difference between the two odes. 
Whereas Odes 2.4 is ironic in its praise, Odes 3.12 seems to me serious 
both in its account of the pair and in its social purpose; and in this respect it 
is much more analogous to Odes 1.8. The degree of moral seriousness 
exhibited by Horace is clearly variable. It depends in my view on the class 
of society with which Horace is dealing. He can be perfectly light-hearted 
and hedonistic when he is writing about the legitimate associations of 
young Romans with meretrices or slaves, or, as it may be in some cases, of 
non-Romans with other non-Romans. Thus there is no reason to think that 
Odes 1.27 is a real attempt to save the civic soul of the frater, if he had 
one; and Xanthias in Odes 2.4 is in no danger, even if he is a Roman and 
even if he wants to marry his slave. But when, as in Odes 1.8, Horace is 
dealing with the duty of a Roman citizen towards the state, especially when 
the regime was concerned to emphasise that particular duty, then a dif- 
ferent interpretation seems necessary. The same principle also applies in 
Odes 3.12. 

Horace is wholly sympathetic towards Neobule and approves of her 
choice of a beloved for the precise reason that she is a chaste and mar- 
riageable Roman virgin in love with a virtuous Roman youth. Naturally 
Horace does not urge her to take any action in connection with her love; 
that would have been indelicate. But he does make it clear that he thinks 
she has chosen a worthy lover. Horace is thus expressing his approval of 
the νέα βουλή, the new counsel which her name speaks of, that is the 
promptings of the love god which are taking her away from her maidenly 
activities. The reader is not told the final purpose of the new counsel. But 
given the status of the pair it can only be marriage. I suggest therefore that 
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Odes 3.12 has the serious function of supporting the Augustan regime’s en- 
couragement of marriage among Roman citizens. Augustus first attempted 
marriage legislation in 28 BC but failed; he subsequently succeeded Jin 
having laws to encourage marriage passed in 18 BC and 9 AD.” Several 
times in the Odes Horace publicly sided with the Emperor on the question 
of marriage.’" Nowhere is his stance so charming and effective as in his 
portrayal of Neobule. 

In his encouragement of Sybaris to military valour Horace was 
drawing on the traditions of early Greek Iyric and elegiac protreptic to- 
wards patriotism and bravery. In the same way Horace may be drawing on 
another strand of early Greek poetry in his encouragement of marriage. 
This cannot be proved. But love was an important subject of early Greek 
poetry; and marriage was another. Love and marriage did not necessarily 
go together in a society where arranged marriages may be presumed to 
have been the norm in families wealthy enough to patronise poets. But 
poets may well have felt a temptation to put them together. I speculate that 
poets commissioned to write epithalamic poetry sometimes claimed that 
one or both of the young people going through an arranged marriage had 
fallen in love with the other prior to the signing of the marriage contract by 
the guardians; and that their families found it convenient to subscribe to 
this fiction. For the poet the advantages of taking this line are patent: it 
would have provided an interesting pretext and context for a poem and 
given a standard type of poem an alluring touch of the illicit. At the same 
time the families might have welcomed it as a cloak to dynastic and 
financial ambition. No offence would have been caused, because by the 
time the poem was performed, all was clearly in order, with the couple 
securely engaged or married. 

Traces of the type of poem I am suggesting was written may survive. 
As well as Sappho fr. 102 (LP) for which such a context is independently 
probable, Sappho fr. 31B (LP) is a candidate. In addition Stesichorus was 
believed to have written a poem about the hopeless love of a virtuous girl 
for aman whom she wanted to marry.” These considerations may help the 
hypolthesis that, at a still earlier period, the theme of love with a happy 


53 On Augustus’ marriage legislation cf. P.A. Brunt, Roman Manpower, Oxford 
1971, App. 9, pp.558ff. 

54 (ἢ Odes 3.6.17f£., 3.14.5f£.; 3.25.14ff.; 4.5.21ff.; and more indirectly Odes 3.7; 
4.1. 

55 Cf. Athen. Deipn. 14.619D = Stesichorus Fr. 277 (PMG). This is classed among 
the spuria by D. Page: but, whatever the facts, it passed for genuine around 200 
AD and probably earlier. Apart from the attribution to Stesichorus, it is interesting 
that the girl’s character was portrayed as σωφρονικός, that she wanted only to 
become the man’s lawful wife, and that his name was Εὐάθλος! 
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ending was part of the stock-in-trade of commissioned epithalamic poetry. 
If such poems did exist, then the thematic coincidence of the mother in 
Sappho fr. 102 (LP) and the patruus in Odes 3.12 may allow yet another 
conclusion. As well as showing the girl’s respectability, these relatives 
may represent the family of the bride, appearing in her marriage poem to 
bless and formalise her timely love for her husband-to-be. 

Finally several indications of the background of Odes 3.12 are 
provided by the recently discovered Cologne papyrus containing portions 
of two poems of Archilochus, including one long passage referring to 
Neobule.°° This passage shows that Neobule was a member of a respec- 
table family who could be described as aspiring to marriage with Archi- 
lochus — for all that Archilochus seeks to detract from her good reputation 
by slanders and insinuations. Thus Horace’s Neobule inherits the civic 
status of her predecessor. Archilochus puts into the mouth of Neobule’s 
sister a claim that Neobule wants to marry him. The parallel aspiration of 
Horace’s Neobule towards Hebrus may be connected with material of this 
type in Archilochus. The Cologne papyrus also strengthens the hypothesis 
that early lyric dealt with the love of respectable young people who might 
marry each other. What Horace has not taken from Archilochus — or at 
any rate from those poems in which he attacked Neobule and her family — 
is the hatred and cynicism which characterise them. But we know that there 
must have been another side to Archilochus’ poetic treatment of Neobule.” 


56 P. Colon. inv. 7511, first published Zeitschr. Pap. Epigr. 14, 1974, pp.97ff. by R. 
Merkelbach and M.L. West. Subsequent comment to mid-1975 in: Zeitschr. Pap. 
Epigr. 16, 1975, pp.217ff. (M.L. West); pp.220f. (R. Merkelbach); pp.223ff. (. 
Ebert -- W. Luppe); T. Gelzer, Mus. Helv. 32, 1975, pp.12ff., Marcovich op. cit. 
The second poem on P. Colon. inv. 7511, of which five lines are preserved, prob- 
ably also deals with Neobule, although she is not named in it. 

57 Even if the speaker in Fr. 118 West is not Archilochus, it can be concluded from 
the biographical (or pseudo-biographical) background to the psogistic poetry that 
Archilochus also wrote love-poems to Neobule. 
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The Philosophical Content of Horace Odes 1.29" 


‘Horace and Philosophy’ has long been and doubtless will long continue to 
be a favourite topic for Horatian scholars.' Three main questions have been 
asked: how much did Horace know about philosophy; how deep was his 
commitment to it; and what, if any, was his philosophical allegiance. 

I am concerned this afternoon with a variant of the first question: how 
far ought the interpreter of Horace to expect consistent and detailed know- 
ledge of philosophy in his work? To demand of Horace the technical rigour 
of a professional philosopher would be unreasonable. This can safely be 
stated a priori. But the field of possible opinions left is a wide one. It 
ranges from treating Horace as someone with a vague knowledge of Hel- 
lenistic popular philosophy to taking his philosophical remarks as coming 
from an intelligent and well-informed Roman with a strong interest in 
philosophy. 

Odes 1.29 is a good test case. It is addressed to Iccius, a man with a 
personal commitment to philosophy, it mentions one distinguished philo- 
sopher and it uses philosophical arguments in an attempt to deter Iccius 
from becoming a soldier. Commentators on Horace have always realized 
that the ode has philosophical associations; but it is only recently that Mr. 
J.R.G. Wright has explored in detail some of the implications and 
relationships of its philosophical arguments.” Wright claims that these 


Liverpool Classical Monthly 1 (1976) 71-7 

* This paper, along with that of R.J. Seager (‘Horace, Odes 1.29 as a propempticon’, 
LCM 1 (1976) 65-70), was presented at the Colloquium ‘“Horace Odes 1.29 (‘Icci, 
beatis ...’)’ at Liverpool on 14 May 1976, where the invited participants were 
O.A.W. Dilke, I.M. LeM. DuQuesnay, Alex Hardie, J.G. Howie, C.W. Macleod, 
R.G.M. Nisbet, John Randall, Tony Woodman and J.R.G. Wright; both papers 
were published, with an extensive summary of the discussion, in Liverpool 
Classical Monthly 1 (1976) 65-84. The author is indebted to Mr. J.R.G. Wright 
and Prof. A.A. Long for advice on this paper. They are not to be held liable for his 
conclusions, which, since these too were intended to initiate discussion, must not 
be taken as necessarily representing his final views. 

1. Cf£. Kiessling-Heinze I, bibliographical appendix 8 

2 “Iccius’ Change of Character: Horace, Odes 129’, Mnemosyne ns 27 (1974), 44-52 
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arguments are Stoic. He sees beatis in line 1 as an allusion per contrariam 
to the Stoic uita beata. He points out that Iccius’ inuidia in line 2 (= 
φθόνος) was for the Stoics a species of λύπη. Wright goes on to show that 
Iccius’ desires for wealth, victory and the enslavement of the conquered 
(1-10) are being attacked by Horace as a decline from Stoic ideals. Finally, 
Wright, notes that the ἀδύνατον of lines 10ff. glances at the Stoic 
deification of Nature. Wright seems to me to have demonstrated his views 
convincingly; and I begin on the assumption that Odes 1.29 is Stoic and 
consistently Stoic. 

What I want to do is to ask if there is more, and more specific 
philosophical material in the ode. In line 14 Horace mentions the famous 
Stoic philosopher of the 2nd century BC, Panaetius of Rhodes. Now, if any 
single Stoic was to be mentioned by Horace in this ode, Panaetius was the 
obvious candidate. Panaetius had not only made contributions of great im- 
portance to the development of Stoicism; but, from a Roman point of view, 
he had altered the character of Stoic ethics in ways which allowed Romans 
to graft the ideals of |Stoicism on to their own traditional morality. Thus 
Panaetius was the man most responsible for Stoicism being the dominant 
philosophy among educated Romans in the late Republic and early Empire. 
An important channel of Panaetian influence in Augustan Rome, and a 
second reason why Panaetius was the obvious Stoic for Horace to mention, 
was the translation which, in 43 BC, Cicero had made of Panaetius’ Περὶ 
τοῦ καθήκοντος as part of his de Officiis. For Horace and his readers, 
Cicero’s de Officiis was probably the main source of their information 
about Panaetius’ views; and I have assumed that where Cicero in de 
Officiis does not specifically disclaim Panaetius as his source and where 
Roman material is not grossly obtrusive, then Cicero can legitimately be 
regarded as the mouthpiece of Panaetius. 

The combination of Stoic arguments and the name of Panaetius in 
Odes 1.29 suggests to me a new possibility. Given that Panacetius, through 
Cicero, transmitted to laymen of Horace’s generation most of their ideas 
about Stoicism, might not Horace be using in his arguments not only 
material of a general Stoic character but also Panaetian concepts in 
particular? Of course, it is frequently difficult for us nowadays to distin- 
guish the views of individual Stoic philosophers from generally held Stoic 
views. But there does seem to be some specific Panaetian influence in this 
ode. 

Panaetius’ chief original contribution to Stoicism was his concept of 
the “fitting’ — decorum (τὸ np£&nov).” This was a ‘portmanteau’ concept 
which Panaetius invented to sum up the moral content of Stoic teaching. It 


3 See A.A. Long, Hellenistic philosophy, London 1974, 211ff. 
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had practical ethical value and attractiveness. Its adoption by Panactius 
meant that, unlike the earlier Stoics, he did not urge the student of 
philosophy to aspire to the ideal, and so more or less unattainable virtue of 
the ‘wise man’. Instead, Panaetius offered the more humane ideal of at- 
taining a virtue “fitting’ to one’s natural aptitudes, of living not in accord- 
ance with nature in general, but in accordance with one’s own nature in 
particular: admodum autem tenenda sunt sua cuique non uitiosa, sed tamen 
propria, quo facilius decorum illud, quod quaerimus, retineatur. sic enim 
est faciendum, ut contra uniuersam naturam nihil contendamus, ea tamen 
conseruata propriam nostram sequamur, ut, etiamsi sint alia grauiora 
atque meliora, tamen nos studia nostra nostrae naturae regula metiamur; 
neque enim attinet naturae repugnare nec quicguam sequi, quod assequi 
non queas. ex quo magis emergit, quale sit decorum illud, ideo quia nihil 
decet inuita Minerua, ut aiunt, id est aduersante et repugnante natura 
(Cicero, de Officiis 1.110). 

Of specific relevance to Odes 1.29 is the fact that Panaetius used ‘the 
fitting’ as a moral yardstick by which to assess inter alia the desirability of 
various occupations in life, both in general terms and in relation to 
particular individuals. Cicero’s de Officiis shows that Panaetius wrote a fair 
amount on this question, which of course was a traditional Stoic pre- 
occupation.* The very fact that Iccius is thinking of changing the occu- 
pation which he had adopted is almost enough in itself to convict him of 
contravening Paenaetius’ principles. Panaetius stressed consistency in |the 
tenor of one’s whole life as a basic aspect of decorum, ‘the fitting’: cf. 
omnino si quicquam est decorum, nihil est profecto magis quam aequa- 
bilitas <cum> uniuersae uitae, tum singularum actionum, quam con- 
seruare non possis, si aliorum naturam imitans omittas tuam (Panaetius fr. 
97 van Straaten° = Cicero, de Offieiis 1.111; cf also 117 & 1211. below). 
According to Panaetian teaching the initial choice of a situation in life was 
one of great difficulty, cf. Οἷς. Off. 1.115ff. esp. haec igitur omnia, cum 
quaerimus, quid deceat, complecti animo et cogitatione debemus; in primis 
autem constituendum est, quos nos et quales esse uelimus et in quo genere 
uitae, quae deliberatio est omnium difficillima. ineunte enim adulescentia, 
cum est maxima imbecillitas consili, tum id sibi quisque genus aetatis 
degendae constituit, quod maxime adamauit (117). Hence, once chosen, an 
occupation should not, according to Panaetius, be abandoned lightly, since 
constantia was an important part of decorum in this matter. Only a 
realization that one had made an error in one’s first choice justified a man 


4 Cf.P.A. Brunt, ‘Aspects of the social thought of Dio Chrysostom and the Stoics’, 
PCPhS ns 19 (1973), If. 
5 Μ. van Straaten, Panaetii Rhodii fragmenta, Leiden’, 1955. 
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changing his occupation; and the change had to be made for a good reason, 
cf. qui igitur ad naturae suae non uitiosae genus consilium uiuendi omne 
contulerit, is constantiam teneat (id enim maxime decet), nisi forte se 
intellexerit errasse in deligendo genere uitae. quod si acciderit (potest 
autem accidere), facienda morum institutorumque mutatio est ... com- 
mutato autem genere uitae omni ratione curandum est, ut id bono consilio 
fecisse uideamur (Cic. Off. 1.120-1). 

It looks therefore as though the force of Horace’s arguments derives 
from the Panaetian concept of decorum. Horace has a prima facie case 
against Iccius on the ground of decorum simply because Iccius is making a 
change of occupation. Horace strengthens his case with the contention that 
Iccius is rashly exchanging a well-chosen occupation for an unsuitable one. 
His argument is that war is not the proper occupation for Iccius as an 
individual. It is not πρέπον for his particular nature: Iccius has chosen a life 
of philosophic contemplation and shown his deep attachment to it by 
making an effort to buy up all the necessary books. Now he is planning to 
do something quite inconsistent with this choice — to give up those 
philosophical treasures in his lust for philosophically worthless gold. 

Horace is in no doubt that Iccius’ personal reasons for going to war are 
inuidia, greed and a desire to live luxuriously and to humiliate his captives. 
The first three motives are vices to a Stoic. The last is inconsistent with 
Stoic, and Panaetian, emphasis on the humane treatment of defeated 
enemies (Cic. Off. 1.35) as also with the general Stoic recommendation of 
kindness to slaves.° The scene where the captives wait at table (5ff.) might 
be a specific and, naturally, ironic allusion to Panaetius’ book on table 
manners. 

In addition to the matter, the context and manner of Horace’s 
injunctions to Iccius are also Stoic and Panaetian. All Stoics, including 
Panaetius, emphasized the duty of a friend to employ ἱπαρρησία to improve 
the moral condition of his friends.” Panaetius even gave specific in- 
structions on the manner in which reproofs were to be given and he insisted 
that anger and personal bitterness should be avoided in giving them (Cic. 
Off. 1.136). The urbane manner of Odes 1.29, which is not however totally 
without the grauitas on which Panactius also insisted (Cic. Off. 1.136), is 
an acceptable if somewhat barbed version of the kind of free speech which 
Panaetius prescribed. The essential tolerance and lack of rigidity in 
Horace’s stance is consonant with the greater tolerance Panaetius showed 
in the moral area in comparison with earlier Stoics. As well as approving 


6 (Οἱ Brunt, art.cit. (n.4), 17ff. 
7  Brunt, art.cit. (n.4), 20. 
8 ΕΑ. Steinmetz, Die Freundschaftslehre des Panaitios, Wiesbaden 1967, 148ff. 
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of the ‘wise man’ and of ‘those progressing towards virtue’, 1.6. would-be 
‘wise men’, Panaetius was not without respect for those in whom any sign 
of virtue manifested itself (Cic. Off: 1.46). 

At this point it may be objected that, however many points of contact 
can be established between Panaetian Stoicism and Odes 1.29, there is an 
obstacle to my claim that the ode is Panaetian. This is the generally 
accepted view that Iccius was a philosophic eclectic, if not a dilettante, a 
man whose concerns ranged from Stoicism to Pythagoreanism and covered 
Empedocles and Democritus en route, a view based mainly on Horace, 
Epistles 1.12.’ If Iccius was an eclectic, then it might seem pointless for 
Horace to be very specific in the philosophic basis of his arguments to 
Iccius. 

There are two ways of answering this objection. The first is simply to 
argue that Horace himself is adopting a Panaetian position vis-a-vis Iccius, 
but that Iccius’ position is irrelevant. But it is perhaps better to argue that 
Epistles 1.12 in fact reveals not a dilettante eclectic but a widely read 
student of philosophy. In the Hellenistic philosophical schools physics 
could be the logical basis for ethics. So Epistles 1.12 might simply refer to 
Iccius’ serious interest in controversies between Stoic physics and the rival 
physical theories of other schools. 

Another point which may cause difficulty is the reference Socraticam 
domum in Odes 1.29.14. These words might seem to imply that Iccius’ 
library was a dilettante’s collection, containing not only the works of the 
great Stoic Panaetius but also an assortment of works of the post-Socratic 
schools in general. Here either of Wright’s interpretations of the line 
provides a sufficient answer: Socraticam domum can be taken to mean 
“moral philosophy’, or as an allusion to the fact that “contemporary Stoics 
in common with almost all other philosophers saw Socrates as an ancestor 
of their school’.'” In fact Panaeti libros goes well with Socraticam domum. 
Panaetius not only had a general regard for the teachings of Socrates and of 
his immediate successors (frr.55 & 57); but he had a particular regard for 
Plato, whose dialogues for the most part had Socrates as their chief 
character (frr.56 = 83 & 59); he also commented on the Republic of Plato 
(fr.130); he concerned himself with questions about the genuineness of 
Socratic dialogues (frr.126, 127, 128 & 129); and he |wrote a book about 
Socrates (frr.50 = 132, 133 & 134, all numbered from van Straaten, op.cit. 
above n.5). I do not feel therefore that the “eclectic’ argument is strong 
enough to overthrow the many Stoic and Panaetian details of Odes 1.29. 


9 (Ὁ 6.5. Kiessling-Heinze on Epistles 1.12 and M.J. McGann, Studies in Horace’s 
first book of Epistles, Brussels (Coll. Latomus) 1969, 62ff. 
10 Wright, art.cit. (n.2), 48 n.13. 
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The examination of Odes 1.29 in philosophical terms helps with two 
problems posed by its date and literary context. The first problem is that 
Horace was under imperial patronage when he wrote this ode; and yet the 
ode appears to be criticizing Augustus’ proposed Arabian expedition. The 
second problem is this: if we make the assumption that Horatian odes 
addressed to named individuals were commissioned or rewarded in one 
way or another by their addressees — and it seems hard to understand how 
Horace selected his addressees otherwise — then it is not immediately 
obvious what Iccius is getting for his money. 

The theory that the ode is heavily Panaetian helps with the first 
problem. Panaetius did not regard war as an absolute evil; it was justifiable 
for the sake of peace (Cic. Off. 1.34). On a Panaetian reading of the ode 
Horace will be saying, not that war is an absolute evil, but only that it is the 
wrong career for Iccius, because it is inconsistent with Iccius’ individual 
nature. There is a further possibility in this area: Panaetius had among his 
heads of deliberation the conflict of the good and the useful — or the 
apparently useful (Cic. Off. 3.7f£.). The readers of Odes 1.29 may have 
been intended to regard Iccius’ dilemma as the conflict of the good and the 
useful. In this case there would be no question of Horace condemning war 
or the captives and booty it brings. These would lie under the heading of 
the useful; and for the Stoics money, servants and so on were of course 
useful. Horace’s criticism of Iccius would then be that he is going about 
getting them in the wrong way; and the area of the conflict between the 
good and the useful would be one far removed from the public sphere. It 
would be purely an internal and personal question for Iccius. 

On the second question — that is, the difficulty of seeing the ode as the 
fulfilment of a commission by Iccius to Horace — it is worth emphasizing 
that two aspects of Iccius’ character are in fact portrayed positively by 
Horace, his bravery and his past philosophical interests. These positive 
aspects give some reassurance that the ode is in some sense what Iccius 
wanted Horace to write about him. I suggest that another part ofthe answer 
can be seen more clearly if the pseudo-biographical element in the ode is 
treated critically. We should not take the ode purely as what it claims to be 
— a criticism of Iccius for proposing to join the Arabian expedition. Rather 
we should regard the issue of Iccius’ military plans raised by Horace — an 
issue which may have had no foundation in fact — as a device employed 
by Horace to engage his readers’ attention. The issue leads to Horace 
taking one moral position and this involves the reader in an internal moral 
debate about whether he agrees with Horace or with Iccius. From this 
debate Iccius certainly does not emerge as a plaster saint. But he comes out 
as a man of genuine philosophic interests who is also |courageous. He has a 
touch of attractive rashness and romanticism. He feels the temptations of 
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the world and the flesh sufficiently keenly to make him sympathetic to the 
reader. So Iccius is certainly not yet the Stoic “wise man’. But he is on the 
way there — or was until this talk of war blew up — and Horace leaves 
open the question whether Iccius will listen to his advice. It is worth em- 
phasizing that the end of the poem links Iccius’ going to war with an 
ἀδύνατον and that it lays heavy emphasis on Iccius’ commitment to philo- 
sophy. Horace may well mean to imply that Iccius will heed him and 
forego his warlike aspirations. 

But even if all these points are granted, it may still be felt that Horace 
could have been more complimentary to Iccius. However playful the ode 
is, Iccius may seem to emerge a little battered. When in ancient poetry it 
appears that a patron is being treated in a somewhat uncomplimentary way, 
it is often useful to invoke certain standard conventions going back to early 
Greek Iyric. One of these is encomium of the great disguised as παραίνεσις 
(e.g. Pindar, Pythian 2.85ff., 4.270ff.; 11.52ff., Nemean 11.13ff.). Another 
is encomium disguised as familiarity, although this is always respectful 
familiarity (e.g. Pindar, Pythian 4.1f.). These conventions are certainly 
worth taking into account here: but Horace’s use of them with different 
categories of addressees needs also to be considered. Normally in the Odes 
Horace does give παραίνεσις to the great; but he does not treat the 
foremost men in the state playfully or pretend to be rebuking them when he 
wants to compliment them. It is usually the less important addressees who 
are treated in this way. The exception is Maecenas, a very important man 
who is sometimes subjected to apparently uncomplimentary treatment. 
This is partly a public sign of the close links between Horace and his chief 
patron. It is also probably the case that Maecenas for political reasons 
wanted to be treated as if he were not the important man he was, but only 
the eques he had ostentatiously remained. 

The literary advantages for Horace of treating a less important man 
like Iccius in a playful and seemingly critical way are easy to perceive. 
Iccius was a non-senator with no distinguished family background, 
probably from Gallia Narbonensis.'' He had made a good and profitable 
career for himself in the service of Agrippa. Around 26 BC he wanted to 
ratify his new status and improve his public image by appearing side by 
side with the great men of Rome in a book of Horatian odes. For Horace to 
introduce such a man to the Roman public was a demanding exercise in 
tact and ingenuity. Naked encomium would have made both Horace the 
poet and Iccius the /Jaudandus look ridiculous. But humorous and engaging 
criticism concealing a complimentary portrayal could both dispel any 


11 See R.G.M. Nisbet and M. Hubbard, A Commentary on Horace: Odes Book 1, 
Oxford, 1970, 337-8 (introduction to Odes 1.29). 
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public questioning of Iccius’ suitability as the addressee of an ode and 
simultaneously give him the publicity he wanted. 

I append one further tentative suggestion. This is that Horace is em- 
ploying in Odes 1.29 in a disguised form a very common and basic concept 
found in philosophical and in rhetorical contexts, both in poetry and in 
prose, namely the division of virtue in general into the four cardinal virtues 
of bravery, justice, self-control and |understanding. The indications of this 
are as follows. First the vices of inuidia and auaritia attributed to Iccius in 
line 1 are the opposites of the virtue σωφροσύνη (self-control). Second, 
lines 2-6 seem to allude to Iccius’ bravery. Third, Horace’s description of 
the future captives of Iccius in attendance on him suggests a future contra- 
vention by Iccius of the virtue of δικαιοσύνη (justice). This is because in 
Stoic terms justice was the knowledge of how to allot to each person his 
deserts; and in the Panaetian de Officiis 1.35 the precepts about the merci- 
ful treatment of the conquered are part of the discussion of iustitia. Fourth, 
at the end of the ode (13ff.) Horace seems to be alluding to φρόνησις or 
σοφία (understanding), for the Stoics the knowledge of good and bad. The 
allusion is rendered more effective by the fact that, the Greek word σοφία, 
which can denote this virtue, is also a common term for philosophy — the 
very thing Iccius is planning to abandon. If this is so, then the dual role of 
the concept of the “fitting’ in philosophy and in rhetoric is matched by the 
employment of the four-virtue scheme also common to rhetoric and 
philosophy. The sources of Horace’s inspiration in this ode may not be far 
to seck. 
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‘On the Roman Odes mountains of literature have been piled.’ So wrote 
Eduard Fraenkel in 1957.' In the interval the mountains have grown 
higher, with the highest piled over Odes 3.1 — unsurprisingly, since it is 
the prologue to the Roman Odes and problematic both in content and in 
structure. Despite its mountain, however, Odes 3.1 still presents numerous 
unresolved difficulties. That, if anything, may justify adding the present 
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Horace’s First Roman Ode (3.1) 


paper to the pile. 


1 


Papers of the Leeds international Latin Seminar ὃ (1995) 91-142 

1  Fraenkel (1957) 260. Among items specifically devoted to 3.1 Ihave learned most 
from Silk (1973) and (although often in dissent) from Woodman (1984). Because 
so many articles and monographs treat or touch on 3.1, citations have been re- 
stricted to matters of significant indebtedness and divergence, with more recent 
works being cited more frequently, inter alia as guides to earlier bibliography. 
Commentaries have been handled similarly except for Torrentius (1608) — the 
posthumous work of the scholar and neo-Latin poet Laevinus Torrentius (Lievin 
Wanderbecken) — which anticipates embryonically some useful modern 


Odi profanum uulgus et arceo. 
fauete linguis: carmina non prius 
audita Musarum sacerdos 
uirginibus puerisque canto. 
regum timendorum in proprios greges, 
reges in ipsos imperium est louis, 
clari Giganteo triumpho, 
cuncta supercilio mouentis. 


est ut uiro uir latius ordinet 
arbusta sulcis, hic generosior 
descendat in campum petitor, 
moribus hic meliorque fama 


contendat, illi turba clientium 
sit maior: aequa lege Necessitas 
sortitur insignis et imos, 
omne capax mouet urna nomen. 


approaches to 3.1. 
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5 destrictus ensis cui super impia 
ceruice pendet, non Siculae dapes 
dulcem elaborabunt saporem, 
non auium citharaeque cantus 20 


Ι6 somnum reducent: somnus agrestium 
lenis uirorum non humilis domos 
fastidit umbrosamque ripam, 
non Zephyris agitata tempe. 


7 desiderantem quod satis est neque 25 
tumultuosum sollicitat mare 
nec saeuus Arcturi cadentis 
impetus aut orientis Haedi, 


8 non uerberatae grandine uineae 
fundusque mendax, arbore nunc aquas 30 
culpante, nunc torrentia agros 
sidera, nunc hiemes iniquas. 


9 contracta pisces aequora sentiunt 
jactis in altum molibus: huc frequens 
caementa demittit redemptor 35 
cum famulis dominusque terrae 


10  fastidiosus; sed Timor et Minae 
scandunt eodem quo dominus, neque 
decedit aerata triremi et 
post equitem sedet atra Cura. 40 


11. quodsi dolentem nec Phrygius lapis 
nec purpurarum sidere clarior 
delenit usus nec Falerna 
uitis Achaemeniumque costum, 


12 cur inuidendis postibus et nouo 45 
sublime ritu moliar atrium? 
cur ualle permutem Sabina 
diuitias operosiores? 


1. The first stanza: Greek ethos and Latin logic 


Stanza 1 is now generally” regarded as prefacing not just Odes 3.1 but all 
the Roman Odes. Commentators’ note the influence of Greek mystery 
formulae such as ἑκὰς ἑκὰς ὅστις ἀλιτρός (‘be off, be off anyone who is 


2  Exceptions are Woodman (1984) 84-5 and Mauch (1986) 246-52. The latter 
professes to challenge almost every accepted conclusion about the “Roman Odes”. 
See also Appendix. 

3 For the details, cf., e.g., Ussani (1927) ad loc.; Kiessling-Heinze (1930) ad loc.; 
Syndikus (1973) 13-14. 
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unpurified’), εὐφημεῖτε (‘keep silence’), and φθέγξομαι οἷς θέμις ἐστί (“I 
shall speak to those to whom it is lawful”), and the exclusion of the 
βέβηλοι (“uninitiated’) from the ritual; they |may go so far as to speak of 
stanza 1 as a κήρυγμα μυστικόν (*mystic proclamation’).* But equally 
significant antecedents from hellenistic and earlier Greek programmatic 
poetry (on which see $6) receive much less attention, while certain further 
linguistic echoes of Greek are not mentioned at all in commentaries. 
Among the last are arceo at the end of line 1, which surely recalled its 
Greek (near)-homophone” ἀρκέω of identical meaning, and Odi at the 
beginning of line 1, which may have brought to mind Greek φδή (carmen, 
‘ode’), especially in view of the simultaneous presence of its Latin 
“translation” carmina in line 2.° 

The presence of these Greek-Latin (near)-homophones can hardly be a 
coincidence. The incipit of an ancient poetry book was always a highly 
significant location; and such allusiveness between the two languages in 
incipits can easily be paralleled in Augustan poetry, e.g. in Arma at Aeneid 
1.1 or in Ibis at Horace Epode 1.1.’ Additionally, from around 70 B.C. on- 
wards various learned Greeks had been propagating in Italy the theory that 
Latin was a form of Greek, closest to the Aeolic dialect.° The attractions of 
such “comparative philology” for hellenised Roman Poetae docti and their 
readers, as for their Greek instructors, are obvious.” Augustan poets can 
show their awareness of this theorising by employing bilingual (near)- 


4 Cf. Amundsen (1942) 5, and, for the concept, E. Norden, Agnostos Theos. 
Untersuchungen zur Formengeschichte religiöser Rede (Leipzig-Berlin 1913) 5-7; 
A.J. Festugiere, ‘Hermetica’ HThR 31 (1938) 1-20, 3-5. 

5 The formulation “(near)-homophone” has been adopted because: 1) there can be no 
certainty that Greek-speaking Romans pronounced even e.g. arceo/üpk&o and odi/ 
ᾧδή identically, much less that Greeks and Romans, each speaking their own lan- 
guage, did; 2) some examples, e.g. memorem/ufvıv (below n.10), involve only 
words more or (as in this case) less approximate in sound. 

6 (Οἵ Dionys. Hal. Ant. 1.31: τὰς μὲν γὰρ ῳφδὰς καλοῦσι Ῥωμαῖοι κάρμινα and 71,1, 
s.v. 1. carmen ad init. The same complex allusive procedure is found at Virg. Aen. 
1.1, where Arma echoes the sound of Avöpa (Hom. Od. 1.1) while uirum reflects 
its sense; cf. Cairns (1989) 191, citing M. Lausberg, ‘Iliadisches im ersten Buch 
der Aeneis’ Gymnas. 90 (1983) 203-39, 211. The Avöpw/Arma assonance is again 
mentioned by J. Higgins, ‘Arma virumque cano: a note’ CW 88,1 (Sept./Oct. 1994) 
41-2 with the claim: ‘It seems that it has never been noticed’ (41). 

7 On Virg. Aen. 1.1 cf. above, n.6. On Ibis at Hor. Epod 1.1 cf. Heyworth (1993) 85-- 
6, who also discusses some Ovidian examples. 

8 For details of this trend, its ramifications, and the opposition to it, cf., most re- 
cently, Maltby (19936) with bibliography. 

9 1.6. for Romans a share in the prestige of Greek culture; for Greeks the consolation 
that they had not been conquered by βάρβαροι (‘non-Greeks’) and so were akin to 
the race now ruling the world. Cf. Maltby (1993b) 49. 
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homophones with different meanings, such as Odi,'” or by giving Latin 
words the meanings of their Greek (near)-homophones, e.g. antrum and 
ferae at Propertius 1.1.11 and 1.1.12 respectively.'' The employment by 
Horace of a word such as arceo with identical senses in Greek and Latin 
alludes to the same theorising. Bilingual (near)-homophones of identical 
meaning are in general infrequent and many of them are everyday and 
unremarkable terms to do with family relationships and livestock. Varro at 
De Lingua Latina 6.96 assembles some less common alleged examples; 
but arceo is not among them. Whether Horace himself recognised arceo as 
a further such (near)-homophone or found it in another etymological text, 
he may have felt some satisfaction at his learned inuentio (‘discovery’). On 
the whole Augustan poets who use bilingual (near)-homophones in the 
ways discussed above seem to have adhered to the theory that Latin was a 
Greek dialect and to be offering “proofs” of it, as Horace apparently does 
here. 

Might there be a precise reference in Horace’s evocation of ᾧδή 
through Odi at the beginning of line 1 and in his use of the bilingual (near)- 
homophone äpk&w/arceo at its end? One obvious suspicion is that Horace 
is rendering or alluding to a lost Greek Iyric original in |his typical “motto” 


10 F. Cairns, ‘Love at the Seaside: Propertius (1,11), Cynthia, and Baiae’ The 
University of Leeds Review 32 (1989/90) 1-16, 11 proposed (without supporting 
material) that in Prop. 1.11.7 (ante nescio quis simulatis ignibus hostis) hostis is a 
(near)-homophone of Greek ὅστις, the sense of which reappears in nescio quis. The 
two passages can now be regarded as closely parallel. For the less exact parallels at 
Virg. Aen. 1.1 (above, n.6) and at Aen. 1.4: memorem ... iram, where memorem 
recalls Hom. 1]. 1.1’s Μῆνιν, translated in iram, cf. Cairns (1989) 191, 202. On a 
further possible echo of Μῆνιν in Juno’s first words men’ incepto (Aen 1.37) — 
but with no “translation” — cf. W. Levitan, ‘Give up the beginning?: Juno’s 
mindful wrath (Aeneid 1.37)’ LCM 18 (1993) 14. Ibis at Hor. Epod 1.1 (cf. above 
and n.7) is another less complete parallel, since it too lacks a “translation”. 

11 For antrum in the sense of ἄντρον, cf. P. Fedeli, Sesto Properzio. Il primo libro 
delle elegie. Introduzione, testo critico e commento (Accademia Toscana di 
Scienze 6 Lettere «La Colombaria»: Studi 53, Florence 1980) ad loc., referring to 
predecessors; for feras = Greek φῆρας (1.6. centaurs), an interpretation not yet 
absorbed by the Propertian commentators, cf. F. Cairns, ‘Some Observations on 
Propertius 1.1’ CO 24 (1974) 94-110, 97-8 and “The Milanion/Atalanta exemplum 
in Propertius 1,1: videre feras (12) and Greek Models’, in Hommages a Jozef 
Veremans edd. F. Decreus and C. Deroux (Coll. Latomus 193, Brussels 1986) 29- 
38, 32, 34. The negative “gut” reaction of many scholars to such suggestions when 
they involve differences of quantity is groundless, since ancient etymologists and 
poets ignore such differences: cf. E. Wölfflin, ‘Die Etymologieen der lateinischen 
Grammatiker’ Archiv für Lateinische Lexikographie und Grammatik 8 (1893) 421- 
40, 563-835. 

12 The theory was not, however, unopposed, Varro himself being no blind enthusiast, 
cf. Maltby (1993b). 
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fashion. Some comfort for this notion comes from the invocation of ἀοιδά 
at Pindar Nemean 5.2 and the mention of ‘song’ near the beginning of a 
number of other early Greek | rics.'” The use of ἀρκέω by Pindar and 
Simonides is again of interest.! Nothing here is decisive; but it is at least 
encouraging. 

The first stanza is, then, intensely hellenising, combining Greek cultic 
echoes, linguistic plays on Greek, more of which will be brought forward 
in $$2 and 3, and the Callimachean and earlier Greek programmatic 
reminiscences which will be discussed in $6. But the thought-pattern of 
stanza 1 does not emerge from Horace’s hellenism; and indeed the stanza 
might at first seem unified conceptually only by the appropriateness of its 
commands and statements to its hierophantic speaker, Horace, priest of the 
Muses. However, a firm internal logic is present, and, paradoxically in 
view of the stanza’s heavy Greek content, it is Latin-based. It relies on 
ancient Latin “etymology” (i.e. often pseudo-etymology), now increasingly 
recognised as an important ingredient of professional Latin poetry (as 
Greek “etymology” is of professional Greek poetry).'° odium was equated 
by its ancient etymologist with oris repudium, and Varro De Lingua Latina 
6.54 derived profanus from fari, cf. Maltby (1991) s.vv. Thus both Odi and 
the fanus element of profanus are linked with ‘speaking’. Varro loc. cit. 
further interpreted the pro- of profanum as ante: profanum, quod est ante 
fanum coniunctum fano. Hence Horace may well be implying, on the basis 
of Varro’s definition, that the uulgus is standing ‘in front of the temple’. 
Under this more vivid scenario Horace is not simply dismissing the uulgus 
in the abstract, but, as priest of the Muses, he faces the uulgus as they stand 
before the shrine of the Muses and keeps them away from it. Again, 
Varro’s derivations of profanum from pro = ante and fari (to speak) would 
create an antonymic relationship between profanum (“speaking in front of’) 
and fauete linguis (“keep silent’). 


13. (ἢ Fatouros (1966) s.vv. ἀοιδή, φδή. 

14 Cf. Fatouros (1966) s.v. 

15 Horace’s linguistic plays with Greek add up to a technique of labelling his content 
verbally. A similar practice will be seen again below ($4 iii) when moral- 
philosophical themes are again so labelled. 

16 For this developing realisation, cf., e.g., Cairns (1979a) 90-9; J.M. Snyder, Puns 
and poetry in Lucretius’ De rerum natura (Amsterdam 1980); 5. Koster, Tessera. 
Sechs Beiträge zur Poesie and poetischen Theorie der Antike (Erlanger 
Forschungen: Reihe A Geisteswissenschaften 30, Erlangen 1983) Ch.4, with 
bibliography at 48-9 nn.6-9; D. Porte, L’etiologie religieuse dans les Fastes 
d’Ovide (Paris 1985) 197-264; McKeown (1987) 45-62; Maltby (1991), (1993a), 
(1993b) — the latter two with further bibliography; J.J. O’Hara, True Names: 
Virgil and the Alexandrian tradition of etymological wordplay (Michigan forth- 
coming) [= O’Hara 1996]. 
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But there is an even more interesting etymological possibility. Varro’s 
understanding of pro as ante is philologically incorrect: Wagenvoort, who 
was not concerned with this passage of Odes 3.1, argued (following 
Wackernagel) that the pro- element in such Latin words means ‘away with’ 
(German “weg’).'’ Horace could perfectly well have known this: as 
Wagenvoort pointed out, Festus p.256 L interpreted the pro- in profundus 
correctly: profundum dicitur id quod altum est ac fundum longe habet — 
cf. also Maltby (1991) s.v. profanus, citing Charisius’ definition of 
profanus: porro a fano positus. This alternative (and presumably non- 
Varronian) tradition which |regarded pro- as ‘away with’ already surfaces 
in Aulus Gellius in a passage referring directly to Odes 3.1.1-4 which links 
profestus with profanus and expands profanum as a ludo musico 
diuersum: 

Atque etiam, quo sit quorundam male doctorum hominum scaeuitas et inuidentia 

irritatior, mutuabor ex Aristophanae choro anapaesta pauca et quam ille homo 

festiuissimus fabulae suae spectandae legem dedit, eandem ego commentariis his 
legendis dabo, ut ea ne attingat neue adeat profestum et profanum uulgus a ludo 
musico diuersum. Versus legis datae hi sunt: 

εὐφημεῖν χρὴ κἀξίστασθαι τοῖς ἡμετέροισι χοροῖσιν, 

ὅστις ἄπειρος τοιῶνδε λόγων ἢ γνώμῃ μὴ καθαρεύει 

ἢ γενναίων ὄργια Μουσῶν μήτ᾽ εἰδεν μήτ᾽ ἐχόρευσεν, 


τούτοις αὐδῷ, καὖθις ἀπαυδῶ, καὖθις τὸ τρίτον μάλ᾽ ἀπαυδῶ 
ἐξίστασθαι μύσταισι χοροῖς: ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἀνεγείρετε μολπὴν 
καὶ παννυχίδας τὰς ἡμετέρας, οἵ τῇδε πρέπουσιν ἑορτῇ. 


(All must be silent and give place to our choruses 
All unversed in these utterances or impure in spirit 
Or who have neither known nor danced the mysteries of the noble Muses 


To them I say, and again I say, and I say again for the third time 
Give way to the choruses of mystics! And you, raise your song, 
Your night-long celebrations that befit this feast.) Noctes Atticae praef. 20 


Here Gellius is applying to his own work lines from the beginning and end 
of a run of anapaests from Aristophanes’ Frogs (354-6, 369-71). In them 
Aristophanes had described his Frogs as ‘mysteries of the Muses’ (ὄργια 


17 H. Wagenvoott, Pietas. Selected studies in Roman religion (Studies in Greek and 
Roman Religion 1, Leiden 1980) 25-38. Ussani (1927) ad loc. had interpreted 
profanum as ‘non ammesso al tempio’ on the analogy of pro-festus and pro-fundus 
— without reference to any authority, but possibly relying on the scholion quoted 
below. 

18 This passage of Gellius, already cited by Torrentius (1608), reappears as late as 
Keller and Holder (1899) 145 but does not seem to have been followed up by 
subsequent commentators. 
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Μουσῶν, 356) and “mystic choruses’ (μύσταισι χοροῖς, 370); those who 
are ignorant, impure, and uninitiated in drama were told to be silent and 
give way to ‘our choruses’, while the dramatic chorus was told (or told 
itself?) to get on with the performance. When Gellius turns to his own Attic 
Nights and their audience, he alludes to Odes 3.1; his words ut ea ne 
attingat neue adeat profestum et profanum uulgus a ludo musico diuersum, 
along with his quotation from Aristophanes, show that he had in mind, and 
was interpreting, not just the first line of Odes 3.1 but — and this will 
emerge more clearly below — the entire first stanza and setting of Odes 
3.1. If, like Gellius, Horace knew the correct sense of pro- in profanum but 
still wanted fanum to derive from fari, he will have seen profanum (‘away 
with speech’?) as a virtual synonym of fauete linguis. 

It should be emphasised, of course, that Horace probably had |several 
etymologies of profanus in mind, in line with normal etymological practice 
in antiquity, when different, and even contradictory, derivations of the 
same word could be regarded as simultaneously true, and as revealing di- 
vergent aspects of the word’s meaning. Poets in particular seem to have 
exploited this attitude in order to transform such problematic etymologies 
into a rich source of semantic possibilities.'” So the entire etymological 
complex surrounding profanus may be in play: the uulgus is barred physi- 
cally by Horace from the fanum before which it stands because it is 
profanum, and it must, again because it is profanum, remain silent. Pseudo- 
Acron ad loc. declares: profani dicebantur sacris non initiati, qui fanum 
intrare non poterant. This scholion, which again implies a correct under- 
standing of pro-, makes profanum (‘excluded from the shrine’) a reinforce- 
ment of arceo; and it confirms that at least one ancient reader was prepared 
to see in stanza 1 a catholic approach to etymology on Horace’s part. 

The etymologies of profanum, then, offer a conceptual substructure for 
the first two lines. Horace goes on to describe himself in line 3 as Mu- 
sarum sacerdos. The commentators do not stress the significant fact that 
Horace is not claiming here to be a uates, despite the popularity of that role 
among Augustan poets, Horace included.’ His opting for sacerdos is all 
the more manifestly deliberate because uates has a Varronian etymology 
which Horace could have exploited, but did not: antiquos poetas uates 
appellabant a uersibus uiendis (Varro De Lingua Latina 7.36). Horace’s 
choice, sacerdos, recalls, of course, the “Priest of the Muses’ of the 


19 For examples of poets’ decisions about the etymology of a word, of their 
acceptance at different places of different etymologies of the same word, and of 
their simultaneous acceptance of divergent etymologies, cf. Cairns (1979a) 90-9; 
McKeown (1987) 45-62; Maltby (1993a) 259-60, 271-5. 

20 Cf. Newman (1967a) Ch.4; J.K. Newman, The Concept of Vates in Augustan 
Poetry (Coll. Latomus 89, Brussels-Berchem 1967). 
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Alexandrian Museum, as well as echoing parallel claims by hellenistic and 
earlier Greek poets (cf. $6). But Isidore Origines 7.12.17 may reveal an 
additional important reason why Horace selected sacerdos, not uates: 
sacerdos ... nomen habet compositum ex Graeco et Latino, quasi sacrum 
dans. If this etymology — 1.6. Latin sacerdos derives from Latin sacer- 
and Greek -δοὼς --- goes back to the classical period, then sacerdos would 
sum up what Horace is doing in stanza 1 by encapsulating Horace’s 
blending of Greek and Roman language and culture. For the pattern of 
referring to Greek words begun by Horace in Odi and arceo would 
continue in the -$wg of sacerdos, and likewise the sacer- of sacerdos 
would highlight the Latin etymologies which underpin the logic of the 
stanza. Finally, if the curious derivation of Greek αὐδή (“voice’, ‘sound’, 
‘song’) from Latin audire (ab auditu)” is not a late chimaera, then audita 
(3) would reinforce this pattern. 


12. “Genre(s)” 


The function of the last clause of stanza 1 — from carmina to canto — is 
to explain why Horace is barring the uulgus and enjoining them to silence: 
in his capacity as “Priest of the Muses’ he is about to initiate a sacred rite. 
As in Propertius 4.6,” the sacred rite is the poetic performance itself — an 
equivalence eased by the fact that ancient rituals often involved sung or 
chanted metrical utterances, so that Horace’s carmina are doubly appro- 
priate to his role as priest-poet. Horace’s status as sacerdos, the fanum 
element in profanum, the presence of pure boys and girls,” and the sacral 
context and ritual injunctions of stanza 1 all combine to make us anticipate 
that Horace’s carmina (including Odes 3.1) will be hymnic.’* But as a 
whole Odes 3.1 seems not to fall immediately into the category “hymn”. It 
certainly treats of various “gods” (Jupiter, the common deified personi- 
fication Necessitas, and the much rarer Timor, Minae and Cura, on which 
see below); and stanza 2 meditates on Jupiter’s control of the universe, 
while in stanza 4 Necessitas arbitrates human destiny, and everywhere in 
the ode men’s ambitions are subject to higher forces. But Odes 3.1 contains 


21 Forthe details, cf. Maltby (1991) s.v. auris. 

22 (ἢ Cairns (1984b) 141. 

23 Cf£.E. Fehrle, Die kultische Keuschheit im Altertum (Religionsgeschichtliche Ver- 
suche und Vorarbeiten 6, Giessen 1910) 112ff. 

24 The standard caveat that “hymn” is not a “genre of content” (for which cf. Cairns 
(1972) 91-2), should be taken as implied throughout this discussion, which runs 
contrary to the declaration of Syndikus (1973) 14 that Od. 3.1 is ‘kein Götter- 
hymnus’ and “eigentlich keine heilige Kunde gibt’. 
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no prayers or intercessions and it lacks standard hymnische Stil-Elemente. 
However these deficiencies do not in themselves debar Odes 3.1 from 
classification as a hymn.” Among the hymn-types described in the first 
treatise attributed to Menander Rhetor” “euktic hymns’ by definition con- 
tain prayers, and prayers are also found in some of Menander’s ‘mixed 
hymns’; but the other types of hymn described by him do not necessarily 
involve prayers. As for hymnische Stil-Elemente, many of these are closely 
associated with prayer; hence, if a hymn lacks prayer, it may lack them too 
(see also below). 

On the positive side two of Menander’s hymn types” help towards 
classifying Odes 3.1 as ἃ hymn and also offer some unexpected new in- 
sights into it. The first is Menander’s ‘scientific hymns’ (φυσικοὶ ὕμνοι, 
333.12-14; 336.25-337.32), which, according to his general initial defi- 
nition, “expound the nature of Apollo or Zeus’ (tig ἡ τοῦ Ἀπόλλωνος 
φύσις, τίς ἡ τοῦ Διός, παρατιθέμενοι, 333.13-14). In Menander’s more 
detailed subsequent account of scientific hymns, it becomes clear that this 
amounts to identifying a god with some natural element. The examples 
given are the identification of Apollo with the sun, of Hera with air, and of 
Zeus with fire (337.1-4). Plato’s designation in Phaedrus of Eros as a 
“passion of the soul’ (πάθος ... τῆς ψυχῆς) is also mentioned by Menander 
as another example |(337.7-9). This approach, and Menander’s exemplifi- 
cations of it, seem at first to proceed on a narrower front than his initial 
definition. But when Menander inaccurately claims that in Critias Plato 
described his Timaeus as a ‘hymn to the universe’ (ὕμνος τοῦ Παντός, 
337.22-4), he may be returning to a broader view of scientific hymns. 
Within scientific hymns Menander admits of different degrees of elabora- 
tion (337.9-13) and overtness (337.14-17); indeed some scientific hymns 
are said to ‘proceed by enigmas’ (κατ᾽ αἰνίγματα, 337.14-15). Again, 


25 The common assumption that hymns must contain prayers finds expression in the 
definition of “hymn” at Bremer (1981) 193: ‘A hymn is a sung prayer”. 

26 For the two treatises so attributed, cf. now Russell-Wilson (1981); in the passages 
of Menander quoted below their text accords with that of L. Spengel (ed.), 
Rhetores Graeci 3 (Leipzig 1856) — with one exception (337.30); cf. below, n.28. 

27 The claim of Russell-Wilson (1981) that “This classification may well be in large 
part original’ (230) is weakened by their simultaneous admission that 338.2ff. 
“implies predecessors’. For further such implications, cf. 333.24ff., sounding de- 
fensive and perhaps hinting at earlier controversy, and esp. 343.17ff., where, 
despite the textual difficulties at 18-19 perceived by Russell-Wilson ad loc., earlier 
theoretical discussion (either by “theorists” or by “writers”) seems attested. The 
value of the hymn section of Treatise I as a commentary upon earlier poetic hymns 
rests, of course, not so much on such considerations as on the fact that “Me- 
nander’s” hymn classifications equate with actual types of ancient hymn going 
back to the earliest period of Greek literature. 
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Menander implies that some scientific hymns are instructive (διδα- 
σκαλικοί, 337.21). 

Apart from some points of contact between these remarks and Odes 3.1 
(especially enigma and instruction), various firm statements of Menander 
about scientific hymns make a rapprochement between the ode and this 
class of hymn even more attractive. Menander insists that scientific hymns 
are stylistically elevated: ‘their style almost approaches the dithyramb; 
there is little difference; for man cannot speak on more august topics’ 
(Epunveia δὲ καὶ πρὸς τὸν διθύραμβον ἀνελθεῖν: μικρὸν «δὴ; διαφέρει: 
οὐ γάρ ἐστιν ὑπὲρ ὧν σεμνοτέρων «ἂν: ἄνθρωπος φθέγξαιτο, 337.30..2); ὃ 
this is an accurate characterisation of the style of much of Odes 3.1. 
Equally interesting in view of the lack of prayer and prayer formulae in 
Odes 3.1 is another of Menander’s assertions: ‘In these hymns there is no 
need of prayer at all’ (εὐχῆς δὲ οὐδέν τι πάνυ χρὴ ἐπὶ τούτων, 337.25-6). 
Finally, Menander writes of scientific hymns: 

ἐπιτηρεῖν δὲ χρὴ καὶ μὴ εἰς τὸν πολὺν ὄχλον καὶ δῆμον ἐκφέρειν τοὺς τοιούτους 

ὕμνους: ἀπιθανώτεροι γὰρ καὶ καταγελαστικώτεροι τοῖς πολλοῖς φαίνονται. 

(337.26-9) 

(You must watch out and not make such hymns public before the great multitude 

of common people; for to the masses they seem rather implausible and laughable.) 
The prohibition of the uulgus in Odes 3.1.1 is already well understood as 
multi-dimensional;”” here is yet another dimension. 

A sceptic might, however, continue to challenge the notion of 
regarding Odes 3.1 as (at least in part) a Menandrian scientific hymn. He 
might concede that the concentration of stanza 2 on Jupiter is reminiscent 
of part of Menander’s initial general definition — i.e. a scientific hymn 
“expounds the nature of ... Zeus’ (tig ἡ τοῦ Διός «φύσις», 333.14); but he 
might then object that Odes 3.1 does not conform with Menander’s 
subsequent account of the scientific hymn since it fails to identify Jupiter 
with fire or with any other physical element. However, as was noted, this 
subsequent account broadens |when Menander introduces the notion of 
Timaeus as a ‘hymn to the universe’; and in some ways Odes 3.1 too 


28 Russell-Wilson (1981) emend Ἑρμηνεία (337.30) to Ἑρμηνείαν, creating an 
accusative and infinitive (14 and ad loc.), and translating: ‘As to the style, it is 
quite acceptable for it to approach the heights of dithyramb, for there is no more 
solemn theme than these on which a human tongue may give utterance’ (15). I 
have retained 'Epunveio, repunctuated, and supplied δή between μικρόν and 
διαφέρει. The sense is little different. 

29 For the religious dimension, cf. above, $1; for literary programmatic implications, 
cf. below, $6; and for alleged and genuine philosophical (and rhetorical) appropr- 
iateness, cf. (already) Torrentius (1608) ad loc.; Lebek (1981) 2067; Woodman 
(1984) 92. 
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begins to approximate to a ὕμνος τοῦ Παντός, with its survey of the 
universe ranging from the sway of Jupiter, victor ofthe Gigantomachy, and 
of earthly kings (stanza 2) to the diverse ambitions and life-styles of men 
throughout the Roman world (stanzas 3-10) — themes continued in the 
other five Roman Odes. Again, as will emerge more clearly in 85, Odes 3.1 
implicitly equates Jupiter and Necessitas — an equation already explicit by 
Horace’s day in orthodox Stoicism.” This equation at once brings Odes 
3.1 into closer conformity with Menander’s definitions of scientific hymns; 
and it also hints at a second, more elusive, possible identification — of 
Jupiter with the Stoic “world-soul’, permeating and informing the world 
which unfolds in the ode. 

As a scientific hymn Odes 3.1 can be compared usefully with 
Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus = 541 Long-Sedley (1987). There Cleanthes 
“expounds the nature of ... Zeus’ in cosmic fashion before moving on to 
men’s wickedness: 


ὧδε γὰρ eig ἕν πάντα συνήρμοκας ἐσθλὰ κακοῖσιν, 20 
ὥσθ᾽ ἕνα γίγνεσθαι πάντων λόγον αἰὲν ἐόντα. 

ὃν φεύγοντες ἐῶσιν ὅσοι θνητῶν κακοί εἰσιν, 

δύσμοροι, οἵ τ᾽ ἀγαθῶν μὲν ἀεὶ κτῆσιν ποθέοντες 

οὔτ᾽ ἐσορῶσι θεοῦ κοινὸν νόμον οὔτε κλύουσιν, 

ᾧ κεν πειθόμενοι σὺν νῷ βίον ἐσθλὸν ἔχοιεν: 25 
αὐτοὶ δ᾽ αὖθ᾽ ὁρμῶσιν ἄνοι κακὸν ἄλλος En’ ἄλλο, 

ol μὲν ὑπὲρ δόξης σπουδὴν δυσέριστον ἔχοντες, 

οἱ δ᾽ ἐπὶ κερδοσύνας τετραμμένοι οὐδενὶ κόσμῳ 

ἄλλοι δ᾽ εἰς ἄνεσιν καὶ σώματος ἡδέα ἔργα 

« > ἐπ᾿ ἄλλοτε δ᾽ ἄλλα φέρονται, 30 


σπεύδοντες μάλα πάμπαν ἐναντία τῶνδε γενέσθαι. 


(For you have so harmonised into a single whole all things good and bad that οἵ all 
there is created a single everlasting reason. It is shunned and neglected by the bad 
among mortal men, the wretched, who ever yearn for the possession of good things 
yet neither see nor hear god’s universal law, by obeying which with intelligence 
they could lead a good life. Instead, devoid of intelligence, they rush into this evil 
or that, some in their divisive quest for fame, others with an unbridled bent for 
acquisition, others for idleness and the pleasurable acts of the body ... <But all that 


30 Given the cosmic nature of stanza 2, the attempts of some commentators — most 
recently Nadeau (1983) 305-6 — to equate Jupiter with Augustus here appear 
excessive (for all that the equation is not uncommon in Augustan poetry). Rather 
stanza 2’s references to ‘kings’ can (once any notion of greges being odd has been 
dispelled — cf. below and n.71) allude by implication to Augustus as the current 
vice-regent of Jupiter: for this theme cf. esp. Od. 1.12.49-52; 3.5.14; O. 
Weinreich, “Religionswissenschaftliche und literaturgeschichtliche Beiträge zu 
Horaz’ Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 61 (1942) 33-74, 33-6; Doblhofer (1966) 
109-21: M.S. Santirocco, Unity and design in Horace’s Odes (Chapel Hill-London 
1986) 118-22. 
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they achieve is evils,> despite rushing now for this now for that in eager quest of 

the opposite.) (Translation of Long-Sedley (1987) 11.327, adapted) 
Interestingly in view of the triple Horatian structure of wickedness which 
will later emerge in Odes 3.1 ($4 iii), Cleanthes too adopts a tripartite 
division. His three classes of wicked men (27-9) do |not correspond with 
those of Horace; but Cleanthes’ earlier hint at line 23 that greed underlies 
all wrongdoing is close to Horace’s position (below, δ4 iii). Other overlaps 
appear in Cleanthes’ assertion (29f. — recoverable despite the lacuna in 
30) that evil-doers, far from achieving their goals, achieve only evil for 
themselves, and also in the association established later in the Aymn to 
Zeus at line 35 between Zeus and justice (below, $4 iii). One marked dif- 
ference between the Hymn to Zeus and Odes 3.1 is that Cleanthes invokes 
Zeus in second-person Du-Stil throughout and in the process introduces 
many standard hymnic style-elements. But the absence of Du-Stil from 
Odes 3.1 is as unproblematic as the lack of such elements (see above): 
elsewhere I have discussed the exclusive use in hymns of third-person Er- 
Stil, noting that it is exemplified in the hymn to Zeus at Aeschylus Aga- 
memnon 160-83 and also in Horace Odes 1.21, a choric hymn to Apollo, 
Diana and Latona.”' 

As regards the “deities” other than Jupiter who appear in Odes 3.1, 
Necessitas, as an established deified abstraction, requires no justification or 
explanation. But what of Timor, Minae and Cura? Here a second Menan- 
drian hymn category comes into its own — fictitious hymns’ (πεπλασ- 
μένοι ὕμνοι, 333.214, 340.31-342.20). In fictitious hymns writers either 
invent powers or relationships for known, but not major, gods or they 
personify abstractions as deities. Menander’s examples of the latter pro- 
cedure include personifications of “Terror and Fear’ (341.13-14) — cf. 
Horace’s Timor. Menander has a number of warnings for would-be com- 
posers of fictitious hymns: they should inter alia avoid excessive length 
(342.5-10), found fictions on truth (341.28-9) and preserve consistency 
(341.30-342.2). With the inevitable exception of Necessitas, Horace’s per- 
sonifications in Odes 3.1 form a duly consistent group. Odes 3.1 will then 
be, in the technical terminology of Menander, a ‘mixed <hymn>’ (333.7-8, 
cf. 343.27-30). Curiously Menander classed Socrates’ speech in the Sym- 
posium as in effect a mixed hymn with the same ingredients, “coming 
nearest to the scientific type, but through fiction, since he invents the 
figures of Means and Poverty’ (ἃ δ᾽ αὖ Σωκράτης, αὐτὸ τοῦτο κατὰ πλάσιν 
(πλάττει γὰρ Πόρους καὶ Πενίας), ἐγγυτάτω τοῦ φυσιολογικοῦ, 334.14-- 
16). 


31 Cf. Cairns (19920) 3. 
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So far the rapprochement made between Odes 3.1 and Menander’s two 
classes of hymn has permitted the ode to be classified as a hymn and so has 
integrated it with its own sacral context of stanza 1; it has also illuminated 
some of the ode’s content. In $3 this classification will enable the question 
who is or are the speaker(s) |of Odes 3.1 to be raised and an answer to be 
proposed. 


3. Speaker(s) 


Raising the topic of hymnic speakers involves entering an area of great 
scholarly contention. Rather than repeat arguments assembled elsewhere at 
length, I refer to Cairns (1984b) and (1992c) for discussions and biblio- 
graphy and simply restate positions arrived at there in the hope that the 
resultant brevity may excuse dogmatism. Thus it will be assumed that, like 
all Iyric hymns of a public character, Odes 3.1 has as its speaker 
(historically or/and in the poet’s imagination) a chorus, but one functioning 
as Dornseiff, Bundy, Slater and others have specified, 1.6. as a con- 
glomerate “eyo@-figure” (‘I-figure’), a blend of poet, chorus, chorus-leader, 
and Muse, from which the poet’s own voice emerges most frequently at 
the beginning and end of ἃ poem. 

How, then, can Odes 3.1 be read as a public hymn ‘performed’ by such 
an &y@&-figure chorus? The first requirement is careful attention to stanza 1. 
As noted, Horace opens the ode as priest-poet, bars the uulgus, and then 
announces his sacred rite (1.6. the ode itself) in virginibus puerisque canto. 
This last declaration raises various related questions: what becomes of 
those others who are addressed in lines 1-2? Can Horace’s new” carmina 
really be for the ears of uirgines and pueri alone? And if not, what broader 
audience was there for the Roman Odes? At first sight it might seem that 
Horace’s barring of the uulgus, together with the phrase uirginibus pueris- 


32 Cairns (1984b) 144-8 suggested that the Muse be recognised explicitly as part of 
the &yo-figure. Cairns (1992c) 28 n.76 explained why recent controversies about 
the choric or monodic nature of Pindaric epinicia are irrelevant to questions about 
the choric or monodic status of hellenistic poetry. A fortiori they are irrelevant to 
discussions of Horatian odes. 

33 Silk (1973) 131-8 claimed that non prius / audita (2f.) means, not ‘new’, but (in 
effect) ‘not heeded before’, i.e. that Horace had written such poetry before but no 
one had taken it to heart. This claim is untenable: audire can, of course, mean 
“hearken to’ but it can equally well simply mean “hear” — as indeed it does in 
some of the other passages where Silk asserts that it means ‘hearken to’. Moreover, 
the frequency with which inauditus is combined with nouus (esp. by Cicero — cf. 
TLL s.v. 1. inauditus 2b) speaks conclusively against Silk. 
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que canto taken literally, would designate the latter as his sole audience; 
and they are certainly part of his audience, as is confirmed by the first lines 
of Odes 3.2: Angustam amice pauperiem pati / robustus acri militia puer / 
condiscat (1-3). Thus those commentators”” who explain uirginibus 
puerisque canto by noting that young people are more open to moral 
teaching, that they are the future of Rome, and that they are innocent of the 
sins of the past are correct. But much of the moral instruction given by 
Horace in the Roman Odes is neither appropriate for nor adapted to a con- 
gregation consisting exclusively of young persons; rather it demands as its 
audience the populus Romanus. 

That the Roman people are indeed the audience of the Roman Odes is 
not something immediately obvious to a modern reader. But it emerges 
from stanza 1, and it does so more easily in the light of Aristophanes’ lines 
quoted above) (p.297). Horace first bars the profanum uulgus and then en- 
joins silence; Aristophanes first called |for silence and then told the “un- 
initiated’ and “impure’ to give way. In both cases the writers tacitly assume 
that among those hearing their words will be many (or most) who do not 
class themselves as profanum uulgus, uninitiated and impure, and who will 
therefore remain as a congregation during the rite. Horace, therefore, is not 
imagining his rite as being performed with no audience apart from the boys 
and girls; rather Horace’s audience consists of those left after the profanum 
uulgus has been excluded, i.e. the better elements of the populus Romanus. 
Why, then, it might be asked, are the boys and girls mentioned 
specifically? Perhaps with such a query in mind Plessis (1924) on lines 1-4 
declared: ‘on doit croire que le tour Virginibus puerisque lui a ἐἰέ inspire 
par la pensde des chaeurs de jeunes gens et de jeunes filles qui figuraient 
dans les c&r&monies du culte’. They were presumably pointed in this direc- 
tion by the Horatian MSS, a majority of which head Odes 3.1 with ad cho- 
rum(0s) uirginum et puerorum. They will also have known that, from the 
early seventeenth century on, some commentators” had interpreted this 
heading to mean that in Odes 3.1 Horace is teaching the Roman Odes to a 
choir of uirgines puerique who would perform them on a subsequent oc- 
casion. This interpretation is seemingly the one which Orelli (1843) ad loc. 
attacks, and it disappeared from subsequent commentaries.’’ In fact, 


34 E.g. Plessis (1924) on lines 1-4; Ussani (1927) on line 4. 

35 Cf. Syndikus (1973) 3, comparing the language of the Roman Odes with that of 
other Horatian pieces addressing this audience. 

36 The essence of this interpretation goes back at least as far as Torrentius (1608) ad 
loc.; and it was still being advanced as late as F.G. Doering (ed.), ©. Horati Flacci 
Opera (2nd edn, Oxford-London 1831). 

37 The matter is not absolutely clear because Orelli’s attack is compressed: 
“Recentiores interpretes explicaverunt de puerorum virginumque choro, qui 
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neither Plessis nor the older commentators hit the mark precisely. But they 
point the way to a correct understanding of uirginibus puerisque canto. 

A simple question illuminates that path: why did Horace write uirgi- 
nibus puerisque and not puellis puerisque? It goes without saying that 
metrical considerations are not the explanation. Nor is it the case that 
puella in Horace without qualification cannot imply an innocent young 
girl: in a not dissimilar context, Carmen Saeculare 34-6 supplices audi 
pueros, Apollo, / siderum regina bicornis, audi ‚/ Luna, puellas picks up 
the earlier uirgines lectas puerosque castos (6). A better approach is to 
extrapolate from Horace’s strong tendency to Greek linguistic allusion in 
stanza 1: in these terms puella would have suggested Greek κόρη, whereas 
uirgo brings to mind παρθένος, as puer similarly recalls παῖς. Might it be, 
then, that in uirginibus puerisque Horace is alluding to the so-called 
“partheneia” and “paidika” of early Greek Iyric, pieces sung by choirs of 
girls and boys respectively? Little is known about paidika. ° This is per- 
haps unsurprising: female choirs seem to have been more frequent than 
male choirs,”” so that paidika may have taken their ethos from partheneia; 
and, in any case, choirs were fairly often of mixed sex." |But a number of 
theoretical texts about partheneia have survived. They, along with those 
fragments identified by ancient and modern scholarship as parthenaic, have 
been studied extensively by Calame (1977) esp. 11.147-77;"' and they 
throw light on uirginibus puerisque canto. A scholion to Aristophanes 
Birds 919 White proffers the following “information”: ” 


sacerdotem cingat laudesque deorum canat.’ His objection: ‘cum in toto hoc 
carmine γνωμικῷ καὶ ἠθικῷ nihil plane insit, quod a choris cani possit’ is, of 
course, baseless, since gnomic and ethical content is a strong characteristic of 
performance poetry. 

38 That little concerns the flute music accompanying them; cf. Calame (1977) 11.165-6. 

39 (ἢ Calame (1977) 1.62-3. 

40 Cf£. Calame (1977) 1.62, 108-15. 

41 Cf£. also H. Färber, Die Lyrik in der Kunsttheorie der Antike (Munich 1936) 1.39- 
40, 11.54-5. Calame (1977) 11.152-6 refutes various erroneous conclusions of 
Färber. 

42 For further details, cf. Calame (1977) 11.152-5. Calame is surely right to conclude 
that only one sort of poem is in question in these texts. But his “reconciliatory” de- 
scription of the “partheneion”, which combines all three ancient definitions 
(11.155), should not obscure the existence of controversy in antiquity. The deve- 
lopment of the Aristophanes scholia is traced by J.W. White, The Scholia on the 
Aves of Aristophanes (Boston-London 1914) Introduction ix-Ixxxv. Unattributed 
scholia such as this cannot be dated beyond doubt. But Calame is again doubtless 
correct to treat this scholion as hellenistic; the spurious dispute about accentuation 
mentioned in the scholion has no bearing on the definition problem, cf. already 
White ad loc. 
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ἀντὶ τοῦ “ἃ αἱ παρθένοι ἦδον᾽ ... προπερισπωμένως δὲ τὸ ὄνομα, “τὸ παρθενεῖα᾽" 

ἔστι δὲ τὰ εἰς παρθένους ἀδόμενα. 

Partheneia are said here to be either songs sung by maidens (ἃ αἱ παρθένοι 
ἦδον) or songs sung to (i.e in honour of) maidens (τὰ εἰς παρθένους 
ἀδόμενα). The scholion clearly refers to a controversy about how to define 
partheneion. Subsequently Proclus Chrestomathia 68 Severyns offered a 
third definition possibly attempting to reconcile the first two: τὰ δὲ 
λεγόμενα παρθένια χοροῖς παρθένων ἐνεγράφετο, which seems to mean 
“partheneia are written for choirs of maidens’ — although ἐνεγράφετο is an 
odd way of expressing this and may be corrupt. 

Horace was a “learned” poet influenced by the Callimachean tradition, 
to which he alludes in this same stanza (cf. $6); and, on the reasonable 
presumption (cf. n.42) that the controversy about the definition of parthe- 
neion is hellenistic in origin, it was precisely the sort of topic to attract a 
Roman poeta doctus of the first century B.C. I suggest, then, that in uir- 
ginibus puerisque canto Horace is glancing at the problem of definition; he 
is thinking in the same terms as the Aristophanes scholion and he exploits 
them for paradoxical effect. Horace says that he is singing to the girls and 
boys, which of course he is, since his individual voice emerges at this point 
from the choric ἐγώ- ἤρατο; but he is also designating the girls and boys as 
the chorus which sings Odes 3.1, and indeed all the Roman Odes.” This 
could be another reason why Horace enjoins silence on the profanum 
uulgus but not on the girls and boys! Horace may also be implying that this 
ode is a partheneion (see below). 

To clarify beyond doubt the interpretation being proposed: the girls 
and boys are the chorus — not a chorus being trained to sing Odes 3.1 and 
the other Roman Odes in the future, but the chorus imagined as singing 
Odes 3.1 now, 1.6. on the very occasion dramatically evoked by the ode. 
Might there also have been a real premiere when Odes 3.1 (and the other 
Roman Odes?) were first performed in public by a mixed choir of girls and 
boys? There is no evidence for such a performance, but it is not an im- 
possibility. A choir of 27 boys and 27 girls later performed Horace’s 
Carmen |Saeculare publicly in Rome on the Palatine and on the Capitol in 
17 B.C. at the time of the Saecular Games.** On the other hand the Carmen 
Saeculare is a cult-hymn and Odes 3.1 is not. 


43 Pind. fr. 118 Sn.-Mae. βούλομαι παίδεσσιν Ἑλλάνων ... is sometimes advanced as 
a parallel for Hor. Od. 3.1.4; but it is misleading, since it refers to adults: cf., e.g., 
Pind. Ol. 13.14; Isth. 3.18; 4.36; fr. 77.1 Sn.-Mae. 

44 Kiessling-Heinze (1930) 469-70 reproduce part of the text of the inscription 
recording these events (CIL 6.32323). On its discovery and other circumstances 
surrounding the performance of the Carmen Saeculare, cf. Fraenkel (1957) Ch. 7. 
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Various further, somewhat technical implications of identifying the 
chorus as the boys and girls of line 4 can be mentioned briefly: to begin 
with, just as Horace’s voice emerges from the &y@-figure in stanza 1, so 
Horace, not unexpectedly, once more speaks propria persona in the final 
two stanzas (41-8). Again, Odes 3.1 can be said to exemplify choric self- 
reference in the sense that when Horace, speaking through the chorus, says 
uirginibus puerisque canto, the chorus refers to itself. Yet again, the com- 
mentators’ stress on the moral innocence of the girls and boys becomes 
even more relevant now that they have been identified as the performing 
chorus: they are innocent “performers”, as well as hearers, of the Roman 
Odes. Finally, since the girls and boys are “performing’ the ode, the impli- 
cation of lines 1-2, i.e. that there is a also wider audience, is strengthened, 
since such a performance intrinsically implies such an audience. 

The hypothesis that Odes 3.1 exemplifies these choric conventions first 
found in early Greek Iyric should cause no surprise. Choric performances 
continued to take place throughout antiquity;” indeed the unimpeachable 
epigraphic evidence for the performance of Horace’s Carmen Saeculare by 
a choir who refer to themselves as uirgines lectas puerisque castos (6) has 
already been noted (above and n.44). Such performances meant that the 
conventions of choric Iyric remained in vigour. Hence, even where par- 
ticular pieces may not have been performed — as many scholars judge 
Callimachus’ Aymns to have been purely literary — they may nevertheless 
incorporate those conventions.* Horace’s awareness of choric conventions 
can be assured in various ways. Being a cult hymn, the Carmen Saeculare 
suppresses the mention and presence of Horace himself and so is of limited 
value in showing Horace’s understanding of the choric &y@-figure and its 
uses. However, its non-cultic doublet, Odes 4.6," fills the gap. In it Horace 
again specifies that there is a mixed chorus of girls and boys — uirginum 
primae puerique claris / patribus orti (31-2) — but his own voice begins 
to be heard at lines 29-30. Then he addresses the girls and boys at lines 
31ff., giving them instructions about the performance of this same ode (cf. 
esp. Lesbium seruate pedem, 35). Atthe end of Odes 4.6 Horace once more 


45 Bremer (1981) surveys the evidence about ancient performances of hymns with 
surprisingly rich results. Cf. also M. von Albrecht, ‘Musik und Dichtung bei 
Horaz’, in Atti del convegno di Venosa. 8-15 novembre 1992 (Venosa 1993) 75-- 
100, 77 n.7 for some Roman examples; and below, n.49. 

46 Cf£.E.L. Bundy, “The “Quarrel between Kallimachos and Apollonios” Part I The 
Epilogue of Kallimachos’s Hymn to Apollo’ CSCA 5 (1972) 39-94; Cairns (1979a) 
121-6; (1992c) 10-11. Bremer (1981) 212 classes them among ‘hymns which had 
never been in actual use in Greek cults’. This is not to say, however, that they may 
not have been performed in other contexts. 

47 Cf£. Cairns (1971a) 443-4 {above, 198-9}. 
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emerges in his persona as poet (43-4), introducing his own name into a 
sphragis involving choric self-reference.”* Odes 1.21, yet another Horatian 
|choric hymn sung by boys and girls, shows Horace’s consciousness of 
other choric conventions: the chorus (either divided by sex into two 
sections or speaking as a whole) indulges throughout in self-address and 
self-injunction.” 

A pendant to this discussion: might Horace, as well as thinking of 
Odes 3.1 in terms of hymn categories such as those later distinguished by 
Menander, have regarded it as also, in some sense, a partheneion? Raising 
this question immediately introduces numerous further problems. Was 
partheneion ever a genre of content and, if so, when? Or does the term 
simply denote the performance by young girls of works belonging to any 
suitable genre of content? And if partheneion can ever refer to content, 
which, if any, of the works categorised by the Alexandrians as partheneia 
are partheneia by virtue of their content? The solutions offered by 
Calame” of these questions are persuasive: he points out that early Greek 
lyric partheneia cannot usefully be considered as members of a genre of 
content;°' and that the Alexandrians, in creating the classification parthe- 
neion, were referring primarily to the choruses of girls who performed 
them.” This explains the apparent overlap under certain circumstances 
between partheneion and daphnephorikon’“ and the apparent kinship of 
partheneion and yet other types.” 

It is nevertheless likely that this situation changed once the class par- 
theneion had been formalised by the Alexandrians and once the hellenistic 
editions of Alcman’s and Pindar’s partheneia had begun to circulate. An 
impression could then have been created that a partheneion might also have 
some standard content, especially since the circulation of such collections 
would have stimulated the identification as parthenaic of the themes 
common to the pieces included in them. This does not mean, however, that 
every choric piece performed by girls or/and boys was necessarily 
parthenaic (or paidic). For example, Odes 1.21, with its mixed boy-girl 


48 The implication of this view is that Od. 4.6.41—4 is self-referential rather than 
referring to the Carmen Saeculare. 

49 (ἢ Cairns (1971a) 440-3 {above, 196-8}, amplifying the views of U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Hellenistische Dichtung in der Zeit des Kallimachos 
(Berlin 1924) I1.290-1. For useful material on choric performances, cf. Nisbet- 
Hubbard (1970) 253-61, esp. 253-4 (introd. to Od. 1.21). 

50 Calame (1977) esp. 11.147-77: ‘Appendice: Le parthenee comme genre litteraire”. 

51 Calame (1977) 11.152-75. 

52 (ἢ Calame (1977) 1.18-20. 

53 (ἢ Calame (1977) 1.167-70. 

54 Cf. Calame (1977) 1.163-5. 
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chorus, is generically a straightforward euktic hymn (perhaps even a cult 
hymn), and it would be otiose to speak of it in other terms. But it is not 
impossible that Horace regarded the partheneion as a genre of content” 
and that he allowed this consideration to influence Odes 3.1, although any 
attempt to demonstrate this encounters yet another obstacle. This is that 
among the extant fragments which can with security be classed as 
parthenaic, i.e. as having been included in Alexandrian collections so en- 
titled,°° Alcman fr. 1 PMGF inevitably looms larger than it should. Hence 
it is hard to evaluate the true significance of the resemblances between it 
and Odes 3.1, i.e. whether |they are due to direct imitation, generic content, 
or both. The beginning of Alcman fr. 1 PMGF is lost; but its earliest sur- 
viving mutilated lines seem to deal with the sins and punishments of 
offenders against the gods. Then follow precepts: men must know their 
place and not aspire to the status and marriages of the gods (16-21). Some 
subsequent lines (22-34) probably described a Gigantomachy. A con- 
clusion: ‘they suffered unforgettable punishments for the evil they did’ 
(34-5) is followed by the asyndetic summarising line ἔστι τις σιῶν τίσις 
(‘the vengeance ofthe gods exists’, 36). 

The second stanza of Odes 3.1 presents analogies: it expounds the 
order of the universe, divinely established Giganteo triumpho (T), 1.6. 
through Jupiter’s defeat and punishment of the giants.”’ Again, the moral 
core of Odes 3.1 has long, and rightly, been seen to lie in line 25: desi- 
derantem quod satis est.“ Such moderation in desires is close to knowing 
your status in the universe, which is what Alcman fr. 1 PMGF starts off by 
recommending and what Odes 3.1 urges implicitly throughout. Yet again, 
Odes 3.1.17-21 allude to the sword of Damocles. Damocles’ situation is 
strangely reminiscent of the punishment of some sinners in Hades, espe- 
cially that of Tantalus in the version which suspended a huge rock over his 


55 Such “partheneia” would thus be analogous generically to specialised hymn-types 
such as “paean” and “dithyramb”, which, in virtue of their standard subject-matter, 
are “genres of content”, although “hymn” is not. On these genres cf., most re- 
cently, L. Käppel, Paian. Studien zur Geschichte einer Gattung (Untersuchungen 
zur antiken Literatur und Geschichte 37, Berlin-New York 1992) and B. Zimmer- 
mann, Dithyrambos. Geschichte einer Gattung (Hypomnemata 98, Göttingen 
1992). 

56 Forthese, cf. Calame (1977) 11.167--74. For interpretations of details of Alcm. fr. 1 
PMGF, cf. now also the annotations in PMGF. 

57 Forthe same theme in the Roman Odes, cf. Odes 3.4. Syndikus (1973) 11.16 denies 
that world order is involved, cf. below, n.67. 

58 For this theme in Od. 3.1, cf. below $4 iii. 
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head” — and it is possible (although there are alternative possibilities) that 
the sufferings of sinners in Hades are the subject of Alcman fr. 1.31-5 
PMGF. Finally, both Alcman and Horace make a transition from the divine 
order of the universe to the happy life for man. Alcman’s girls say that the 
ὄλβιος (“happy man’) is he who ‘with cheerful mind unwinds his day 
tearless’ (37-9). Similarly Horace in Odes 3.1 portrays the correct choice 
of life as resulting in freedom from sleeplessness, worries, fears and cares. 
A middle path is preferable when interpreting these resemblances. It 
would be rash to suggest that Odes 3.1 draws specifically on Alcman fr. 1 
PMGF. But it would be minimalist to hold that the two poets, just because 
they were writing choric works for performance — real or imaginary — by 
a choir of girls and a choir of boys and girls respectively, quite inde- 
pendently exploited the modest and youthful characters of their virgin 
speakers to put into their mouths such similar apt moral precepts, viz. com- 
mendations of moderate aspirations and behaviour‘ and warnings against 
the results of overweening pride and excessive greed. Horace’s professed 
aspiration to be enrolled among the /yrici (Odes 1.1.35), and the fact that 
he undoubtedly knew a corpus of early Greek poetry transmitted by the 
|Alexandrians under the heading “partheneia” suggest rather that he re- 
garded Odes 3.1 as in some sense a partheneion — an interpretation which 
further supports the conclusions reached about the speaker(s) of Odes 3.1. 


4. The principal themes and the conceptual structure 


The conceptual structure of many short ancient poems can be grasped 
easily: ring-composition or parallel-composition is often patent‘' with a 
poem’s themes presenting a clear and obvious symmetry. In such cases 
minor divergences between the analyses offered by different scholars are 
unimportant, serving merely to remind us that the complexity of poetic 
thought-processes will inevitably defy simplistic attempts at straitjacketing. 
Odes 3.1, however, has been surprisingly resistant to such thematic 
analysis: a number of structures have recently been proposed for it which 


59 According to Σ Pind. Ol. 1.9la (= Alcm. fr. 79 PMGF and Alec. fr. 365 V) both 
Alcaeus and Alcman treated this version of the Tantalus myth; cf. also Archil. fr. 
91.14 W. 

60 These themes are also prominent in Pind. fr. 940. Calame (1977) 11.167-9 warns 
that only fr. 94d definitely formed part of an Alexandrian book of Pindaric par- 
theneia, whereas fr. 94b, among others, is daphnephoric; but Calame simul- 
taneously classifies daphnephorika as a specialised form of partheneion. 

61 Cf£. Cairns (1979a) Ch.8 and, for earlier bibliography, 194-5 η.4. 
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reflect fundamental interpretational differences.” Under these circum- 
stances, rather than starting with a new thematic schema, this section will 
work towards its proposals by studying under three sub-headings parallel 
passages which incorporate more straightforward versions of conceptual 
patterns present in Odes 3.1. Most of them have not hitherto been linked 
with Odes 3.1; the first has on occasion been cited as a parallel to stanza 2 
of Odes 3.15 but without proper appreciation of its interpretational value. 
6) ἐμοῦ γάρ ἐστι κύριος «μὲν» εἷς ἀνήρ, 

τούτων δὲ καὶ σοῦ μυρίων T’ ἄλλων νόμος, 

ἑτέρων τύραννος, τῶν τυραννούντων φόβος: 

δοῦλοι βασιλέων εἰσίν, ὁ βασιλεὺς θεῶν, 

ὁ θεὸς ἀνάγκης. πάντα δ᾽, ἂν σκοπῇς, ὅλως 5 

ἑτέρων πέφυκεν ἥττον᾽: ὧν δὲ μείζονα. 

τούτοις ἀνάγκη ταῦτα δουλεύειν ἀεί. Philemon fr. 31 Kassel-Austin 
The speaker is a slave; he says that he has a single man as his ‘master’ 
(κύριος, 1). His addressee, on the other hand, is obviously a free citizen of 
a free city: as such, he and all in the same position have as their master 
νόμος (“law’, 2). Others (i.e. citizens of non-free cities) have a ‘tyrant’ 
(τύραννος) as their master (3). So far, a slave, two classes of ‘free’ indi- 
viduals, and a ‘tyrant’ have appeared. Line 3 then declares that tyrants have 
as their master ‘fear’ (φόβος). Finally, at line 4, a third class of (para- 
doxically) ‘free’ citizens appears. These are the subjects of ‘kings’ (plural) 
and they are ‘slaves’. Philemon’s |dates are approximately 364-264 B.C.; 
so he could be referring to Persian ‘Great Kings’ or to the successors of 
Alexander. The ‘king’ (singular) is then said to be the slave of the gods (4), 
and ‘god’ (singular, 5) the slave of Ἀνάγκη — lower case in Kassel- 
Austin, but surely better upper, as the equivalent of Necessitas. Close 
rendering of the final lines (5-7) depends on how ὧν (6) is interpreted and 
how line 6 is punctuated (cf. Kassel-Austin ad loc.). But in any case it is 


62 Notably (and with varying degrees of formality and informality) by H. Opper- 
mann, ‘Zum Aufbau der Römeroden’ Gymnas. 66 (1959) 204-17, 205-7; Nadeau 
(1983) 304-8; Witke (1983) Ch.3; Woodman (1984); Nielsen and Solomon 
(1985); Mauch (1986) 253. 

63 E.g., it is referred to, and even partly quoted, by Orelli (1843) on lines 4-6 and 
Kiessling-Heinze (1930) on lines 9-14. Orelli (1843) on lines 4-6, Kiessling- 
Heinze (1930) on line 5 and Keller-Holder (1899) on line 5 follow Torrentius 
(1608) in quoting Suet. Diu. Jul. 6.2 (from Julius Caesar’s funeral oration for his 
aunt Julia): est in genere et sanctitas regum, qui plurimum inter homines pollent, et 
caerimonia deorum, quorum ipsi in potestate sunt reges, without doubt a genuine 
passage of Caesar’s published version of the speech — cf. 1. Gascou, Suetone 
Historien (Bibliotheque des Ecoles frangaises d’Athenes et de Rome 255, Rome 
1984) 548. Its closeness to the second stanza of Od. 3.1 and the lack of further 
equally close parallels inevitably raise the question whether such a formulation 
was traditional in the Julian family and was known to Horace as such. 
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clear that in these lines the speaker generalises the hierarchy of subjection 
and domination and emphasises that ‘necessity’ (lower case ἀνάγκη — a 
pun on the earlier use of the same term) underpins it. The pseudo- 
etymology ἄναξι ἀνάγκη (‘king/necessity’) presumably lies somewhere in 
the background. 

Even in the 1980s°° Horatian scholars were still assuming without 
argument that Necessitas in line 14 is Necessitas leti (‘Death the Leveller’), 
even though Silk (1952) and (1973), amplifying his few predecessors,” 
had argued convincingly — although without citing Philemon — that 
Necessitas is the Greek Ἀνάγκη, and that there is no place in Odes 3.1 for 
‘Death the Leveller’. Since the error of regarding Necessitas as Death 
fundamentally distorts the conceptual basis of Odes 3.1, it must be stressed 
here that this passage of Philemon renders that identification untenable. 
The Philemon fragment has further value in that it provides some useful 
commentary on the second stanza of Odes 3.1. In Philemon line 3 we find 
the essentially Platonic notion that φόβος (‘fear’) is master of the tyrant, 
the worst kind of ruler. Horace too has a chain of subjection,°” but in it 


64 This suggestion is already made in Torrentius (1608) ad loc. 

65 [.6. Woodman (1984) 86, paraphrasing the run of thought as: ‘Kings rule their 
subjects, but kings themselves are ruled by Jupiter: <similarly> one man is supe- 
rior to another, but death is superior to all’, and speaking throughout of ‘death’; 
Mauch (1986) esp. 254; and Mader (1987) 14. The first two do not mention Silk, 
the last dismisses his view in a footnote (26 n.12). Silk’s position was reasserted by 
V. Cremona, La poesia civile di Orazio (Milan 1982) 180-1 and Witke (1983) 21. 
The long-standing confusion over this matter may be due partly to the self- 
contradictory statements of Kiessling-Heinze (1930): at one point (on Od. 3.1.9- 
14) they assert that Necessitas equates with Jupiter, and at another (on Od 3.1.14- 
15) that Necessitas is Necessitas leti. Horace’s own phrase necessitas / leti (Od. 
1.3.32-3) has also generated confusion, as has the appearance of Necessitas in 
association with, but not as synonymous with, death at Od. 3.24.5-8: si figit ada- 
mantinos / summis verticibus dira Necessitas / clavos, non animum metu / non 
mortis laqueis expedies caput — where the context similarly involves excessive 
building activity (Od. 3.24.1-4). (ΓΙ, however, also Od 1.35.17ff., where there is 
no association between Necessitas and death. 

66 Silk (1973) 139 and nn.9-10 specified these as Orelli — referring to his 1802 
edition — and ΝΥ. Medway in J.G. Skemp and G.W. Macalpine (edd.), /nter- 
pretations of Horace by the late William Medway M.A. (Oxford 1910) 102. In fact 
Necessitas was already understood correctly by Lambinus (1566) ad loc. 

67 The position taken throughout this paper is that stanza 2 presents an essentially 
Stoic world-order as the basis for and preliminary to Horace’s moral recom- 
mendations. This position was denied outright by Syndikus (1973), claiming that 
the stanza contains: ‘von hierarchischer oder gerechter Weltordnung kein Wort’ 
(16, cf. also 16 n.59). Such a contradiction is probably unresolvable by argument; 
cf. however, subsequent to Syndikus, Hardie (1986) and Cairns (1989) Ch. 1 for 
expositions of the underlying world-picture of the Augustan age (and earlier). 
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kings (again plural, 5, cf. 6) must be ‘feared’ by their own peoples. Thus in 
Horace’s second stanza fear plays a more benevolent role than in Phil- 
emon, although (cf. below) fear re-appears in Odes 3.1 in a less amiable 
guise. Stanza 2 of Odes 3.1 also stresses that Jupiter has imperium over 
kings (6). This accords with Philemon line 4: but, and strikingly, 
Necessitas, which stands at the apex of Philemon’s chain, has no place in 
Horace’s second stanza. In all this Philemon is again in essence Platonic, 
while Horace takes a Stoic position, first proclaiming Jupiter as the un- 
challenged master of all (6-8) and then introducing Necessitas as the 
dominant force in human affairs (14) and so virtually identifying the pair. 
However the status given to Necessitas by Horace remains reminiscent of 
the second appearance of ‘necessity’ in Philemon line 7 as the under- 
pinning of his entire structure of domination. 

Both Philemon and Horace seem to be creating their own variants on 
standard views of the ‘chain of being’. As noted, Philemon’s |speaker 
makes a specifically Platonic comment when he names φόβος as the master 
of tyrants; and his triple distinction between democracy, tyranny and king- 
ship shows him to be a man of his time. His philosophic position is thus 
close to common culture and influenced by Plato. Horace advances a Stoic 
and thoroughly Augustan political view. He envisages only one kind of 
constitution, kingship; and the importance of kingship, both in early 
imperial political thought and in the literature of the 30s and 20s B.C., is 
now better appreciated.°” The chain of being, with Jupiter over kings, kings 
over peoples, and Necessitas a full-time administrator of the hierarchy 
upon earth, resembles scenarios found elsewhere in Horace and Virgil; and 
Gigantomachy, also prominent in stanza 2, was an integral part of the 
world picture of the Augustan principate, as it had been earlier of the 
hellenistic successor kingdoms.” 

In the context of the Philemon parallel a few words on the language of 
stanza 2 of Odes 3.1 may be appropriate. Some scholars have regarded 
greges (5) as odd,"' claiming that, whereas the notion of kings as “shep- 
herds” is standard, it is uncommon and possibly derogatory to refer to 
subjects as “flocks”. This terminology may have originated in accounts of 
the relationship between the Great King (and the successor kings) and their 


68 Philemon line 4 has singular ‘king’ and plural “gods’, but these variations are 
probably not significant. 

69 Cf. Doblhofer (1966); Cairns (1989) esp. Chh. 1-3. 

70 On these topics, cf. esp. Hardie (1986). 

71 (ἢ Woodman (1984) 85, noting his predecessors at 212 n.4; cf., later, Nielsen and 
Solomon (1985) 4: “The collocation of reges-greges-regum makes the lines sound 
bathetically humorous’. 
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δοῦλοι (‘slaves’), ” such as that found in Philemon. But even if it did, 
Horace draws attention to greges through the assonance greges (end of 5) / 
reges (beginning of 6); and he highlights greges further through the 
chiastic structure of lines 5-6. Why has he done so? He may (although 
Maltby (1991) s.vv. offers no comfort for this supposition) be continuing 
his etymologising from stanza 1: (g)rex must have been tempting to any 
reader of Varro’s De Lingua Latina. Alternatively or additionally the 
words may have had some further association. This question needs more 
exploration than it can be given here; but in the interim it is worth noting 
that collocations of grex with rex and its cognates in non-derogatory con- 
texts are sufficiently frequent in classical and silver Latin poetry to chal- 
lenge the idea that it is necessarily odd or derogatory in Odes 3.1 .5.6.7} 

With the similar attempt by scholars to find something odd in 
supercilio (8) greater surety can be achieved: that attempt rests on the 
mistaken notion that Jupiter’s ‘nod’ normally involved him nodding his 
head, so that there would be something strange in him moving his eyebrow 
only. But in fact the gestures referred to by such terms as ἀνανεύω, κατα- 
νεύω. annuo and nutus could involve (as they still can in Mediterranean 
lands) movements of the eyebrows only, |not of the whole head. Cf. Pliny, 
Natural History 11.138 with Ernout-P£pin (1947) ad loc.: 

in assensu eius [i.e. frontis] supercilia homini et pariter et alterna mobilia. et in his 

pars animi: negamus <iis>, annuimus; haec maxime indicant fastum, superbiam. 

aliubi conceptaculum sed hic sedem habet: in corde nascitur, huc subit, hic pendet. 

nihil altius simul abruptiusque inuenit in corpore ubi solitaria esset. 

fastum ΕΖ Gel.; factum cett. huc Gel.; hoc codd. 


This passage, already cited by Lambinus (1566) ad loc., also helps to 
underline the fact that two concepts of stanza 2 turn up again later in Odes 
3.1 in a vicious context which contrasts with their right functioning in 
stanza 2. fastus, first implied by supercilio (8), reappears in the dominus 
(κύριος) who, terrae fastidiosus (35-6), is engaged in ambitious projects 
to extend his buildings into the sea.’° Similarly fear (fimendorum, 5) anti- 


72 As hinted by H.T. Plüss, Horazstudien. Alte and neue Aufsätze über Horazische 
Lyrik (Leipzig 1882) 187. 

73 E.g. Tib. 1.5.28-9; Manil. Astron. 2.227-8; Val. Flacc. Argon. 5.67; Stat. Theb. 
3.5334; Achil. 1.56-7. I hope to examine this question in more detail elsewhere. 

74 E.g. Quinn (1980) ad loc.: “H.’s ironic rephrasing’; Woodman (1984) 85: “the 
surrealism of supercilio combined with mouentis’. 

75 Cf. Woodman (1984) for useful remarks on most of the verbal echoes and cor- 
respondences in the ode. D.R. Shackleton Bailey, Profile of Horace (London 1982) 
92-3 objects on a number of grounds to the transmitted text of lines 34-5, and pro- 
poses instead for lines 34-8: ... huc frequens / caementa demittit redemptor. / tum 
famuli dominusque terrae / fastidiosus sed Timor et Minae / scandunt eodem quo 
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cipates Timor (37), who heads a metonymic group consisting of himself, 
Minae and Cura as assiduous attendants upon that very dominus. 


(ii) Another passage helps to clarify the run of thought through stanzas 2, 
3 and 4 of Odes 3.1: 


ac duabus eis personis, quas supra dixi, tertia adiungitur, quam casus aliqui aut 
tempus imponit: quarta etiam, quam nobismet ipsi iudicio nostro accommodamus. 
nam regna imperia, nobilitas honores, diuitiae opes eaque, quae sunt his contraria, 
in casu sita temporibus gubernantur: ipsi autem gerere quam personam uelimus, a 
nostra uoluntate proficiscitur. itaque se alii ad philosophiam, alii ad ius ciuile, alii 
ad eloquentiam applicant, ipsarumque uirtutum in alia alius mauult excellere. 
Cicero De Officüs 1.115-16 


Cicero’s classification of activities here is six-fold, since, as Holden (1899) 
ad loc. notes with supporting evidence: “these words <i.e. regna imperia, 
nobilitas honores, diuitiae opes> must be taken in pairs, according to a 
common fashion in Cicero’: 


1. regna imperia 

1. nobilitas honores 
il. diuitiae opes 

iv. philosophia 

ν. ius ciuile 

vi. eloquentia 


Horace presents his activities in almost the same order as Cicero, inverting 
only ii and iii, although (see below) he also conflates the last two Cicero- 
nian categories. Stanza 2 deals with i: regna imperia. In |Horace’s contem- 
porary situation, as opposed to that of Cicero, rulership was an aspiration 
open to one man only; hence the permissive est ut does not appear until 
stanza 3. There, and in stanza 4, the remaining categories emerge. First 
comes ill: diuitiae opes, expressed in Roman fashion in terms of ownership 
of land (9-10). Next comes ii: nobilitas honores, expressed through elec- 
tioneering (10-11), and next again iv: philosophia, represented, as Romans 
most naturally thought of it, as moral philosophy and its beneficial effects 
(12-13). Last in Horace comes the accumulation of clientes (13-14). In the 
first century B.C. powerful Romans could acquire clientelae in many ways, 
including foreign conquest, influence within regions of Italy and the 
provinces, and legal services. But however clientes were acquired, an im- 
portant factor in the maintenance of the relationship was the provision by 
the patron to the cliens of legal advice and advocacy in the courts. This 
involved v: ius ciuile and vi: eloquentia. 


dominus ..., taking scandunt ἀπὸ κοινοῦ with all the subjects of his new sentence. 
For reasons which I hope to expand on elsewhere [i.e. Cairns (2002b) 85-9] 
{below 341-5}, 1 am not persuaded by these emendations. 
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Two conclusions can be drawn from the positive side of this col- 
location. The first is that Cicero’s classification confirms that only one of 
the individuals mentioned in stanzas 3 and 4 of Odes 3.1 is an electoral 
candidate — the hic ... petitor of lines 10-11. This conclusion contradicts 
the view of some earlier scholars’° who have been misled by contendat 
(13) into thinking that all the men are political candidates. contendat in fact 
refers only to those who seek reputation through virtue. If there is a further 
implication, it is only that all walks of life involve competition and (cf. 
lines 14-15) different degrees of achievement. But in each case the 
competition is internal, men who pursue each separate walk of life com- 
peting with their fellows in that walk only — as Horace had implied right 
at the beginning: est ut uiro uir latius ... (9). The second conclusion to be 
drawn is that all the occupations mentioned in stanzas 3 and 4 are praise- 
worthy, as is the competition within each occupation. The phrase uiro uir 
underlines this point; and Woodman (1984) 86-7, 91 had already argued 
on other grounds for the virtuousness of the men in these stanzas, although 
he regarded all of them as candidates for political office. His position was 
attacked by Mader (1987) esp. 13-15, who, picking up a hint from Witke 
(1983) 35, devoted some attention to a “priamel” aspect of Odes 3.1. Citing 
for information on the priamel works by Dornseiff, Krohling and Race, 
none of whom handled Odes 3.1.9-16, and concentrating on stanzas 3 and 
4, Mader claimed that the “apex’ of its priamel (1.6. aequa lege etc., 14) 
shows that ‘Horace’s attitude towards the activities in 9-14a is not as 
unreservedly enthusiastic as Woodman has proposed’ (15). 

|However a further important work on the priamel not cited by Mader, 
namely Schmid (1964), had already treated several priamel aspects of Odes 
3.1 at considerable length (76-80). Schmid correctly classified the ode as 
belonging to his ‘Die dritte Priamelgruppe’, which he characterised as 
follows: ‘Es handelt sich diesmal um eine positive Antithese von Beispiel- 
reihung und Höchstwert ...’ (51). Other Horatian examples discussed by 
Schmid under the same well-represented’* class include Odes 1.1, 1.7, 


76 Woodman (1984) 86-7 exempts the landowner from political ambitions but con- 
tinues to regard the latter three men as candidates. 

77 1.6. F. Dornseiff, Die archaische Mythenerzählung. Folgerungen aus dem homer- 
ischen Apollonhymnos (Berlin-Leipzig 1933) — for his definition of priamel, cf. 3; 
W. Kröhling, Die Priamel (Beispielreihung) als Stilmittel in der griechisch- 
römischen Dichtung (Greifswalder Beiträge für Literatur- and Stilforschung 10, 
Greifswald 1935); W.H. Race, The Classical Priamel from Homer to Boethius 
(Leiden 1982). 

78 The examples of this class treated by Schmid (1964) 51-104 range on the Greek 
side from Homer to Synesios and on the Latin side derive from Tibullus as well as 
Horace; doubtless more could be added. For refinements and rectifications of 
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1.31, 2.18, and 4.3. Such priamels, in which all the items mentioned are on 
an equal footing, are the literary equivalent of that variety of the rhetorical 
progymnasma σύγκρισις (comparatio) in which items of equal value are 
compared. ° Mader’s reference to the priamel aspect of stanzas 3 and 4 
therefore provides no support for his attack on Woodman. Indeed Schmid’s 
analysis of these stanzas further guarantees that the four Romans in them 
are virtuous and that, whether they pursue office, wealth, moral philosophy 
or legal practice, they contrast with the unvirtuous stereotypes which will 
appear in the succeeding stanzas. 

So much for the points of similarity between Cicero and Horace. But, 
just as Horace differed from Philemon’s speaker on the chain of being, so 
Cicero and Horace differ significantly on occupations. Cicero thinks of 
occupations i-ili as mutually exclusive, and he views occupations iv-vi 
similarly; but he does not regard the two groups as incompatible, so that, 
for example a ruler might also be a philosopher. This is because Cicero 
claims that only his first three occupations (rulership, office, and wealth) 
are subject to chance and circumstance (quam casus aliqui aut tempus im- 
ponit ... in casu sita temporibus gubernantur), while the latter three depend 
on ourselves (guam nobismet ipsi iudicio nostro accommodamus ... a 
nostra uoluntate proficiscitur). Not so Horace: all his occupations (except 
v and vi) are mutually exclusive; and all, according to Horace, are subject 
to the lot of Necessitas.” Such differences merit emphasis because Horace 
is often seen as a purveyor of commonplaces, an impression strengthened 
by the many “parallels” which can be cited for most of his statements. In 
fact, when Horace’s “commonplaces” are examined carefully and such 
divergences are taken into account, they often turn out to be original 


Schmid’s hypotheses cf. T. Krischer, ‘Die logischen Formen der Priamel’ Grazer 
Beiträge 2 (1974) 79-91. 

79 (ἢ Aphthonius ed. Rabe p.31.9-11: δεῖ δὲ ovykpivovrag ἢ καλὰ παραθεῖναι 
χρηστοῖς ἢ φαῦλα φαύλοις ἢ χρηστὰ πονηροῖς ἢ μικρὰ παραθεῖναι τοῖς μείζοσι. 
καὶ ὅλως ἡ σύγκρισις διπλοῦν ἐγκώμιόν ἐστιν ἢ ψόγος «ἢ λόγος» ἐξ ἐγκωμίου καὶ 
ψόγου συγκείμενος. (“Those performing “comparisons” should compare good 
things with good or bad with bad or good with bad or small with great. In general a 
“comparison” is either a double encomium or disparagement or <a speech> 
compounded of encomium and disparagement’). [Note: I have supplemented < ἢ 
Aöyog > in the second sentence of this quotation without MS authority, although on 
the basis of some MSS indications, for which, cf. the apparatus of Rabe.]; Nicolaos 
ed. Felten p.59.15-17: συγκρινόντων ἡμων ἢ πρὸς ἴσον ἢ πρὸς ἔλαττον ἢ πρὸς τὸ 
κρεῖττον (“when we are making a “comparison” with something equivalent or less 
or better’). 

80 The conflation of Jupiter, Fate and Fortune is standard Roman and later Stoic 
practice: cf. Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) on Od. 1.34.12 and 13; Hor. Od 1.35.17 with 
Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) ad loc.; Virg. Aen. 10.501: nescia mens hominum fati 
sortisque futurae. It is, however, as noted below, n.106, unEpicurean. 
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Horatian variations upon commonplaces. They are usually so subtle that 
one suspects a compositional strategy on Horace’s part, i.e. that he in- 
tended his work to be read on different levels by different readers. Thus 
pedestrian minds would grasp at Horace’s apparent commonplaces and be 
content to imagine they had found them, while more |discriminating 
readers would pursue his divergences from the commonplace and so come 
closer to his real thoughts. 


(ii) A third set of parallel passages has more complex implications for 
Odes 3.1. They interact with the most fundamental question about the ode: 
what is its subject? To pose this question is not to suggest that Odes 3.1 
embodies only one major concept: already two significant themes have 
been encountered, the chain of being with its acceptable inequalities, and 
the rightness of some sorts of competitive endeavour within that scheme of 
things. In the rest of the ode further dominant concepts can be perceived: 
the happiness of the virtuously contented, the contrasting unhappiness of 
those who pursue the wrong goals, and Horace’s enrolment in the former 
group. But one can nevertheless still wonder what underlies all these 
themes. 

One approach — not incorrect but less than fully adequate — might 
see Odes 3.1 as preaching the need for willing submission to Necessitas. 
This, of course, is a central Stoic attitude, the good man’s following of 
Fate; and, after Horace’s exposition of a Stoic world-order in stanzas 2-4, 
the rest of Odes 3.1 could be seen as delineating first the piety and happi- 
ness of those who submit to Fate and then the impiety and misery of those 
such as the tyrant and the extravagant builder who decline to do so, before 
ending with Horace’s own willing acceptance of his station in life. Such an 
interpretation would also permit Odes 3.1 to offer a sensible contemporary 
political message, with the rankings of Roman society under Augustus 
slotted into the overall world-order and receiving their moral justification 
from that order. This thought-complex is undeniably immanent in Odes 
3.1. But a fuller specification of the ode’s subject-matter is available. Silk 
(1973) wrote: “the subject of II. I is justice versus injustice’ (144). But no 
one has believed him, mainly because of his own reticence. Silk imagined 
that the only proof needed lay in Horace’s first exemplum, that of 
Damocles. He claimed: ‘By Cicero’s time ... Dionysius appears to have 
become the symbol of injustice’ (144), offering no support for this 
assertion but doubtless relying on Tusculans 5.57, where Dionysius is de- 
scribed as iniustus — but among a great many other characterisations. 
More persuasive arguments are needed; and a pseudo-Aristotelian defi- 
nition of justice contemporary with or earlier than Horace and rooted in 
Platonism offers a starting point: 
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Ἀδικίας δέ ἐστιν εἴδη τρία᾽ ἀσέβεια, πλεονεξία, ὕβρις. 
|(There are three forms of injustice: impiety, greed, pride.) 
Ps.-Aristotle Περὶ ἀρετῶν καὶ κακῶν (‘On Virtues and Vices’) 125 1a.30°' 

This simple triple division of injustice corresponds, in order as well as in 

content, with the subject matter of the central portion of Odes 3.1; and, just 

as Horace offered linguistic clues to his hellenising in stanza 1, so he now 
offers verbal pointers to these three divisions of injustice. These pointers 
are very discreet but, once they are perceived, it is hard to deny their func- 
tion as conceptual markers. They are heralded not just by the Damocles 
exemplum, but by another verbal clue, the association established obliquely 
between Necessitas and justice in aequa lege (14): this phrase refers lite- 
rally to the impartiality of Necessitas’ sortition but it also hints that Neces- 
sitas is the force ensuring the influence of Aequitas (Δίκη) upon earth. 

The three verbal pointers which link the ode’s three classes of 
wrongdoers to the three divisions of Aödıkia are: 

1) impia / ceruice (17-18) = impiety. The tyrant (for Dionysius tempo- 
rarily substituted Damocles for himself) is impious since he defies the 
divine order ofthe universe as expounded in stanza 2. 

2) desiderantem quod satis est (25). This behaviour is the opposite of 
greed, and thus is the Latin equivalent of an invented Greek virtue op- 
posite to πλεονεξία.“ Horace goes out of his way to emphasise that the 
merchant of stanza 7 and the farmer of stanza 8 are both greedy men 
seeking great riches rather than anxious unfortunates. The merchant is 
avaricious because he sails outside the sailing season in the stormy 
winter months (cf. Epistles 1.16.71); and the farmer is no simple 
peasant but a major landowner producing wine and olive oil, the easily 
transportable, high-value, cash crops of antiquity,” whose greed 
causes him to be pained by the loss of his profits. 

3) fastidiosus (37) = pride, fastidium being synonymous with pride. This 
is shown conclusively by Horace Epistles 2.1.215: spectatoris fastidia 
ferre superbi and by the parallels assembled by Brink (1982) ad loc. 


81 For useful remarks on the philosophical background of this and other extracts from 
the same work quoted below, cf. E.A. Schmidt (trans.), Aristoteles. Über die 
Tugend (Aristoteles Werke in deutscher Übersetzung 18. Opuscula 1, Darmstadt 
1965) ad locc. 

82 Woodman (1984) 88 recognises that stanzas 7-8: “also describe, by implication, 
the misfortunes which do trouble discontented men’. 

83 (ἢ Kiessling-Heinze (1930) on Hor. Od. 3.1.9-14 and ad loc. Woodman (1984) 
89 recognises the greed of the farmer, but thinks that ‘he expects to defy nature by 
making a profit out of season’. I do not know how this would have been possible 
under ancient conditions. 
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Naturally this schematic outline does not exhaust the subtleties of Horace’s 
argumentation. There are cross-references within the scheme: e.g. the 
dominus ... terrae / fastidiosus, with his attendants Timor, Minae and Cura 
(36-7), is not only, in his breach of the boundaries of land and sea, a 
ὑβριστής (“arrogant”).”* He is also an ἀσεβής (“impious’),” and probably a 
πλεονέκτης (‘greedy’) too.°° The other sinners also incorporate aspects of 
injustice additional to |the one which particularly identifies them, although 
not so markedly. In this way the essential indivisibility of injustice is im- 
plicitly asserted. Another text ofthe same period propounding the same di- 
vision of injustice as Ps.-Aristotle Περὶ ἀρετῶν καὶ κακῶν starts off with 
the ultimately Platonic concept that the unity of injustice is based on greed: 

Ἀδικία δέ ἐστι κακία ψυχῆς καθ᾽ ἣν πλεονεκτικοὶ γίνονται κέρδους αἰσχροῦ. εἴδη 

δὲ αὐτῆς τρία: ἀσέβεια: πλεονεξία ὕβρις. 

(Injustice is an evil of the soul which causes men to become excessively grasping 

of base gain. There are three kinds of injustice: impiety, greed and arrogance.) 

Ps.-Andronicus of Rhodes Περὶ πάθων (“On Emotions’) 16.1-2 Glibert-Thirry 
κέρδους αἰσχροῦ is comparable to, although different from, the concluding 
words of Odes 3.1 (diuitias operosiores, 48) in which Horace sums up and 
rejects “injustice”. 

Odes 3.1, then, is structured around the three classes of unjust man: the 
impious, the greedy and the arrogant. It offers snapshots of these three cha- 
racters, and of the sorts of punishments which await them in this life. The 
impious man loses his sleep, in contrast with the “φίοιις᾽ rustics in their 
humble houses whom sleep does not fastidit (23), a witty anticipation of 
Jfastidiosus (17). The greedy man is troubled by seas and winds and by 
the assaults of weather and season. The arrogant man has his gaggle of 
attendants, Fear, Threats and Care. All these men in one way or another 
lead, or aspire to lead, the life of luxury. Paradoxically this is stated least 
explicitly of the man who is the antithesis to the desiderantem quod satis 
est, precisely because he is specifically the greedy man, of whom it need 
not be said so clearly. But all suffer despite their luxury: the impious man 
gets no pleasure from elaborate banquets, the greedy man is anxious be- 
cause nature threatens his profits, and the arrogant man has no release from 
cares and fear in his expensive building operations and extensive 
journeyings. 


84 Cf. Syndikus (1973) 22. 

85 Woodman (1984) 213 n.26. 

86 The treatment of the text of lines 34-7 promised above (n.75) will also handle this 
topic. 

87 The point that these rustics are pii is established by Kiessling-Heinze (1930) ad 
loc. 

88 Cf. Witke (1983) 24. 
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Such is the core of the poem: but it must be stressed yet again (see 
above, p.318) that the ode is no mere string of ethical commonplaces. To 
begin with, its lessons are conveyed through vignettes of great vividness 
rather than through ethical sententiae: the sword of Damocles,” the 
country folk asleep in a /ocus amoenus, the detailed sufferings of the 
greedy man on sea and land, and the ghoulish travelling companions of the 
arrogant builder. In addition the three types of unjust man are placed within 
a context which is not only sensible but Roman. Horace is offering not a 
picture of an [1464] society but a prescription for his contemporary society. 
Like that society, Horace is not egalitarian: stanza 2 describes a chain of 
being with clear hierarchical rankings. Again, stanzas 3-4 stress that 
ownership of land, nobility (and hence political opportunities), ethical 
merit and reputation, as well as number of clientes, may legitimately vary, 
because Necessitas determines men’s rankings in the universe, and she 
does so aequa lege.” The phrase insignes et imos (15) is a polar expression 
meaning ‘everyone’; so it has no direct bearing on the rankings of stanzas 
3-4, since those who are not successful in the competitive activities 
described there will nevertheless clearly not be of the lowest rank.”' The 
right order of the universe, then, permits inequality; only ἀδικία, as 
represented by the three classes of sinners who follow, is to be condemned. 
Considerations such as these go far towards negating the view sometimes 
advanced that Horace has no sensible comment to make on contemporary 
situations.” In fact, as illustrated, Horace’s formulations, if correctly 
understood, have precise and intelligent content. 

There are further clues to Horace’s thinking in Odes 3.1 in the two 
pseudo-Aristotelian philosophical works already cited, which describe first 
the three kinds of injustice and then the effects of injustice in virtually 
identical language. The text of the second reads as follows: 

ἀσέβεια μὲν ἡ περὶ θεοὺς πλημμέλεια «καὶ περὶ δαίμονας» καὶ πρὸς κατ- 
οἰχομένους, καὶ γονεῖς καὶ πατρίδα. 
πλεονεξία δὲ ἡ περὶ τὰ συμβόλαια παρὰ τὴν ἀξίαν αἱρουμένη τὸ διάφορον. 


89. As Mader (1987) 19 well observes, implying ‘fears and anxieties’. 

90 Woodman (1984) 87 notes that allocation by lot as an allusion to political election 
is unRoman. Thus, although the classification of individuals in stanzas 2-3 is 
highly Roman, their universal framework maintains the hellenising tone of stanza 
1. 

91 On “polar expressions”, cf. E. Kemmer, Die polare Ausdrucksweise in der 
griechischen Literatur (Beiträge zur historischen Syntax der griechischen Sprache 
14, Wurzburg 1903) esp. 96ff. (Umschreibungen der allgemeinen Zahlbegriffe 
“alle” bezw. “niemand’”) with many pertinent parallels, including Hom. Od. 6.188- 
9: Ζεὺς δ᾽ αὐτὸς νέμει ὄλβον Ὀλύμπιος ἀνθρώποισιν, / ἐσθλοῖς ἠδὲ κακοῖσιν, ὅπως 
ἐθέλῃσιν, ἑκάστῳ. 

92 E.g. Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) xiv-xv; xvili—ix (with reference to politics). 
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ὕβρις δὲ καθ᾽ ἣν τὰς ἡδονὰς αὑτοῖς παρασκευάζουσιν εἰς ὄνειδος ἄγοντες 
ἑτέρους, ὅθεν Εὔηνος περὶ αὐτῆς λέγει “ἥ τις κερδαίνουσ᾽ οὐδὲν ὅμως ἀδικεῖ." 

ἔργα δὲ τῆς ἀδικίας: τὸ παραβαίνειν τὰ πάτρια ἔθη «καὶ τὰ νόμιμα», τὸ ἀπειθεῖν 
τοῖς νόμοις καὶ τοῖς ἄρχουσι, τὸ ψεύδεσθαι, τὸ ἐπιορκεῖν, τὸ παραβαίνειν τὰς 
ὁμολογίας καὶ τὰς πίστεις. ἀκολουθεῖ δὲ τῇ ἀδικίᾳ [καὶ] συκοφαντία, [καὶ] 
ἀλαζονεία, ἀφιλανθρωπία, κακοήθεια, πανουργία. 

(Impiety is an offence against the gods <and spirits> and against the dead and 
one’s parents and one’s country. 

Greed is choosing what is advantageous contrary to right and in contravention of 
agreements. 

Arrogance is what causes men to procure pleasures for themselves while insulting 
others, which is why Euenos says of it: “It gains nothing but nevertheless it is 
injustice’. 

The acts of injustice are: to contravene the ancestral customs and the established 
norms, to disobey the laws and the rulers, to lie, to forswear, and to contravene 
agreements and pledges of faith. Injustice [15 accompanied by false accusation, 
false pretence, lack of philanthropy, lack of morals and general rascality.) 
Ps.-Andronicus of Rhodes Περὶ πάθων 16.2-3 Glibert-Thirry (cf. Ps.-Aristotle 
Περὶ ἀρετῶν καὶ κακῶν 1251a.31-b3) 


These passages reflect many of the cross-references already noted in Odes 
3.1; and, with their emphasis on the public sphere, they go far towards 
satisfying scholarly questions about what the ode has to do with the 
Augustan ethical programme and with Horace’s public support for that 
programme in the Roman Odes.” 

Finally, a third pseudo-Aristotelian text offers a thought-sequence 
which almost transects Odes 3.1. Περὶ κόσμου (“On the Universe’) begins 
with an account of the natural universe and then turns to ‘God’.’" God is 
creator, preserver and controller of the universe (397b.13-398a.6). Next 
the mode of action of God is compared with that of earthly rulers and 
especially that of the Great King as he was in the sixth and fifth centuries 
B.C. (398a6-b6). Further reflections on the omnipotence of God and the 
harmony of the universe lead into a discussion of the many names of the 
one God (401a.12). Conventional cult titles of Zeus (401a.14ff.) are 
followed by Orphic hexameters containing other attributes (401a.28-b.7). 
The text then continues: 


93 For an excellent exposition of the links between morality and practical politics in 
Augustus’ “moral legislation”, cf. K. Galinsky, ‘Augustus’ legislation on morals 
and marriage’ Philologus 125 (1981) 126-44. Particularly interesting in view of 
the Stoic introductory section of Od. 3.1 and of the ode’s hierarchical world-order 
is Galinsky’s account of the role of Stoicism in providing a philosophical justi- 
fication for Roman imperialism and for monarchy at Rome. 

94 The relevance of such accounts of ‘God’ to Virgil’s Aeneid (and to Horace), in 
terms of both kingship and cosmic interest, has been demonstrated by Hardie 
(1986) and by Cairns (1989), esp. Chh. 1 and 4. 
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οἶμαι δὲ καὶ τὴν Ἀνάγκην οὐκ ἄλλο τι λέγεσθαι πλὴν τοῦτον, οἱοινεὶ ἀνίκητον 
αἰτίαν ὄντα ... 

(I think too that Necessity is nothing but another name for him, as being a cause 
that cannot be defeated ... )” Περὶ κόσμου 401b.8-9 


Following this identification of Ἀνάγκη (Necessitas) with God comes a 
series of further such identifications — with Εἱμαρμένη (Destiny), Ilenpo- 
μένη (Fate) and many other similar concepts (401b.9-23). These equations 
are summed up in ταῦτα δὲ πάντα ἐστιν οὐκ ἄλλο τι πλὴν ὁ θεός (‘all these 
are nothing other than God’) and they are capped by two quotations about 
God from Plato’s Laws, the first of which ends with: 

τῷ δὲ ἀεὶ ξυνέπεται δίκη, τῶν ἀπολειπομένων TOD θείου νόμου τιμωρός 

(and Justice always accompanies him, taking vengeance on those that fall short of 

the divine law) Περὶ κόσμου 401b.27-8 = Laws 716a.2-3 
Now that Odes 3.1. has been in part reinterpreted in the light of these 
passages, a thematic scheme can finally be proposed:”° 


|Al Stanza 1 
Horace, as “priest ofthe Muses’, and so set apart from the profanum 
uulgus, sings ‘new songs’ to/through the virgin choir. 
Bl Stanzas 2—4 
“Justice”. The proper order of the universe: Jupiter rules, Necessitas 
regulates aequa lege 
2:  regna imperia: Jupiter — kings — subjects 
3-4: diuitiae opes | nobilitas honores | philosophia | eloquentia (+ius 
ciuile) 
C Stanzas 5-10 
“Injustice”, the three types and their consequences: 
el 5-6: like Damocles playing the tyrant, the impious suffer loss of 
enjoyment and sleeplessness while virtuous rustics sleep 
easily. 
d 7-8: the non-greedy do not suffer the worries of the greedy 
merchant and landowner. 
c2 9-10: the proud have Fear, Threats and Care always with them. 
B2 Stanza 11 
Power and wealth do not reduce the unhappiness of the “unjust”. 
A2 Stanza 12 
Horace personally rejects injustice in summarising fashion (note nouo 
ritu). 


95 This passage was already cited by Torrentius (1608) ad loc. 
96 For reasons of space neither the resemblances of this scheme to its predecessors 
(esp. those listed above, n.62) nor its divergences from them have been detailed. 
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Some remarks on the contents of stanzas 11-12 may now be appropriate: 
in stanza 11 Horace picks up the theme of diuitiae opes from stanza 3 in 
Falerna uitis and Achaemeniumque costum (43-4), and stanza 12 then 
reiterates this motif (esp. diuitias, 48). The other theme of stanza 3 — 
nobilitas honores — is also resumed in stanza 11 if, as Quinn (1980) ad 
loc. suggested, purpurarum sidere clarior / ... usus (42-3) refers to the 
senatorial laticlave. Quinn’s suggestion is attractive, since Horace’s Lucre- 
tian model (De Rerum Natura 2.52: nec clarum uestis splendorem purpu- 
reai) also plausibly alludes to the senate and since clarus is a word 
associated with senators.’’ But what then of Phrygius lapis (41)? As a refe- 
rence to wealth it would now stand somewhat isolated. However, Phrygius 
lapis too may refer to the senate and specifically to the marble facing of 
Augustus’ new Curia Julia. Of that building there now remains no trace, 
since Diocletian’s reconstruction of the curia was fundamental; but Diocle- 
tian followed in every detail Augustus’ building plan,” and in Diocletian’s 
curia Phrygian marble (pavonazzetto) was used liberally as facing.” Pavo- 
nazzeto also formed the broad border around the central intaglio floor and 
was particularly prominent near the speakers’ platform. '” It is at least 
likely, then, that Augustus made similar lavish use for his Curia Julia of 
Phrygian marble, the ‘purple’ |veining of which would have matched in 
colour the ‘purple’ ofthe senators’ laticlaves. 

If the suspicion that Horace alludes to the Curia Julia has some 
foundation, then the limits of his verbal playfulness may be enlarged. The 
assonance of Cura (40) and cur (45 and 47) would in isolation rightly be 
deemed mere accident. But if Curia is implied by 41f., then its two rival 
etymologies (for which, cf. Maltby (1991) s.v. curia) demand notice: from 
cura (cf. 40) and from Sabine Curis (cf. Sabina, 471). Similarly the 
senators of 411. now follow hard on the heels of the eguitem of 40. The 
etymological links between atra (40) and atrium (46), for which cf. Maltby 
(1991) s.v. atrium, also demand attention. The etymological complex 


97 For some documentation and reservations cf. Cairns (1992a) 96 and 239 nn. 
{above, 228-9 and nn.}. clarior (42) may echo clari in clari Giganteo triumpho 
(7), referring to Jupiter. Would Horace have recalled that a Roman triumphator 
also wore the purple and gold-fringed foga picta (like the kings of Rome — cf. 
regum, 5, reges, 6)? R.G.M. Nisbet, ‘Sidere clarior (Horace, Carm. 3.1.42)’ LCM 5 
(1980) 151-2 most ingeniously proposed to emend sidere clarior to Sidone 
clarior: ‘more brilliant than the purple of Sidon’. I hope to explain elsewhere [i.e. 
Cairns (2002) 89-93 {below, 346-9}] why Iam unable to accept this suggestion. 

98 Cf£. Bartoli (1963) 37-8. 

99 Cf. Bartoli (1963) 40, 42, 52. 

100 (ἢ Bartoli (1963) 54-7. 
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discovered at the beginning of Odes 3.1 (above, $1) makes it harder to 
dismiss all these features of its final lines as fortuitous. 

The last two stanzas of Odes 3.1 constitute an epilogue to the ode; 
introduced by quodsi (41), they function somewhat as a Pindaric 
Abbruchsformel does. Contrary to the perception of Heinze (1938) 227, 
their highly personal tone in no way detracts from the solemnity of Odes 
3.1. A standard device with rhetorical parallels is in use here.'”' The 
speaker ends a poem (or speech) by talking about himself. He does so in 
order to demonstrate his sincerity, since mention of his individual concerns 
shows that his subject-matter has a real impact on his own life. The most 
striking Horatian analogue is Odes 3.14, where an anticipation of the 
official public welcome to Augustus on his return from the Spanish wars 
quickly modulates (13ff.) into an account of Horace’s own feelings and 
intended celebrations. 

Horace’s rejection of rank and wealth in the last two stanzas of Odes 
3.1 is not absolute; so there is no contradiction between stanzas 3-4 and 
11-12. Horace’s point is that a ‘sufferer’, 1.6. a bad man, will not derive 
happiness from rank and wealth, a notion which summarises themes dealt 
with earlier in stanzas 5-10. The qualification that only a “bad man” is 
under attack here further underlines Horace’s realism and freedom from 
commonplaces. In stanza 12 Horace concludes that there is no reason for 
him to be ‘arrogant’ like the dominus of lines 36-8 and to build an extra- 
vagant house. Underlying his rejection of this aspiration is the assumption 
that such grand mansions are only suitable for nobiles.'”” The phrase nouo 
ritu is said by commentators to mean ‘in the new style’, and this may be 
so. However, it is also reminiscent of Horace’s priestly ritual of stanza 1 
with its ‘new songs’, and so might also refer to the rites |performed when 
foundations were laid for Roman buildings. Its “novelty” would then 
reflect the extravagance of such projects — unknown in earlier times; and 
its irreligious religiosity hints at the “impious” man, the first category of 
the “unjust”. Horace ends by declaring (47f.) that he will not (like the 
greedy opposite of the desiderantem quod satis est of line 25) seek ex- 
cessive wealth at the expense of troubles. 

The ethical content of the last two stanzas does not exclude a return in 
them to the archaic Greek Iyric flavour of stanza 1: the dolentem of line 41 
is reminiscent by contrast of the happy man of Alcman fr. 1.37-9 ΡΜΟΓ: ὁ 
δ᾽ ὄλβιος ἁμέραν [δι]απλέκει ἄκλαυτος (“Happy is he who cheerfully 
weaves his day to its end unweeping’). Again, the luxuries which [81] to 
relieve pain in stanza 11 are the purple Phrygius lapis, the wearing of the 


101 Cf£. Cairns (1972) 182. 
102 (ἢ Kiessling-Heinze (1930) ad loc., citing Vitruv. 6.5.2. 
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purple laticlave sidere clarior, expensive wine and unguent. All these have 
archaic associations; and Horace returns to the fore as poet in the final 
stanza, as archaic Iyric poets can do in their choric pieces.'” Like them he 
appears as the guardian and exponent of what is right and proper, showing 
himself as one who desires quod satis est and rejects the troublesome 
attractions of discontent and the injustice which it causes. A final aspect of 
the last stanza is not specifically archaic, although it does not clash with 
this ethos: Horace mentions his contentment with his “Sabine valley’ and 
so alludes to his patron, Maecenas, to whom he owed it.'°* This is an apt 
feature for a prologue, although not achievable more directly in view ofthe 
choric nature of the ode. 


5. Further philosophic reflections 


In section 4 a Platonising passage of Philemon, a section of Cicero’s De 
Officiis rooted in Panaetian Stoicism, and various pseudo-Aristotelian 
works of partly Platonic inspiration were used to help unravel the concep- 
tual structure of Odes 3.1. However, prior to Lebek (1981) most scholars 
regarded the philosophic content of Odes 3.1 as thoroughly Epicurean. The 
situation was not as black and white as Lebek claimed.'” For example 
Torrentius (1608) ad loc. was already hinting at the Stoic nature of Neces- 
sitas, while Doering (1831) 120 began his introduction to Odes 3.1 with 


103 For the archaic associations of these items, cf. Fatouros (1966) s.vv. ἀστήρ, 
ἄστρον, αὐγή, λαμπρός, μέθυ, μύρον, οἶνος, πορφύρεος, σέλας, φέγγος, φῶς and, 
where relevant, their cognates; D. Bremer, Licht und Dunkel in der früh- 
griechischen Dichtung. Interpretationen zur Vorgeschichte der Lichtmetaphysik 
(Archiv für Begriffsgeschichte. Supplementheft 1, Bonn 1976) Register 2. 
Griechische Wörter s.vv., Cairns (1989) 168-73. For the poet’s right-thinking 
voice emerging from the composite speaker towards the end of a choric piece, cf., 
e.g., in Pindar Olympians alone, 1.115-17, 3.45, 6.105, 8.86, 10.97-105, 11.12-20. 

104 A. Bradshaw, ‘Horace in Sabinis’, in C. Deroux (ed.) Studies in Latin Literature 
and Roman History 5 (1989) 160-86 argued that Maecenas’ gift to Horace of the 
Sabine farm is a mistaken conclusion drawn by the scholiasts. However Cairns 
(1992a) 107-9 reasserted the view that Horace did receive his Sabine farm from 
Maecenas (in one sense or another). The question is again of some importance in 
the present context. The fact that Maecenas is a descendant of kings in his first ap- 
pearance in the Odes (at 1.1.1: Maecenas atauis edite regibus) raises the question 
whether the kings of Od. 3.1.5 and 6 were to be seen in retrospect as a further pro- 
grammatic allusion to Maecenas. The notion is not impossible, but it is highly 
dubious. The kings of stanza 2 have an oriental flavour, and stanza 2 has many 
other functions which sit uneasily with such an allusion. 

105 “Widerspruch gegen diese epikureische Deutung des Gedichts scheint sich nicht 
erhoben zu haben’, 2066. 
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“Praeceptum illud e philosophia Stoica depromtum’ (sic), referring to the 
concept that only the conduct recommended in the ode can bring 
happiness. Again Kiessling-Heinze (1930) on lines 9-14 declared that ‘so 
ist für |H. die Necessitas und Juppiter identisch, wie für den Stoiker Θεός 
und Εἱμαρμένη᾽ and Solmsen (1947) 349 n.45 protested against the de- 
scription by Pasquali (1920) 651f. of Odes 3.1 as Epicurean. Later stanza 2 
was designated a ‘Prelude stoicien’ by Andr& (1969) 35; and Nadeau 
(1983) 307 wrote: ‘Animadvertimus praeterea Horatium coniunxisse Epi- 
curi doctrinam de vita beata (particulatim de Lucretio tractam) cum Stoica 
imagine Iovis mundi imperio induti.” Admittedly, however, the mass of 
secondary literature — cf. e.g. Pasquali (1920) 651f., Fenik (1962) and 
Syndikus (1973) 7-23 — has dubbed Odes 3.1 Epicurean and has identi- 
fied numerous parallels in Lucretius, in Epicurean portions of Virgil’s 
Georgics,'” and in the works of Epicurus himself. Lebek (1981) took a 
firm stand against this trend, arguing that Odes 3.1 lacks elements essential 
to a full Epicurean position, and that much of its alleged Epicurean mate- 
rial can be paralleled equally from other philosophical schools, and indeed 
from non-philosophical sources. 

Lebek’s findings require brief comment, particularly in the light of the 
philosophical parallels discussed above in $4. His detailed refutation of the 
thesis that Odes 3.1 is uniquely and consistently Epicurean in a full and 
technical sense is surely unshakable; and the additional material assembled 
in $4 adds further weight to it. But a nagging impression nevertheless per- 
sists that Horace’s original audience may have detected specific philo- 
sophical “flavours” in Odes 3.1, among them an Epicurean flavour in many 
passages and a Stoic flavour in stanza 2. After all, numerous modern 
scholars have felt these presences; and Mader (1987) 16-17 continues to 
argue in the face of Lebek (1981) for an Epicurean reading of the ode, 
citing yet another precept of Epicurus in illustration of stanza 3.108 It is 


106 On the contradiction between this statement and their account of Necessitas at lines 
14-15, cf. above, n.65. The resemblance between cuncta ... moventis (8, of Jupiter) 
and omne ... movet (16, of the urna of Necessitas) — noted by Woodman (1984) 
87 — and the positioning of these phrases at the ends of stanzas 2 and 4 reinforce 
the identification. Amundsen (1942) 8 denied (wrongly) that a ‘specifically Stoic 
doctrine’ should be called to mind. That Horace’s views are at odds with Epi- 
cureanism is abundantly clear from Epicurus Letter t0 Menoeceus 113-14 = 20A 
Long-Sedley (1987), where fate, necessity and fortune are all distinguished clearly 
and each has a separate role in human affairs. 

107 The closest reading of the Roman Odes against the Georgics is Fenik (1962). 

108 K.A. 21: Ὁ τὰ πέρατα τοῦ βίου κατειδὼς οἶδεν ὡς εὐπόριστόν ἐστι τὸ «τὸ; ἀλγοῦν 
κατ᾽ ἔνδειαν ἐξαιροῦν καὶ τὸ τὸν ὅλον βίον παντελῆ καθιστάν: ὥστε οὐδὲν 
προσδεῖται πραγμάτων ἀγῶνας κεκτημένων. (Translated by Mader (1987) 17 as: 
‘He who has learned the limits of life knows that that which removes the pain due 
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hard to believe that the ode’s contemporary audience would have been less 
sensitive. And, if we were surer about what passed for Peripatetic in 
Horace’s day, similar assertions might possibly be made (albeit with less 
confidence, see below) about Peripatetic flavours in the ode. Doubtless 
scholarly opinions will continue to differ; but a new consensus may be 
possible on a basis implied by $4, namely that Odes 3.1 exemplifies philo- 
sophical “eclecticism” of a characteristically Horatian and Augustan 
type.1® 

Needless to say, such Augustan eclecticism does not imply philo- 
sophical ignorance or indifference on Horace’s part; and it does not rule 
out the possibility that Horace elsewhere in his work enunciated consistent, 
unitary, philosophical positions, particularly where he signals explicitly his 
concern with a single school. Rather |Horace’s Augustan eclecticism needs 
to be understood as a product of its cultural circumstances. These include 
the well-known reluctance of many Romans either to be identified with a 
single philosophical school!” or to study the technicalities of logic, 
physics, or metaphysics.''' As is equally well known, this resulted in most 
Roman consumers of philosophy concentrating on its moral sphere, where 
they attempted to reconcile Greek philosophical teachings with the Roman 
mos maiorum.''” Historically eclecticism was encouraged by the approxi- 
mation, and sometimes cross-fertilisation, of different schools in the 


to want and makes the whole of life complete is easy to obtain; so that there is no 
need of actions which involve competition’.) But condemnation of competition 
would only be relevant to stanza 3 if Horace were condemning the sorts of 
contending described there, and it has been argued (above, $4 ii) that in fact 
Horace approves of those types of competitive activity. On the other hand a similar 
precept lies behind diuitias operosiores (48); and there it probably does have a 
genuine Epicurean flavour since it is immediately preceded by Sabina (47) with its 
allusion to the Epicurean Maecenas (on which see above, δά iii). In extended form 
the concept also surfaces in line 27 of the Stoic Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus = 541 
Long-Sedley (1987), which condemns ὑπὲρ δόξης σπουδὴν δυσέριστον (‘divisive 
quest for fame’) among other excesses. 

109 Otherwise undocumented statements in what follows are based mainly on the 
detailed but scattered discussions of philosophic activities in Italy in the late 
republican period in Rawson (1985), viz. 22-4, 48-9, 53, 57-60, 79-83, 94-6, 
100-2, 106, 111-12 and Ch. 19; cf. also her Index under the names of relevant 
figures (there is no entry ‘Philosophy’). Generalisations also rely on Wardman 
(1976) Ch. 6. 

110 Rawson (1985)’s discussions of Varro as a philosopher (283-4, 286-7) are 
particularly interesting in this respect. 

111 C£. Rawson (1985) 94-6, but also, for useful qualifications, 282-4. 

112 (ἢ Wardman (1976) 138-9; N.K. Petrochilos, Roman Attitudes to the Greeks (S. 
Saripolos’s Library 25, Athens 1974) 166-71. 
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second and first centuries B.C., notably at Alexandria.''” This in turn 
promoted the dissemination of moral-philosophical teaching at a popular 
level. At the higher level eclecticism was also furthered by a growing 
interest in the history of philosophy, a principal concern earlier of the 
Platonist Eudorus of Alexandria, and in Augustan Rome of the Stoic 
Areius Didymus. I have suggested elsewhere'"* that the activities of Areius 
in the imperial circle influenced writers around Augustus and indeed that 
they help to explain how Virgil, who was associated with the Epicureans 
Philodemus and Siro in the 40s B.C. and who was prominently Epicurean 
in his Georgics in the 30s, subsequently showed himself so markedly 
eclectic in his Aeneid. 

Horace’s Augustan eclecticism in Odes 3.1 thus involves presenting 
precepts which most of his readers would have recognised as generally 
“philosophical” and in which many would have perceived the flavour of 
particular philosophical schools. It is unlikely, however, that Horace in- 
tended controversies between different schools to surface in the mind of a 
hearer of Odes 3.1,''"” since that would have been inappropriate in a choric 
ode addressing the entire Roman people. Rather Horace’s eclecticism 
implies that different schools share a common position supportive of the 
mos maiorum. This reconciliatory tendency appears more clearly in the 
succeeding ode in the famous sententia: dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori (Odes 3.2.13). Here, as has been recognised,''° Horace combines the 
key concepts of Stoics and Epicureans with the prime imperative of the 
mos maiorum: he declares that it is both dulce, 1.6. Epicurean ἡδύ, and 
decorum, 1.6. Panaetian Stoic πρέπον, to die pro patria, 1.6. to show pietas, 
the ultimate virtue of the Augustan state and of its mythical ancestor. 


113 C£. ΡΜ. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria (Oxford 1972) 1.485-94. 

114 Cairns (1989) 34, 37. 

115 Similarly it is doubtful whether Horace would have wished to underline conflicts 
between a specific philosophical school and the mos maiorum, which is a further 
reason for not accepting the contrast formulated by Mader (1987) 16-17, referring 
to Epicurus K.A. 21, between the efforts of the individuals in stanza 3 and ‘a 
fundamental Epicurean postulate’ (17) — cf. above and n.108. 

116 Cf. 1. Pinsent, ‘*Horace, Odes 3.2.13’? LCM 1 (1976) 84. The emendation dulci 
decorum est pro patria mori was proposed in place of the transmitted text of Od. 
3.2.13 by R.G.M. Nisbet, CR 36 (1986) 231 (in a review of D.R. Shackleton 
Bailey’s Teubner text of Horace), and “The Old Lie: Dulce et Decorum Est’ 
Omnibus 15 (1988) 16f. This proposal was rejected by 5.1. Harrison ‘Dulce et 
Decorum: Horace Odes 3.2.13’ Rh.M. 136 (1993) 91-3. Ch. Gnilka’s subsequent 
demonstration (‘Dulce et Decorum’ Rh.M. 138 (1995) 94f.), on the basis of Pru- 
dentius Peristephanon 1.25-31 and 49-51, that “Es ist sicher, Prudentius las wie 
wir: Dulce et decorum est ... eqs.” drastically reduces the already slim attractions 
ofthe emendation. 
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Incidentally, this sententia warns by its proximity to Odes 3.1 against 
denying specific philosophical flavours to Odes 3.1. 

Such a denial would, in any case, have little historical basis, since a 
large volume of works in Latin on philosophical topics was in general 
jeirculation in the first century Br Again, a philosophical education up 
to a certain level was standard for young republican and Augustan Romans 
of the educated classes. It could, as in Horace’s case, involve a period 
abroad in a centre of philosophic activity such as Athens, and attendance 
there at the specialist lectures of the different schools. Furthermore, 
teachers of philosophy (both Greeks and Romans) were present in some 
numbers in Rome from early in the first century B.C. Their services were 
certainly available to the upper classes and perhaps more widely.''* 
Finally, the presence (already referred to) at Rome within the imperial 
circle of philosophical teachers, notably Areius Didymus and Athenodorus 
of Tarsus, makes a “philistine” interpretation of Augustan philosophical 
poetry and its readership even more implausible. In sum, then, Horace’s 
eclecticism in Odes 3.1 should allow philosophical elements from different 
schools to retain the flavour of their identity while contributing to an 
overall moral message of wide public acceptability. 

But exactly what philosophical elements of Odes 3.1 would genuinely 
have had the flavour of a specific school for Horace’s audience? Material 
of ultimately Platonic origin would almost certainly have lost its identity as 
such by Horace’s day; and, as noted, the pseudo-Aristotelian elements may 
not have been seen by Horace as specifically Peripatetic. In its earliest 
incarnation Aristotelianism was not a system of the Stoic or Epicurean 
type; it first received systematic form at the hands of Andronicus of 
Rhodes around the middle of the first century B.C.''” The question whether 
Horace would have come into contact with (revived) Peripatetic influences 
cannot be answered with security. There is evidence that even before An- 
dronicus Aristotle attracted some interest in Italy.'”° Again, the library of 
Apellicon of Teos, which contained some books which had once belonged 
to Aristotle and Theophrastus, came to Italy in 86 B.C. in the aftermath of 
Sulla’s sack of Athens; and it subsequently formed part of the library of the 
dictator’s son Faustus, where the polymath Tyrannion had access to the 
Peripatetic section.'”' Furthermore, it is at least possible that Horace 


117 Rawson (1985) Ch. 19 lists and discusses all known material. 

118 Cf. Rawson (1985) 79-83. 

119 C£. Gottschalk (1987) 1083-97. 

120 (ἢ Rawson (1985) 289-91; Gottschalk (1987) 1083-88. 

121 Cf£. Gottschalk (1987) 1083-97. Despite his generally sceptical attitude to ancient 
accounts of the history of the library of Aristotle and Theophrastus, Gottschalk 
accepts as historical: 1) the transference of the library to Rome; and 2) Tyrannion’s 
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encountered (new) Peripatetics during his period of study in Athens (the 
mid 40s B.C.). The (converted) Peripatetic Cratippus, a close associate of 
Cicero and tutor to his son Marcus, was teaching in Athens at exactly this 
time.'”” But for all this, although the division of injustice underlying Odes 
3.1 is found in pseudo-Aristotelian texts probably going back to the mid- 
first century B.C., the ode itself starts off as fundamentally Stoic and in 
some senses continues so. Its identification of Jupiter Jand Necessitas, its 
account of the right order of the universe, and its implied injunctions to 
submit to that order and be content with one’s lot cannot be anything else; 
and the high level of cosmic interest shown by Augustan poets (cf. above, 
882-3) will have kept the philosophical roots of such ideas in the forefront 
of their contemporaries’ minds. 

This Stoic position blends into Epicureanism in the concept that con- 
tentment is the key to happiness because for Epicureans contentment was a 
more pleasurable feeling and it did not generate painful, unfulfilled desires. 
The inclusion of so much Epicurean material in Odes 3.1 had several moti- 
vations: Horace’s literary respect for Lucretius, who had given Epicurus’ 
ideas their Latin poetic formulation; Horace’s recognition that, after Stoi- 
cism, Epicureanism, more than any other system, provided a philosophical 
basis for the moral life of contemporary Romans; and finally Horace’s 
wish to gratify Maecenas (see below). It is precisely because Lucretius is 
so prominent in Odes 3.1 that its Epicurean content would have retained its 
flavour for Horace’s readers, despite the ode’s failure to argue a full Epi- 
curean position and despite those overlaps between its Epicurean material 
and other philosophical and poetic standpoints which Lebek (1981) 
illustrated. The influence on Odes 3.1 of its implied dedicatee, Maecenas, 
who is allusively introduced in ualle Sabina (47, cf. above), should not be 
underestimated. Although a ciuis Romanus, Maecenas was a conspicuous 
Etruscan; he was an equally conspicuous and dedicated Epicurean of a type 
disapproved of by many Romans.'” Reinforcement of the compliment to 
Maecenas at line 47 by references in the body of the ode to the works of 
Epicurus and his two principal Roman poetic followers, Lucretius and 
Virgil in his Georgics (a poem also dedicated to Maecenas), would 
certainly not have come amiss. 


access to it and his provision of material to Andronicus, who, according to 
Gottschalk, worked in Athens, not in Italy. 

122 For the details cf. Gottschalk (1987) 1095-7, who rejects the tradition that 
Cratippus was head of the Peripatos. 

123 J.M. Andre, Mecene. Essai de biographie spirituelle (Annales litteraires de 
l’Universit&E de Besangon 86, Paris 1967) discusses Maecenas’ Etruscan back- 
ground (55-60) and various aspects of his Epicureanism (15-80). 
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6. The Ode as a prologue and its literary programme 


Surprisingly, given the volume of secondary literature on Odes 3.1 and 
current interest in “programmatic” prologues, little seems extant on the ode 
as prologue to Odes Book 3 or on its literary programme.'”* Commentators 
have perhaps been reluctant to explore meta-poetic layers of meaning in an 
ode already overloaded with significance; and more recent critics may have 
shied away from such investigations, possibly reflecting that the volume of 
programmatic interpretations of ancient poems currently appearing risks 
\trivialising ancient poetry by reducing its subject-matter to itself. On the 
other hand, Horace can hardly have been innocent of the programmatic 
nuances of his prologue to Odes 3, a piece beginning with that blatant 
pointer to the Callimachean tradition, Odi. This section will study Odes 3.1 
briefly'” as a programmatic prologue. First, a word on methodology: it 
would have been possible to cross-reference Odes 3.1 systematically with 
proem schemata such as those of Engel (1910) 7 (covering epic, didactic 
works, and history)'”° or Herkommer (1968) 22-174 (history).'” Inevi- 
tably, however, blanks would have been drawn on some of their topoi. 
Concentration on prooemion topoi actually present in Odes 3.1 seems pre- 
ferable. Some have already been mentioned, especially the implied dedi- 
cation of Odes Book 3 to Horace’s patron, Maecenas, in Sabina (47, above, 
δ4 ad fin. and $5 ad fin.). Other programmatic material (which is picked up 
by commentaries and so need not be detailed here) consists of anticipations 
ofthemes which reappear in the other Roman Odes or later in Book 3. 
Further proem topoi derive (as noted, above and $1) through the 
literary programmes of Callimachus and other hellenistic writers from their 


124 Cf. esp. G. Davis, Polyhymnia. The Rhetoric of Horatian Lyric Discourse 
(Berkeley-Los Angeles-Oxford 1991) 121-2; Mauch (1986) 250-8. 

125 Since these topics are potentially endless, reference may be made for matters not 
specifically annotated to the following works, where references to further treat- 
ments will be found: Cairns (1979a) Ch. 1; F. Cairns, “Theocritus’ First Idyll: The 
Literary Programme’ WS nf. 18 (1984) 89-113; G. Weber, Dichtung and höfische 
Gesellschaft: Die Rezeption von Zeitgeschichte am Hof der ersten drei Ptolemäer 
(Hermes Einzelschr. 62, Stuttgart 1993) Register s.vv. Theorie; Dichtung, hellenis- 
tische. 

126 1.6. I. indicatio (argumenti), Il. dispositio (argumenti), Ill. recordatio (if the book 
is not Book 1), IV. causa (scribendi), V. dedicatio, VI. commendatio (to reader), 
VII. scriptor de se ipso loquens, VI. inuocatio numinum. 

127 1.6. I. Persönliche Aüsserungen: a) Widmung Ὁ) Begrundung der Tätigkeit, c) Der 
Autor über sich selbst, d) Äusserungen der Bescheidenheit, e) Äusserungen zur 
Zeit. II. Sachliche Angaben: a) Inhalt, Ὁ) Tätigkeit, c) Quellen, d) Vorgänger, 6) 
Darstellung, f) Überleitung. III. Vorzüge des Werks: a) Nutzen, b) Wahrheit, c) 
Kürze, d) Grösse und Schwierigkeit. 
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Greek Iyric antecedents.'”* Thus Odi (1) relates to Callimachus Epigram 28 
Pfeiffer = AP 12.43 = 2 Gow-Page, beginning Ἐχθαίρω τὸ ποίημα τὸ 
κυκλικόν (‘I hate the cyclic poem’, 1) and continuing σικχαίνω πάντα τὰ 
δημόσια (“I detest all that is common’, 4), and to others of his literary 
statements,'” all of which are indebted to his lyric predecessors; uulgus (1) 
is linked with hellenistic and archaic rejection of a non-elite audience:'” 
non prius / audita (2f.) to the novelty topos of hellenistic programmes;'”" 
and uirginibus puerisque (4) to the purity aspiration of archaic and 
hellenistic poetics.'” Again the figure of the priest-poet (1-4) has its 
ultimate origins in Greek Iyric in the antecedents of such self-descriptions 
as Pindar’s ἀοίδιμον Πιερίδων προφάταν (“tuneful spokesman of the 
Muses’, Paean 6.6);'” and it has its more proximate ancestor in the ‘priest 
ofthe Muses’ who headed the Alexandrian Museum. '** 

On a broader front the scenario of Odes 3.1 stanza 1 (i.e. Horace as 
poetic priest standing in front of a shrine, about to initiate a sacred rite with 
possible mystery overtones'” and accompanied by a virgin choir with its 
implications ofritual purity'”°) has several analogues in Augustan literature 
which point to hellenistic sources. Their relevance increases if Odes 3.1’s 


128 Cf. V. Di Benedetto, ‘Pindaro, Pae. 7b, 11-14’ RFIC 119 (1991) 164-76 with 
bibliography; Newman (1967a) 45-8. 

129 (ἢ, also Ep. 7 Pf. = AP 9.565 = 57 Gow-Page, Ep. ὃ Pf. = AP 9.566 = 58 Gow- 
Page, Ep. 11 Pf. = AP 7.447 = 35 Gow-Page, Ep. 27 Pf. = AP 9.507 = 56 Gow- 
Page; Aet. frr. 1, 2, 112 ΡΕ; Hymn 2.105-13, with Williams (1978) ad loc. and 
Appendix (98-9). 

130 (ἢ, Cairns (1979a) 27-8. 

131 (ἢ Cairns (1979a) 9-10 and above, n.33. 

132 C£. Cairns (1979a) 27; Williams (1978) 94-5. 

133 Cf. also e.g. Pind. Οἱ. 1.116; fr. 150 Sn.-Mae.; and, for a full listing and discussion 
of early Greek and hellenistic parallels, Falter (1934) 74-6. 

134 Falter (1934) 77-8 offers this as the first (extant) appearance of the poet as sacer- 
dos in Roman poetry. The term was quickly taken up by Propertius and then by 
Ovid, cf. Falter loc. cit. 

135 For the complex, cf. P. Fedeli, Properzio: Il libro terzo delle elegie. Introduzione 
testo e commento (Studi e commenti 3, Bari 1985) on Prop. 3.1.1-4; 3.3.29-30. 
Mauch (1986) 250-2 reports L. Bösing, ‘Musarum sacerdos. Anmerkungen zu 
Hor. carm. III, 1, 1-4’, in W. Burr (ed.) Vergangenheit Gegenwart Zukunft (Würz- 
burg 1972) 42-58 [non vidi] as holding that stanza 1 incorporates a full-blown 
mystery situation in which Horace plays the role of hierophant and hierokeryx and 
as drawing further conclusions from this thesis. While it seems probable that some 
of stanza l’s literary ancestors were set in mystery/initiation contexts (cf. above, 
$1), the text is too fragile to bear the weight of such conclusions; indeed the Latin 
parallels (esp. Prop. 3.1 and 4.6) suggest rather that such scenes are less precise 
composites. 

136 Cf. above, n.23. 
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status as an internal prologue, i.e. as prologue to a book other than the first 
book of Horace’s three-book |collection, is kept in mind. The nearest ana- 
logue is Propertius 4.6, which comes half-way through Book 4. Here too 
the poet (uates, 1) performs a sacred rite, a sacrifice equivalent to his elegy 
(1f.), calls for holy silence (1), issues other ritual commands (3-8), bars 
undesirable elements (9), and emphasises the ritual purity of his ‘new 
path’: pura nouum uati laurea mollit iter (10). The Muse is invoked (11), 
as is Jupiter (14). Then again, at the beginning of Georgic 3 Virgil repre- 
sents himself metaphorically as a future temple builder (13-39), trium- 
phant victor (8-25, esp. 9, 17, 21f.; cf. Odes 3.1.7), and holder of games 
(17-20)."°” Virgil also declines certain well-worn subjects (cetera ... / 
omnia iam uulgata, 3-4), possibly, and paradoxically, regarding these as 
Callimachean (cf. below); and he declares that he will be the “first” to bring 
the Muses to Mantua from Helicon (10-11). Analogous too (although the 
relationship of Book 3 to a published collection of Propertius’ work is 
hardly worth considering) is Propertius 3.1, where at 1-4 the poet is a 
sacerdos coming “first” from a ‘pure spring’ (3) and asking to be admitted 
to a grove sacred to the heroised Callimachus and Philetas (1-2). Pro- 
pertius’ individual Muse then appears at line 10 in a poetic triumph scene 
and the Muses at lines 14 and 19. 

The Muses who surface at Odes 3.1.3 are, of course, a standard pro- 
logue commonplace; and the prominence of Jupiter in stanza 2 confirms 
their prooemic relevance. The proem to Hesiod’s Theogony, where Zeus 
and the Muses occupy the limelight for many lines, latterly in connection 
with kings (80-96, cf. Odes 3.1.5-6), greatly influenced hellenistic poetry, 
and helped to confirm the conventionality of such beginnings.'”* Thus, for 
example, Callimachus’ first hymn is to Zeus,” while his Aetia refer 
quickly to “the Muse’ (fr. 1.2, 24 Pfeiffer) and to Zeus (fr. 1.20 Pfeiffer); 
Theocritus /dyll 16 starts with the Muses, described as daughters of Zeus 
(1-4); and the first line of /dyl! 17 is: Ἔκ Διὸς ἀρχώμεσθα καὶ ἐς Δία 
Anyete Μοῖσαι (“With Zeus let us begin and end, Muses’). The same em- 
phases appear in Propertius 2.1, where the Titanomachy theme (rejected) 
surfaces at lines 19f. and 39f. The latter couplet mentions Jupiter, while 
Propertius’ Muse has already emerged at line 35 (as had Calliope at 3). 

The body of Odes 3.1 evokes the “lives” of a number of Roman 
stereotypes. In this, and in its elaborate “comparison of lives” (σύγκρισις 


137 (ἢ ΚΕ. Thomas (ed.), Virgil Georgics (Cambridge 1988) ad loc. 

138 (ἢ M.L. West (ed.), Hesiod Theogony (Oxford 1966) ad loc.; H. Reinsch-Werner, 
Callimachus Hesiodicus. Die Rezeption der hesiodischen Dichtung durch Kalli- 
machos von Kyrene (Diss. Berlin 1976) passim, M. Fantuzzi, “Ἐκ Διὸς ἀρχώ- 
μεσθα. Arat. Phaen. 1 e Theocr. XVII 1’ MD 5 (1980) 163-72. 

139 (ἢ ΚΕ. Pfeiffer (ed.), Callimachus (Oxford 1949-1953) Il.liii. 
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βίων, comparatio uitarum) — or rather series of such comparisons — it 
resembles two other Horatian prologues, Odes 1.1 and Satires 1.1. Such 
stress on lives, and most strongly on the poet’s |own, is a recurrent feature 
of Augustan prologues, with Propertius 1.1, 2.1.41-78, and 3.1 offering 
sustained examples and Tibullus 1.1 and 2.1 introducing elements of σύγ- 
κρισις (comparatio) between the poet’s life and that of his patron, 
Messalla.'*” Horace’s choice of life in Odes 3.1 introduces a further proem 
topos, the antithesis of wealth and poverty, which usually involves rejec- 
tion of wealth/major poetry and espousal of poverty/minor poetry.'*' Here 
again Tibullus 1.1 is comparable, as it is in another respect too, viz. long 
descriptions of country life: in Odes 3.1 these comprise stanzas 6-8; and 
(like Tibullus) Horace chooses a country life by opting for his Sabine 
valley (47); cf. Tibullus’ choice of life in 1.1 and 2.1, and in general the 
role of simple, unaffected, country living in hellenistic poetic_ self- 
imaging.'” 

The final stanza of Odes 3.1 introduces further prologue topoi, some of 
which raise questions about the relationship between the ode’s programme 
and the Callimachean literary manifesto. Horace’s rejection of inuidendis 
postibus (45) easily squares with the ideals of Callimachus, whose op- 
ponents were, in his eyes, motivated by φθόνος (inuidia .'® Horace is also, 
as noted, Callimachean in declining diuitiae (48)."* But Horace also 
describes diuitiae as operosiores, seemingly thereby rejecting növog/labor, 
another Callimachean ideal. Similarly Horace withholds approval from 
whatever is implied by nouo ritu (see above $4 iii), even though earlier he 
had apparently endorsed Callimachus’ aspiration to originality in non 
prius / audita (2f.). Finally, sublime ... atrium (46) could be seen simply as 
pro-Callimachus in that it attacks the large-scale. But such imagery is used 
by Propertius in connection with his own work at 3.2.19-20: nam neque 
pyramidum sumptus ad sidera ducti / nec Iouis Elei caelum imitata domus 
— cf. also quo me Fama leuat terra sublimis (3.1.9) — and by Horace 
himself when writing about his three books of odes in the epilogue to Book 
3 (regalique situ pyramidum altius, 3.30.2). It is true, of course, that Odes 
3.30 and Propertius 3.2 introduce lofty buildings in part-contrast to the 
poets’ works: the monuments will survive less well. But the comparisons 


140 (ἢ, Cairns (1979a) 33—4. 

141 Cf. Cairns (1979a) 20-1; General Index s.vv. poverty, paupertas. 

142 (Γῇ, Cairns (1979a) 14, 17-19, 21. 

143 (ἢ, Cairns (1979a) 125-6; Williams (1978) 85-91. 

144 The wishes for prosperity at the end of Call. Hymn 1 (91-6) have a more general 
(as well as ritual) significance and are not related to Callimachus’ poetics. 
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are not altogether in deterius. It could then be argued that Horace’s attack 
on a sublime ... atrium is anti-Callimachean. 

It is hard, however, to be sure what (if anything) Horace’s apparent 
deviations from Callimacheanism imply, particularly since the modesty 
topos, and the captatio beneuolentiae which was its object, are also charac- 
teristic of prologues — cf. the schemata of Engel (1910) and Herkommer 
(1968) at nn.126 and 127. But it is at |least worth considering whether 
Horace may be setting out (like Virgil at the beginning of Georgics 3, cf. 
above) to modify the Callimachean programme. After all, Callimachus for 
the most part composed in hexameters and elegiac couplets and his pro- 
gramme related to these forms. Horace could have felt that it needed 
refining before it could be applied properly to Aeolic Iyric. Horace was 
more aware than we can ever be of the early Greek sources of his own (and 
Callimachus’) manifestos; and he could have found in early Iyric a self- 
image as slighter, less sublime, and possibly even less laborious than hexa- 
meter poetry. If Horace is indeed redefining Callimachus’ programme dis- 
creetly, he may have felt that he was bringing Callimachus back into tune 
with the Iyric sources of both their poetics. The message would then be: 
“new songs but old poetics” (i.e. carmina non prius / audita but not novo 
ritu) — an antithesis both witty and apt since Horace (for the first time, so 
he claims) was introducing early Greek modes into Latin to represent the 
archaic mos maiorum in contemporary terms. 


Appendix: The “Roman Odes” and poem-division in the Odes 


For practical reasons this paper has discussed Odes 3.1 with as little refe- 
rence as possible to the other Roman Odes. However, Dr Alan Griffiths, in 
unpublished oral presentations referred to by Heyworth (1993) 96 n.40 
with Dr Griffiths’ permission, has advanced a view of poem divisions in 
Horace’s Odes which, if correct, would radically alter our perceptions of 
the Roman Odes; namely that poem divisions always coincide with 
changes of metre. 

The consequences (as spelled out by Heyworth loc. cit.) are as follows: 
Odes Book I reduces to 35 odes (with 16+17, 26+27, and 34+35), Book 2 
to 17 (with 13+14+15 and 19+20), Book 3 (with the six Roman Odes as a 
single poem and 24+25) to 24, and Book 4 (with 14+15 ‘with less 
confidence’ — so Heyworth) to 14. Dr Griffiths’ view is helpful in that it 
removes the anomalous total of 38 poems for Odes Book 1; to date only 
despairing guesses (e.g. there might have been 38 pieces in the first book 
of Alcaeus’ lyrics in the hellenistic edition) have come to mind as an 
explanation. But elsewhere the consequences are less welcome. 17 (Book 
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2) is reminiscent of the Epodes of Horace (and the /ambi of Callimachus?), 
but no reason presents itself. Similarly 24 (Book 3) and 14 (Book 4) do not 
impress. 

The hypothesis that Odes 3.1-6 is a single piece (already implicit in 
Porphyrio) coheres with perceptions of the six odes as closely linked jand 
of the first three as thematically almost continuous.'* It should not be 
ruled out for mechanical reasons: a Iyric ode of over 300 lines would not 
have been unreadable as such — nor unperformable. But it would still have 
had internal divisions (for interludes in a performance?); and these 
presumably would have been the six odes. If Dr Griffiths’ hypothesis 
ultimately wins acceptance, the conclusions of this paper should be applied 
mutatis mutandis to Odes 3.1 considered as the first part of the compound 
ode 3.1-6. 


Addendum 


This paper [in its original publication] was already in press when 
I.M.LeM. DuQuesnay ‘Horace, Odes 4. 5: Pro Reditu Imperatoris 
Caesaris Divi Filii Augusti’, in S.J. Harrison (ed.), Homage to Horace: A 
Bimillenary Celebration (Clarendon Press, Oxford 1995) 128-87 appeared. 
DuQuesnay’s section 4 (‘Modulata Carmina and Choral Performance’, 
143-8) presents important additional evidence and arguments about the 
choric nature (and possible performance) of certain Horatian odes which 
reinforce the conclusions of the present paper’s $ 3 (and $ 2). 
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145 Cf. Syndikus (1973) 3-6, citing predecessors. 
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Three Interpretational Problems in Horace Odes 3.1: 
saporem (19); cum famulis (36); sidere (42) 


The key role within the Horatian corpus of the first ‘Roman Ode’ makes it 
important to protect it from unnecessary emendations, particularly when 
they are put forward by world-class scholars whose eminence might lead 
others to give their emendations more credit than they deserve. This paper 
seeks to undermine three such interventions through exegesis of the 
received text. 


1) saporem (19) 


destrictus ensis cui super inpia 
ceruice pendet, non Siculae dapes 
dulcem elaborabunt saporem, 
non auium citharaeque cantus 20 


somnum reducent: somnus agrestium 
lenis uirorum non humilis domos 
fastidit umbrosamque ripam, 
non Zephyris agitata tempe. 


In place of saporem (19) G.C. Giardina proposed soporem,' a conjecture 
which he described in a later note as “assolutamente certa”.” His proposal 
presupposed that dulcem ... saporem could only refer to the “sweetness’ (in 


ΠΟΡΗΠΩΒΕΣ a Carl Deroux 1. -- Poesie (Collection Latomus 266, Brussels 2002) 84-93 
882) and 3) of this paper fulfil the aspirations expressed at F. Cairns, ‘Horace’s 
First Roman Ode (3.1)’ in Papers of the Leeds International Latin Seminar 8, 
1995, pp.91-142, p.136 n.75, and p.138 n.97 {above, ch. 24, p.315 n.75, p.325 
n.97}. To achieve brevity here I have referred freely to the arguments and 
illustrative material of that paper. 

1 G.C. Giardina, ον. Carm. III 1,19’ in Museum Criticum, 21-22, 1986-1987, 
pp-345-6. 

2 G.C. Giardina, ‘Hor. Carm. III 1,19’ in Museum Criticum, 25-28, 1990-1993, 
p-331. 
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the sense of ‘sugariness’) of Siculae dapes, and he correctly observed that 
such ‘sweetness’ was not a notable characteristic of Roman meals. The 
alteration is slight and the hypothesised corruption easily explicable, but 
nevertheless the emendation is unnecessary. 

Horace imagines his cui (17) — a Damocles figure — in two different 
contexts. In the first cui is at a banquet similar to the Sicilian banquet at 
which (so legend had it) Hieron ordered a sword to be suspended above the 
head of |Damocles (17-19). In the second Horace’s Damocles figure is 
attempting to sleep with the aid of birdsong and instrumental music — 
presumably in his bed’ — despite the (implied but not stated) continued 
presence of the sword (20-21). Horace’s second context is an extension of 
the Damocles legend — a fantasy invented by Horace (on the analogy of 
banqueting couch and bed) to provide him with a transition to his next 
topic, the untroubled sleep of poor rustics (21-4). No account of Hiero’s 
treatment of Damocles known to me has Hieron putting Damocles to bed 
with a sword hanging over his head; and no ancient source tells us that 
Hieron invited Damocles to enjoy a night’s sleep on a banqueting couch, 
which in any case would not have been a normal sleeping-place in 
antiquity.* So the concept of ‘sleeping’ is completely alien to lines 18-19. 
Conversely, since ‘taste’ has an obvious connection with food, saporem is 
fully in place in line 19 and should be preserved. There dulcem does not 
mean ‘sweet’ in the sense of ‘sugary’ (although dulcis often does) but more 
generally ‘pleasant”. TLL assembles some comparable uses;” cf. esp. 
dulcem ... cibum (Virgil Georgics 2.216), and dulce ... / flumen (Horace 
Odes 2.6.10-11).° 


2) cum famulis (36) 


contracta pisces aequora sentiunt 
iactis in altum molibus: huc frequens 
caementa demittit redemptor 35 
cum famulis dominusque terrae 


3  Thetopos (cf. e.g. Tib. 1.2.75-8; Prop. 1.14.19-22; Hor. Epist. 1.7.35-6) explicitly 
or implicitly envisages the insomniac in his bed, not on his banqueting couch. 

4 The ancient passages referring to Damocles are conveniently collected by B. 
Niese, art. Damokles’ in RE IV, 1901, col. 2068. 

5  J. Lackenbacher, 71,1, V, 1910, art. dulcis II.A.a.B, col.2190. 

6 _Porphyrio’s tendentious comment on non auium citharaeque cantus / somnum (20- 
21), viz.: hoc ideo dixit, quoniam quidam regum Siculorum per nimias 
d<el>i<c>ias ad citharae et auium cantum dormiebant is typical of this writer. 
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fastidiosus; sed Timor et Minae 
scandunt eodem quo dominus, neque 
decedit aerata triremi et 
post equitem sedet atra Cura. 40 
D.R. Shackleton Bailey objected to the transmitted text of line 36 on a 
number of grounds.’ He asked: “Why mention the workmen? And why 
bring in the owners at this point?” He also asserted that dominus and 
famuli should go together because they often do so in Latin literature and 
he provided parallels for this combination. He then proposed changing cum 
to tum and famulis to famuli. In his new text he stopped the sentence begin- 
ning with huc at redemptor (35), he |took scandunt (38) ἀπὸ κοινοῦ with 
all the subjects of his new sentence beginning at tum, and he continued his 
new sentence through fastidiosus (37) to Cura (40). The result was: 
huc frequens 
caementa demittit redemptor. 35 
tum famuli dominusque terrae 

fastidiosus sed Timor et Minae 

scandunt eodem quo dominus ... 
Shackleton Bailey was correct to point out that we would normally expect 
an owner (dominus) and his own slaves (famuli) to be associated, rather 
than the contractor (redemptor) and famuli. I am not, however, persuaded 
by his emendations. They produce harsh syntax — in particular he does not 
make clear how he would cope with sed (37) — and dull content. More- 
over his text still leaves us wondering about the importance of the famuli 
and about why Horace would describe them as entering the newly built 
house along with, or indeed before, the dominus. 

One possible way of justifying the transmitted text might be to argue 
that -que in line 34 is postponed, so that cum famulis dominusque is the 
equivalent of cumque famulis dominus: this would unite the dominus and 
the famuli. Post-positioning (fraiectio) of conjunctions and relative par- 
ticles is relatively common in Latin poetry.° This possibility cannot be 
ruled out completely; but none of Schünke’s parallels are precisely parallel, 
and he finds no cases in the Odes. His sole Horatian Iyric example (Car- 
men Saeculare 22) is much less extreme. In any case fraiectio would not 
explain why the dominus, his slaves and the redemptor are all working 
together on the building project. 


7 _D.R. Shackleton Bailey, Profile of Horace, London, 1982, pp.92-3. 

8 (Οἱ E. Schünke, De Traiectione Coniunctionum et Pronominis Relativi apud 
Poetas Latinos, Diss. Kiel, 1906. Examples of postponed -que are discussed at 
pp.114-18. 
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A better justification starts from the observation” that the terms re- 
demptor and dominus are technical terms of Roman civil law, specifically 
in connection with the contract locatio conductio (‘lease hire’). This 
contract covered not only the lease and hire of land and other possessions 
but also the performance of tasks, where the person who commissioned the 
work was the /ocator and the person who carried it out the conductor. Here 
modern textbooks of Roman law speak of ‘locatio operis 1.6. faciendi’. 
One type of work regularly covered by this form of the contract was 
building operations, where the work was ‘leased’ by the owner and ‘hired’ 
by the contractor.'” The llocator of a building project was usually the 
owner of the land (dominus) and he was often referred to as such; similarly 
the conductor was often called “redemptor’ (1.6. of the contract). This 
usage is found not only in Cato De Agricultura (a lay text): si quid 
redemptoris opera domino damni datum est (144.3), but also in juristic 
works.!' ΟΕ, e.g.: 

Qui aedem faciendam locauerat, in lege dixerat: “quoad in opus lapidis opus erit, 


pro lapide et manupretio dominus redemptori in pedes singulos septem dabit’ 
(Digest 19.2.30.3) 


qui pecuniam ob restitutionem aedificii exstruendi mutuam dedit, ad eum quoque 

pertinebit, qui redemptori domino mandante nummos ministrauit. (Digest 20.2.1) 
Horace’s redemptor / ... dominusque (35-6) would therefore immediately 
have brought to his readers’ minds locatio operis. The term caementa (= 
Jundamenta, “foundations’) used by Horace (35) is even found in a legal 
text referring precisely to an anomalous situation in the /ocatio of building 
works, namely that the redemptor always had to build on the owner’s land, 
so that the foundations, once laid by the contractor, immediately became 
the property ofthe dominus: 

Redemptores, qui suis cementis aedificant, statim cementa faciunt eorum, in 

quorum solo aedificant. (Digest 6.1.39 pr.) 
The fact that Horace is writing about locatio operis immediately explains 
the presence of the famuli of the redemptor. One of the standard legal 
questions encountered in connection with /ocatio conductio concerned the 
contractor’s work-people, including his slaves, and his liability for their 


9 It goes back to the posthumous 1608 edition of Horace by Laevinus Torrentius 
(Lievin Wanderbecken), who referred ad loc. to three legal texts and Hor. Epist. 
2.2 (72-4) to illustrate Odes 3.1.34-7. 

10 On locatio conductio cf. W.W. Buckland, A Text-book of Roman law from 
Augustus to Justinian (3rd edn rev. P. Stein), Cambridge, 1963, Index s.v. Locatio 
conductio, esp. pp.498-506; on societas (below), esp. pp.506-14. Otherwise 
undocumented statements made below rely on these pages. 

11 For further examples, cf. Vocabularium Jurisprudentiae Romana, Berlin, 1894-, 
s.v. redemptor IL (= qui conduxit). 
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negligence and lack of skill. While such liability clearly existed, its extent 
and nature were debated:'” 

Ulpianus libro trigesimo secundo ad edictum. Videamus, an et seruorum culpam 

et quoscumque induxerit praestare conductor debeat? et quatenus praestat, utrum 

ut seruos noxae dedat an vero suo nomine teneatur? et aduersus eos quos induxerit 

utrum praestabit tantum actiones an quasi ob propriam culpam tenebitur? (Digest 

19.2.11 pr.) 
Horace’s legal preoccupations in this passage thus answer Shackleton 
Bailey’s question “Why mention the workmen?” Shackleton Bailey’s fur- 
ther question “why bring in the owners at this point?” also looks to have an 
answer along legal lines, although it is not as obvious — perhaps because 
our information about /ocatio conductio is defective. The best guess is that 
Horace is alluding to a problematic aspect of locatio conductio, namely the 
assignment of reponsibility either for the unavoidable loss of, or for da- 
mage to, the object or works ‘hired’, |especially when these were caused by 
the elements.'” In general the owner, not the contractor, was legally re- 
sponsible in such circumstances, although, for example, if works under 
construction had not been approved or measured by the owner as per 
contract, these might be at the liability of the contractor'* — and naturally 
jurists could and did differ on these matters.'” It can easily be imagined 
that, when an owner was contracting for a perilous undertaking like the 
building of a house into the sea, questions about liability for damage from 
the elements would become particularly pressing. The contractor might 
well have been reluctant to accept even temporary liability for damage, 
while the owner might have been equally reluctant to give the contractor a 
free hand as regards materials and construction methods, and at the same 
time himself to assume total responsibility for elemental mishaps; and both 
parties probably wanted to avoid law-suits. It is small wonder the Timor, 
Minae, and Cura are in attendance. 

In Odes 3.1.33-7 Horace seems to be describing a legal botch parallel 
to the confusion caused by the decision of the dominus terrae (for so a 
reader would have understood the phrase until he met fastidiosus) to build 
out onto the sea-bed: Horace uses the technical language appropriate to 
locatio conductio, but the actions of his principals look more like societas 
(partnership). Roman contracts could merge one into the other, and so 
could require juristic differentiation: jurists, for example, were at pains to 


12 (ἢ also Dig. 19.2.25.3-7; 2.11.4: 2.30.4. The contractor was, of course, also liable 
for his own culpa. 

13 E.g. Dig. 19.2.9.4, 2.15.2-3; 2.25.6; 2.59. 

14 E.g. Dig. 19.2.36; 2.37. 

15 E.g. Dig. 19.2.62. 
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define the boundary between locatio conductio and emptio uenditio.'° But 
this is not to say that such confusions were approved of: Digest 19.2.22.1- 
2, for instance, looks like a fairly stern refusal to blur contractual dis- 
tinctions where locatio conductio is concerned: Quotiens autem faciendum 
aliquid datur, locatio est. Cum insulam aedificandam loco, ut sua impensa 
conductor omnia faciat, proprietatem quidem eorum ad me transfert et 
tamen locatio est: locat enim artifex operam suam, id est faciendi necessi- 
tatem. Building operations were a somewhat anomalous example of locatio 
operis, with the owner supplying the land, and the contractor often sup- 
plying the materials as well as the labour. I suggest, then, that, in order to 
reach agreement on the unpredictable task of building into the sea (or just 
to minimise the possibility of law-suits), Horace’s two contracting parties 
have assimilated /ocatio conductio to societas (partnership) or even sub- 
stituted societas for locatio conductio. That seems to be the implication of 
the scene which Horace describes, in which the dominus (no doubt using 
his own slaves) joins the contractor and his slaves in laying the foundations 
of the villa. Societas would not have absolved the contractor from liability 
for his own culpa and that of his slaves; but it might have allowed the risks 
of destruction to be shared more equitably. 

|Horace represents the building project as intrinsically immoral. He 
may be indignant at the cooperation between dominus and redemptor in 
foundation-laying simply because that is what allows the project to go 
forward. Horace may also be influenced by the fact that his readership was 
in the first place the Augustan propertied classes, men who, like Horace 
himself, had an interest in and a respect for the civil law,” including 
locatio conductio,'“ and who had a strong eye to their own legal ad- 
vantages. Horace is depicting a greedy, acquisitive, (nouveau riche?) indi- 
vidual who breaches the bounds of nature by encroaching on the sea. 
Equally Horace sees in this man no respect for legal or social decencies: to 
achieve his immoral ends Horace’s dominus is prepared, not only to make 
an unseemly public spectacle of himself, but to let down the class he 
aspires to join by entering into a blurred legal relationship with his 
contractor which has disadvantageous implications for other villa builders. 


16 E.g. Dig. 19.2.2 pr.-1 (Gaius). 

17 (ἢ esp. Horace’s banter with the jurist Trebatius (Sat. 2.1). It is, of course, 
possible that, unbeknown to us, a contemporary legal ‘cause c&lebre’ lies behind 
Horace’s remarks in Od. 3.1.33-7. 

18 Continuing interest in it in the later republic and early empire is shown, for 
example, in the pronouncements on it inter alios by Servius (Dig. 14.2.2 pr.; 
19.2.15.2) and Masurius Sabinus (Dig. 19.2.59). 
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3) sidere (42) 


quodsi dolentem nec Phrygius lapis 
nec purpurarum sidere clarior 
delenit usus nec Falerna 
uitis Achaemeniumque costum, 


cur inuidendis postibus .... 45 


R.G.M. Nisbet has proposed to emend sidere (42) to Sidone, rendering his 
new text: “more brilliant than the purple of Sidon”.'” The process which 


led 


him to this emendation started with an expression of surprise at the 


“application of the encomium to purple furnishings” (151). But Quinn (ad 
loc.) has made the attractive suggestion that purpurarum (like purpureai in 
the Lucretian original of Horace’s phrase)” refers, not to ‘furnishings’, but 
to the laticlave — the purple fringe on the toga worn by senators.”' So the 
phrase (in the transmitted text) has the double meaning ‘the wearing of 
90 purple more distinguished/shining |than a star’ (i.e. being a senator). ‘En- 
comium’ of senators, to whom the term clarus was commonly applied, is 
unsurprising in Horace. This consideration to some extent undermines 
Nisbet’s emendation ab initio: as Nisbet wrote, “magnificent people are 
sometimes compared to stars” (151) — he cited Nisbet-Hubbard on 
Horace Odes 1.12.47 for documentation. However Nisbet’s main reason 
for wanting to emend sidere was not to do with ‘“furnishings’. It was rather 


his 


feeling that “an exotic place-name associated with purple” is required 


to balance Phrygius, Falerna, and Achaemenium. Nisbet cited Odes 
1.31.3-8 and 3.16.33-6 as parallel passages where such ‘exotic place- 
names’ appear throughout. He freely admitted that at Odes 2.9.1-8 this 
‘rule’ is not observed, but, having considered the possibility of introducing 
a place-name by emendation there too, he declared that in any case “the 
awkwardness there is much less”. 


On the negative side it cannot be assumed a priori that Horace would 


have felt obliged to attach place-names in a mechanical way to all objects 
in any catalogue he composed. The canons of hellenistic and Roman poetry 
rather prescribe the opposite — variety rather than strict symmetry, and the 


19 


20 


21 


R.G.M. Nisbet, ‘Sidere clarior (Horace, Carm. 3.1.42)’ in Liverpool Classical 


Monthly 5, 1980, pp.151-2. 

audacterque inter reges rerumque potentis/ uersantur neque fulgorem reuerentur 
ab auro/ nec clarum uestis splendorem purpureai (DRN 2.50-2). The key clue here 
is inter reges rerumque potentis (whether or not reges has a Roman reference). 
Nisbet (cit. n.19) p.151 quotes only lines 51-2. 

Cf. also Cairns (cit. n.* on p.340) pp.118-19 {above, pp.324-5} for confirmatory 
material. 
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cultivation of the single exception to the rule.” Again, the emendation 
Sidone exposes Horace to a potential charge of ignorance: he is supposed 
to be saying that the purple furnishings (Nisbet) or laticlave (Quinn) are 
“more brilliant than the purple of Sidon”. But no ancient brand of purple 
was “more brilliant than the purple of Sidon”.”” And Horace was know- 
ledgeable about purple dyes: note especially his remarks at Epistles 
1.10.26-9 about the superior quality of Sidonian purple:”* 

non qui Sidonio contendere callidus ostro 

nescit Aquinatem potantia uellera fucum 

certius accipiet damnum propiusue medullis 

quam qui non poterit uero distinguere falsum.” 
Horace, then, could not have made the simple error which the emendation 
attributes to him; nor would he have implied that his rich men (or senators) 
were utilising an alternative, inferior brand of purple. Either group would 
have used only the best, i.e. Phoenician, purple. 

A number of further considerations speak positively in favour of sidere 
clarior. First there is the consistent practice of Roman poets: Cicero has 
sideribus claris (Aratea fr. 33.160 Soubiran), Ovid sidera clara (Heroides 
19.34; Ibis 110), sidere clara (Metamorphoses 8.178), clarum ... sidus 
(Fasti 1.457), jand clara ... sidera (Ex Ponto 2.10). Further similar 91 
examples can be found in Germanicus, Manilius, Seneca, Statius, Silius, 
Valerius Flaccus and a host of later writers. Horace’s own clarum Tyndari- 
dae sidus (Odes 4.8.31) in itself might carry the day, especially if con- 
sidered along with sidere pulchrior (Odes 3.9.21). Of course it might be 
argued that these examples represent the conventional phraseology which 
Horace would have avoided. But (leaving aside the question whether the 
other users of it felt it to be conventional) Horace himself did not avoid it 
at Odes 4.8.31 (above); and in fact Roman poets seem to have been aware 
of etymologies which permitted them to breathe new life into such col- 
locations. Isidore (doubtless following a lost portion of Varro’s De Lingua 
Latina) etymologises clarus as follows: clarus, a caelo, quod splendeat 
(Origines 10.32), an etymology which links clarus to celestial phenomena 
on a lexico-semantic level. Accius’ splendida mundi / sidera (7.11-12 
Dangel = fr. inc. 20.1-2), cited by Varro (ZZ 7.14), further illuminates the 
chain of thought, as do two iuncturae common in Roman poetry: sidera 
caeli and sidera caelo. From another angle Isidore’s etymology of purpura 


22 (ἢ the practice of Apollonius Rhodius as illustrated, e.g., in G. Giangrande, 
“Aspects of Apollonius Rhodius’ Language’ in PLLS 1, 1976, pp.271-291. 

23 (ἢ Strabo 16.2.23. 

24 A.S. Wilkins (ed.), The Epistles of Horace. Edited with Notes, London, 1885 
(1.10.26). 

25 (ἢ also Od. 2.18.7-8; 4.13.13; Epist. 1.17.30-1; 2.1.207. 
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helps further to explain Horace’s phrase: purpura apud Latinos a puritate 
lucis uocata (Origines 19.28.5). 

Another useful argument in favour of sidere derives from the chiastic 
verbal patterning visible in the four penultimate stanzas of Odes 3.1:°° 


uineae, 29 
sidera, 32 
molibus, 34 — caementa, 35 
lapis, 41 
sidere, 42 
uitis, 44 
Emending sidere to Sidone would violate this pattern. 

Finally the emendation obscures the tradition of robe-description 
within which Horace is working. This goes back to Homer, and it reached 
Horace certainly via early Greek Iyric and possibly also via hellenistic 
poetry. The tradition associated robes, ‘purple’ in the varied senses of that 
word, brightness, and a ‘star’. I place ‘star’ within quotation marks be- 
cause, as is well known, Greek ἄστρον ἀστήρ and Latin sidus sometimes 
refer, not to a star, but to the sun, as Horace may be doing here.’ The 
tradition will speak for itself: it begins with Homer JIliad 6.289-95 where 
Hecuba selects from various robes one to offer to Athena: 

|EVO’ ἔσάν οἱ πέπλοι παμποίκιλα ἔργα γυναικῶν 
Σιδονίων, τὰς αὐτὸς Ἀλέξανδρος θεοειδὴς 
ἤγαγε Σιδονίηθεν ἐπιπλὼς εὐρέα πόντον, 
τὴν ὁδὸν ἣν Ἑλένην περ ἀνήγαγεν εὐπατέρειαν: 
τῶν Ev’ ἀειραμένη Ἑκάβη φέρε δῶρον Ἀθήνῃ. 
ὃς κάλλιστος ἔην ποικίλμασιν ἠδὲ μέγιστος, 
ἀστὴρ δ᾽ ὡς ἀπέλαμπεν: ... 


(Here the robes are purple, as the reference to Sidonian women and Sidon 
shows; the robe selected “shines like a star”. The references to Sidon here 
do not comfort the emendation: Horace has already told us that purple is 
involved, while Homer is using “Sidon” just to indicate this.) 


26 For analysis of some of the symmetries of Odes 3.1, cf. T. Woodman, ‘Horace’s 
First Roman Ode’ in Poetry and politics in the age of Augustus, edd. T. Woodman 
and D. West, Cambridge, 1984, pp.83-94, pp.90—2. 

27 MacLeane (Ouinti Horatii Flacci Opera Omnia with a Commentary, 4th edn, 
revised by Georg Long, London, 1881) thought so (3.1.43). 

28 This passage was cited by Shorey on Odes 3.1.42 (Horace, Odes and Epodes. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes, revised by Paul Shorey and Gordon L. Laing, 
Chicago-New York-Boston, 1919). A variant version which omits the references to 
Sidon is found at Hom. Od. 15.105-8. There Helen has made the peploi. The crests 
of helmets too are compared to stars at //. 19.381 and 22.317. 
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ταὶ Πεληάδες γὰρ Auıv 

ὀρθρίαι φᾶρος φεροίσαις 

νύκτα δι᾽ ἀμβροσίαν ἅτε σήριον 

ἄστρον ἀυηρομέναι μάχονται: 

οὔτε γάρ τι πορφύρας 

τόσσος κόρος ὥστ᾽ ἀμύναι, 

οὔτε ποικίλος δράκων 

παγχρύσιος, οὐδὲ μίτρα 

Λυδία, νεανίδων 

ἰανογ[λ]εφάρων ἄγαλμα (Alcman fr. 1.60-9 PMG) 


(The identity of the object referred to by φᾶρος is, like most features of 
Alcman’s Partheneion, disputed. But on the probable hypothesis that 
φᾶρος is arobe, we again have the same nexus — a comparison with a star 
(Sirius) and a link with “purple’.) 

Αὐτὰρ ὅγ᾽ ἀμφ᾽ ὦμοισι, θεᾶς Itwvidog ἔργον, 

δίπλακα πορφυρέην περονήσατο, τήν οἱ ὄπασσε 

Παλλάς, ὅτε πρῶτον δρυόχους ἐπεβάλλετο νηός 

Ἀργοῦς, καὶ κανόνεσσι δάξ ζυγὰ μετρήσασθαι. 

τῆς μὲν ῥηίτερόν κεν ἐς ἠέλιον ἀνιόντα 

ὄσσε βάλοις ἢ κεῖνο μεταβλέψειας ἔρευθος: 

δὴ γάρ τοι μέσση μὲν ἐρευθήεσσα τέτυκτο: 

ἄκρα δὲ πορφυρέη πάντη πέλεν, ἐν δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἑκάστῳ 

τέρματι δαίδαλα πολλὰ διακριδὸν εὖ ἐπέπαστο. 

(Apollonius Argonautica 1.721-30) 


(Jason’s cloak is purple/red and shines brighter than the sun.) 
|As I have tried to show elsewhere, ° Odes 3.1 is very heavily in- 93 

fluenced by Greek Iyric. Thus the frequency and emblematic importance of 
stellar and purple imagery in archaic Greek Iyric (and epic)” is highly 
significant for the understanding of this ode. Within the corpus of Greek 
lyric the closest analogues of Odes 3.1 are the Partheneia, and Horace may 
well have regarded the ode as a partheneion.’ Hence the parallel passage 
from Alcman’s best known partheneion is particularly decisive in the 
argument for preserving Horace’s sidere. 


29 CE. Cairns (cit. n.*) esp. pp.101-7 {above, pp.304-11}. 
30 CE. Cairns (cit. n.*) p.138 n.103 {above, p.327 n.103}. 
31 (ἢ Cairns (cit. n.*) pp.105-7 {above, pp.309-11}. 
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Horace Odes 3.7: : 
Elegy, Lyric, Myth, Learning, and Interpretation 


Quid fles, Asterie, quem tibi candidi 
primo restituent uere Fauonii 
Thyna merce beatum, 
constantis inuenem fide 


Gygen? ille Notis actus ad Oricum 5 
post insana Caprae sidera frigidas 
noctis non sine multis 
insomnis lacrimis agit. 


atqui sollicitae nuntius hospitae, 
suspirare Chloen et miseram tuis 10 
dicens ignibus uri, 
temptat mille uafer modis. 


ut Proetum mulier perfida credulum 
falsis inpulerit criminibus nimis 
casto Bellerophontae 15 
maturare necem refert; 


narrat paene datum Pelea Tartaro, 
Magnessam Hippolyten dum fugit abstinens, 
et peccare docentis 
fallax historias mouet, 20 


Hompage to Horace: A Bimillenary Celebration, ed. S.J. Harrison (Oxford 1995) 65-99 
An earlier, briefer version of this paper was read at the Horace bimillenary con- 
ference, Oxford in 1992 and, in Italian translation, at the Convegno Internazionale 
di Studio. ‘Non omnis moriar: La lezione di Orazio a duemila anni dalla scom- 
parsa’ (Potenza and Venosa, 16-18 Oct. 1992). The text of this lecture appeared 
unannotated in the proceedings of that conference, published in 1993 under the 
same title (pp.66-54). The script published there no longer necessarily represents 
my views, which may be found in full in the present, canonical version. The pre- 
sent revised and enlarged text owes much to the comments of my Oxford audience, 
among whom I am especially indebted to Prof. Edward Courtney. I am also grate- 
ful to Dr D.L. Cairns, Dr S.J. Harrison, and Prof. David West for their reactions to 
it in written form. Self-evidently, none of the above bears responsibility for 
stubbornness or errors on my patt. 
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|frustra: nam scopulis surdior Icari 66 
uoces audit adhuc integer. at tibi 
ne uicinus Enipeus 
plus iusto placeat caue, 
quamuis non alius flectere equum sciens 25 
aeque conspicitur gramine Martio 
nec quisquam citus aeque 
Tusco denatat alueo. 
prima nocte domum claude neque in uias 
sub cantu querulae despice tibiae 30 
et te saepe uocanti 
duram difficilis mane. 


20 mouet py : monet aABEM 


1. Introduction: Current Approaches to Odes 3.7 


Odes 3.7, which treats the private lives of a couple (Gyges and Asterie) and 
a would-be interloper (Enipeus), is an intrinsically odd and difficult piece. 
Its location immediately after the great public pronouncements of the six 
‘Roman Odes’ challenges the reader further. Unsurprisingly, then, al- 
though it has generated an extensive secondary literature, for which cf. esp. 
Owens (1992), no scholarly consensus about its interpretation prevails. 
Instead, there are at least three conflicting views of it: 


(1) Contrary to appearances, Horace is not dissuading Asterie from 
yielding to Enipeus, but is indirectly encouraging her to do so. 

(2) The ode is a cynical and amusing piece. Asterie may be no better than 
she should be: but the characters are of little consequence anyhow. 
Hence the ode offers light relief after the solemnity of the six ‘Roman 
Odes’. 

(3) Gyges and Asterie are married, and Horace’s advice to Asterie recalls 
his emphasis on marriage in the ‘Roman Odes’. 


View (1) was, it seems, first advanced by Pasquali (1920: 463-770). It was 
adopted by Groselji (1953), and reflected by a number of other scholars in 
the 1960s to 1980s. Finally, arguments in its favour were rehearsed at 
length by Owens (1992), |who documented thoroughly his predecessors’ 67 
opinions. View (1) claims, in effect, that Horace means the opposite of 
what he says." For such ‘ironic’ interpretations to be worthy of 


1 For a parallel attempt to argue that a related (cf. below, n.9) Augustan 
encouragement to fidelity (Prop. 3.12) means the exact opposite of what it says, 
see Jacobson (1976) 161-4. 
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consideration, the presence of explicit linguistic evidence of irony or of an 
unmistakably ironic context, or of both, is required. Since these are absent 
from Odes 3.7, I shall engage no further with view (1), or with the attempt 
of Owens (1992) to hold it in tandem with its opposite. 

The real choice is between view (2) — the ode is light relief — which 
seems to command most scholarly assent,” and view (3) — the pair are 
married. Heinze simply assumed view (3): ‘Ein liebendes junges Ehepaar’ 
(see Kiessling and Heinze 1930: 294); Copley (1956) 64-9 explored it 
valuably; and Santirocco (1986: 125-8) and Porter (1987: 175-6) have 
recently revived it. It accords greater seriousness to Odes 3.7, and links it 
with the ‘Roman Odes’. The gap between views (2) and (3) should not, 
however, be exaggerated. Whichever is preferred, the amused tone of Odes 
3.7, its patronizing attitude to its characters, and its part-fantasy scenario, 
all of which dilute the high seriousness of the ‘Roman Odes’, must be re- 
cognized. But there is a gap; and it is not just Odes 3.7’s location which 
makes it difficult to read as pure amusement. Another consideration was 
well put by Connor (1987: 205 n.12) while rejecting the notion that the ode 
is epigrammatic in its ethos: ‘it [Odes 3.7] is a solidly worked-out poem in 
which the people, and the poet’s attitude to them, seem to matter’. This 
‘solid working out’ involves complex generic craftsmanship and con- 
ceptual symmetry. Following Copley (1956: 64-9), Cairns (1972: 208-11) 
analysed Odes 3.7 as a (possibly unique) “inverse’ komos which also “in- 
cludes’ an ordinary (1.6. a non-“inverse’) komos. The latter discussion, 
which also outlined some of the symmetrical interactions of the characters 
and situations, real and mythical, and which might have given some pause 
to adherents of view (2), has eluded all subsequent scholarly treatments of 
Odes 3.7, even the admirably thorough Owens (1992). 

Throughout the present paper the case for view (3) will be under- 
pinned. But other aspects of Odes 3.7 will also be treated: |the ode’s 
(known) relationship with contemporary Roman celegy (δὲ 2 and 3); its 
links with the Iyric tradition (δὲ 4 and 5); its characters and their names (δ 
6 and 7); and the mythographic and learned traditions to which these 
enquiries offer an entr&e ($ 8). 


2. Odes 3.7 and Roman Elegy: Themes and Language 
Many elegiac elements, situational, topical, and linguistic, have been 


identified in Odes 3.7, mainly thanks to the pioneering work of Syndikus 
(1972-3: 11. 98-102); cf. also Mutschler (1978) and Davis (1991: 43-50). 


2  Itisheld, for example, by those scholars listed at Harrison (1988) 186 n.1. 
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A major elegiac presence in the ode must now be regarded as indubitable, 
as must the (partial) portrayal of Gyges and Enipeus as elegiac lovers, and 
of Asterie as an elegiac beloved. But further precision is required: there is 
more that is elegiac in the ode than has been identified, but not everything 
“elegiac’ in it is elegiac simpliciter. Again, as earlier commentators have 
stressed,’ there are non-elegiac, not to say anti-elegiac, strands in Odes 3.7. 

First the subject-matter and Topik of Odes 3.7: the separation of lovers 
by a tract ofsea is indeed an elegiac theme (cf. Syndikus 1972-3: ii. 99 and 
n.7), but it is not exclusive to elegy.* Likewise, groupings of mythological 
exempla are certainly common in elegy (cf. Syndikus 1972-3: ii. 100 and 
n.12), but they are found in other sorts of poetry too.” Yet again, komoi like 
the ‘included’ komos of Odes 3.7.29-32 are frequent in elegy, but also in 
many other types of literature (cf. Copley 1956 passim). Finally, dramatic 
and epic parallels for the attempted (or successful) seduction of a male 
guest by his hostess (stanzas 3ff.) suggest themselves more readily than 
elegiac parallels:° these first appear in the presumably Jlater Heroides;' and 
the characters involved for the most part come from epic. 

What really gives Odes 3.7 its elegiac flavour, and makes these situ- 
ations and topoi elegiac in context, is the very high proportion of its 
vocabulary which the ode shares with elegy. To illustrate this, the relevant 
terms will now be listed, with line numbers, in order of occurrence. Pre- 
vious discussions, when they exist, are indicated. Where new items have 
been added, the definitions of Pichon (1902) are appended. Pichon had, of 
course, no thought of Odes 3.7; but the fact that so many of his definitions 
(or parts thereof) are piquantly relevant to the ode is in itself impressive. 


1 fles. Syndikus (1972-3) ii 98-9; Harrison (1988) 187. 
candidi. Pichon (1902) 98: “candidus aliquando idem ualet ac 
pallidus, albus ... sed, proprio sensu, hoc uerbum calorem 
iucundum ac nitidum significare solet’. 


3  Syndikus (1972-3: ii. 98-102); Mutschler (1978) 123-6, who forwards Syndikus’ 
enquiry, concentrating on what he 5665 as Horace’s antithesis between Gyges the 
merchant and Enipeus the soldier; and Davis (1991) 43-50, who explores yet 
further ramifications of the Iyric/elegiac interface. 

4 Cf£.e.g. Horace’s Galatea ode (3.27) and the Odyssey. On Harrison (1988), arguing 
for a connection between the latter and Odes 3.7, see below, Appendix 2. 

5 A few examples: Hor. Epod. 17.8-18; Odes 1.28.7-15; Virg. Ecl. 4.55-9;, Georg. 
2.454-7; 3.89-94. 

6 Epic: e.g. Calypso, Circe, Nausicaa-Odysseus, Dido-Aeneas; drama: e.g. Phaedra- 
Hippolytus, Sthenoboea-Bellerophon. 

7 On the chronology of Ovid’s works see McKeown (1987) 74-89. The theme 
appears in Her. 2 (Demophoon and Phyllis), 6 (Jason and Hypsipyle), 7 (Aeneas 
and Dido), and 16 and 17 (Paris and Helen). 
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beatum. Pichon (1902) 93: “beatus dicitur amans amatus’. 
constantis ... fide. Harrison (1988) 187. 

iuuenem. Pichon (1902) 180: “substantiue ponitur iuuenis non- 
numquam pro marito ... saepius pro amatore’. 

frigidas noctis. Syndikus (1972-3) ii. 99 n.9.; Quinn (1980) 259; 
Harrison (1988) 187. 

non sine multis ... lacrimis. Syndikus (1972-3) 11 98-9; Quinn 
(1980) 259; Harrison (1988) 187. 

insomnis. Syndikus (1972-3) ii. 99 n.9; Quinn (1980) 259; 
Harrison (1988) 187. 

nuntius .... Harrison (1988) 189. 

sollicitae ... hospitae. Syndikus (1972-3) ii. 100 n.11; Harrison 
(1988) 189. 

suspirare. Syndikus (1972-3) ii. 100 

miseram. Syndikus (1972-3) ii. 100. 

tuis ... ignibus uri. Syndikus (1972-3) ii. 100; Harrison (1988) 
189. 

temptat. Pichon (1902) 276: “temptare saepe est ad amorem sibi 
conciliandum eniti’. 

mulier perfida. Pichon (1902) 231: “perfidi dicuntur saepissime 
qui amantibus datam fidem non seruant ... perfidi quoque ii qui 
amicis amores suos rapere conantur’. 

credulum. Pichon (1902) 113: ‘credere, credulus, plerumque de 115 
|dieuntur qui simulato amori dolosisque uerbis nimiam 
adhibuerunt fidem’. 

criminibus. Pichon (1902) 116: ‘crimen dicitur quodcumque 
uituperari potest ... sed plerumque crimina sunt aut eae culpae ... 
quae ex amore oriuntur ... sic crimina referuntur ad adulteria’. 
peccare. Harrison (1988) 190. 

fallax. Harrison (1988) 190. 

historias. Pichon (1902) 163: “historiae sunt saepe amatoriae 
fabulae’. 

surdior. Pichon (1902) 272: ‘surdi quoque homines qui amantes 
respuunt’. 

integer. Pichon (1902) 174: ‘semper ad corpus pertinet, seu de 
uvirginitate agitur ... seu de temporaria rei uenereae abstinentia’. 
placeat. Pichon (1902) 234: “placere dicuntur aliquotiens feminae 
quae pulchrae habentur ... saepius placere idem est ac sibi 
amorem conciliare’. 

conspicitur. Pichon (1902) 112: “conspicere est cum admiratione 
intueri, praesertim in voce conspicienda’. 
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29 nocte. Pichon (1902) 216: ‘nox perusitatum uerbum apud nostros 
poetas, neque cuius omnia liceat numerare exempla’. 
domum claude. Harrison (1988) 192. 

29-30 neque in uias ... despice. Harrison (1988) 192 (but cf. rather 
below, n.26). 

30 sub cantu querulae. Harrison (1988) 192. 
tibiae. Harrison (1988) 192. 

31-2 ettesaepe uocanti duram. Harrison (1988) 192. 

32 difficilis. Syndikus (1972-3) ii. 101 n.17; Harrison (1988) 192. 


Two apparently contradictory points about Odes 3.7 and elegy have so far 
been made: (1) the ode’s subject-matter is not, for the most part, uniquely 
elegiac; and (2) its language is even more elegiac than has been realized. 
These propositions have been stressed because, as Syndikus has indicated 
(1972-3: ii. 98-101), we must, in order to understand the ode, perceive 
how Horace contravenes the elegiac ethos, which he does mainly in the 
realm of subject-matter. Horace’s most important contravention is not, as 
has sometimes been thought,® his assurance to Asterie that Gyges remains 
faithful to her: the concept that a lover is, and should be, faithful to his 
mistress is by no means alien to elegy, and Gyges has some features of the 
elegiac lover. It is rather Horace’s dissuasion |of Asterie from infidelity to 
Gyges, because Enipeus, as has been recognized, possesses many more 
characteristics of the elegiac lover, and the elegiac poet’s quasi-magical 
role is to open the doors of reluctant girls to himself and to fellow elegiac 
lovers. Two passages of Propertius sum up this role: 
possum ego diuersos iterum coniungere amantis 
et dominae tardas possum aperire fores. (1.10.15-16) 
ut per te clausas sciat excantare puellas 
qui uolet austeros arte ferire uiros. (3.3.49--50) 

The notion that Horace’s advice to Asterie breaches elegiac norms needs to 
be argued forcibly for two reasons. First, it has been obscured by a 
subsequent twist of literary fate — Propertius’ “plagiarism’ of Odes 3.7 in 
books 3 and 4. In elegy 3.12, and again in 4.3, both ‘published’ later than 
Odes 1-3, Propertius champions the marital fidelity of a wife “abandoned’ 
by her husband, who is travelling abroad. But this does not mean that Pro- 
pertius’ attitude is in origin elegiac. On the contrary — and this point will 
recur — in 3.12 and 4.3 Propertius is answering and subverting Horace’s 
exploitation of the same stance for counter-elegiac purposes in this very 


8  Syndikus (1972-3: ii. 98-9) concentrates on this point but draws the broader and 
valuable conclusion: ‘Dieses Unterbrechen elegischer Stimmungen ist überhaupt 
die wiederkehrende Grundfigur der Ode’ (99); cf. also above, n.3. 
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ode.” Confirmation of the anti-elegiac nature of Horace’s advice to Asterie 
comes from another Propertian elegy (3.20), cited by others to illustrate a 
different aspect ofthe ode:'" 
Credis eum iam posse tuae meminisse 
figurae uidisti a lecto quem uela dare tuo? 
durus, qui lucro potuit mutare puellam! 
tantine, ut lacrimes, Africa tota fuit? 
at tu, stulta, deos, tu fingis inania uerba: 
forsitan ille alio pectus amore terat. 
est tibi forma potens, sunt castae Palladis artes, 
splendidaque a docto fama refulget auo, 
fortunata domus, modo sit tibi fidus amicus. 
fidus ero: in nostros curre, puella, toros! (3.20.1-10) 
|In 3.20 Propertius plays a modified Enipeus: he addresses an unnamed girl 
whose uir has left her and gone to Africa. Propertius implies that the man’s 
departure means he has ceased to care for her (1-4); indeed Propertius 
suggests that her uir may already be committing infidelity: forsitan ille alio 
pectus amore terat (6); cf. the temptation of Gyges in Odes 3.7. Propertius 
goes on to profess his own fides, in contrast to her uir’s alleged infidelity, 
and to invite the girl to sleep with him and so be unfaithful to her uir (9- 
10). The thematic similarities (and differences) are obvious, and they 
underline the point that Horace’s injunctions to Asterie to reject Enipeus 
are anti-elegiac. Propertius 3.20 was published later than Odes 3.7, and so 
might be thought suspect as evidence. But conclusive proof that Horace 
was controverting an elegiac stance in his dissuasion of Asterie from 
infidelity comes from another elegy earlier than Odes 3.7, Tibullus 1.2. 
There Tibullus urges his mistress Delia to deceive her guards (65ff.) at a 
time when her uir is absent abroad. Since Tibullus 1.2 is, like Odes 3.7, a 
komos,'' it is doubly indicative of the ‘normal’ elegiac attitude being 
undermined by Horace in Odes 3.7. 

The second reason for taking pains to clarify Horace’s anti-elegiac 
stance in Odes 3.7 is that the proximity of Odes 3.10 might also tend to 
obscure it. Odes 3.10 too is a komos, in which Horace himself is the 
unsuccessful komast of a woman whose uir is involved with a concubine 
(15-16). Odes 3.10 will be discussed later; for the moment it may be noted 
that it has no elegiac content, and so is irrelevant to the interplay between 
Odes 3.7 and Roman elegy. 


9 On the influence of Odes 3.7 upon Prop. 3.12 see Fedeli (1985) 398 (introduction 
to 3.12). 

10 Cf£. Mutschler (1978) 113-14 and n.13; Harrison (1988) 186 and n.2. 

11 Cf£. Copley (1956) 91-107; Tib. 1.2 was cited to different effect by Mutschler 
(1978) 124. 
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3. Odes 3.7 and Roman Elegy: Characterization 


How, then, do the dramatis personae of Odes 3.7 fit the interaction 
between the ode and elegy? First, Gyges: as was observed, although he is 
Asterie’s uir, he has some features of an elegiac lover: he is youthful 
(iuuenem, 4); he possesses the constans fides |(cf. 4) of the elegiac 
lover;'” and he exhibits his insomnia and tears (6-8)."* Finally his fides is 
demonstrated in action in lines 21-2. But a major counter-elegiac element 
has already intruded: Gyges is Thyna merce beatum (3), and wealth is 
typical of the elegiac uir, as opposed to the ‘poor’ elegiac lover.'” One 
important proviso must, however, be made: Horace is not, as has some- 
times been thought, portraying Gyges as greedy:'° in fact, Horace has 
specifically cleared Gyges of this charge. As Heinze long ago pointed out 
(cf. Kiessling and Heinze 1930: 295 on line 5), by representing Gyges as 
overwintering at Oricos, Horace distinguishes him from avaricious traders 
who set sail in winter (cf. e.g. Ep. 1.16.71). 

But how can we be sure that Horace was conscious of the elegiac and 
non-elegiac aspects of Gyges, and that he was savouring the paradoxes 
involved? First of all, Horace exploited the same youth/age topic to tease 
Albius, i.e. Albius Tibullus,'” about his elegiac poetry in Odes 1.33.14: 

Albi, ne doleas plus nimio memor 

inmitis Glycerae, neu miserabilis 

decantes elegos, cur tibi iunior 

laesa praeniteat fide. 

As noted, the elegiac lover’s more successful rival is richer but older. 
Horace, however, characterizes Albius’ rival as younger than him (cf. 
n.12). Notably, here too, as in Odes 3.7, “youth’ is combined with fides, but 
Horace mockingly associates negated fides with Glycera (4). A second 


12 The elegiac poet-lover’s normal self-characterization as youthful is amplified and 
contrasted with the elderliness of his rival at Tib. 1.8.29-50. The scale of this 
Tibullan treatment of the theme of youth and age may have prompted Horace’s 
humorous claim in Odes 1.33.5-6 that Tibullus’ more successful rival is younger 
than him; see below. 

13 (ἢ e.g. Cat. 109.5-6; Müller (1952) 43; Fedeli (1980) 85 on Prop. 1.1.32, 147 on 
Prop. 1.4.16, 293 on Prop. 1.12.8; Nisbet and Hubbard (1970) 177-8. 

14 Insomnia: cf. Hoelzer (1899) 48; Syndikus (1972-3) ii.99 and n.9. Tears: Pichon 
(1902) s.v. lacrimae etc.; Fedeli (1980) 253 on Prop. 1.10.2. 

15 (ἢ Hoelzer (1899) 64-6; K.F. Smith (1913) 301 on Tib. 1.5.47-8, 420 on Tib. 
2.3.35; Cairns (1979a) 154; Fedeli (1980) 322 (introduction to Prop. 1.14). 

16 The view can be found as recently as Davis (1991) 48. 

17 (ἢ Nisbet and Hubbard (1970) 368 (introduction to Odes 1.33): “There can be no 
reasonable doubt that this ode is addressed to the elegiac poet Albius Tibullus.’ 
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ground for confidence in Horace’s awareness of elegiac paradoxes in Odes 
3.7 is his apostrophe of the same Albius in Ep. 1.4.5-6, di tibi formam, / di 
tibi diuitias dederunt artemque fruendi, as rich (like Gyges), as good- 
looking (like Enipeus — see below), and (in the previous line, siluas ... 
|salubres, 4) as healthy, in contrast to the sickliness often affected by the 
elegiac lover, on which cf. Fedeli (1980) 163-4. 

Next, Enipeus, Gyges’ rival: he too is manifestly not a standard elegiac 
uir. He looks much more like an elegiac lover. His sporting activities (25- 
8) stamp him as young and good-looking (cf. Cairns 1977c: 142-5 {above, 
279-81}; Syndikus 1972-3: 1. 101 and n.16). The similar activities of 
Sybaris in Odes 1.8 and of Hebrus in Odes 3.12 have similar implications, 
and interestingly Sybaris (probably) and Hebrus (certainly) are also named 
after river-gods, while Hebrus was, like Enipeus, a swimmer in the Tiber 
and, like Gyges, worthy of comparison with Bellerophon (Odes 3.12.8, cf. 
Odes 3.7.13-16). The resemblance between Enipeus and the elegiac lover 
is strengthened by Enipeus’ komos, complete with elegiac tibia and with 
pleas which involve (cf. Cairns 1984a) a term central to the history of 
Roman elegy, dura. But again, Enipeus’ good looks, like those of Hebrus 
and Sybaris, are not the phthisic charms of the elegiac lover. 

Finally, Asterie: Horace enjoins upon her fidelity to Gyges, something 
(as noted) tolerable elegiacally if he were simply her elegiac lover but 
counter-elegiac inasmuch as he is her uir. Again, Asterie is urged to be dif- 
fieilis towards her komast Enipeus, despite his komos with its elegiac 
apparatus and despite his elegiac reproaches of her as dura. Given that Eni- 
peus looks much more like Asterie’s elegiac lover, she is being counselled 
to be the opposite of the elegiac ideal beloved — a girl who is facilis and 
puts up no resistance to the advances of her lover. 

Horace’s part-espousal and part-rejection of elegiac conventions in 
Odes 3.7 is yet another example of that absorption and deformation of one 
literary type by another which is so widespread in Augustan literature." * 
Seemingly there are no limits to the process: epic, e.g. the Aeneid, can take 
over tragedy, elegy (and possibly lyric).'” Similarly, bucolic can take over 
elegy, as does Eclogue 10, and elegy can assimilate epic (cf. e.g. Viarre 
1986), or even go further, as does Propertius 2.34, which contrives at once 
to laud and to subvert through elegiacization Virgil’s entire euvre — 
Bucolics, Georgics, and Aeneid.” Propertius was adept at this |practice: 


18 Davis (1991), esp. ch. 1, ‘Modes of Assimilation’ (q.v.), examines such inter- 
actions of Horatian lyric with other literary forms. 

19 (ἢ Cairns (1989) chs. 6-7, with the earlier bibliography cited there. 

20 Lines 61-82. I am currently preparing a paper treating (inter alia) this topic in 
connection with Prop. 2.34. [Appeared as Cairns (2004), esp. pp.313-14.] 
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3.12 and 4.3, where Propertius seizes for elegy the originally anti-elegiac 
stance of Odes 3.7, have already been mentioned. The motivations for such 
“take-overs’ range through a spectrum. At one extreme they may be no 
more than literary games, allowing one type of poetry to display its 
virtuosity and its “superiority’ over another, amid reminiscences of the 
supposed Alexandrian ‘battle of the books’. In the middle of the spectrum, 
which is where Propertius 2.34 may be placed, the purpose and effect are 
rather to express the free-spirited admiration of a proponent of one metre 
(elegy) for his colleague in another (hexameter). But at the other extreme 
the process can be the vehicle for serious observations upon literature 
and/or life. The factors which suggest that Odes 3.7 may have (partial) 
serious import also suggest that it is making substantive points through its 
“take-over’ of elegy. Eliciting them will necessitate further attention to 
Horace’s characters, and especially to their names and to the implications 
of those names. 


4. Lyric Themes in Odes 3.7 


In the meantime, however, a balance must be redressed: an account of 
Odes 3.7 which focused only on its elegiac language and anti-elegiac 
message would create a gross distortion. The ode is a lyric poem harking 
back to the nouem Iyrici and exploiting well-exemplified Iyric themes. It 
starts (1-2 candidi / primo ... uere Fauonii) with the spring motif com- 
monly found in archaic Iyric (cf. Fatouros 1966: 108 s.v. ἔαρ and 
cognates), and clearly regarded by Horace as a typical Iyric opening, 
since he also used it to begin Odes 1.4, 4.7, and 4.12. Then the first 
character to appear in Odes 3.7 is Asterie (1), whose name, partially “ety- 
mologized’ in candidi (1) — cf. below, Appendix I — means ‘starry’. The 
reference to Caprae sidera (6) reinforces the ode’s stellar interest” and 
confirms that the name Asterie harks back to the widespread, but |neverthe- 
less still characteristically lyric, ancient comparison of a beautiful or dis- 
tinguished person to a star or to the sun.” Horace clearly saw this concept 


21 The spring motif, ubiquitous in ancient poetry (cf. Nisbet and Hubbard 1970: 58- 
9), provided early lyricists (as did other seasonal motifs) with a convenient context 
and pretext for subsequent injunctions to drink, reflections on death, etc. The 
spring motif sometimes has erotic overtones, e.g. Sapph. fr. 2 LP; Ibycus fr. 286 
PMG, although this aspect need not be pressed. 

22 On the ‘starry’ quality of Asterie and the contrast with the baneful sidera of line 6, 
see Harrison (1988) 186-7 and n.5, with references to predecessors. 

23 The comparison originated in Homer, reappeared in early lyric, and later became 
widely diffused (see Kost 1971: 164-7, Exkurs: Sternvergleiche). Even for Roman 
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as at home in Iyric, since he used it four times in his Odes: here; at Odes 
3.9.21, where he makes Lydia describe a young man as sidere pulchrior, at 
Odes 3.19.26, where he himself speaks of ‘Telephus’ as puro ... similem ... 
uespero, and at Odes 3.15.6, addressed to the wife of ‘Ibycus’ (see below), 
where he alludes to uirgines as stellis ... candidis. Among surviving early 
Greek Iyric texts Alcman twice exemplifies the comparison: the first ele- 
ment of his character Astymelousa’s name is (perversely) etymologized in 
fr. 3.66-7 PMG τις αἰγλά[ε]ντος ἀστὴρ / ὠρανῷ dtanernc.”" Again, at fr. 
1.62-3 PMG, Alcman makes his chorus compare the ‘Pleiads’ (probably a 
rival chorus) to Sirius, and he uses the related sun/human comparison a 
little earlier at fr. 1.39ff. PMG; on these examples cf. Bremer (1976) 221—2 
and Davies (1991) 29 on fr. 1.39ff. PMG. 

Odes 3.7’s last character, Enipeus, is introduced at line 23. The ad- 
jective applied to him there (uicinus = γείτων) recalls the term used at line 
9 of Chloe (hospitae = ξένη), and so triggers the reader’s recognition of a 
major, and typically lyric, theme of the ode — “The Near and the Far’, with 
its numerous and influential appearances in Aeolic lyric, Pindar, and Bac- 
chylides.” In early Greek poetry the theme often accompanies a moral 
judgement or dilemma, frequently to do with love; the ‘Near’ is invariably 
morally acceptable while the ‘Far’ is not. Horace exploits this theme in a 
characteristically subtle way. Neither uicinus (23) nor hospitae (9) in iso- 
lation would have evoked the duality Near/Far; and each term is applied to 
a different love-liaison. That Gyges should not (as he does not) become 
involved in an affair with his |hospita — ‘foreign hostess’ — is the more 
standard half of Horace’s implication. Horace then makes the defter point 
that Asterie should not become involved with Enipeus even though he is 
‘Near’. His nearness thus joins his other attractive characteristics as some- 
thing which Asterie must prevail over. Enipeus’ attractiveness is highly 
visual: he is a cynosure when riding in the Campus (conspicitur, 26), and 


elegists it may have retained an archaic and Iyric colour: they compare their 
beloved’s eyes but not the beloved herself to stars (see Enk 1962: ii. 60, on Prop. 
2.3.14). Ov. Trist. 2.167 tui, sidus iuuenale, nepotes (addressed to Augustus) and 
Ex Pont. 3.3.2 ὁ sidus Fabiae, Maxime, gentis, ades relate to a different, political 
use of the sun/stars image, in which the king/princeps/‘leader’ is the sun and his 
pilovamici/lieutenants are the stars; see Doblhofer (1966) 17-21. 

24 διαιπετής presumably refers to a ‘shooting-star’; cf. also Asterie/Delos’ falling 
from heaven in Call. Hymn 4 (quoted below, Appendix 1). 

25 Like much of prominence in early Iyric, the motif originated in Homer; see Howie 
(1977) 214-22. Young (1968) 116-20 (appendix 1) lists both Iyric and non-lyric 
manifestations; cf. also Hubbard (1985) 11-27, 35-6, 163. The motif became 
widely diffused in prose as well as verse. 
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Asterie is told not to look down (neque ... / ... despice, 29-30)” into the 
streets when Enipeus comes on his komos. This emphasis is reminiscent of 
another strong concern of early Greek Iyric, with the eyes as the channel 
through which love enters the souls of lovers.”” 

Horace’s stress on the attractiveness of Enipeus is partly responsible 
for the very existence of view (1), that Horace is encouraging Asterie to 
yield to Enipeus. But in fact Horace is drawing on another common archaic 
lyric motif — that ofthe ‘Desirable Inaccessible’. The Greek Iyricists, their 
choric mouthpieces, and their characters often claim (or are said) to be in 
love with beautiful girls or boys. Claims of conquest are much less fre- 
quent. This principle applies to Sappho (cf. Bowra 1961; general index s.v. 
‘Sappho: and love’), Alcaeus, Ibycus, and Anacreon,” as well as to Alc- 
man’s choruses, which limit themselves to erotic aspirations. Again, the 
spectators at the games that Pindar imagines as admiring beautiful victors 
(cf. Bowra 1964: 167-770) will hardly have been envisaged by him as going 
any further. Archaic Iyric exploitation of the topos of the “Desirable Inac- 
cessible’ is easy to understand in ancient terms. Beauty in a young man or 
girl was regarded as a plausible ground for praise; and the most effective 
way for the Iyric poet to convince his audience that the Jaudandus/a was 
indeed beautiful was to demonstrate that (s)he her/himself or another/ 
jothers were in love with them. But at the same time the reputation of the 
young beauty had to be protected — and the best way to do this was to 
state or imply non-gratification.”” 

Odes 3.7, then, draws heavily on typical themes of archaic Greek Iyric, 
which is hardly surprising given that Horace had aspired at Odes 1.1.35 (cf. 
Nisbet and Hubbard 1970 ad loc.) to inclusion in the Alexandrian canon of 


26 In these lines Asterie is being counselled not to be a παρακύπτουσα, a standard 
komastic figure: cf. LSJ s.vv. παρακύπτω 11.2, ἐκκύπτω; Copley (1956) 134-5, 171 
n.24; Cairns (1972) 209. 

27 The widespread lyric examples (see e.g. Davies 1980) range from the explicit, e.g. 
Sapph. fr. 31.7ff. LP — indebted to Homer (see Page 1955: 29 and n.l) to the 
implicit (see Bremer 1976: ch. 4, index 3 s.v. Liebe). The concept was also 
widespread in later classical literature (see e.g. Hoelzer 1899: 38-40; Fedeli 1980: 
64, on Prop. 1.1.1). It even became emblematic of elegy: cf. Prop. 1.1.1, echoing 
Meleager. 

28 Although outdated in certain well-known respects, this work and Bowra (1964) 
offer the best extant summaries of numerous aspects of early Greek lyric poetry, 
made doubly accessible through their excellent indexes. 

29 See Bowra (1961) general index s.vv. ‘Alcaeus: love’; ‘Ibycus: love’; ‘Anacreon: 
love-poems, boys and court convention’. 

30 In Iyrice girls usually had the extra protection that their lover was female; the 
complexities of male ‘homosexual’ ethics in this area are best explored with Dover 
(1978, esp. 81ff.). 
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the /yrici. Indeed, it is only because Odes 3.7 is so characteristically Iyric 
in its Topik and thought that it can successfully “take over’ elegy (cf. 
above, $$2 and 3). As has already been indicated (above and nn.21, 23, 25, 
27), most of Odes 3.7’s typical lyric themes are not exclusive to lyric. This 
creates no problem: such themes self-evidently need not be unique to lyric 
in order to be deemed specific to that genre. It is of course quite another 
matter when claims are made, for example, that elegiac concepts are 
present in a Iyric ode (cf. above, $$2 and 3). To ignore this distinction 
would be just as absurd as to deny that Virgil intended arma uirumque as a 
specifically epic incipit on the grounds that arma also has a specific erotic 
usage in elegy (cf. Propertius 1.3.16) and that among the recurrent stereo- 
types of elegy is the beloved’s wir! 


5. Lyric Nomenclature and its Implications 


The Iyric themes of Odes 3.7 prompt the question whether its characters’ 
nomenclature might also derive from archaic Iyric. No firm answer can be 
given; but two indirect approaches open up in combination some 
interesting, if elusive, possibilities. The first derives from the partial over- 
laps of nomenclature between this and other Horatian odes: Asterie and 
Enipeus are Horatian unica, but Chloe and Gyges recur. Chloe also appears 
in Odes 1.23 (an animal poem probably indebted to Anacreon; cf. Nisbet 
and Hubbard 1970: 273-4), in Odes 3.9, and in Odes 3.26. In none of these 
is she accompanied by another character from Odes 3.7. But her cognate 
Chloris crops up in Odes 2.5 (another animal poem — also influenced by 
Anacreon?) along with Gyges and Pholoe. The pair Chloris and Pholoe 
then resurface in Odes 3.15, |Jalong with ‘Ibycus’ (see below). Pholoe also 
features in Odes 1.33, already mentioned (above, 83) as addressed to Ti- 
bullus, and she is of course also a Tibullan character (1.8). What, if any- 
thing, does all this mean? Has Horace simply assembled a common stock 
of Greek character-names from early Greek Iyric and then deployed them 
randomly so that they sometimes recur in combination by pure chance? Or 
do the Horatian associations reflect, however dimly, his Greek Iyric 
models? 

The second indirect approach to the nomenclature of Odes 3.7 — and 
one which favours the second alternative — concerns ‘Gyges’. With first 
syllable long (see also below, 87) ‘Gyges’ is also, as commentators have 
pointed out (cf. Harrison 1988: 186 n.4, citing predecessors), the πολύ- 
xpvoog king of Lydia, whom Herodotus’ account (1.8-15) makes relevant 
to our beatus Gyges not just through his wealth but also through the wife 
of his predecessor, Candaules. She had threatened Gyges with death if he 
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would not kill Candaules and take his place as king and as her husband, a 
tale manifestly analogous to the myths of Bellerophon (13-16, esp. casto 
Bellerophontae / maturare necem, 15-16) and of Peleus (17-20, esp. 
paene datum Pelea Tartaro/ ... abstinens, 17-18) in Odes 3.7. At first 
sight the king might seem to have nothing to do with the Gyges of Odes 
2.5, where the poet’s (or addressee’s) beloved, Lalage, is compared in pro- 
spect with her now superannuated rivals: Pholoe, Chloris, and finally (sur- 
prisingly prominent, capping the ascending tricolon, and with an entire 
stanza): 

... Cnidiusue Gyges, 

quem si puellarum insereres choro, 

mire sagaces falleret hospites 

discrimen obscurum solutis 
crinibus ambiguoque uoltu. (Odes 2.5.20-4) 

This epicene Gyges is reminiscent rather of a Smerdis or a Bathyllos. But 
there is an account of the king of Lydia ignored to date by the com- 
mentators on Horace which partly bridges the gap between the king and the 
eromenos. Gyges of Lydia features in the Histories of Horace’s contem- 
porary, the biographer of Augustus, Nicolaus of Damascus. FGrHist 90 F 
62 introduces a certain Smyrniote called, interestingly (cf. below), Magnes, 
who was good-|looking, talented in poetry and music, well groomed and 
well dressed, and who went round the cities performing his poetry. Males 
and females fell in love with this ‘poeta vagante’. One ofthem was Gyges, 
who made Magnes his παιδικά. For good measure Magnes also seduced 
women, especially Magnesian women. Their relatives were outraged; and 
when Magnes was reciting his epic poem celebrating the cavalry victory of 
the Lydians over the Amazons, a poem which made no mention of the 
Magnesians, they seized this pretext and beat him up. Gyges then punished 
the Magnesians by invading their territory and capturing their city. So here 
is a Gyges of Lydia who, if not an eromenos like the Gyges of Odes 2.5, is 
at least ahomosexual erastes. 

Further elements of Nicolaus’ portrait of Gyges resonate equally 
indirectly, this time with Odes 3.7. FGrHist 90 F 47 relates how Gyges 
became king of Lydia, displacing (on this account) a predecessor named 
Adyattes or Sadyattes. Here Gyges is a handsome young man (3), enrolled 
by king Adyattes in his bodyguard. Later Adyattes takes a dislike to him 
and sends him against wild boars and beasts, hoping that he will be killed 
(cf. the legend of Peleus and Odes 3.7.17-18). Gyges survives, regains 
Adyattes’ favour, and is sent by the king in a chariot to fetch home the 
prospective royal bride. But on the way back Gyges propositions the girl 
while they are riding in the chariot (cf. the story of Pelops’ charioteer 
Myrsilos). This Gyges, then, is a would-be seducer. Unlike the Gyges of 
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Odes 3.7 — but like the Enipeus of that ode — he makes an attempt on a 
‘wife’. Nicolaus goes on to describe the killing of Adyattes by Gyges and 
his friends. 

Could there be a link between Horace and Nicolaus? Two points 
favour this notion. First Horace, as will appear in $8, is almost certainly 
using a handbook of mythology for Odes 3.7; and Nicolaus’ Historiae 
would fit the bill fairly well. The Historiae treated not just Gyges but the 
central myths of Odes 3.7: Bellerophon, Sthenoboea, and Proetus (cf. Odes 
3.7.13-16) at FGrHist 90 F 9, and Akastos, his wife, and Peleus (cf. Odes 
3.7.17-18) at FGrHist 90 F 55. Second, Odes 3.7 seems to cite a precise 
source, and even to compliment a contemporary in so doing. In the middle 
of Odes 3.7 stand the balanced word-pair refert (16) and narrat (17), the 
first at the very end of stanza 4, the second at the very beginning of stanza 
5. These two words thus occupy the strategic central location of the ode — 
on its importance |see L.A. Moritz (1968) — and presumably they must be 
saying something important. That they are a ‘citation’ is suggested by their 
analogues in Virgil, Eclogue 6: refert, 42, adiungit, 43; narrauerit, 78; 
there, incidentally, lines 42 and 43 stand at the centre of an 86-line poem! 
Eclogue 6 is notoriously problematic; but there is some consensus that 
Virgil is referring in it to the work(s) of another poet or poets (cf. Ross 
1975: ch. 2, with the earlier bibliography assembled there). Virgil’s ‘cita- 
tions’ in lines 42-3 and 78 help to make explicit what he is doing. The 
value of Eclogue 6 in illustrating Odes 3.7 is further enhanced by an 
apparently unobserved allusion (with witty variation) which the ode makes 
to the eclogue: 

Proetides implerunt falsis mugitibus agros (Eclogue 6.48) 

ut Proetum mulier perfida credulum 

falsis impulerit criminibus (Hor. Odes 3.7.13-14) 
It is well-nigh certain that in Eclogue 6 Virgil is citing recognizable 
contemporary or near-contemporary poets. But Horace is much less likely 
to be citing a contemporary Iyric source: he claimed to be the first in his 
field; and it is hard to think whom he had to cite anyway. Horace might of 
course be alluding to an archaic Iyric poet, in which case few will have 
picked up his allusion. But it is at least worth entertaining the possibility 
that his reference to historias at Odes 3.7.20 reinforces his refert/narrat 
citation of a few lines before and points to Nicolaus’ Historiae. Nicolaus 
was greatly favoured by Augustus, and he and Horace must have been 
acquainted. 

It could of course be objected correctly that all the myths involved are 
common ones, that Nicolaus’ Gyges is only tangentially reminiscent of 
Horace’s Gyges, that Horace must have had Iyric precedents in mind too, 
and that the mythographic hinterland of the ode is far more complex (cf. 
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also $8). But Horace may nevertheless still be paying a graceful com- 
pliment to Nicolaus’ Fistoriae, even though he had used them only as his 
starting-point, much as Cornelius Gallus was supposedly meant to use Par- 
thenius’ Erotika pathemata.”' For behind Nicolaus’ Lydian material lie not 
only Herodotus and Xanthus of Lydia” but also the earlier poets on whom 
Herodotus certainly and Xanthus almost certainly drew — and Gyges was 
mentioned by at least two early Greek poets: Archilochus (Herodotus 1.12; 
fr. 19 West) and Hipponax (fr. 7.3 Degani). Nicolaus may therefore pre- 
serve traces of a variously romanticized Gyges who originated in archaic 
Greek poetry and came from it, diversified and by different routes, into 
Odes 2.5 and 3.7. The appearance in Odes 3.7 of two motifs also found in 
the king Gyges tradition, but so obliquely represented in the ode as not to 
seem derived from the surviving accounts of Gyges, might support this 
view. The first is ‘night’: Herodotus twice refers in his Gyges story to the 
coming on of night: ὥρη τῆς κοίτης, 1.10; νυκτός γενομένης, 1.12; cf. 
prima nocte, Odes 3.7.29. Again, ‘night’ features prominently in Nicolaus’ 
account of Gyges’ killing of Adyattes (cf. FGrHist 90 F 47 8). The second 
motif is ‘Magnesia’. Candaules was said to have paid a large sum for a 
painting of the defeat of the Magnesians in battle (Pliny, Natural History 
7.126, 35.55) — cf. Horace’s Magnessam, Odes 3.7.18 — but of 
Thessalian, not Asian, Magnesia; and Magnes and Magnesia feature 
largely in Nicolaus’ narrative (cf. above). 

What early Greek lyric predecessor(s), then, might Odes 3.7 have had? 
The partial overlaps of nomenclature discussed above, and the probable in- 
debtedness of Odes 1.23, and perhaps also of 2.5, to Anacreon, might 
suggest Anacreon (cf. also 2.5.22 hospites and 3.7.9 hospitae). But again, 
Pholoe and Chloris, who featured in 2.5, reappear in Odes 3.15 along with 
“Ibycus’ (1). Surely Horace must be pointing to the poet Ibycus as the 
‘source’ of Odes 3.15? And surely the pairing of Pholoe and Chloris in 
Odes 2.5 also raises the possibility that (despite its Anacreontic appear- 
ance) it is also, in whole or part, Ibycan? And again, could Ibycus con- 
ceivably have inspired Odes 3.7 t00?° Three further scraps of Ibycus’ 
work may help that hypothesis; two show his interest in characters named 
Hippolyte, and the third reveals that he wrote about Peleus. 


εἶχεν γὰρ [sc. Jason] ἀδελφὴν Ἱππολύτην, ὥς φησιν Ἴβυκος. (fr. 301 PMG) 


31 Cairns (1979a) 226 expressed scepticism about over-literal interpretation of the 
dedicatory preface ofthe Erotika Pathemata. 

32 (ἢ FGrHist 1IC.233ff., although the question of contamination with later sources 
also arises; cf. Kl. P. s.v. Xanthos 5. 

33 The stellar imagery at Odes 3.15.6 stellis ... candidis has already been noted 
above, $4, in connection with the stellar interest of Odes 3.7. 
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πολλοὶ δὲ λόγοι περὶ τοῦ ζωστῆρός εἰσιν. τινὲς μὲν γὰρ Ἱππολύτης, ἄλλοι δὲ 
ἰΔηϊλύκης, Ἴβυκος δὲ ἰδίως ἱστορῶν Οἰολύκης τῆς Βριάρεω θυγατρός φησιν. (fr. 
299 PMG) 

Π]ηλεὺ[ς] denoda..[ (S176.11 PMGF) 


6. The Dramatis Personae again 


Horatian scholarship has generally, and correctly, regarded the characters 
of Odes 3.7, despite their Greek names, as Roman (cf. e.g. Kiessling and 
Heinze 1930: 294-5). But in what sense? Are they merely residents of 
Rome, or are they, all or some, citizens? The easiest decision concerns 
Enipeus. He exercises in the Campus Martius — that is, he prepares for his 
military duties — and he is, in the words of Williams (1969: 70), ‘a perfect 
example of the model Augustan young man, devoted to athletic training 
and good at it’. He is patently a ciuis Romanus, and his riding may signal 
his equestrian status.”* What, then, about Gyges? He is a rich merchant and 
shipmaster — presumably, since we are not told otherwise — in business 
on his own account. He is characterized, at least in his relationship with 
Asterie, by fides, and, as Heinze saw (above, $3), he is absolved by Horace 
from excessive greed. There is nothing in this to suggest the non-citizen or 
freedman. If anything, Gyges is reminiscent of the citizen trader of Odes 
1.1.15-18, who features in Horace’s contemporary gallery of Roman 
occupations. Gyges, then, is also a Roman citizen, and he may also be 
equestrian. 

The social status of Asterie is nowhere made explicit. Two scenarios 
are possible: the first is that Asterie is a libertina with a citizen lover 
(Gyges) and a citizen suitor (Enipeus). This scenario, which implies view 
(2), that the ode is light relief, is purely elegiac: |cf. the situations in which 
Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid (all, incidentally, equites Romani) claim to 
find themselves. So, up to a point, it explains the elegiac content of Odes 


34 At Odes 4.1.37-40 Horace describes how he dreams of his eromenos ‘Ligurinus’ 
(also featured in Odes 4.10): nocturnis ego somnüs / iam captum teneo, iam 
uolucrem sequor te per gramina Martii / Campi, te per aquas, dure, uolubilis. 1 am 
grateful to Prof. V. Pöschl for drawing my attention to this passage and for 
suggesting that (since Ligurinus is not in his opinion a Roman and since he is re- 
presented here as running on the Campus and swimming in the Tiber) it shows that 
Enipeus’ citizen (and indeed equestrian) status cannot be deduced from his riding 
in the Campus, and also calls into question similar judgements about Sybaris and 
Hebrus. Two responses, possibly valid concurrently, may be made: (1) ‘Ligurinus’ 
could perfectly well be a Roman, like Catullus’ eromenos Iuventius, since, pro- 
vided he was obdurate — as Ligurinus is — being loved was not inappropriate for 
a citizen; (2) the whole thing is a dream, and hence doubly removed from reality. 
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3.7. But it is not unproblematic: it does not also explain why the ode con- 
tains so much counter-elegiac material too; and it reduces the interplay 
between elegy and Iyric to an implicit claim that Iyric can safeguard an 
“elegiac’ relationship better than elegy. This is not a plausible claim to foist 
upon a Iyric poet. Again, if Gyges and Asterie were simply a pair of lovers 
whose relationship is under threat, and if Asterie were either a non-citizen 
or at best a libertina, then the situation would have no moral implications 
for Horace’s readers. So why is Horace counselling Asterie to observe 
fidelity towards Gyges? And why is he so concerned about this group of 
characters in the first place? 

The alternative scenario is that Gyges and Asterie are husband and 
wife, so that Asterie is aRoman matrona. There are four advantages to this 
approach, which amounts to view (3). The first was expressed by Santi- 
rocco (1986: 125), namely that on this view Odes 3.7 continues to preach 
marital fidelity to citizen women — an important theme of the ‘Roman 
Odes’. In this way Odes 3.7 is both transitional and a continuation of the 
‘Roman Odes’. Second, this approach explains the use which Propertius 
subsequently made of Odes 3.7’s main theme, first in his elegy 3.12, where 
the subjects are his senatorial cousin Postumus and Postumus’ wife Aelia 
Galla, and then, in a more attenuated way, in elegy 4.3, where, as in Odes 
3.7, the protagonists are Romans in Greek masquerade. Propertius’ ex- 
ploitations of Odes 3.7 make more sense if he regarded Gyges and Asterie 
as married ciues. 

Third, if citizen marriage is being upheld by Odes 3.7, its undermining 
of elegy becomes more meaningful. Elegy, by its nature and self- 
admittedly, was linked with nequitia and amor, and was openly anti- 
pathetic to the social, moral, and military demands of the respublica upon 
ciues, which included marriage. On the other hand, Horace’s main Iyric 
model was the citizen and soldier Alcaeus. As a deutero-Alcaeus, Horace 
had just written six odes enunciating the demands of the Roman state, and 
encouraging his audience to respond to them. It is therefore appropriate for 
him to target elegy, the enemy of citizen morality, in his transitional 
seventh ode. The ode’s heavily elegiac language makes its target clear, 
while the startling blend of the elegiac and non-elegiac in its |male charac- 
ters, together with its thematic evocations of the world of early Iyric, hints 
that its ethos is non-elegiac, a warning fulfilled when Horace offers anti- 
elegiac advice in the final stanzas. Horace, then, is seizing the moral high 
ground for Iyric, and is denying moral standing to elegy. The fourth 
advantage of this approach, and a further argument for it, is that the myths 
of Peleus and Bellerophon, which occupy the centre of Odes 3.7, both 
involve marriage. These myths will feature again in $7. 
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7. Mythical Nomenclature 


The interpretation of myth, mythical personages, and mythical nomen- 
clature in ancient poetry is notoriously difficult. A single figure, event, or 
name may have countless potential significances and associations. 
Hercules, Dionysus, and the Muses are paradigmatic: self-evidently a mere 
mention of them cannot imply everything ever associated with them. But 
what are the sensible limits of implication? 

Odes 3.7 is a good test case. Its characters bear mythical names: 
certainly Asterie, Gyges, and Enipeus, and possibly Chloe.” Two further 
myths involving Bellerophon and Peleus make their appearance. So what 
connotations of these mythical figures, and what elements of their myths, 
are relevant to the ode? With Horace there is an additional problem, his 
inventiveness over nomenclature. In Odes 1.33, discussed above in $3, 
Albius (Tibullus)’s girlfriend is called “Glycera’ (2), whereas in Tibullus’ 
elegies she is ‘Delia’ or (later) ‘Nemesis’. Unless Horace knew something 
unknown to us, “Glycera’ is a Horatian invention, a lyric (?) mistress-name 
(cf. Odes 1.19.5, 1.30.3, 3.19.28) substituted for the correct elegiac name. 
The Valgius-Mystes combination of Odes 2.9, where again elegy is in 
question (9), could involve similar onomastic invention by Horace.”° Odes 
3.7 may contain a further example: ‘Chloe’ does not really fit any account 
of the ode |previously given; nor can she be integrated with the one offered 
in this paper. Could Chloe, then, be an odd name out, a wild-card character 
invented by Horace or taken by him from a Iyric predecessor but out of 
immediate context? 

To return to the names from which something substantial can be 
extracted: as noted (above, $5), Gyges, with first syllable long, is also the 
name ofthe wealthy (cf. beatum, 3) king of Lydia. But in myth and history 
king Gyges had no connection with Asterie or Enipeus (or Chloe). Could 
Horace, then, or a predecessor, have conflated the king with the Titan 
Gyges, the ‘hundred-hander’ (cf. RE s.v. Gyges 3), whose name has its first 
syllable short? Herodian 2.678.27-9 Lenz appears to incorporate a standard 
ancient grammatical doctrine about the names of the king and the hundred- 
hander: Γύγης Γύγου καὶ Γύγητος, ἐπὶ τοῦ γίγαντος, ὅτε δὲ ἐπὶ τοῦ 
βασιλέως τῆς Λυδίας λέγεται σπονδειακόν ἐστι καὶ ἰσοσυλλάβως κλίνεται 


35 It has been suggested that her name reflects a cult-title of Demeter: see Mutschler 
(1978) 114-15, 128 n.15, and below, n.49. On the names in Odes 3.7 Gruner 
(1920: 3-4, 20-1, 44, 49) offers basic facts but scant illumination for the poem. 

36 On Horace’s possible inventiveness over nomenclature (including Glycera and 
Mystes), see F. Jones (1986). On the ramifications of the name Mystes, see most 
recently Davis (1991) 54-60. 
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ὦ Horace, like most ancient writers, observes the distinction. He has 
the hundred-hander at Odes 2.17.14 and 3.4.69 with first syllable short; 
and he has two ‘real’ persons called Gyges (Odes 2.5.20; 3.7.5) with first 
syllable long, and hence named after the king of Lydia.’* 

But there is also ancient evidence that the distinction between the two 
names was not always observed. Alexander Aectolus API. 172 = Gow-Page 
1 (1965: 1. 10) ends an epigram with the pentameter θῆκαν Δασκύλεω 
μείζονα καὶ Γύγεω. We must either rewrite and/or reorder this line 
radically,” or admit that on this occasion king Gyges has short first 
syllable. There is more: although Herodian’s doctrine distinguishes the two 
names, it shows a general ancient consciousness that the king and the 
hundred-hander were homographs. Hence any reference to one must in- 
stantly have brought the other to mind.” A discussion of ‘Gyges’ jin the 
scholia to Nicander confirms the close association between the two names, 
and it perhaps reveals more: παραὶ Γύγαό te’ ἤτοι Γύγου τοῦ βασιλέως 
σῆμα ... ἤ τὴν Γυγαίαν λίμνην λέγει ἀπὸ Γύγου τοῦ ἑκατογχείρου (Σ 
Nicander, Theriaca 633 Schneider). The indifference shown here about 
whether Γυγαία λίμνη derives from the name of the king or from that of the 
hundred-hander may suggest that the quantity of ‘Gyges’ was more widely 
disregarded in antiquity. Hence Alexander Aetolus’ use of the short first 
syllable for the king (above) was perhaps not as much of an aberration as 
Gow-Page thought (1965: ii. 28 ad loc.). The suspicion that the distinction 
of quantity would not in isolation have discriminated adequately for all 
readers may be strengthened by the ways in which Horace introduces his 
various Gygeses. When the hundred-hander Gyges appears (Odes 2.17.14 
and 3.4.69), Horace, as well as observing the distinction of quantity, adds a 
further clue: centimanus. Similarly, the ‘real’ Gygeses (with long first 
syllable) named after the king are distinguished both from the king and 
from the hundred-hander by Cnidius at Odes 2.5.20 and by constantis 
iuuenem fide at Odes 3.7.4. A last point: ancient disregard of quantity in 


37 (ἢ also Herodian 2.639.6 Lenz, and the passages of Alexander Aetolus and of the 
Nicander scholia quoted below. All were already utilized by M.L. West (1966) on 
Hes. Theog. 149 Γύγης. 

38 The manuscripts read gigas, not Gyges, at Odes 2.17.14 and 3.4.69. Nisbet and 
Hubbard (1978) 279, on Odes 2.17.14 Gyges, point out that, while gigas could be 
defended, Muretus’ Gyges ‘is very plausible’; cf. esp. their remark on the 
particular susceptibility to corruption of Gyges “because of the unfamiliar 
scansion’. See further Booth (1991) 101, on Ov. Am. 2.1.12. 

39 Cf. Gow and Page (1965) ii.28 on past attempts to regularize the quantity by 
rewriting line 6. None is persuasive, and it is equally illicit to substitute Candaules 
for Daskylos(es). 

40 A similar and confirmatory mythical linkage is discussed by Geymonat (1978-9) 
372 and n.4. 
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puns and etymologies speaks in favour of a general primacy of letters over 
quantities.* 

The advantage of associating the Gyges of Odes 3.7 with the hundred- 
hander Gyges is that Asterie too is a Titan name. The hundred-handers 
were the children of Earth and Ouranos: 

ἄλλοι δ᾽ αὖ Γαίης te καὶ Οὐρανοῦ ἐξεγένοντο 

τρεῖς παῖδες μεγάλοι <Te> καὶ ὄβριμοι, οὐκ ὀνομαστοί, 

Κόττος τε Βριάρεώς τε Γύγης θ᾽, ὑπερήφανα τέκνα. 

τῶν ἑκατὸν μὲν χεῖρες ἀπ᾿ ὥμων ἀίσσοντο, 

ἄπλαστοι, κεφαλαὶ δὲ ἑκάστῳ πεντήκοντα 

ἐξ ὥμων ἐπέφυκον ἐπὶ στιβαροῖσι μέλεσσιν: 

ἰσχὺς δ᾽ ἄπλητος κρατερὴ μεγάλῳ ἐπὶ εἴδει. (Hesiod, Theogony 147-53) 
They were confined in Tartarus by Kronos, and brought out of confinement 
by Zeus to help him fight the other Titans. They turned the tide of battle in 
favour of the gods (Hesiod, Theogony 617-819). Now one of the several 
mythical Asteries also features in the Theogony — the daughter of Koios 
and Phoebe, sister of Leto and mother (by Perses) of Hecate (cf. RE s.v. 
Asteria 6): 

|Boißn δ᾽ ad Κοίου πολυήρατον ἦλθεν ἐς εὐνήν: 

κυσαμένη δἤπειτα θεὰ θεοῦ ἐν φιλότητι 

Λητὼ κυανόπεπλον ἐγείνατο, μείλιχον αἰεί, 

ἤπιον ἀνθρώποισι καὶ ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσι, 

μείλιχον ἐξ ἀρχῆς, ἀγανώτατον ἐντὸς Ὀλύμπου. 

γείνατο δ᾽ Ἀστερίην εὐώνυμον, ἥν ποτε Πέρσης 

ἠγάγετ᾽ ἐς μέγα δῶμα φίλην κεκλῆσθαι ἄκοιτιν. 

ἡ δ᾽ ὑποκυσαμένη Ἑκάτην τέκε, τὴν περὶ πάντων 

Ζεὺς Κρονίδης τίμησε. (Hesiod, Theogony 404--12} 
Some incidental points may be made here: a later variant myth recounted 
that Zeus was Hecate’s father, having cuckolded Perses (cf. M.L. West 
1966 on Theogony 409); and Zeus also features in the Pindaric (Paean 7b 
fr. 52h.43ff.) and Callimachean (Hymn 4.36-8) versions of the legend that 
Asterie fled from him, fell into the sea, and became the island of Delos. 
This emphasis on the sexual reluctance of the mythical Asterie seems 
relevant to Odes 3.7, where Horace is urging reluctance on his Asterie. 
Again, the fact that Asterie was an older name of Delos may recall, in this 
ode so taken up with elegy, the popularity of Delos-linked names for the 
mistresses of Roman elegists: Tibullus’ Delia and Propertius’ Cynthia 
called after Mt Cynthos on Delos (cf. Randall 1979). But the most 
interesting aspect of Asterie/Delos is that (as noted) she comes from the 


41 (ἢ Wölfflin (1893); Adams (1981) 200 n.3. 
42 On these matters see further M.L. West (1966) 206ff., on Hes. Theog. 139-53, 
158, and 336ff. on 617-719. 
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same mythical ambience as Gyges the ‘hundred-hander’. They are both 
Titans: in the later mythographic tradition Gyges is Titan (Hyginus, praef. 
3) and Asterie is Titani(s) filia (Hyginus 53; Lactantius Placidus on Statius, 
Thebaid 4.95). They were contemporaries, and, like Gyges, Asterie fought 
on the side of Zeus in the war against the other Titans; indeed, Asterie is 
represented in battle in the Gigantomachia upon the Altar of Pergamon, 
and her name is inscribed there.’ Our Gyges and Asterie might therefore 
be linked through the two Titans of myth. Ἶ 

What, then, of Enipeus? The only relevant mythical Enipeus is the 
Thessalian (or Elean)* river-god with whom Tyro was in love. Poseidon 
disguised himself as Enipeus to win Tyro’s favours. The myth of Tyro was 
well known in antiquity;”° and long ago Festa (1940) suggested that Ho- 
race was thinking of Poseidon disguised as Enipeus. Festa’s contribution 
was unfortunately vitiated by his final paragraphs, which indulged in 
charming fantasies about Asterie holiday-making at Paestum. But his sug- 
gestion is surely correct. Otherwise the mythical analogue makes no sense, 
since Tyro was in love with Enipeus and would not have resisted him. 
Festa went on to propose that Enipeus was a cult manifestation of Posei- 
don, and indeed “Enipeus’ is attested as a cult-title of Poseidon at Miletus 
(see Schol. Lycophron 722). Interestingly, Ovid, Metamorphoses 6.116-17 
(cf. Bömer 1969-86 ad loc.), reports that Poseidon also used the Enipeus 
guise to beget the Aleuads. This variant certainly resulted from a confusion 
in Ovid’s sources;*’ but such confusions, further expanding the activities of 
Poseidon/Enipeus, may have been more numerous. 

But there remains a hiatus — between the Titans Gyges and Asterie on 
the one hand and Enipeus/Poseidon on the other. Again, a variant myth 
may bridge it: the standard version of Asterie’s flight to become a quail or 
Delos makes Zeus the importuning god; but in another version he is 
Poseidon. This version appears only in Nonnus, but it crops up in three 


43 See RE s.v. Asteria 65 col. 1782; Simon (1975) index s.v. Asterie. 

44 A further curious link by contrast is that in the Theogony Gyges and the other 
hundred-handers are οὐκ ὀνομαστοί (148), while Asterie is εὐώνυμον (409). There 
are only two other such descriptions in the work: δυσώνυμον (171, of Ouranos) 
and οὔ τι φατειόν (310, of Cerberus). 

45 See RE s.vv. Enipeus 2, and 4; Tyro, col. 1870. On the less common variant which 
made Enipeus an Elean river-(god) see Pearson (1917) 270-1; RE s.vv. Enipeus 1 
and 5; Tyro, col. 1870. For a further reason for thinking that Horace was using the 
Thessalian version, see below. 

46 See Pearson (1917) 270ff.,; Schwartz (1960) index v, ‘Mythologie’, s.v. Enipee; 
Roscher, Myth. Lex. s.v. Tyro; RE s.v. Tyro. The last (G. Radke) is the best 
analytic account of Tyro. 

47 See Schwartz (1960) 290-1 (q.v.), who explains such variants as the result of 
‘slippage’ between pairs of mythical lists. 
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separate passages of the Dionysiaca: at 2.124-5 and 42.410, where it is 
fleeting but definite, and at 33.336-40, where it is more elaborately related: 

οὔ μξ διεπτοίησεν ἐρωμανέων Ἐνοσίχθων, 

οἷά περ Ἀστερίην φιλοπάρθενον, ἣν ἐνὶ πόντῳ 

πλαζομένην ἐδίωκε παλίνδρομον. εἰσόκεν αὐτὴν 

ἄστατον ἱππεύουσαν ἀμοιβάδι σύνδρομον αὔρῃ 

κύμασιν ἀστυφέλικτον ἐνερρίζωσεν Ἀπόλλων. 
Vian (1976) 171, on Dionysiaca 2.125, referring to Schwartz (1960) 289- 
90, rightly accepted Schwartz’s view that Nonnus’ version arose from a 
muddle within post-Hesiodic catalogues of divine lovers, the objects of 
their love, and the disguises adopted by Ithem.**® But when did this muddle 
originate? Nonnus might once have been dismissed automatically as a late 
source of dubious value; but nowadays his capacity to preserve genuine 
information about Hellenistic poetry is better recognized (cf. Hollis 1976). 
There is in fact no reason in principle why the Poseidon-Asterie variant 
should not be Hellenistic and hence have been known to Horace. But it is 
not necessary to stake an interpretation ofthe ode on this point. Although it 
would be gratifying to integrate Enipeus into the Asterie-Gyges complex, it 
is not essential to do so; and even if Enipeus can be linked with Asterie 
through the variant myth of the Dionysiaca, there remain two aberrant 
features. First, in Hesiod and elsewhere Asterie’s husband is Perses, not 
Gyges; and second (as was noted), Horace’s Chloe does not fit any dis- 
cernible mythical pattern anyhow. If we were to take her name as reflecting 
a cult-title of Demeter (see above), a tenuous link might be proposed on the 
basis that Demeter too participated in the Gigantomachia — and is 
portrayed on the Pergamon altar (see Simon 1975: index s.v. Demeter). But 
(naturally) Demeter fought on the same side as Gyges and Asterie, whereas 
Chloe in Odes 3.7 represents a threat to Gyges and Asterie; and again, if 
Horace had wanted to refer to Demeter, it is hard to see why he would have 
called her Chloe in this context.” 

A last link between Horace’s Asterie and Enipeus and the Poseidon/ 
Enipeus myth — one perhaps particularly germane to this ode so full of 
etymology (cf. below, Appendix 1) — may end this section. As noted, 
Poseidon/Enipeus’ victim in the standard myth was Tyro, not Asterie. Tyro 
got her name from her ‘whiteness’, as Sophocles stressed in his plays 


48 The description of Asterie as νῆσος ἐρήμη in the final appearance of the variant 
(Dionys. 42.410) confirms this theory, since it would more aptly refer to the nymph 
Aegina, whose liaison was with Zeus. Aen. 3.73-4 (describing Delos) sacra mari 
colitur medio gratissima tellus / Nereidum matri et Neptuno Aegaeo (with Servius 
ad loc.) cannot be pressed in this connection. 

49 Mutschler (1978) 114-15 offers an explanation to do with Gyges’ cold nights and 
his wish for the coming spring. 
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called 7yro (cf. Pearson 1917: 271, 274; RE s.v. Tyro, col. 1874). There 
some emphasis was placed on the contrast between her creamy-white skin 
and the livid bruises inflicted upon it by her, again aptly named, 
stepmother Sidero (cf. Pearson 1917: 271, 282; RE s.v. Tyro, coll. 1873-— 
4). The Augustans were well aware of all this; Tyro belonged to a 
traditional grouping of white-skinned or white-legged heroines, and |in this 
context she was for Propertius candida Tyro (2.28.51). Is it entirely an 
accident that, when etymologizing ‘Asterie’ in Odes 3.7 (see below, 
Appendix 1), Horace used the word candidi (1)? 


8. Handbooks and Further Ramifications of Myth 


The possibility that Horace made use of Nicolaus’ Historiae for Odes 3.7 
was mentioned in $5. Whatever one thinks of this notion and the argu- 
ments in its favour, there are additional indications that some mythological 
handbook(s) or other influenced the ode. Thus, the myth variant discussed 
above ($7), in which Enipeus/Poseidon pursued the Titan Asterie, can only 
derive from a muddle in a post-Hesiodic handbook list. So if Horace is 
thinking of that variant, a handbook source is indicated. Again, the 
Fabulae of ‘Hyginus’ are a later reflection of the handbooks available to 
Horace, all of which, except for parts of Nicolaus’ Fistoriae, have 
perished. The Titan Asterie is the subject of ‘Hyginus’ ch. 53, Peleus ap- 
pears in ch. 54, and ch. 57 treats Bellerophon, Proetus, and Sthenoboea. 
Details reminiscent of Odes 3.7 are lacking, but the grouping of these 
myths in ‘Hyginus’ could in itself be indicative.” 

A further set of associations between the mythical characters of Odes 
3.7 may also reflect a handbook source. Curiously, Tyro is the pivotal 
figure here too. By Poseidon/Enipeus Tyro had two sons, Pelias and 
Neleus. Pelias became the father of Akastos, husband of Hippolyte; and 
Hippolyte, who tried to allure Peleus, was none other than Tyro’s daughter 
by her husband Kretheus. The family tree is thus (cf. RE s.v. Tyro; K1.P. 
s.vv. Pelias, Peleus): 


50 Disappointingly, nothing can be made of the amusing appearance of Enipeus in 
Lucian, Dial. Mar. 13, on which see Schwartz (1960) 359-60. Similarly, the 
presence of two other dialogues (7 and 15) between Zephyros (cf. Fauonii, Odes 
3.7.2) and Notos (cf. Notis, Odes 3.7.5) is probably mere coincidence. 
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POSEIDON disguised as ENIPEUS = TYRO = KRETHEUS 
ANAXIBOIA or PHYLOMACHE = PELIAS 


AKASTOS = HIPPOLYTE - PELEUS 


This family tree may also help to explain why Horace calls |Hippolyte 
Magnessam in line 18. Nisbet (1989) 87 (q.v.) provided a part-explanation: 
Magnessam hints (paradoxically) at Hippolyte’s ‘magnetic’ attractive- 
ness,°' which however fails to win over Peleus; magnets were associated in 
antiquity with Thessalian Magnesia; and magnetic and erotic attraction 
were analogized. The adjective may also have a discriminatory function: 
the River Enipeus was claimed (cf. above, $7) both by Thessaly and by 
Elis (cf. Pearson 1917: 270-1; RE s.vv. Enipeus 1, 2, 4, and 5, Tyro col. 
1870). Magnessam would come down strongly on the Thessalian side,” 
since placing Hippolyte in Thessaly places her mother Tyro there too, and 
so, by implication, locates the River Enipeus in Thessaly. Such emphasis 
on Thessaly serves no obvious purpose in the ode besides introducing the 
notion of “magnetism’ — and Hippolyte failed. So the epithet (like the 
dispute which it resolved) may be the legacy of a handbook. ᾿ 

There are further, more elusive, indications that Odes 3.7 draws on a 
handbook or handbooks of myth. Consider the following: 


(1) Bellerophon had a daughter called Laodameia, and one of the 
daughters of Akastos and Hippolyte was also called Laodameia; cf. 
Kl.P. s.v. Laodameia 1, 2. 

(2) The Titan Asterie is the wife of the river-god Hydaspes at Nonnus, 
Dionysiaca 23.236-7, although elsewhere in Nonnus, i.e. at 17.282 
and 26.353, his wife is Astris. 

(3) Bellerophon according to one report had an Asterie, daughter of 
Hydeas or Hydeos, as his wife. By her he became the father of 
Hydissos; cf. RE s.v. Asterie 11. 


51 Cf. also Macarius 4.54 Ἡρακλεία λίθος: πρὸς τοὺς ἑαυτοῖς τι ἐπαγομένους, 
παρόσον καὶ ἡ λίθος ἐπισπᾶται τὸν σιδήρον; the definition of Μαγνῆτις λίθος at 
Macarius 5.79; and the notes at Leutsch and Schneidewin (1839) ii. 172. 

52 Ps.-Acro’s suggestion that Magnessam differentiates Hippolyte from the hom- 
onymous Amazon, whether right or wrong, suggests a discriminatory function. Cf. 
the patronymic Jasidos at Prop. 1.1.10, which places Atalanta in Arcadia, not 
Boeotia. 

53 The reference of PMG 1025 (Adesp.) Πελίου te Mäyvnocav κόραν (cf. Pfeiffer 
1949-53: i. 457 on fr. 708) is obscure: Hippolyte? a daughter of Acastus? a 
daughter of Peleus? 
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(4) Poseidon is frequently said to have been the father of Bellerophon; cf. 
Roscher, Myth. Lex. s.v. Bellerophon, col. 758; RE s.v. Bellerophon, 
col. 242; Schwartz (1960) 569. 


All one can say about these variants is that they are suggestive. One might 
have hoped to say more about the version of the Peleus |story in 
[Apollodorus], Bibliotheca 3.13.3. Here the would-be adulterous wife of 
Akastos is Astydameia, not Hippolyte. She sends a message to Peleus’ 
wife claiming that he intends to marry Sterope, daughter of Akastos. 
Peleus’ wife hangs herself; then, later, Astydameia falsely accuses Peleus. 
This tale shares with Odes 3.7 the message (or messenger) motif. But in 
fact it does not illuminate Chloe’s nuntius since the contexts in which the 
two messages/messengers appear are so different. But the very appearance 
of the motif in Apollodorus underlines the inappropriateness of certain 
naturalistic questions sometimes posed about Odes 3.7, e.g. ‘How does 
Horace know what is going on in Oricos?’, or ‘Might Asterie have heard 
something about Chloe?’ 

Whatever uncertainties prevail over the role of mythographic hand- 
books in Odes 3.7, the essential message of the ode’s myths is clear. They 
all relate to marriage and to attempted adultery, and they all imply that 
adultery is no light matter. Horace’s Gyges reflects on one level the king of 
Lydia; the would-be adulterous behaviour of Candaules’ wife led to the 
death of Candaules. Bellerophon escaped death; but he did not omit to 
return and take vengeance on his false accuser (cf. Roscher, Myth. Lex. s.v. 
Bellerophon, col. 772). Peleus lost his own wife as a result of the attempt 
on him; he later avenged himself by killing the wife of Akastos (cf. Κι. 
s.v. Peleus, col. 597). Tyro, the victim of Poseidon’s impersonation of Eni- 
peus, encountered a great deal of suffering and misery, as did her children, 
before accounts were settled in that legend (cf. RE s.v. Tyro, coll. 1872-3). 
Even the virtuous Titan Asterie had to endure much in her flight from 
attempted rape. 


9. The Import ofthe Ode 


In this paper view (3) of Odes 3.7 has been espoused — Gyges and Asterie 
are married. The ode, then, resumes in less formal terms the censure of 
female adultery expressed formally in the ‘Roman Odes’ and most vividly 
in the central four stanzas of the immediately preceding ode (3.6.17-32). 
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That has been understood by others;”' what seems to have escaped notice is 
that |Odes 3.7 also continues another theme of the ‘Roman Odes’. The 
secure core of the myth of the Titans Gyges and Asterie is that they both 
fought on the side of Zeus in the Gigantomachy. The ‘Roman Odes’ also 
treat largely of Gigantomachy: indeed, the picture of Jupiter as king of 
kings and lord of the universe at the beginning of book 3, right after the 
stanza which introduces the entire group of odes, is of Jouis / clari Gi- 
ganteo triumpho (Odes 3.1.6-7). Then again, Odes 3.4 devotes ten stanzas 
(42-80), in which the hundred-hander Gyges is also named (69), to the 
battle of the gods and Giants. The significance of Gigantomachy for the 
politics, the self-image, and the political and moral aspirations of the 
Augustan regime is now well understood (cf. Innes 1979; and esp. P.R. 
Hardie 1986: chs. 3-4). Among Augustan policies, the regulation of citizen 
marriage and the campaign against (female) citizen adultery were pro- 
minent, and they were accorded by Augustus a recurrent importance which 
seems disproportionate to us until their sociological and cultural motiva- 
tions are grasped. Odes 3.7, which prohibits adultery and which by impli- 
cation associates the married couple Gyges and Asterie with the allies of 
Jupiter in his war against the forces of chaos and disharmony, is more than 
a relaxation of tension. In its continued concern for public morality it is the 
seventh ‘Roman Ode’. 

And yet Odes 3.7 also reintroduces the private voice of Horace, and 
heralds a definite change of mood. It cannot be an accident that, only two 
odes later (3.9), Horace is rejoicing in the fickleness of his love, and only 
three odes later (3.10) he is portraying himself as a frozen and unsuccessful 
komast at the door of a Lyce (suggesting /upa = meretrix?) with multiple 
would-be lovers (14). Both these odes come from the world of erotic Iyric, 


54 1.6. the adherents of view (3). The general principle that Horatian ‘personal’ odes 
often make ethical pronouncements was re-enunciated by Bradshaw (1978: esp. 
176) with regard (among other odes) to Odes 3.7. 

55 At first sight Horace appears to be drawing for centimanus Gyges at Odes 3.4.69 
not on the Hesiodic account but on another in which Gyges was the opponent 
rather than the ally, of Zeus. However, Gyges might instead illustrate the preceding 
sententia: uim temperatam di quoque prouehunt / in maius; idem odere uiris / 
omne nefas animo mouentis (Odes 3.4.66-8), and hence be on the side of the gods 
here too. With prouehunt compare the Hesiodic account, which emphasizes that 
the hundred-handers were brought out of Tartarus by Zeus to function as his allies 
(Theog. 669). Re the similar problem with the hundred-hander Aegaeon (= Bria- 
reus), who appears as an enemy of Jupiter at Virg. Aen. 10.565ff., see P. R. Hardie 
(1986) 154-6; Schlunk (1984) 226-9 has suggested an allegorical solution based 
on the notion that Aegaeon is “an impassive and objective force of nature whose 
function is order, not chaos, and is a symbol of balance in the universe’ (228). 
Such allegorical considerations might help further with the exegesis of Gyges’ role 
in Odes 3.4. 
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and they are Jadmittedly far removed in feel from the anti-elegiac Odes 3.7. 
Specifically, in Odes 3.10 the circumstances of the woman, her uir (15- 
16), and Horace’s involvement with her are much vaguer than those which 
surround the characters of Odes 3.7. But some movement away from the 
public voice of Odes 3.1-6 has definitely begun in Odes 3.7. Of course the 
contrast between the opening odes of book 3 and those which follow can- 
not mean that in Odes 3.9 and 3.10 Horace was trying to undermine the 
Augustan programme of public morality which he had upheld in Odes 3.1-- 
7. Similarly, it is impossible to read the ‘Roman Odes’ sensibly as in- 
sincere; and Odes 3.7 continues in one dimension to preach their message 
— effectively, as is shown by Propertius’ attempts to redress the balance 
and defend elegy in 3.12 and 4.3.°° The contrast between the public and the 
erotic odes is literary, not political: the poet who, like Horace, aspires to be 
enrolled among the /yrici must be more than a concerned citizen like 
Alcaeus; he must also be a flighty lover constantly changing the objects of 
his affection, in the manner of Sappho, Anacreon, and of Alcaeus himself. 
There is neither irony nor hypocrisy in this collocation: after all, the Iyric 
poet is not married, and neither are his mistresses. Indeed, Horace could be 
making the point that the Augustan moral programme will not stop people 
enjoying themselves provided they do so within acceptable limits. 

Horace, then, shows his most public of faces in Odes 3.1-6: four odes 
later, in 3.10, his most private face is revealed. Odes 3.7, which combines 
public and private in its underpinning of marriage, and Odes 3.8, with its 
similar though different admixture (a bow to the Matronalia, 1ff., which 
renews the theme of marriage, Horace’s private σωτηρία, 6-14, and 
Maecenas’ public ciuilis curas, 16ff.), deftly manage the transition from 
one sphere to the other. 


|Appendix 1: ‘Etymologies’ in Odes 3.7 


Like much Augustan poetry, Odes 3.7 shows interest in ancient pseudo- 
etymology. This appendix assembles its “etymologies’. 


1. As was mentioned (above, 84). line 1 etymologizes ‘Asterie’ in candidi 
or, with Diomedes’ reading, candida, presumably understood by him as a 
vocative in agreement with Asterie describing her future joy at the return of 


56 I am not implying that Propertius was necessarily entirely serious in these 
attempts. However, the later poetic careers of Propertius (and perhaps more 
significantly of Ovid) may show that, as time advanced, elegy was under growing 
pressure to make its own, positive contributions to the ‘moral’ programme of an 
increasingly directive society. 
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Gyges. Etymologies of ‘Asterie’ are traditional. Pindar fr. 33c.4-6 relates 
that mortals call Delos by that name, while the gods call it τηλέφαντον 
κυανέας χθονὸς ἄστρον; and Callimachus, Aymn 4.36-8 tells Asterie/ 
Delos that she got her name because she leapt from heaven ‘like a star’: ... 
οὔνομα δ᾽ ἦν τοι] Ἀστερίη τὸ παλαιόν, ἐπεὶ βαθὺν ἥλαο τάφρον 
οὐρανόθεν φεύγουσα Διὸς γάμον ἀστέρι ἴση. Latin “etymological’ texts 
link two cognate words denoting a gem both with ‘stars’ and with 
candicans/candida (cf. Maltby 1991 s.vv.): 

asteria. Pliny, Natural History 37.131: “asteria ... contraria 5011 regerit candicantes 

radios in modum stellae, unde nomen inuenit.’ 

asterites. Isidore, Origines 16.10.3: ‘asterites candida est, inclusam lucem con- 

tinens ueluti stellam intus ambulantem, redditque solis candicantes radios; unde et 

nomen inuenit.’ 
None of this implies that Diomedes’ reading is correct; but he too clearly 
thought that candidus was etymologizing “Asterie’. Odes 3.15.6°s stellis ... 
candidis confirms that he was right. Stellar etymologies (cf. also above, 84, 
on Alcman’s Astymelousa) are one of the Iyric-inspired strands in this ode. 


2. The ‘derivation’ of elegia is alluded to in fles (1), in Gyges’ tears (8), 
in Chloe’s sighs (10 suspirare, pointing to (e)heu), and Enipeus’ querula 
tibia (30) (cf. Nisbet and Hubbard 1970 on Odes 1.33.2, miserabiles; 
Maltby 1991 s.vv. elegeus and cognates). This etymology further confirms 
the ode’s interactions with elegy. 


3. Notus (5) is implicitly derived from votig = umor in lacrimis (8) (cf. 
Maltby 1991 s.v. notus). 


4. Proetus is linked in the Greek etymological tradition with impulsive- 
ness: ὁ δὲ Προῖτος τῇ ἐτυμολογίᾳ προϊτητικός ... Kai ὁρμητίας ἀπὸ τοῦ 
προϊέναι (Eustathius δά 7/. 6.157, II 269 lines 8-9). Horace wittily alludes 
per contrariam to this etymology in impulerit (14), where Proetus is 
“ımpelled’. 

5. A more elusive etymological interest in the Fauonii which will restore 
Gyges to Asterie at the beginning of spring (1-2) may be indicated by the 
ancient definitions which Maltby assembles (1991 s.vv. fauonius 1 and 2, 
q.v.). These connect this wind with spring and generation. 


|Appendix 2: Penelope in Odes 3.7? 
Harrison (1988) proposed that Odes 3.7 should be seen in terms of 


Homer’s Odyssey, with Penelope as Asterie, Odysseus as Gyges, and the 
suitors as Enipeus. Horace and his readers were, of course, familiar with 
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the Odyssey and, ifthese analogies had been suggested to them, they would 
in some measure have recognized them as appropriate. Indeed, their 
aptness to Odes 3.7 is confirmed by Horace’s own reference to Penelope in 
Odes 3.10. Like Odes 3.7, Odes 3.10 is a komos, and in it Horace is the 
failed komast of a ‘Lyce’ to whom he says non te Penelopen difficilem 
procis / Tyrrhenus genuit parens (11-12); see also above, $$2 and 9. But, 
for all that, I am not convinced by this proposal, which is, however, too im- 
portant to be passed over without brief rebuttal. My reasons for scepticism 
are as follows. 


l. The analogies are remote: one suitor (Enipeus) = many suitors; a defi- 
nite (Bithynia to Rome) and time-limited (retuming next spring) voyage 
for Gyges = an indefinite and unlimited voyage for Odysseus; a single 
hospita, Chloe, for Gyges = several hospitae (Circe, Calypso, Nausicaa) 
for Odysseus. In the case of the crucial central figure Asterie, the analogy 
with Penelope is disturbingly slight. Penelope is a middle-aged woman 
with a grown-up son, who determinedly schemes to frustrate her suitors’ 
wishes and who needs no Horace to advise her to do so. Asterie is a young 
woman, presumably without children, and she may be a new bride. Far 
from being determined to refuse Enipeus, she is clearly at risk of being 
seduced by him and greatly needs Horace’s counsel against this. 


2. Ofthe two underlying story-types in the ode, the first, the temptation 
of a male ‘guest’ by his ‘hostess’ (often involving the ‘Potiphar’s wife’ 
motif — cf. Thompson 1958: K 2111) is commonplace. In classical mytho- 
logy Bellerophon, Peleus, Jason, Hippolytus, and Aeneas instantly come to 
mind. The second story-type is the attempted (and often successful) se- 
duction of a wife during her husband’s absence; here one thinks of ancient 
examples like Clytemnestra and Aegistheus and Helen and Paris, as well as 
the Enipeus/Poseidon-Kretheus-Tyro quadrangle.”’ These are successful 
seductions, as are the cases covered by Thompson (1958) K 1310-25: 
‘seduction by disguise of substitution’, an overlapping type alluded to in 
Odes 3.7 through the name Enipeus. But women who resist seduction are 
not uncommon in antiquity either. As well as Penelope (1.81-96), the 
Heroides include three others: Oenone (5.133-8), who tells Paris how she 
holds out against the advances of Satyrs and Faunus; Hermione (8), who 
|recounts her enforced and resisted possession by Pyrrhus; and Cydippe 
(21.189-202), who explains to Acontius how she repels the more innocent 
advances of the fiance her father has chosen for her. Two other Heroides 
hint more fleetingly at similar themes: 7.123-4 (Dido) and 15.15-20 


57 On the question whether or not her affair with Poseidon/Enipeus preceded her 
marriage to Kretheus see RE s.v. Tyro, cols. 1870-1. 
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(Sappho). In view, then, of the commonplace nature of such story-types, 
limiting the mythico-literary influence upon Odes 3.7 to the Odyssey seems 
unnecessarily reductionist. 


3. The only very specific link adduced by Harrison (1988) between the 
Odyssey and Odes 3.7 involves /carus/lcaria (21) — the island — and 
"Ixapog/Ixäpıog — Penelope’s father. There are two arguments against it, 
which may or may not cohere; either of them, however, is enough in itself 
to challenge seriously a connection with the Odyssey. First, Horace himself 
also refers to the island Icarus in his description of the merchant at Odes 
1.1.15-17 (on which see above, 83): 

luctantem Icariis fluctibus Africum 

mercator metuens otium et oppidi 

laudat rura sui: mox reficit rates ... 
This suggests that Icarus featured in early Greek Iyrie descriptions of 
voyaging traders and reached Horace through them. ® Second, Harrison 
(1988: 191 n.28) reports that Adrian Hollis paralleled Horace’s /cari from 
Callimachus, Aetia fr. 23.2-3 Pf.: ὡς ἁλὸς ἦχον ἀκούει) Σ]ελλὸς ἐνὶ 
Τμαρίοις οὔρεσιν Ἰκαρίης, also in a context of ‘paying no heed’. This 
again points to a common source for Horace and Callimachus in an early 
Greek text, possibly involving a proverb. 


4. Odes 3.7 has its full share of myth anyhow: it has characters called 
Asterie, Gyges, Enipeus, and Chloe (three of whom have mythical 
dimensions) and it refers to other myths about Bellerophon and Peleus. But 
the ode says nothing at all about the Odyssey or about any character or 
incident in the Odyssey. It is therefore quite unnecessary to drag Penelope 
and the Odyssey into Odes 3.7. 


5. How, then, can the presence of Penelope in two related contexts be 
explained — i.e. in Odes 3.10, also a komos, and in Propertius 3.12, which 
is indebted to Odes 3.72 Horace’s reference to Penelope at Odes 3.10.11 
has two confluent explanations: she became an erotic exemplum (cf. 
Harrison 1988: 187-8 and n.11), and she turned into a proverb.’” The latter 
fact explains her presence in Odes 3.10 most economically, since in 
ancient literature mythical and historical resonances |disappear once 


58 Nisbet and Hubbard (1970) 10, on Odes 1.1.15, refer to Hom. 1]. 2.144ff., and say 
that the ‘the picture is Homeric’; on Odes 1.1.16 they speak of Horace’s remarks 
about the trader as derived from popular philosophy. None of this is inconsistent 
with Icarus having featured in early lyric too. 

59 Cf. Otto (1890) s.v. Penelope 1, who cites, inter alia, Od. 3.10.11; Häussler (1968) 
200, 243. 
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proverbial status has been achieved.° As for Propertius 3.12, the explicit 
Odyssey analogy there is not a recognition of Odyssey influence upon Odes 
3.7 but an independently conceived means of heroizing the journeyings of 
Propertius’ cousin Postumus. Manifestly, Gyges is no Odysseus-type hero 
in Odes 3.7: his voyage follows a standard trade-route. 


6. Of the other more detailed points of resemblance between Odes 3.7 
and the Odyssey claimed by Harrison (1988), most are commonplaces of 
erotic situations (or just commonplaces) which could only support a thesis 
otherwise acceptable. One — an equivalence between Athene as comforter 
of Penelope and Horace as comforter of Asterie — is strained. Harrison 
further argued correctly that Penelope became an erotic exemplum (see 
above), and he suggested interestingly that Anacreon may have treated 
themes from the Odyssey in amatory terms. This last possibility could 
easily be the origin of some apparent, but non-significant, similarities 
between Horace and Homer. 


60 (ἢ e.g. Call. 11 Gow-Page (= AP 5.6), where the (by then proverbial) alleged 
response of the Delphic oracle to the Megarians has only one point of connection 
with the situation of the abandoned girl — she is now of no account in the eyes of 
her former lover. All other aspects of the supposed historical event are irrelevant. 
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Splendide Mendax: Horace Odes 3.11] 


Studies of Horace’s imitation of Greek Iyric in his Odes have tended to 
concentrate on particular supposed echoes. Given that the surviving Greek 
texts are few and fragmentary, this method is bound often to lead to 
dubious and unsatisfactory results. A broader approach directed at the 
syntax, structure, and myths of the Odes produces, in my view, a clearer 
understanding of how Horace hoped to enter the canon of lyric poets (Odes 
1.1.35f.). This paper expounds Odes 3.11 exempli gratia as a serious 
Horatian attempt to write the Latin equivalent of an early Greek Iyric. It 
shows some of the ways in which Horace has concentrated the charac- 
teristics he observed in his predecessors and composed an ode which is a 
close-knit complex of Greek Iyric linguistic and conceptual mannerisms. 


I. Syntax and Structure 


Some elements of lyric imitation in the ode are well known (cf. Kiessling- 
Heinze and Williams ad loc.). One is the comparison of a beautiful young 
person who resists love to an animal (9ff. Cf. Nisbet-Hubbard on Odes 
1.23). Others are hymnic style elements also found in early Iyric hymns 
such as the vocative address to Mercury;” nam = γάρ (1) introducing the 
reasons why the god is the appropriate addressee; du-stil (1, 3, 13, 15); the 
god’s powers (13ff.); the requests (7f., 25). But many more can be added. 
Stanza two declares that the Iyre was formerly (olim) mute and un- 
honoured, but now (nunc), as a musical instrument, is welcome to the rich 


Greece and Rome 22 (1975) 129-39 

ΙΑ version of this paper was delivered at the A.G.M. of the Classical Association at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne in April 1974. 1 am very much indebted to Mr. 1.6. Howie, 
Mr. C.W. Macleod, Professor R.G.M. Nisbet, and Professor David West for their 
advice on this paper and for the valuable additional material they contributed to it. 
Naturally their assent to all its conclusions should not be assumed. 

2  Apparently a standard opening of short hymns. Cf. e.g. Hymn. Hom. 8, 21, 24, 29; 
Alc. 45 (LP); Terpander 698; Ariphron 813; Aristot. 842; Anon. 884, 1019 (PMG). 
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at their tables and to the gods in their temples. Such contrasts between past 
and present, expressed by πρίν and νῦν or in analogous ways are of course 
found frequently in many areas of Greek literature. But they occur pro- 
minently in lyric” and this fact has diagnostic significance when taken in 
conjunction with Horace’s professed aims.* Such contrasts occur regularly 
in Greek Iyric at the beginning of a poem (see the poems cited in note 3 for 
some examples). So in Odes 3.11 Horace is imitating their use as part ofa 
standard introductory formula. Moreover in one Pindaric parallel, where 
the restoration of νῦν is virtually certain, an analogous conceptual pattern 
and literary note appears: 
Πρὶν μὲν ἕρπε σχοινοτένειά τ᾽ ἀοιδὰ 
διθυράμβων 
[καὶ τὸ σὰν κίβδηλον ἀνθρώ- 
ποισιν ἀπὸ στομάτων, 
διαπέπ [τ]α[νται δὲ νῦν ἱροῖς] πύλαι κύ- 
κλοισι νέαι: [ Dithyramb 2.1ff. 
Here the dithyramb’s past unhappy condition is contrasted with its present 
happier state. In the Horatian Iyric the Iyre has a similar change of fortune. 
There is no question of direct imitation of Dithyramb 2. Such contrasts 
were clearly used to make points about various types of poetry in Greek 
lyric.” It seems to be a stock ingredient of descriptions of the Iyre from the 
Homeric Hymn to Hermes onwards to contrast the dead and living 
tortoise;° and the past/present distinction is also found in accounts of the 
musical history of the Iyre in Ion of Chios fr. 32 (West) and Timotheus 
791.221ff. (PMG). 

Another Iyric feature of Odes 3.11 is its use of relatives. Stanza 3, de- 
scribing Lyde, the girl for whom the ode is ostensibly written, is introduced 
by quae, placed prominently right at its beginning. Again stanzas ὃ and 1] 
begin with relatives. Horace is imitating Greek lyric use of the relative to 
begin a stanza.’ The relative at line 29, as well as beginning a stanza, intro- 


3  E.g. npiv/vöv Pind. Pyrh. 11.38ff.; Dith. 2.11; Anacr. 388 (PMG); Arch. 88.3D. 
Others: e.g. Pind. Ol. 9.1ff., 48 f ; Pyrh. 1.16ff., Isth. 2.1ff., 8.65a ΓΕ; Parth. 
2.31ff.; Sapph. 1.5ff.; 96.1ff. (LP). ΟΕ Mimn. 3D.; Simon. 90D. 

4 Other examples in the Odes are 1.14.18£.; 1.16.22f., 1.34.1ff.; 3.9.1£f., 3.26. 1ff.; 
4.4.5ff. 

5  Cf.e.g. Pind. Ol. 9.1ff., 48£.; Pyth. 11.38ff.; Isth. 2.1ff.; Parth. 2.31ff. 

6  Cf. Kiessling-Heinze, ad loc.; Nisbet-Hubbard on Od. 1.32.13f.; and for some late 
material E.K. Borthwick, Music and Letters 51 (1970), 373ff. The observations on 
the description and history of the Iyre I owe to Dr. Borthwick. 

7 Ἐ. Alc. 34.5 (LP); Bacch. 5.71, 111; 11.43; and in Pind. Ol. alone 2.81; 5.4; 6.29; 
8.67; 13.63. 
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duces the myth, another Greek Iyric practice.’ The particular pattern found 
here — a pre-myth relative at line 9 followed by the myth-introducing 
relative of line 29 — is itself paralleled in some Greek epinicia. 

In stanza 4 there are some minor lyric imitations. First, the asyndetic zu 
potes is influenced by the explanatory or amplificatory use of asyndeton in 
Greek lyric.' Horace is resuming his explanation of why Mercury and the 
lyre can help him after the intervening prayer (7ff.). Second, the use of que 
in line 13 appended to a word common to the joined members — figres co- 
mitesque siluas — a recurrent device in Horace’s Odes, imitates the Greek 
use of double te enclosing words one of which applies to both the members 
it joins.!! Third, there is further amplificatory asyndeton in line 15 com- 
bined with polyptoton.'? 

Stanza 5, the description of Cerberus, has been regarded by some 
scholars as an interpolation. The arguments of Williams and Syndikus are, 
in my view, compelling in favour of its genuineness. But because of recent 
dissent'* I add here arguments based on the Iyric imitation the stanza con- 
tains. First, it begins with a one-word proper name enjambment from the 
previous stanza. Such one- or two-word enjambments are common in 
Greek lyric.'* Second, the appended concessive clause following Cerberus 
(cf. Odes 2.19.25ff.) also imitates Greek Iyric practice.” At Pindar Nemean 
6.6f. the concessive clause runs on, as here, to the end of the stanza. Third, 
the clause shows the characteristic etymological interest of early Greek 
poetry, where a name frequently |has an appended explanatory ety- 
mology.'‘ Here spiritus taeter and sanies (19) allude to the etymology 
Κέρβερος = κρεοβόρος (cf. RE s.v. Kerberos, 277). Finally eius atque, far 


8 E.g. Alc. 34.5; 308.2 (b), 2 (LP); Sapph. 17.3 (LP); Bacch. 11.43; and in Pind. Ol. 
alone 1.25; 3.13; 6.29; 8.31; 10.24. 

E.g. Bacch. 9.40, 43; Pind. Οἱ. 1.12, 25; 2.8, 23; Nem. 3.23, 34. 

10 C£.R.W.B. Burton, Pindar’s Pythian Odes (Oxford, 1962), 56 (for a similar case 
of explanatory asyndeton which also resumes a list), 141, 188. 

11 Cf. e.g. Alcm. 1.6, 76 (PMG); Bacch. 10.34; and in Pind. Ol. alone 3.18; 5.11; 
6.42; 7.43, 83. In Horace cf. e.g. Od. 2.12.6; 2.19.28; 3.1.12. 

12 (ἢ e.g. Arch. 70D.; Anacr. 359 (PMG); Sapph. 1.15ff. (LP); M.L. West, Hesiod 
Theogony (Oxford, 1966), 76; R. Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship 
(Oxford, 1968), 12ff. 

13 T. Oksala, Religion und Mythologie bei Horaz (Helsinki, 1973), 169 η.1. (But not 
taking account of H.-P. Syndikus, Die Lyrik des Horaz (Darmstadt, 1972-73), II, 
147ff.). 

14 (ἢ e.g. Alc. 42.9; 129.9 (LP); Pind. Ol. 10.34, 55; Pyth. 5.23, 85; 9.17; 12.17; Isth. 
6.35. 

15 (ἢ also Pyth. 4.140 (ὅμως); Nem. 3.80 (περ enjambed); Theogn. 1.1060 (καίπερ). 

16 SeeM.L. West, op. cit., index s.v. “etymologising’; R. Pfeiffer, op. cit., index s.v. 
‘etymology’, and cf. e.g. Alcm. 3 fr. 3.73f. (PMG); Pind. Ol. 6.44ff., Bacch. 6.1f. 
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from being prosaic, is another Iyric imitation. In Greek Iyric a line not 
ending a stanza may terminate with short, insignificant words. These are 
designed to hurry the reader into the enjambment in the next line. eius 
atque may represent τέ οἱ or δέ οἱ, so used in Pindar and Bacchylides.'” 
Many Horatian lines end in an equally ‘prosaic’ way.! 

Stanza 6 begins with quin et and gives the final proof of the power of 
Mercury and the Iyre. Horace seems to use these words on occasion to 
make the final of several points. The Greek καὶ γάρ has a wider use but it 
can fulfil the same function and Horace may be thinking of it here.'” The 
following stanza (25ff.) is pivotal, uniting six stanzas of myth and six of 
reality. It begins with asyndeton of the kind found in Greek Iyric with im- 
peratives.”" Lyde is named again, partly to show that the myth directly 
applies to her and partly to imitate the double introduction of a proper 
name in Greek lyric.”' Two features imitated from Greek Iyric give added 
urgency and verisimilitude to Horace’s myth. The first is the parenthesis in 
the form of a rhetorical question introduced by nam quid = τί γάρ. in line 
30. The second is the repetition of impiae (30, 31), surge (37, 38), and i 
(49, 50), the first two at line-beginnings. Close or exact parallels in posi- 
tion are frequent in Greek Iyric repetitions.” 

Finally, two major features of imitation can be seen throughout Odes 
3.11. The first is a technique found universally in early Greek Iyric: 
frequent abrupt changes of syntactical subject, at lines 15ff., 21ff., 25ff., 


17 (ἢ e.g. Alc. 5.16 (ἔμοι τότα); 58.5 (οὐδέ τοι), 25 (ταῦτά μοι) (LP); Sapph. 1.15 
(«ötu), 19 (τίς σ᾽, ὦ), 27 (σὺ δ᾽ aöta); 16.3 (ἔγω δὲ κῆν᾽ ὄττῳ); 23.7 (τόδε δ᾽ 
ἴσ[θι] ταὶ σᾶι) (LP); and for δέ οὔτέ οἱ etc. e.g. Pind. Pyrth. 5.117; Nem. 1.61; 
Bacch. 17.18. 

18 E.g. non si male nunc, et olim (2.10.17); quod satis est neque (3.1.25); quod ex hac 
(4.11.18); et illi (1.35.11); minus iam (2.11.13); atque (2.10.21); and several times 
et, ut, and personal pronouns and adjectives. 

19 For quin et cf. e.g. Od. 1.10.13; 2.13.37: for kai γάρ cf. e.g. Alc. 38.5 (LP); Pind. 
01. 7.27.47, Pyth. 1.10; Bacch. 5.97. 

20 Cf£.e.g. Pind. Ol. 9.39.47, Pyth. 2.72; 4.276; 10.51. 

21 Cf£. Alc. 138 (Lyr. Gr. Sel.).16, 30; 38a.2.8 (LP); Sapph. 44.5, 7, 34; Alcm. 1.40, 
42, 80; 1.53. 57, 77, 79, 90; 3 fr. 3 col. ii. 64,73 (PMG); Pind. Pyth. 4.15, 57. 

22 For parenthesis cf. e.g. Arch. 79aD.5f.; Pind. Ol. 8.28; and see Burton, op. cit., 
index s.v. ‘parenthesis’. For parenthesis in the form of a rhetorical question cf. e.g. 
Alc. 346.1 (LP); Alcm. 1.56 (PMG); Bacch. 10.51f.; Pind. Pyth. 10.4; for ti γάρ 
introducing such cf. e.g. Bacch. frr. 12.1; 206.19, 35 

23 (ἢ e.g. Alc. 10b.1; 130.20 (LP); Alcm. fr. 7D.1; 26.2 (PMG); Simon. 543.22 
(PMG); Pratinas 708.1ff. (PMG); Sapph. 1.22£.; 16.1f. (LP); Anacr. 359.1ff. 
(PMG); Bacch. 3.15f., 39£.; Pind. Ol. 2.61f.; Pyth. 4.70f., Pae. 1.11. Cf. also 
Sapph. 5.3, 5; 115.1f. (LP). In the Odes cf. e.g. 1.2.21, 23; 1.3.25, 27; 1.5.9, 10; 
3.3.18; 3.4.3, 5. Demetrius (On Style 140) deals with repetitions as a source of 
forcefulness and Rhet. Graec. (ed. Spengel) I. 406.11 as a source of πάθος. 
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33, 45.”* The second is the constant use throughout the ode of binary 
expressions such as /oguax/grata (5) and diuitum mensis/amica templis 
(6). Such balanced phrases are characteristic of the styles of Alcaeus, 
Sappho, and Bacchylides. 

Few of the features so far mentioned are impressive in isolation. But in 
conjunction they show that Horace was careful to make the texture of his 
language unmistakably that of his Iyric predecessors. The same care is also 
shown in the ode’s structure. It belongs to a well-represented category of 
Horatian ode which is flexible but definable. The poet first addresses Mer- 
cury and the Iyre (1ff.). Then follows a mythical narrative (30ff.). Finally a 
mythical character speaks and the ode ends (37ff.). The same structure 
appears in Odes 2.7. This consists of Horace’s address to Munatius Plancus 
(1ff.), a mythical narrative about Teucer (21ff.), and a speech of Teucer 
lasting to the end of the ode (25ff.). Epode 13 presents the same pattern. In 
Odes 3.27 it is extended by having two speeches of mythical characters, 
and in Odes 3.3 by a fourth section at the very end which returns to the 
reality of |the first section. In Odes 3.5 a fourth section reverts to the 
mythical narrative. This pattern derives from Greek Iyric. There are no ex- 
tant parallels among short lyrics, which is not surprising since so few sur- 
vive complete. But some Pindaric epinicia fill the gap. Olympian 4 is 
exactly analogous to Odes 3.11 — reality (1ff.), myth (19ff.), speech of 
mythical character (24ff.). In Nemean 1 the final speech is in oratio ob- 
liqua. Nemean 10 combines the structures of Odes 3.27 and 3.5, that is, 
reality, myth, two speeches, more myth. If more short lyrics survived, 
some would doubtless show the same pattern. 

Although Iyric imitation is clear in Odes 3.11 no specific indebtedness 
can be discerned. Pindar Pythian 1 has some resemblances in subject- 
matter. It begins with an invocation of the Iyre, and the Iyre’s masters, 
Apollo and the Muses, are mentioned (1f.). The lyre’s powers are detailed 
in catalogue form: they operate in heaven (Sff., cf. Odes 3.11.5f.); on earth 
(2ff., 10ff., 13f., cf. Odes 3.11.13f.); and in the underworld (15ff., cf. Odes 
3.11.15f.). Alcaeus wrote hymns to Hermes” but we have no reason to 
think that they were erotic. Perhaps surviving fragments like Sappho fr. 1 
(LP) and Anacreon 357 (PMG), where the poet calls on a god for help with 
a love affair, are the nearest in general setting to Odes 3.11. The latter 


24 Cf£.e.g. Alc. 283 (LP); Sapph. 16 (LP); Pind. Pyrh. 4; Bacch. 19. 

25 Also 10, I1f., 13, 14, 19, 25f., 35f., 43f., 49, 50. 51{- Two minor additional 
features of lyric imitation are: the expression denoting time in the adonius (36) — 
cf. Alc. 42.12 (LP) — and the superlative in the second-last line of the stanza (47) 
— cf. Alec. 42.11; 58.15; 335.3 (LP). 

26 (ἢ Denys Page, Sappho and Alcaeus (Oxford, 1955), 252ff. 
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poem, with its prayer to Dionysus to counsel the poet’s beloved to yield to 
him, is especially close in content. But this is all we can say. 


II. Myth and Meaning 


The invocation to Mercury and the Iyre is not problematic. A few points 
may be made. Horace pleads that the pair have already helped two other 
poets, Amphion and Orpheus, the latter also a famous lover. Docilis (1) as 
well as relating syntactically to fe magistro (1) implies doctus/oo@ög/poet. 
Horace reasons that the two gods can and ought to help him too. Mercury 
is invoked as the inventor of the Iyre and as the master of speech and per- 
suasion. He also has the specific ability to persuade girls (cf. Nisbet- 
Hubbard on Odes 1.30.8). Mercury is being asked to supply the words 
while the Iyre will provide the tune. The theme is the underworld which 
Mercury as psychopomp and the Iyre as a former visitor in the hands of 
Orpheus are well qualified to treat. The great prominence given to the lyre 
serves to enhance Mercury since it is his creation and the greatest symbol 
of his power. 

In contrast with the invocation the myth does present a problem. How 
is the Danaid myth to win Lyde for Horace? The commentators are not 
helpful here. Williams believes that Horace is designedly obscuring the 
matter! 

In a transitional stanza (25-28) the poet suggests that Lyde should be told of the 

crime and punishment of the daughters of Danaus, but, as he says this, [his 

thoughts carry him on from the punishment to the enormity of the crime (and so 
the reader is — deliberately — deprived of knowing just how the poet would have 
used the story to soften Lyde).”” 
Kiessling-Heinze link the punishments of the Danaids and of the uniniti- 
ated in Hades but do not explain what this has to do with Lyde. 

It is well understood nowadays that in ancient poetry myths are not just 
ornamental additions but an integral part of the meaning. Most myths have 
variant forms. When interpreting the myth in an ancient poem it seems 
only sensible in cases where the poet does not specifically indicate which 
variant he is following to presume that he is using the variant which in the 
context of the poem as a whole seems most appropriate. There are at least 
two accounts of the wedding night of Hypermnestra and Lynceus. In one 


27 Introd. to Odes 3.11, 82f. Oksala, op. cit. 179ff., adds nothing. 
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she spared him because he restrained himself and respected her virginity.”® 
In the other he did not restrain himself but she spared him because she fell 
in love with him.”” Horace must be thinking of the second version because 
the first would not persuade Lyde to gratify him. So uirgo (35) must, as 
commentators have realized (cf. also Odes 2.8.22f.), refer to Hyper- 
mnestra’s state before her marriage and not after the wedding night. 
Horace calls her uirgo to identify her more closely with Lyde. 

There are also at least two accounts of the fate of the other Danaids. In 
one, after they murdered their first would-be husbands, they were given 
away in marriage as prizes in a race.” In the second they lived and died 
unmarried.°' Horace must have had the latter version in mind because it is 
the fact that the Danaids died virgins which links myth and reality in the 
ode and gives the myth its effectiveness as a means of persuading Lyde. 
Kiessling-Heinze are right to connect the punishment of the Danaids with 
the punishment of the uninitiated in Hades. But there is a missing link in 
their exposition. This is contained in the theory first propounded by 
Rohde,” but never to my knowledge correctly applied to Odes 3.1 1,°° that 
in antiquity unmarried people and the uninitiated were equated. Thus the 
unmarried Danaids and their punishment became models for the treatment 
of the uninitiated in Hades.”* So just as in the Middle Ages old maids led 
apes in Hell, in antiquity the virgin Danaids carried water in or into leaky 
vessels, a symbolism seen also in the Roman tale of the chaste Vestal 
Tuccia’s carrying water in a sieve (Plin. ΝΗ 28.2.3). The relevance of the 
Danaids’ story to Lyde is this: Lyde is told about women who, like her, 
have resisted love. She learns that they have been severely punished in 
Hades in a way appropriate to virgins. The Danaids and their fate are there- 


28 Cf. Ps.-Apollod. Bibl. 2.1.5; Σ Il. 4.171, Σ Pind. Nem. 10.6. The latest full 
treatment of the Danaid myth is A.F. Garvie, Aeschylus’ Supplices (Cambridge, 
1969), 163ff. 

29 Cf.e.g. & Eur. Hec. 886; Σ Aesch. PV 853; Σ Pind. Pyth. 9.112. 

30 (ἢ Ps.-Apollod. Bibl. 2.1.5 and Frazer, ad loc. 

31 Cf.e.g. £ Eur. Hec. 886 and Frazer on Pausan. 10.31.9. 

32 Psyche” (London, 1925), Append. III, pp.586ff. On this question see now Garvie, 
op. cit. 234f., and Dodds on Plato Gorg. 492 d ff. 

33 The application of J. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion 
(Cambridge, 1922), 621 is incorrect. 

34 “The sieve symbolises non-consummation’ Dodds (loc. cit.). C.D.N. Costa and 
F.W. Whittle, Mnemos. xxvi (1973), 289ff., suggest that Sen. Med. 748-9 is the 
first undoubted example of the Danaids carrying water in holed jars rather than 
into a holed container. But, as they point out, the tradition of sinners in the under- 
world carrying water in holed jars or sieves is much older, as is doubtless the 
identification of the sinners with the Danaids. 
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fore a horrible warning to Lyde of the possible consequences of continuing 
to refuse Horace’s advances. 

Of course Lyde’s conduct is nothing compared with the murders |com- 
mitted by the Danaids, just as Horace’s task is nothing in comparison with 
the epic feats of Amphion and Orpheus. But this sort of exaggeration and 
unfair innuendo is a standard literary and forensic device in antiquity.” 
Moreover Horace is deliberately aiming at an effect of patent misrepresen- 
tation. He exploits the one point of resemblance — the rejection of aman 
— to saddle Lyde with an imaginary and therefore unanswerable charge 
out of all proportion to her actions, and then to terrify her with the threat of 
the Danaids’ punishment. Horace follows this terror technique with a com- 
pletely contrasting approach. He gives a positive and pathetic account of 
the virtuous conduct of Hypermnestra, the one Danaid who accepted and 
protected her husband. Thus he presents Lyde with a distinguished 
example for her to imitate. In this connection it is particularly notable that 
line 46 has that general applicability sometimes found at the end of 
speeches in Greek Iyric poetry.” It could apply equally well to any woman 
who gratified a lover. The approach described above which combines 
threats and encouragement in that order is of course well known for its 
psychological effectiveness. 

There is also a literary-historical side to the positive presentation of 
Hypermnestra as a model of womanly and wifely virtue. Early Greek 
poetry has a strong and explicit didactic intent. From Homer on, poets’ 
usefulness to patrons lay to some extent in their function as educators who 
could impress upon the young members of noble families the accepted 
patterns of moral, social, political, and familial behaviour. The generalized 
line 46 in particular indicates that Horace’s presentation of Hypermnestra 
imitates early Greek didactic characterization of mythical persons. The 
portrayal of Lyde too derives from early Greek sources. The relationship 
which Horace has in mind for himself and Lyde seems to be something 
less than the marriage of the myth, and the Iyric poet is notoriously foot- 
loose. But the repeated emphasis on marriage in the ode (sponsos 31, face 
nuptiali 33, marito 37), and the stress on Lyde’s virginity (9ff.) which 
again refers to marriage (nuptiarum expers 11. marito 12) suggest that the 
portrait of Lyde derives from early Greek poems addressed to free-born 
virgins or young men, possibly encouraging them to marriage.’ 


35 (ἢ Auct. ad Her. 4.16.23ff. and Caplan, ad loc. 

36 Cf. e.g. Sapph. 1.26ff. (LP); Pind. ΟἹ. 1.81ff., 4.25ff.; Nem. 10.78ff., Pae. fr. 
52D.50ff.; Bacch. 3.47. 

37 1shall argue further for the existence of such works in a forthcoming treatment of 
Odes 3.12 and related odes [= Cairns (1977c)] {above, ch. 22}. 
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III. Tone and Genre 


Syndikus has recently described much of the lighter side of Odes 3.11 in 
elegant and penetrating terms.”® But it is important not to overemphasize 
this side of ancient elegy and Iyric. Horace is certainly adopting a self- 
satirizing stance in this poem — a mock-heroic presentation of his feelings 
for Lyde — in order to lighten and distance his |erotic problems. He would 
have found this technique in his Iyric predecessors, particularly in Sappho 
and Anacreon. But although the Iyric poet can smile at himself, he is not 
necessarily laughing at the subjects he treats. In Odes 3.11 the description 
of the help given by Mercury and the Iyre to Amphion and Orpheus and the 
myth of Hypermnestra and the Danaids are, in their own terms, serious. 
The humour comes in when we see how far from the moralizing and heroic 
ethos of the myths is the use to which Horace wants to put them. Ancient 
readers were clearly sophisticated enough to discern many gradations be- 
tween the serious and the humorous and to cope with them in multifarious 
combinations. In dealing with the tone of ancient poems a term like De- 
metrius’ χάρις (Comp. 155) which covers a whole range of ‘para-serious’ 
effects ranging from the funny to the macabre might be more useful than 
terms like serious and humorous. 

Some unobserved aspects of the tone of Odes 3.11 can be understood 
through a generic approach. The ode is a euktic hymn whose primary 
function is to make a prayer to a god. Stanzas 1-6, with their account of the 
god’s achievements, are a standard part of such a hymn because these gua- 
rantee the god’s ability to answer the prayer, and their recital is presumed 
to place the god in a frame of mind to do so. Lines 7f. (dic modos) and 
25ff. (audiat) make the request of the god. The narration of the myth, 
which fulfils the prayer, is an integral part ofthe hymn, since ‘reactions’ of 
this sort are common.” The situation in Odes 3.11 is not the same as we 
find in some epinicia”” where at the beginning the poet asks a god to help 
him write the poem — a pattern which goes back to the Homeric epics.”' 
Such formal requests do not make these poems euktic throughout. In Odes 
3.11, on the other hand, the euktic character is predominant throughout, 
although the resemblance to the Homeric and epinician convention offers 
another useful reminder of its rich literary background. 


38 Op. eit., II. 123ff. 

39 For this phenomenon see my Generic Composition in Greek and Roman Poetry 
(Edinburgh, 1972), 138ff. 

40 E.g. Pind. Ol. 4; Pyth. 4, 11; Nem. 3,9, 10. 

41 The whole question of ‘Speakers Employing Substitutes’ (Generic Composition, 
216f.) is a wider one than I then realized. 
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When the speech of Hypermnestra comes (37) it introduces a new ‘in- 
cluded’* genre, a diegertikon or waking-up song." There are two distinct 
types of diegertikon: in the first a choir of maidens comes to the house of a 
married couple on the morning after their marriage night and urges the 
bridegroom to wake up. Some examples of this type survive (for example, 
Sappho fr. 30 [LP]). The second type of diegertikon has the same function 
as the first — to wake a man up. But its context is completely different: in 
it an adulteress wakes up her lover before the return of her husband. A 
popular Locrian song of this kind has been preserved (PMG 853). Horace 
knew both these types of diegertikon, and the horror of Hypermnestra’s 
speech lies in its conflation of the two. Lynceus is Hypermnestra’s hus- 
band. Normally he might expect the friendly diegertikon of a band of 
maidens. He has no reason to fear |violence from anyone, least of all from 
his new relations by marriage. But here he is being wakened by his wife as 
though he was her adulterous lover. Like an adulterer he is in a situation of 
danger from which he must escape as soon as possible. To stress the para- 
dox Horace emphasizes iuueni marito (37), explicitly says unde non times 
(38f.), and then immediately goes on to explain that the danger comes from 
Lynceus’ father-in-law and sisters-in-law — a band of maidens who have 
retained their virginity only at the cost of murder. Lynceus must wake up 
and flee for his life from the very people from whom he should be able to 
expect friendship and security. 

After this grim presentation of the situation Horace lowers the tension 
at the end of the poem, moving Lyde from fear to pity and finally to hope. 
In the second-last stanza the virtuous wife may find herself punished like 
an adulteress with confinement and exile, a fate which continues the train 
of thought begun by the diegertikon. In the last stanza the pathos is en- 
hanced by a short second included genre, a propemptikon, which is out- 
lined in a few of its commonest topoi:” the imperative i (49), the winds 
(49), the favouring gods and the good omen (50), the request to remember 
the propemptic speaker (51). Horace understands very well that if he can 
move Lyde to tears his chance of success with her is far greater. 

It might be objected that the exile and chains of Hypermnestra are a 
dubious incentive to Lyde. The answer is partly that the heroic sufferings 
mentioned by Hypermnestra give her a heroic stature which might well 
make her a more attractive model for a romantic girl. But the greater part 


42 On inclusion see Generic Composition, 158ff. 

43 Cf. Generic Composition, 34£. There is some likelihood that the genre diegertikon 
played a part in earlier versions of the myth also. See Aesch. fr. 124 (Mette) and 
Garvie, op. cit. 228ff. 

44 Cf. Generic Composition, index s.v. ‘propemptikon’. 
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of the answer is that the sufferings are only in Hypermnestra’s imagination 
and that Horace means us and Lyde to conclude that in fact her story will 
have a happy ending. This Horace hints at in two ways, both connected 
with the slight alteration he makes to the propemptic topos in which the 
speaker asks the addressee to remember her. What Hypermnestra says is 
nostri memorem sepulcro / scalpe querelam (51f.). In a sense the fact that 
her story is told in this ode confirms that Lynceus did not forget her but 
passed her story on to future generations, a self-conscious literary touch on 
Horace’s part somewhat similar to what is found at Euripides, Alcestis 
439ff. There the newly dead Alcestis is assured of hymnic remembrance at 
the Karneia and at Athenian festivals in a choric ode which itself con- 
stitutes a fulfilment of the undertaking. But a more obvious implication 
comes from the mention of the tomb. In all versions of the legend Lynceus 
and Hypermnestra lived happily ever after, ruled in Argos, founded a 
dynasty, and were buried there together. Their grave was a well-known site 
of a cult in their honour (cf. RE s.v. Hypermnestra). By mentioning the 
tomb, which everyone was familiar with, Horace is |delicately implying 
this happy ending without destroying the pathos which he needs to conquer 
Lyde. 

A final aspect of the tone of Odes 3.11 can be elucidated by con- 
sidering ancient generic practice. The ‘normal’ example of a genre is bi- 
personal. It has a speaker and an addressee and no other person is truly 
involved. But sometimes third parties are involved and this feature has a 
bearing on the meaning. In most hymns the speaker is a human being or a 
chorus and the addressee a god. The human being will normally speak on 
his own behalf. But Odes 3.11 is tripersonal and involves Horace, Lyde, 
and the god(s). The latter are the addressee(s), but the relationship of 
Horace and Lyde is more difficult to specify. Horace is ostensibly speaking 
on behalf of Lyde and so may be described as a vicarious speaker of the 
sort often found in ancient poetry.” His prayer is made for Lyde not for 
himself in that he asks the gods to utter modi for her. Throughout the ode 
the pretence is maintained that it is Lyde who is in danger because of her 
conduct, that the story of the Danaids is being told for her sake, and that 
her future welfare will be fostered if she is persuaded by the moral of the 
tale. It is of course quite clear to the reader throughout that it is Horace 
who really needs help and that he will benefit if the gods answer his prayer 
and the modi persuade Lyde. The generic sophistication of the vicarious 
speaker is therefore being exploited to sharpen the irony of the whole 
situation in which Horace is impudently pretending to be doing Lyde a 
favour when in fact he is seeking her favours for himself. The irony and 


45 Cf. Generic Composition, 182ff. 
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deliberately patent moral hypocrisy is very similar to that of Anacreon in 
his analogous appeal to Dionysus. The religious setting and the generic 
device of the vicarious speaker appear here too as means of underlining the 
scepticism with which the poet expects the reader to receive the poem (357 
PMG): 


ὦναξ, ὧι δαμάλης Ἔρως 

καὶ Νύμφαι κυανώπιδες 
πορφυρῆ τ᾽ Ἀφροδίτη 
συμπαίζουσιν, ἐπιστρέφεαι 
δ᾽ ὑψηλὰς ὀρέων κορυφάς: 
γουνοῦμαί σε, σὺ δ᾽ εὐμενὴς 
ἔλθ᾽ ἡμίν, κεχαρισμένης 

δ᾽ εὐχωλῆς ἐπακούειν: 
Κλεοβούλωοι δ᾽ ἀγαθὸς γένεο 
σύμβουλος, τὸν ἐμόν γ᾽ ἔρω- 
τ᾽, ὦ Δεόνυσε, δέχεσθαι. 
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Horace Odes 3.13 and 3.23” 


Odes 3.13 


O fons Bandusiae, splendidior uitro, 
dulci digne mero non sine floribus, 
cras donaberis haedo, 
cui frons turgida cornibus 
primis et uenerem et proelia destinat; 5 
frustra: nam gelidos inficiet tibi 
rubro sanguine riuos 
lasciui suboles gregis. 
te flagrantis atrox hora Caniculae 
nescit tangere, tu frigus amabile 10 
fessis uomere tauris 
praebes et pecori uago. 
fies nobilium tu quoque fontium, 
me dicente cauis impositam ilicem 
saxis, unde loquaces 15 
lymphae desiliunt tuae. 


It is well understood that Horace’s ode to the fons Bandusiae has strong 
links with the ancient dedicatory epigram — a literary type most frequently 
exemplified in the sixth book of the Palatine Anthology." But the precise 
relationship between Odes 3.13 and the genre anathematikon, in which 
gifts are offered to gods and to men, remains to be defined. 

The ode is, I believe, as much an anathematikon as any of the epigrams 
of Anthologia Palatina, Book 6. A small sophistication employed by 
Horace has helped to obscure this fact. The offering made to the fons 


L’Antiquite classique 46 (1977) 523-43 

* This paper is the revised version of a lecture given to the Roman Society at the 
Institute of Classical Studies in November 1974. I am indebted to Mr. C.W. 
Macleod for his criticism and advice. Errors which remain are my own 
responsibility. 

Ι. Cf.e.g.G. Williams, The Third Book of Horace’s Odes, Oxford, 1969, pp.88ff. 
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Bandusiae is not, as is normal, made in the present; instead it is promised 
for |the future. Similar alterations in tense are found in many genres;” and 
Horace liked this particular device of substituting future for present be- 
cause it introduced an air of excitement and anticipation into examples of 
common genres.” It is worth noting however that anathematika employing 
the future tense may have suggested themselves to an ancient poet more 
easily than future examples of some other genres. This is because even in 
anathematika where the offering is made in the present tense, the gift can 
be accompanied by a prayer for a future blessing; and sometimes this 
prayer may lead to a promise of yet another offering to be made in the 
future, if the blessing is in fact imparted by the god.’ Such subordinate uses 
of the future in the anathematikon may have made it easier for the principal 
offering to be placed on occasion in the future. It may be for this reason 
that two Theocritean anathematika employ the future: in Ep. 1 = Antho- 
logia Palatina 6.336, the sacrificial offering of a goat is promised, not 
made: 
Τὰ ῥόδα τὰ δροσόεντα καὶ ἁ κατάπυκνος ἐκείνα 
ἕρπυλλος κεῖται ταῖς Ἑλικωνιάσιν᾽ 
ταὶ δὲ μελάμφυλλοι δάφναι τίν, Πύθιςε Παιάν, 
Δελφὶς ἐπεὶ πέτρα τοῦτό τοι ἀγλάισε᾽ 
βωμὸν δ᾽ αἱμάξει κεραὸς τράγος οὗτος ὁ μαλός, 5 
τερμίνθου τρώγων ἔσχατον ἀκρεμόνα. 
and in /dyl! 28, which involves ἃ gift to ἃ human being, not a god, but is 
none the less a member of the same genre,” Theocritus’ gift to Theugenis 
will be made in the future. Horace does however make one concession to 
the anathematic norm, the present. The final verb in the future tense which 
occurs in the ode is a ‘self-fulfilling’ future. This future is logically [ἃ 
present, because the final and principal offering which Horace makes to the 
fons is the gift of immortality. This he is conferring on it by his ode, so that 


2 _C£.F. Cairns, Generic Composition in Greek and Roman Poetry, Edinburgh, 1972, 
index s.v “formal sophistications”. 

3. ΟΡ. e.g. Odes 1.7 (epibaterion); 3.17 (genethliakon), 3.23 (anathematikon — see 
below pp.405ff.). 

4 For examples cf. Kühn, op. cit. below., pp.64f., 67{f. 

5 I have treated /dyl! 28 and anathematika to men in general in “The Distaff of 
Theugenis — Theocritus Idyll 28’ in Papers of the Liverpool Latin Seminar 1976 
(ARCA 2, 1977), pp.293ff. This paper may be consulted for further examples of 
the anathematic topoi listed below and, in combination with Kühn (op. cit.), for 
documentation of the statements made below about differences between the divine 
and human anathematikon. 

6 For such features, particularly in self-referent literary contexts, cf. W.J. Slater in 
(Ὁ 19 (1969), pp.86ff.: Nisbet-Hubbard, A Commentary on Horace Odes Book 1, 
Oxford, 1970, p.254. 
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the act of giving is simultaneous with the utterance of the ode. Having 
therefore established his variant, Horace closes the ode with a bow to the 
usual pattern. 

The future tense of the ode is accordingly no barrier to its identification 
as an anathematikon. 1 shall now list briefly the elements of this genre, so 
that, through an understanding of what is commonplace in Odes 3.13, 
Horace’s originality and his individual statement in it can be better ap- 
preciated. The page references appended to each topos are to H. Kühn, 
Topica Epigrammatum dedicatoriorum Graecorum, Diss. Breslau, 1906, 
who has collected illustrative material. Kühn has treated only anathematika 
addressed to gods, which are the kind most relevant to Odes 3.13. 


Primary Elements 
ΑΙ The donor 
A2 Therecipient 
A3 The object given 
A4 The giving of the object 


Secondary Elements (topoi) 

Bl Fuller identification of the donor by family, home town, occupation, etc. 
(pp.1ff.) 

B2 Fuller identification of the recipient by family, home town, occupation, 
etc. (pp.20ff.) 

B3 _Encomiastic description of the gift (pp.52ff.) 

B4 Modest derogation of the donor/his efforts/the value ofthe gift (pp.54f.) 

B5 The occasion of the gift (pp.55ff.) 

B6 The purpose/function of the gift (pp.43ff.) 

B7 The donor’s sentiments towards the recipient (pp.55f.) 

B8 A request to the recipient to accept the gift/be gracious (pp.67ff.) 

B9 The suitability of the gift to the recipient (pp.15ff.) 

B10 Compliments to the recipient (pp.11ff.). 


I begin with the primary elements, of which I have already treated A4 (the 
giving of the gift). As for the rest, it is clear that the donor (Al) is |Horace 
and the recipient (A2) the fons Bandusiae. The object given (A3) will be 
fourfold: 


1. Ackid (lines 3ff.). 

2. Flowers (line 2). These can be identified with certainty as offerings in the light of 
Varro’s account of the occasion of the offering — the Fontinalia:’ Fontinalia a 
Fonte, quod is dies feriae eius; ab eo tum et in Fontes coronas iaciunt et puteos 
coronant (De Lingua Latina, 6.22). 

3. Wine (line 2), because it is associated with flowers. An offering of wine may have 
had some particular appropriateness at the Fontinalia (October 13th) since the 
feast ofthe Meditrinalia (October 11th) is one connected with wine.® 


7 See below, pp.398ff. 
8 Cf.K. Latte, Römische Religionsgeschichte, Munich, 1960, pp.74ff. 
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4. The immortality conferred by the ode itself (see above). 


Horace’s method of introducing the flowers and wine is characteristic of 
his handling of generic commonplaces in Odes 3.13. Aware of his readers’ 
familiarity with the anathematikon, he deliberately brought in some of its 
elements in such a way as to leave their conceptual role unclear. Part of the 
reader’s enjoyment of the ode was derived from supplying the missing 
links. 

As for the secondary elements, Horace identifies himself (Bl) only by 
his occupation — poet (lines 14ff.), and this only in an oblique fashion. 
B2, the fuller identification of the recipient, is absent: the fons Bandusiae is 
identified in those two words only. The absence of particular topoi is not 
always significant, especially in Iyric poetry, where the need for brevity 
causes rigorous selection. But in this ode the virtual absence of BI and B2 
may be significant, because the two topoi are handled differently in the 
divine and in the human anathematikon. In anathematika to gods it is usual 
for the donor and the recipient to be further identified. But in anathematika 
to men this is less frequently the case; and when further identifications do 
occur they are less ample. The reasons for this distinction are easy to 566: a 
god with a multitude of worshippers might find difficulty in distinguishing 
individual donors; and the donor wants the correct god to hear his prayers. 
Antiquity was highly superstitious about correct identifications in divine/ 
human relationships. On the other hand, |in human donor/recipient relation- 
ships such superstition was absent; and the difficulties of identification 
were less. Few men make gifts to the wrong recipients: and few have so 
many benefactors that they cannot distinguish between them. This dis- 
tinction between divine and human anathematika is not, of course, 
absolute: examples can be found of fuller identifications, albeit brief, in 
cases of gifts between human beings.’ But the virtual suppression of BI 
and B2 in Odes 3.13, which is a divine anathematikon, is something 
different. The identification of Horace by profession only and of the fons 
Bandusiae by its locality only may be intended to convey an atmosphere of 
familiarity, informality and individuality. Horace does not need to identify 
the fons Bandusiae more fully than by locality because there is no possi- 
bility of mistake. He knows intimately this small local stream. Similarly 
Horace does not need to identify himself more fully to the fons than as 
Horace the poet. There is little possibility that the fons Bandusiae, never 
before celebrated in song and unknown to most of the world, will mistake 
Horace’s identity. As for the reader, he is being exposed to the personality 


9  E.g. Donor: A.P. 6.321, 328; 9.353 (Leonidas): 9.93 (Antipater); 16.62 (Anon.). 
Recipient: A.P. 6.227 (Crinagoras); 335 (Antipater); 9.355 (Leonidas); 10.92 
(Palladas). 
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which Horace adopts in odes to do with the countryside, that of a 
countryman who assumes that what is familiar to him is known to all the 
world. We may compare for example the unexplained place-names of Odes 
1.17. The conclusion that in Odes 3.13 Horace is aiming at an air of rustic 
informality is confirmed by other aspects of the ode which will be 
considered below. 

B3 — the encomiastic description of the gift — appears in dulci (line 
2) and in the description of the kid (4-5). Because it has just reached 
maturity it is technically τέλεος and so fit for sacrifice. There is no modest 
derogation of the donor or his efforts or the value of the gift (B4). This is 
because it goes without saying that the goat, wine and flowers are humble 
offerings; but on the other hand the fame Horace promises the fons is no 
small thing. The status of the two classes of offering is deliberately con- 
trasted to evoke the concept of the humble poet, who is nevertheless the 
possessor and giver of eternal ΠΌΣΩΝ 

B5 — the occasion of the gift — is the Fontinalia, October 13th. This 
is the traditional view of Horatian scholars and is, I believe, correct. |The 
arguments in its favour are: first, the day of the offering will be a particular 
day denoted by cras (line 3); second, the offering is made because the 
stream has continued to provide water during July and August. This is 
implied by lines 9ff., since the stream over which the dog-star has no 
power is one which has flowed all summer. The feast of springs (Fonti- 
nalia) falls on a specific date, October 13th, which suits such a thanks- 
offering. Finally, the offering of flowers is an attested feature of the 
Fontinalia. Recently this view has been challenged by L. and P. Brind’ 
Amour.'' They have instead linked Odes 3.13, with the Neptunalia of July 
23rd. Because the occasion of the offering is an important aspect of any 
anathematikon, 1 must attempt to disprove the view advanced by the 
Brind’Amours. 

They offer two arguments in support οἵ ἃ July date. The second, which 
can be rebutted briefly, relies on the assumption that lines 9-12 of the ode 
describe events contemporaneous with the sacrifice. These lines do not de- 
scribe October events, and for this reason the Brind’Amours argue that the 
sacrifice cannot have taken place in October but rather in July, to which the 
events of lines 9-12 can be dated. The weakness of this argument is that 
the assumption of contemporaneity has no foundation. Since Horace makes 
no prayers to the fons, it is natural to conclude that the sacrifice is a 
thanksgiving for favours received, namely the events of lines 9-12. It is the 


10 Cp.e.g. Hor. Od. 2.20; 3.30: Prop. 3.2. 
11 ‘La Fontaine de Bandusie. La Canicule, et les Neptunalia’, Phoenix 27 (1973), 
pp.276ff. 
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anathematic norm to make such offerings after the benefits have been 

conferred and not at the same time; and most commentators have regarded 

this as the case in Odes 3.13. The second argument of the Brind’Amours is 
therefore without substance. 

The first argument put forward by them concerns the life cycle of the 
goat. The Brind’Amours state that by October 12th a young goat born that 
year would have been too mature to be described by Horace in the terms 
which he applies to his sacrificial victim. They arrive at this conclusion via 
the following steps: 

1. Goats in antiquity mated in November. 

2. The gestation period of goats is “de quatre ἃ cing mois”. 

3. Birth took place “en fevrier et en mars”. 

4. Therefore since goats are almost but not quite sexually mature at six |months and 
Horace’s young goat is at this stage in his life, the sacrifice must have taken place 
in July. 

These statements are backed by references to Varro, Pliny, Columella and 

Palladius. I have consulted these authorities: they support those of the 

Brind’Amours’ contentions which are biologically accurate, but give no 

support to those which are inaccurate. The true facts of life for goats 

appear to be as follows.'? 

It is impossible to determine precisely the time of conception of any 
particular goat. Conception can in extreme cases occur over a range of five 
months or more and climactic factors can move the breeding season for- 
wards or backwards by a month. Altitude, nutrition, light and geographical 
location also play a part. However Horace’s kid is imaginary; so all we 
need to do is to determine the average expectations in this matter for the 
species. These seem to be: 

1. The time at which any female goat comes on heat and mates depends on her 
geographical latitude, since the onset of oestrus is connected with the declining 
length of the day. The further south the goat is, the later she mates. The time in 
Northern Scotland is around August 10th, in Cornwall the latter part of September, 
at Marseilles mid-October. It is not known exactly where Bandusia was; but on the 
reasonable assumption that it was somewhere in Central Italy, aNovember date for 
the conception of Horace’s kid seems likely. 


12 On goat reproduction I have consulted: S.A. Asdell, Patterns of Mammalian 
Reproduction, 2nd ed., Ithaca, 1965, esp. pp.624ff. ; R.M.F.S. Sadleir, The Ecology 
of Reproduction in Wild and Domestic Animals, London, 1969; D. Mackenzie, 
Goat Husbandry, 3rd ed., Faber and Faber, 1970, p.218; G.K. Whitehead, The 
Wild Goats of Great Britain and Ireland, David and Charles, 1972, pp.39ff. My 
colleague Dr. L.D. Glover of the Unit of Reproductive Biology, University of 
Liverpool, has kindly advised me further on this matter. Naturally he is not 
responsible for any misunderstanding or misrepresentation of his advice on my 
part. 
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2. The gestation period of goats is not “from four to five months”, 1.6. approximately 
17-22 weeks, but is 21-22 weeks. 

3. The probable time of birth of Horace’s kid was therefore within the period from 
the last few days of March — if the kid was conceived at the beginning of 
November — to the first few days of May — if it was conceived at the end of 
November. 

4. By October 12th, the kid was from 5%-6' months old. He would |therefore have 
been of an age to be described by Horace as he is described. 

I suggest therefore that the Brind’Amours have not succeeded in 

disproving the orthodox view of the date of the offering. Rather the life 

cycle of the goat confirms that the date is the Fontinalia, i.e. October 13th. 

Horace’s reference in lines 4f. to the aggressive behaviour which the kid is 

destined to display, were it not marked out for sacrifice, is a further indi- 

cation of an October date. Such pre-coital behaviour is found in the male 
goat in the month before copulation. 

B6 — the purpose of the gift — is thanksgiving. In lines 9-12, Horace 
tells us that the stream has flowed throughout the summer heat and has 
watered the animals of the countryside. As in line 2 the reader was ex- 
pected to realise that wine and flowers were part of the offering, so here in 
9-12, although explicit causal links with the rest of the poem are absent, 
Horace clearly meant us to understand that these lines give the reason for 
his sacrifice. Therefore, as in most anathematika to gods, the sacrifice in 
Odes 3.13, is a thanksoffering for favours received. 

B7 is fairly explicitly represented. Horace shows his sentiments for the 
fons Bandusiae by his eulogistic description of it. It is clearer than glass, 
worthy of his offerings, a benefactor to its surrounding countryside, ever- 
flowing and has a picturesque source for its sounding waters. There is no 
explicit request to the recipient in Odes 3.13, to accept the gift or to be 
gracious (B8). Nor can this be extracted from cras donaberis. While some 
Latin futures are polite requests, donaberis does not seem to be one. The 
absence of B8 need not in itself be very significant: many anathematika 
lack the topos. But in Odes 3.13, it is possible that its absence is a further 
indication of the informal relationship between the small god and his 
worshipper, in which such overtures are superfluous. 

ΒΟ — the suitability to the recipient of the gift — may be implied. But 
it is not expressed directly. On one level Horace is clearly hinting at some 
similarity between the fons and the kid. The little spring and the little 
animal are deliberately juxtaposed in the first stanza: and later the phrases 
lasciui suboles gregis (line 8) and loquaces Iymphae desiliunt (15-16) may 
be intended further to underline the resemblance. It is possible that the ana- 
logy may go deeper. Large rivers are commonly spoken of and represented 
in ancient poetry and art as horned bulls. The horns symbolise the river’s 
power, or sound, or windings, or tributaries. Other powerful |Janimals also 
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symbolise rivers — wolves, bears, dogs, boars.'” I have not found goats in 
this role nor indeed any association between goats and streams except the 
proper name Aegospotamos(oi) and an αἰγὸς κρήνη in Anon. A.PI. 254. 
But it is at least possible that the emphasis which Horace places on the 
little kid’s incipient horns shows that he wishes the kid to symbolise the 
fons Bandusiae in the same way as great horned bulls stand for great rivers. 
The relations between the gods and the sacrifices offered to them in 
antiquity are of course complex; but one standard category of offering is 
where the god and the offering are somehow envisaged as similar or 
related. The sacrifice of the goat to the fons Bandusiae would then fall into 
this category. 

The fact that the imaginary date of the sacrifice is October 13th may 
point to another aspect of the appropriateness of the goat sacrifice. The kid 
is the flock’s repayment to the stream for its maintenance throughout the 
year of the life of the flocks and it is made when the process of renewal of 
the life of the herd of goats is beginning and new kids are about to be 
conceived to replace the one who is being killed. The kid is therefore a 
“first-fruit”. 

Appreciation of the temporal setting of the sacrifice helps also to 
define the emotional basis of the ode. Some scholars have been troubled by 
the combination of aestheticism and apparent heartlessness on Horace’s 
part. As H.P. Syndikus has well explained, the ode must be assessed from 
an ancient viewpoint and not in a sentimental way." The death of the goat 
is seen by Horace as a miniature tragedy: and what seems pure aestheti- 
cism is in fact intended to deepen the pathos of the situation. This is why 
Horace contrasts the spring’s clarity and the blood (and perhaps red wine 
too), emphasises the heat/cold antithesis and opposes great and small. A 
tragic view of the ode is very far from sentimentality: Horace knows the 
real needs of his estate, that the life of the stream and of the herds should 
continue. To achieve this one kid must die for its people. With due allow- 
ance for the scale of the events and for Horace’s own characteristic self- 
distancing from the events of his poetry, the sacrifice of the kid is con- 
ceived in the same terms as Euripides conceives the death of Macaria in the 
Heracleidae and of Menoeceus in the Phoenissae. 

|The final topos, BIO — the compliments to the recipient — is, as is 
often the case in anathematika, substantially identical with B6 and B7. 

The last stanza of the ode (lines 13-16) adds to and at once alters the 
scene portrayed in the first three. Horace proclaims that Bandusia will 
become one of the nobiles fontes ‘me dicente’. The ablative absolute 


13 On these matters see RE s.v. ‘Flussgötter’ (Waser). 
14 Die Lyrik des Horaz, Darmstadt, 1973, II pp.140f. 
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clearly refers to Odes 3.13 itself and the future, as was noted above, is self- 
fulfilling. The gift of fame is conveyed by the ode itself. In this matter 
Horace is following the convention of Greek Iyric. In regarding his own 
encomiastic poetry, and the immortality and nobility which it will convey 
as a gift, Horace is again looking to early Greek Iyric, where a poem is 
often described as a gift to the man it honours.'° The nobiles Jontes are the 
springs famous in Greek poetry like Dirce, Arethusa and Aganippe, and 
because of Odes 3.13 Bandusia will join their company. These nobiles 
fontes were also sources of poetic inspiration. Horace refers indirectly to 
this concept when he describes the fons Bandusiae’s waters as loquaces 
(15f.). There is a jocular touch here: the word /oquax adds a colloquial 
flavour and makes the fons, as indeed it is, a country cousin, a touch con- 
sonant with the country character which Horace gives to his poetic persona 
in the ode. By making the fons Bandusiae the actual source of inspiration 
for Odes 3.13. Horace contrives also to end the ode elegantly with the con- 
cept of the worshipper offering the god his own gifts. Statius employs the 
same notion when invoking Rutilius Gallicus, in a similar context where 
the encomiand is also to provide the inspiration for a poem which is 
described in terms of water: 

ipse ueni uiresque nouas animumque ministra, 22 

qui caneris, ... 

licet enthea uatis 25 

excludat Pimplea sitim nec conscia detur 

Pirene: largos potius mihi gurges in haustus 

qui rapitur de fonte tuo, seu plana solutis 

quom struis orsa modis 5611 quom tibi dulcis in artem 

frangitur et nostras curat facundia leges. 30 

quare age, si Cereri sua dona merumque Lyaeo 

reddimus, et diues praedae tamen accipit omni 

jexuuias Diana tholo captiuaque tela 

Bellipotens; nec tu (quamquam tibi, Gallice, maius 

eloquium, fandique opibus sublimis abundas) 

sperne coli tenuiore lyra. (Statius Siluae 1.4.22-3, 25-36.) 
Through the enrolment of the fons Bandusiae among the great inspirational 
springs of Greek poetic mythology Horace balances the emphasis on 
smallness, familiarity and intimacy which he has so carefully established in 
the first three stanzas. It is of course true that the ultimate status of the fons 
Bandusiae has been anticipated to some extent in the first three stanzas. 
The hymnic style elements'° in these stanzas show Horace’s respect for the 


15 E.g. Pind. Ol. 7.7ff., Pyth. 2.1ff., 62f., 67f., 3.68ff., Nem. 3.73ff., Bacch. Epin . 
4.9.ff. 
16 (ἢ Williams, loc. cit. 
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small deity of the fons Bandusiae and enhance its status. Horace again has 
Greek Iyric antecedents for the device of so elevating a minor god." Thus 
the promise Horace makes to the fons Bandusiae in lines 13-14 has already 
begun to be fulfilled in the first three stanzas. This is not to say that 
Horace’s elevation of the stream to fame and honour is inconsistent with 
the themes of smallness and intimacy. In fact stanza 4 confirms the atmos- 
phere previously established by Horace. Although the fons will become 
nobilis, its ennoblement will be achieved through the efforts of Horace. 
The little god’s intimately known worshipper will alone make the fons 
Bandusiae great. The large-scale element therefore in the relationship 
between Horace and the fons Bandusiae consists of the elevation of the 
small-scale. 

This situation is mirrored by Horace’s literary achievement in Odes 
3.13. Horace has taken minor Hellenistic epigrammatic material and recast 
it in a higher and more complex lyric form. The result has the outward ap- 
pearance of a Latin analogue of an archaic Greek poem; but it seems that it 
cannot have had a truly comparable predecessor in early Greek Iyric. Epi- 
graphic dedications, both public and private, date from a very early period. 
When the dedication was metrical, the elegiac metre was most frequently 
employed. Early epigraphic anathematika were brief because dressed stone 
and stone-cutting were expensive. Another type of early anathematikon 
was |yric, not epigraphic. It was sung by a chorus when cities made cult 
offerings at the great shrines. Traces of such works are |preserved in frag- 
mentary references to Tripodephorika, Daphnephorika and Oscho- 
phorika.'* 

The epigraphic anathematikon could be either public, that is, set up by 
a city or ruler, or it could be put up by a private individual. The lyric ana- 
thematika on the other hand were public and choric. A third class of poem 
with occasional anathematic aspects was the epinikion. An epinikion some- 
times honoured a private citizen, although a victor was always closely 
associated with his city. But it could be hymnic in form and it was always 
choric. An epinikion with pronounced anathematic content is Pindar’s 
Olympian 5. 

The distinctions in the generic field between public and private and 
between choric and non-choric go back to the early period of Greek lyric.' 
What is interesting about the anathematikon is that there is no trace of a 
private, lyric but non-choric anathematikon in early Greek poetry. Nor is it 


17 (ἢ Pind. Ol. 12.1ff. (Töxa); Nem. 7.1ff. (Ελείθυια): Isth. 5.1ff. (Θεία); Bacch. 
Epin. 11.1ff. (Νίκο). 

18 (ΓΕ Pind. Frr. 66-70, 94c-d, 1040 (Sn.). 

19 For further discussion of such concepts see my Generic Composition, pp.192ff. 
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likely that such poems existed but have been entirely lost, since the 
epigraphic type offered advantages in convenience and cheapness. It may 
be that the non-existence of private Iyric anathematika in the early period 
explains the absence from Menander Rhetor’s categorisation of hymns” of 
a category of “anathematic hymn”. 

By the Hellenistic period the private “epigraphic” literary anathe- 
matikon had generated a sophisticated type of elegiac epigram divorced 
from practical use and widely written by poets for imaginary situations. 
Horace drew his conception of the material of Odes 3.13 from this corpus 
of anathematika, but he combined this material with a Iyric metre and 
derived the ethos of his dedication from the public anathematikon of early 
Greek Iyric. The result is something completely new — a private non- 
choric but anathematic Iyric. The process of innovation is, of course, 
characteristic of the Hellenistic and post-Hellenistic period. The impulse to 
write larger and more impressive examples of genres which the poet knew 
only in minor forms was, like the reverse process, a trait of the time:”' and 
Horace was anticipated by Theocritus /dyl! 28 in enlarging |the sphere of 
the private anathematikon. But Horace’s originality should not be under- 
stated. His combination of Hellenistic content and early Iyric form is bold 
and striking, as well as being typically Horatian. The effect of Horace’s 
originality is to add the final touch to the intimate links between god and 
worshipper portrayed by him throughout the ode. 
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Caelo supinas si tuleris manus 
nascente Luna, rustica Phidyle, 
si thure placaris et horna 
fruge Lares auidaque porca, 


nec pestilentem sentiet Africum 5 
fecunda uitis nec sterilem seges 
robiginem aut dulces alumni 
pomifero graue tempus anno. 


nam quae niuali pascitur Algido 
deuota quercus inter et ilices 10 


20 Rhetores Graeci, ed. L. Spengel, Leipzig, 1856, III pp.333ff. 

21 Cp.for this tendency Theocr. /d. 10 (see F. Cairns in Hermes, 98 (1970), pp.38ff.); 
Id. 14 (see Generic Composition, pp.\71ff.); 14. 28 (see n.5 above): and the 
Ovidian examples treated by A.A. Day, The Origins of Latin Love Elegy, Oxford, 
1938, pp. 134ff. 
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aut crescit Albanis in herbis 
uictima pontificum securis 
ceruice tinget: te nihil attinet 
tentare multa caede bidentium 
paruos coronantem marino 15 
rore deos fragilique myrto. 
immunis aram si tetigit manus, 
non sumptuosa blandior hostia 
molliuit auersos Penates 
farre pio et saliente mica. 20 
The genre anathematikon is even more useful in the interpretation of Odes 
3.23. Not only does it provide a context for the ode but it helps to clarify 
some longstanding problems in it. Odes 3.23 is another member of the 
genre, although it is more difficult to identify as such than Odes 3.13. The 
fact that, as in Odes 3.13, the offering will be made in the future is not now 
a difficulty. The two remaining obstacles to its identification are: first, the 
fact that in it the speaker is not the sacrificer Phidyle, but Horace, who is 
not making an offering; and second, the related impression which the ode 
might give of being paraenetic and not dedicatory. 
|On the question of speakers, the position seems to be as follows. In 
most dedications the person making the offering speaks either straight- 
forwardly in the first person or, more formally, names himself and speaks 
in the third person. In a few the poet describes a dedication made by some- 
one else without his own personality coming into the picture.” In such 
anathematika only two “persons” are really involved, the donor/speaker 
and the recipient/addressee. In Odes 3.23, we have a tripersonal anathema- 
tikon in which in addition to the donor and recipient a third party, the poet, 
genuinely enters into the generic situation. The “logical” speaker Phidyle, 
who is the donor, is replaced by Horace as “actual” speaker; she replaces 
the “logical” addressees, the Lares and Penates, and is addressed by 
Horace. This phenomenon is common in generic examples and I have 
discussed and exemplified it elsewhere.”° It is from a technical point of 
view a useful device in Iyric poetry because of the restricted character of 
the Iyric “ego”. Since the Iyric speaker is always either the poet himself, in 
one sense or another, or a chorus, but never another individual, tripersonal 
poems are a necessity if two “persons” other than the poet are to be simul- 
taneously involved. In Odes 3.23, Horace could not have adopted the 
persona of Phidyle. So in addition to Phidyle the dedicator (Al) and the 


22 E.g. A.P. 6.30 (Macedonius); 203 (Lacon or Philippus of Thessalonica): 217 
(Simonides); 220 (Dioscorides); 221 (Leonidas); 222 (Theodoridas); 723 
(Antipater); 237 (Antistius); 254 (Myrinus). 

23 (ἢ Generic Composition, pp.192ff. 
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recipients of her dedications, the Lares and Penates (A2), he appears as a 
third party — a “vicarious” speaker. Horace exploits the tripersonality of 
the ode by using it to go beyond the normal subject matter of the anathe- 
matikon. He does not simply describe the offering and accompanying 
prayers which Phidyle will make (B8). He also states that Phidyle’s prayers 
will be fulfilled. Even so in A.P. 6.243 (Diodorus) the poet first quotes 
Maximus’ dedicatory prayer to Hera and then states that the goddess and 
the Fates assented to Maximus’ prayer. 

The second barrier to identification of Odes 3.23 as an anathematikon 
is that it might appear to be paraenetic — advice to Phidyle on the kind of 
offerings she should make. But this is not in fact so: si in lines 1 and 17 
does not indicate doubt that Phidyle will make her offerings. It is an ex- 
ample of the temporal use of si to mean “when”. Similarly lines |13ff. are 
statements about what Phidyle will actually do. Horace is not advising Phi- 
dyle on this matter, because her poverty allows her no choice of offerings. 
He is describing with approval the only ones Phidyle can make. This ap- 
proval may indirectly constitute paraenesis to Horace’s readers but it is not 
advice to Phidyle. 

An understanding of the anathematic nature of Odes 3.23 clarifies the 
attitudes which Horace is expressing towards Phidyle’s sacrifice. He might 
seem to be emphasising the spiritual side of Phidyle’s offerings, and per- 
haps even suggesting that they are superior to those of the pontifices. Such 
an attitude might appear to be related to such philosophic and moral doc- 
trines as the belief that God is ἀπροσδεής (needing nothing from us), so 
that what we offer him is indifferent;”° or that right action depends on the 
will of the agent.”° 

I shall suggest below that Odes 3.23 does indeed express a viewpoint 
derived from ancient moral philosophy. It is however one more consonant 
with a typically Roman view of the importance of state cults than those just 
outlined. As for the sentiments which seem to argue for a “spiritual” atti- 
tude on Horace’s part, they are nothing more than an elaboration of topos 
B4 of the anathematikon. This is the concept of a small gift from a well- 
meaning donor. In gifts to men the stress is on the personal feelings of the 
giver, e.g. βαιὸν ἀπ᾿ οὐκ ὀλίγης πέμπει φρενός (A.P. 6.229.4f. Crinagoras): 
or the statement can be couched in comparative terms — the donor’s 
feelings exceed his ability to give, e.g. ὀλίγην δόσιν ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ θυμοῦ / 


24 Cf.M. Leumann, J.B. Hofmann and A. Szantyr, Lateinische Grammatik, IL, Syntax 
und Stilistik, Munich, 1965, pp.663f.; 1. Wackernagel in ΚΖ. 67 (1942), p.5 = Kl. 
Schr. p.261. 

25 For examples of this motif cf. E. Norden, Agnostos Theos, Leipzig-Berlin, 1913, 
pp.13ff. 

26 Cf.e.g. Sen. Ep. 95.57. 
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πλείονος (AP 6.227.5f. Crinagoras). In the divine anathematikon the anti- 
thesis is couched in the form, “the gift is small, but it is the gift of a pious 
giver.” Close parallels to the notion which Horace amplifies in Odes 3.23 
are A.P. 6.25 (Julianus), 6.191 (Cornelius Largus), 6.199 (Antiphilus), 
6.320 (Quintus). The poverty-piety link found in Odes 3.23 is therefore 
simply another example ofthe same commonplace. 

If the ode is regarded in this light, it can be read as follows. Stanza 1 
introduces a poor country woman, Phidyle — “thrifty”. She will make 
small offerings of incense, barley meal and a sow. Stanza 2 predicts that 
these offerings will have their desired effect: Phidyle’s crop will be sparled 
the ravages of the weather. So far the run of thought is clear. But the third 
stanza introduces an intentional complexity. It begins with nam, and seems 
to offer an explanation of stanza 2, i.e., because the pontifices make their 
sacrifices (stanza 3), therefore Phidyle’s crops will be safe from the 
weather (stanza 2). However, stanza 1 has already proclaimed that the 
safety of Phidyle’s crops will be thanks to her offerings. 

I suggest that Horace means both the things he says: that the safety of 
Phidyle’s crops will be due to her own offerings and to those of the ponti- 
fices. As W. Warde Fowler saw, Horace is expressing the standard Roman 
belief that the pax deorum and the fertility of the crops which results from 
it require the performance of the proper rites both on the private and on the 
public level.”’ Horace’s firm assertion that Phidyle’s crops will in fact be 
fruitful thus amounts to a proclamation that the pontifices’ sacrifice will be 
effective and by implication that the state is in good and pious hands. It is 
therefore an endorsement of the Augustan regime. Phidyle and the ponti- 
fices stand for the Roman people united piously under a government 
which, because the proper rites are performed, enjoys good relations with 
the gods. 

Horace makes a precise temporal distinction between the sacrifices of 
Phidyle and the pontifices. The future perfect is used of Phidyle’s offerings 
and the future for those of the pontifices. Horace further states that Phi- 
dyle’s offering will take place nascente luna, i.e. on the first day of a 
month. We may well ask why the two sacrifices are so distinguished and 
what month Horace means. The correct month for Roman sacrifices on 
behalf of the crops is May.” The date of Phidyle’s offering then is May 
151. At this point our view is restricted by uncertainties. The main Roman 


27 The Religious Experience of the Roman People, London, 1922, pp.430f. and n.7. 

28 On what follows concerning cults and festivals see G. Wissowa, Religion und 
Kultus der Römer, 2nd ed., Munich, 1912. index s.vv. “Arvalbrüder”, Bona Dea, 
Lares etc., K. Latte op. cit. index s.vv. Arvales Sodales, Bona Dea, Lares; W. 
Warde Fowler, The Roman Festivals, London, 1899, index s.vv. Bona Dea, Lares, 
Ambarvalia. I have tried to avoid controversial aspects of these matters. 
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sacrifice for the crops was the Ambarualia, held later in May. But there 
seems to be no sound evidence that the pontifices participated in this rite, 
which was the preserve of the Arval Brethren. However Horace does not 
say that the pontifices’ offerings will be made specifically for the crops. He 
may simply mean that the pontifices will at some unspecified date later 
than May Ist make major offerings to preserve the pax deorum, thus 
providing a context in which Phidyle’s humble offerings, made specifi- 
cally for her crops on May Ist, will be effectual. 

Phidyle’s Ist May offering to the Lares for the crops has interesting 
associations. Apart from the Compitalia which is a winter feast, the Lares 
were honoured on the Kalends, Ides and Nones of each month. This ode 
and Propertius 4.3.53f., which also mentions such an offering to the Lares, 
would suggest that of the three days the Kalends were the most important. 
May Ist may have had even more importance than other Kalends. The 
month of May was the one in which the Arval Brethren held the Amb- 
arualia and sang a hymn which included prayers to the Lares. The actual 
day May Ist was the anniversary of the establishment of an altar of the 
Lares praestites at Rome. Moreover May 151 was also the anniversary of a 
temple of the Bona Dea — worshipped only by women — which was 
restored at an unknown date by Augustus’ wife Livia. I mention this last 
fact because the worship of this goddess seems to be alluded to in Odes 
3.23, partly by correspondence and partly by contrast. The Bona Dea was 
associated with herbs (cp. rosa marina, lines 15f.) and the standard 
offering to her was a porca (cp. line 4) but she had a special antipathy to 
myrtle (line 16). Horace may therefore be thinking of two rites which took 
place on the same day: a May Ist offering by women to the Lares for the 
crops, which may have been a more important institution than we know; 
and May 151 worship by women of the Bona Dea. The complex of associ- 
ations is enriched by the fact that the Bona Dea was the daughter of Faunus 
and had links with the countryside. She was also linked with the Dea Dia, 
the goddess of the Arval Brethren.”” The hypothesis that Horace is alluding 
to two different festivals occurring on the same day is paralleled by W. 
Barr’s account of the religious content of Horace Odes 1.4.” Barr has 
argued that the content and structure of that ode can best be explained on 
the assumption that Horace is alluding both to the sacrifice to Faunus made 
on the 13th of February in his temple on the island of the Tiber and to 
another religious institution, the dies parentalis, which began on the sixth 


29 (ἢ Warde Fowler, The Roman Festivals, p.105. 

30 Class. Rev. n.s. 12 (1962), pp.5ff. Nisbet-Hubbard ad loc. are sceptical about 
Barr’s conclusions. But Horace’s interest in Fasti in the odes is clear and if Odes 
3.23 does also contain allusions to two religious events of the same day then the 
two odes work in the same way. 
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hour of that very same day. I suggest that in Odes 3.123 Horace is also 
meditating on the Roman calendar and on the possible connections of the 
two feasts falling on the same day. 

The controversial fifth stanza is gnomic throughout: the perfects tetigit 
(17) and molliuit (19) convey a general proposition which sums up the ode. 
The main difficulty lies in the word immunis (17). The scholiasts interpret 
immunis as “guiltless”: but, as Bentley pointed out, it is never found alone 
in Latin with this meaning. Elsewhere in Horace the word means “not 
paying” or “not paid for”, which would give poor sense here. Other inter- 
pretations have been collected by A. Treloar.‘' Treloar’s own conclusion, 
which I believe to be correct, is that immunis means “without obligation”. 
Immunis in this sense is well attested (TZL s.v. IAl); and Treloar’s case is 
supported further by an epigraphic use of immunis as a technical term of 
religious and secular collegia and other associations.’” In this context im- 
munis refers to the exemption of some members of an association from 
duties of membership. In Odes 3.23, Horace has just referred in lines 11-- 
16 to the pontifices, who formed a collegium. He next says that the kind of 
sacrifices they make are irrelevant as far as Phidyle is concerned. Then in 
the final summing-up stanza the phrase immunis manus is used to refer to 
humble sacrificers like Phidyle as opposed to pontifices. I suggest therefore 
that the immunis manus is the hand of persons exempt from the obligations 
which pontifices have qua members of their collegium. There is a slight 
extension of the technical sense of immunis in this application of it. Nor- 
mally the person described as immunis is a member of the group from 
whose duties he is exempted; here the manus belongs to persons who are 
not in fact members of the collegium from whose obligations they are 
exempt. But its significance remains clear. It is because the manus has no 
obligation to perform pontifical sacrifices that, although its offering is 
small, nevertheless the far is pius and the mica leaps in the fire as a sign of 
the gods’ favour.” The last |stanza then sums up in a positive form the 
“poor but pious” commonplace around which the ode is constructed: if you 
are not the person responsible for and obliged to make expensive offerings, 
then the offerings suitable to your station will be acceptable to the gods. 


31 Class. Rev. n.s. 6 (1956), pp-4ff. 

32 (ἢ T.L.L. s.v. immunis, 143. The examples given are all of a date later than 
Horace. But in view of the paucity of Republican inscriptions, this fact is probably 
not significant. 

33 “The commentators say, but scarcely prove, that the crackling of the salt in the fire 
was taken for a good omen” (Wickham, ad loc.). This scepticism is misplaced, 
since Horace’s saliente mica falls within the sphere of well-attested pyromancy. 
ΓΕ A. Bouch£-Leclercq, Histoire de la Divination dans l’Antiquite, 1 (Paris, 1879), 
pp.178ff.; W.R. Halliday, Greek Divination, London, 1913, pp.184ff. 
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I suggested above that certain philosophic views of the ode were a mis- 
understanding of its topical content. The ode does however advance a 
viewpoint rooted in popular Hellenistic philosophy. A Stoic pronounce- 
ment which comes from a later source but puts Horace’s attitude in a 
nutshell is worth quoting: 

σπένδειν δὲ καὶ θύειν καὶ ἀπάρχεσθαι κατὰ τὰ πάτρια ἑκάστοτε προσήκει καθαρῶς 

καὶ μὴ ἐπισεσυρμένως μηδὲ ἀμελῶς μηδέ γε γλίσχρως μηδὲ ὑπὲρ δύναμιν. 

(Epictetus Enchiridion 31.5) 
That this approach is not specifically Stoic is shown by a dramatic version 
of it: 
... ὡς θύουσι δ᾽ οἱ τοιχωρύχοι: 

κοίτας φέρονται, σταμνί᾽, οὐχὶ τῶν θεῶν 

ἕνεκ᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ἑαυτῶν. ὁ λιβανωτὸς εὐσεβὲς 

καὶ τὸ nönavov' τοῦτ᾽ ἔλαβεν ὁ θεὸς ἐπὶ τὸ πῦρ 

ἅπαν ἐπιτεθέν. (Menander Dyscolus 447} 
where the incense and cake are declared to be “pious” in the same way as 
the far is pius at Odes 3.23.20. 

But although Horace is expressing a general Hellenistic view, he may 
be thinking specifically of the teaching of one important philosopher of the 
second century B.C. This is Panaetius,”” whose doctrine of τὸ πρέπον 
(decorum) gave him a place in the history of Stoicism. Panaetius’ views 
were current in Horace’s day through Cicero’s popularisation of them in 
the De Officiiss — published 43 B.C. — and Horace refers explicitly to 
Panaetius and also preaches his doctrines in Odes 1.29.°° Panaetius be- 
lieved that a virtuous life should be based on the resources given to a man 
by nature: 

[πρὸς τούτοις ἔτι Παναίτιος τὸ ζῆν κατὰ τὰς δεδομένας ἡμῖν ἐκ φύσεως ἀφορμὰς 

τέλος ἀπεφήνατο 

: (Clement of Alexandria Stromata 2.21.129.4 = Fr. 96 van Straaten) 
Decorum involved following one’s own particular nature and achieving 
consistency in one’s life and actions. Thus Panaetius taught that magi- 
strates, private citizens and foreigners had different duties (De Off. 1.124). 
In a typical exposition of Panaetius’ position: 

nos studia nostra nostrae naturae regula metiamur; neque enim attinet naturae re- 


pugnare nec quicquam sequi, quod assequi non queas 
(Cicero De Officüs 1.31.110-111=Fr. 97 van Straaten) 


34 I am indebted for this reference to Prof. Eric Handley. 

35 (ΕΜ. van Straaten, Panetius, sa vie, ses ecrits et sa doctrine, avec une edition des 
fragments, Amsterdam, 1946. The last portion was republished separately as 
Panaetii Rhodii fragmenta, ed. M. van Straaten, Leiden, 1952. 

36 (ἢ J.R.G. Wright, ‘Iccius’ Change of Character. Horace, Odes 1, 29’, in 
Mnemosyne 27 (1974), pp.44ff. 
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Cicero expresses in the words neque enim attinet etc. in general terms the 
precept which Horace applies to Phidyle’s specific circumstances in the 
words te nihil attinet etc. (line 15). 

One or two other attitudes of Panaetius may he relevant. He opposed 
vast expenditures on public buildings including temples (De Off. 2.60). De 
Officiis 1.151 commends agricultura as the best of occupations. Cicero of 
course means being a gentleman-farmer and not, like Phidyle, a peasant, 
and his conclusion may well be a Roman adaptation of Panaetius’ doctrine. 
Yet there are indications that there was Stoic “theorising on appropriate oc- 
cupations for the free poor”. It would seem also that work in the country- 
side was in general regarded as better by Stoics than work in town; and at 
any rate the later Stoics Musonius and Dio upheld as honourable the life of 
the poor farmer. Phidyle’s peasant status fits this pattern well: and it may 
even be no accident that she is female: Musonius held that “women were as 
capable of virtue as men”. 

Even if none of these details are felt to be relevant to Odes 3.23, the 
fact that in general terms at least it draws on philosophic inspiration makes 
it a strikingly original adaptation of the genre anathematikon. Horace be- 
gins with the kind of offering in which the humble dedicator might from a 
religious standpoint apologise to his god for the poverty of his offering and 
assure the god that despite appearances it is the offering of a pious heart. 
This religious topic is given a philosophic twist, so that the anathematikon 
is turned into a meditation on the appropriateness of |various offerings to 
various sacrificers. Odes 3.23 is therefore one of those in which Horace 
unites a genre rooted in archaic Greece with a Hellenistic philosophic 
theme, and so in his Odes anticipates the later development of his work in 
the Epistles. 


37 On this theme cf P.A. Brunt, ‘Aspects of the Social Thought of Dio Chrysostom 
and of the Stoics’, in PCPS η.5. 19 (1973), pp.Iff. 
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Horace Odes 3.17 and the Genre Genethliakon' 


Aeli vetusto nobilis ab Lamo, 
quando et priores hinc Lamias ferunt 
denominatos et nepotum 
per memores genus omne fastus, 


auctore ab illo ducis originem, 5 
qui Formiarum moenia dicitur 
princeps et innantem Maricae 
litoribus tenuisse Lirim 


late tyrannus. cras foliis nemus 
multis et alga litus inutili 10 
demissa tempestas ab Euro 
sternet, aquae nisi fallit augur 


annosa cornix. dum potes, aridum 
conpone lignum; cras Genium mero 
curabis et porco bimenstri 15 
cum famulis operum solutis. 


5: ducit D. Heinsius; Nisbet-Rudd 


Aelius, of noble descent from ancient Lamus — 
since (so it is attested) the earlier Lamiae 

and all descendants through the memorial 
records derived their name from him, 


An earlier and briefer draft of this paper was presented as a lecture to the Classical 
Society of the University of Durham in February 1997; a version closer to the 
present text was delivered at the University of Vienna in April 2008. I am grateful 
to the audiences at both institutions for their comments on those occasions, and 
especially to Prof. David West (Newcastle), Prof. Tony Woodman (then Durham, 
now Virginia), Prof. Farouk Grewing (Vienna) and Dr Hildegund Müller (Vienna). 
Because the paper was in substance completed before the appearance of Nisbet- 
Rudd (2004), a few minor overlaps may be visible, although I have tried my best to 
eliminate all such. I am very grateful to Mr Ian DuQuesnay for comments on an 
earlier draft. 
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you trace your origin from that founder 

who traditionally held the walls of Formiae 
first and the river Liris flooding 

over the beaches of Marica, 

a wide-ruler. Tomorrow a storm hurled down 
by Eurus will strew the grove with many leaves 
and the shore with useless seaweed, 

ifthe augur ofrain does not deceive me, 

the long-lived crow. Gather dry firewood 
while you can; tomorrow you shall refresh your guardian-spirit 
with wine and a two-month pig 

along with your slaves released from duties. 


(tr. indebted to those of Williams and West) 


Earlier interpretations 


Many Horatian odes are over-equipped with secondary bibliography; but, 
despite its several puzzling features, Odes 3.17 has generated little recent 
scholarship — two periodical articles and parts of others,” and a page or 
two in the standard monographs on the Odes.” The major modern com- 
mentaries naturally help to fill the gaps: Kiessling-Heinze (1930) 330-3, 
Syndikus (2001) II.159-62, and (most detailed and useful of all) Nisbet— 
Rudd (2004) 211-19.* But the elusiveness of Odes 3.17 has clearly de- 
terred some Horatian scholars, while others have expressed outright dis- 
satisfaction with the ode: for example Peerlkamp challenged Horace’s 
authorship and A.Y. Campbell asked querulously “What is the point? And 
where is the poetry?”. 

Virtually all those who have attempted explanations of Odes 3.17 have 
resorted primarily to humour to do so. Orelli (1843) p.430 wrote of the 
“simulata ... gravitas” of the first two stanzas and the “hilaritas” of the 
rest; and Wilkinson (1951) 60, drawing on Kiessling-Heinze (1930) 331, 
characterised the initial lines of the ode as “bathos ... simply for fun”. He 
declared that “Horace was not the man to view with an unsatirical eye the 
fashion for deriving Roman family names from Homeric heroes by etymo- 
logical fudge” (61). Wilkinson also described Lamus (inaccurately) as “a 


2  Groselj (1953) 76-8; Toohey (1984) 13-14; Nadeau (1989) 102-4; Johnson 
(1995); Mondin (1998). 

3  Wilkinson (1951) 60-62; Commager (1962) 260-1; Santirocco (1986) 132-5; 
Porter (1987) 45, 184, 188; Connor (1987) 147-9; Davis (1991) 165-7. Fraenkel 
(1957) merely cites Od. 3.17.12-13 as a parallel (358 n.3). 

4 Williams (1969) 103-5, Quinn (1980) 275-6 and West (2002) 152-6 address 
wider audiences. 

5 _ Peerlkamp (1862) 236; Campbell (1924) 5. 
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cannibal-king in a fairy story” (61) — Lamus was not in fact himself a 
“cannibal-king”: see below $$ 2 and 6; and he concluded that “The point of 
the poem lies simply in the descent from this burlesque pomposity to the 
reality of seaweed and a raven, logs and a sucking pig” (62). These 
comments were echoed by Williams, Syndikus, Santirocco, and Porter.‘ 
Connor softened Horace’s alleged humour into “upper class Roman 
banter”: Lamia, he thought, was being “warmly teased ... about his an- 
cestry”.’ Quinn (1980) regarded the account of Aclius Lamia’s ancestry as 
“ironically complimentary” (275), and judged that “the pedigree is not to 
be taken very seriously, and may be invented by H. for the occasion” (275 
on lines 1-9, following Kiessling-Heinze (1930) 331). The “pedigree” was 
similarly understood as facetious by Davis.‘ Perhaps more surprisingly, 
recent contributors who have been aware of evidence pointing in a dif- 
ferent direction (see below) have continued to endorse the consensus which 
sees humour as a major element in the ode. Mondin wrote “Difficile 
dunque credere al serio intento encomiastico del discorso”,” and Nisbet- 
Rudd that Horace “teasingly celebrates” his addressee’s ancestry (212). 
Nisbet-Rudd also concluded that “when Horace connects Lamia with the 
man-eating Laestrygones, he does not expect his ponderous excursus to be 
taken seriously” (213) and that “Horace’s friend” is able to accept “friendly 
banter”.' 

That Odes 3.17 has a light tone consonant with its festive occasion is 
too obvious to be denied. But this paper will argue that, far from indulging 
in crude humour at Lamia’s expense, the ode is subtly honorific of Lamia, 
and also that the ode’s occasion is Lamia’s birthday. Reassessment of Odes 
3.17 will proceed by addressing five key questions: 


1. Who isthe ‘Lamia’ addressed? 

2. How are we meant to react to the ancestry offered for Lamia in lines 1-- 
97 

3. What has Horace to do with Lamia, and what is the ‘message’ of the 
ode? 

4. What is the nature of Lamia’s celebration? 

5. (With A.Y. Campbell) “What is the point?” 


The answers offered here will, I hope, provide the ode with some of the 
interest and significance which on most interpretations it lacks. 


6 Williams (1969) 105; Syndikus (2001) II.161 and n.15; Santirocco (1986) 134; Porter 
(1987) 188. 
Connor (1987) 147, probably influenced by Nisbet-Hubbard (1970) 302. 
Davis (1991) 166. 
Mondin (1998) 43. 
0 A similar approach is taken by West (2002) 1524. 
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1. The identity of ‘Lamia’ 


Two other Horatian odes (1.26, 36) and one epistle (1.14.6-8) also refer to 
a ‘Lamia’, but despite the mild complications so created, the Lamia of 
Odes 3.17 can now be identified securely as L. Aelius Lamia, /egatus pro 
praetore of Hispania Tarraconensis in 24 Βα However, it is worth 
dwelling a little on his family since their social status has sometimes been 
misrepresented.' Lamia’s homonymous grandfather was already active at 
Rome, and presumably already an eques, in the 90s Bc.'” His again homo- 
nymous father had wide ranging business interests and was, according to 
Cicero writing in 55 BC, praestantissimus et ornatissimus and equestris 
ordinis princeps.'* He entered the senate with the help of Julius Caesar and 
became plebeian aedile in 45 BC and praetor in (?)42 BC. Hence the Aelii 
Lamiae were already senatorial by the late 40s BC. Horace’s Lamia must 
have held the praetorship at Rome before becoming one of Augustus’ 
senior legates in Spain. He was also a quindecemvir sacris faciendis, and 
so a member of one of the “four highest priesthoods”, and he had probably 
been raised to the patriciate by Octavian in 29 BC.'” Some scholars who 
have supposed that Odes 3.17 is primarily humorous have also supposed 
that the Aelii Lamiae were in some sense ‘upstarts’. This is a mis- 
perception; they were upwardly-mobile Caesarians who owed their 
advancement to their support for Julius Caesar and Octavian. Horace’s 
addressee must have died before reaching the consulship: his son’s and 
grandson’s successful careers show that the lineage was in favour.'° The 
status of the Aelii Lamiae was therefore already high in the 205 BC, and 
this needs to be given proper weight when the tone of the ‘genealogy’ of 
Odes 3.17.1-9 is evaluated. 


11 Nisbet-Rudd (2004) 212, mainly based on earlier works of R. Syme (for which cf. 
Syme (1986) 52 and n.24, 393-5), and on Treggiari (1973) 245-53. 

12 E.g. “the Aelii Lamiae were still equestrians in Horace’s time” (Santirocco (1986) 
134). 

13 Cic. De Or. 2.262. 

14 In Pison. 64; Ad Fam. 11.16.2 = 434.2 Shackleton Bailey; cf. also Wiseman (1983) 
305 [= (1987) 303]; Syme (1986) 393-5. 

15 BMC Roman Empire 1.40, Syme (1986) 52 and n.24. 

16 His son became praetor in AD 1, by which time he was already (as his father had 
been) a XVvir sacris faciendis, he reached the consulship as ordinarius in AD 3, 
and went on to hold a number of provincial commands and the city prefecture. His 
grandson in turn was consul (suffect) in 45 AD; by the year before (44 AD) he was a 
frater arvalis. 
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2. Lamia’s ‘ancestry’ 


As noted, Horatian scholarship has universally believed that the derivation 
of Lamia’s cognomen from Lamus, the Laestrygonian founder of Formiae, 
isa joke.'” This opinion comes naturally to modern readers, but it is ana- 
chronistic and erroneous. Three important papers by T.P. Wiseman, al- 
though touching only briefly upon Odes 3.17, nevertheless established the 
terms in which Lamia’s genealogy should be understood.'* Wiseman 
showed that it was standard at Rome and elsewhere in Italy for leading 
families of the first century BC to make seriously intended claims to 
descent from gods, heroes, Greeks and Trojans of the Homeric age, and 
early Romans. Thus, for example, the Iulii claimed descent from Iulus, 
Aeneas, Venus and Jupiter (the last by two different routes), the Aemilii 
from Jupiter through various kings and other celebrities, the Fabii from 
Hercules, the patrician Marcii from Ancus Martius and Numa Pompilius, 
the Antonii from Anto son of Hercules, the Pansae from Pan, the Iunii Si- 
lani from Silenus, and so on. Among families who claimed leading figures 
of the past as their ancestors the Valerii paraded early consuls, the Claudii 
featured Attus Clausus, an early immigrant from the Sabine country, the 
Iunii the liberator L. Iunius (himself of Trojan descent), the Calpurnii 
Calpus, son of Numa, and so forth. Wiseman also noted that some of these 
claims were old. Similar claims about mythical, heroic and regal descent 
were simultaneously being made by families which originated elsewhere in 
Italy: the Caecilii from Praeneste looked to Caeculus, a son of Vulcan, as 
their ancestor; the Mamilii from Tusculum claimed descent from the 
founder of Tusculum, Telegonus, and his daughter Mamilia; and the Em- 
peror Galba’s family, possibly from Labici in Latium, somehow derived 
itself from a son of Minos and Pasiphae and hence from Minos’ father, 
Jupiter. Cicero too may have entertained such a claim for the Tullii: 
Plutarch relates that he traced his family back to a Volscian king, Tull(i)us 
Attius.'” Whole cities could be engaged in this activity: the wall-paintings 


17 Santirocco (1986) 134 seems to imply that Horace invented the genealogy, Connor 
(1987) 147 (following Commager (1962) 261) thinks that Lamia kept tediously 
proclaiming it. 

18 Wiseman (1974) [= (1987) 207-18] and (to a lesser extent) Wiseman (1983) [= 
(1987) 297-305] contain most of the detailed evidence for the statements made in 
this paragraph, and add further examples; cf. also Wiseman (1988) 4-8. Mondin 
(1998) 40 n.14 and (especially) Nisbet-Rudd (2004) 212-13 cite Wiseman (1974), 
and collect important additional evidence, but they retain a beliefthat Horace is not 
serious in his retailing of the ancestry of the Aelii Lamiae. 

19 Plut. Cicero 1, cf. Moles (1988) 147. Cicero also joked (Tusc. Disp. 1.38) that he 
could claim kinship with Servius Tullius, and that he might be a descendant of the 
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at Etruscan Vulci apparently imply that the city claimed a Trojan origin 
and that important citizens derived their descent from Nestor, Amphiaraus 
and the Roman Tarquinii.” 

Interest in family histories motivated a number of learned studies by 
contemporary genealogists. Varro’s De Familiis Troianis traced the de- 
scent of many Roman aristocrats from Trojan heroes; Hyginus repeated the 
task less than a generation later.”' Atticus’ Liber Annalis performed similar 
services for some families with more ‘historical’ claims. Its title recalls 
Odes 3.17’s memores ... fastus (4) in the light of Horace’s wordplay be- 
tween annosa (13) and the archaism fastus; and fastus also brings to mind 
the fashion in Italian cities of the early empire for setting up Fasti and 
other commemorative monuments. Virgil’s concern in the Aeneid to link 
certain Roman families with Trojan heroes relates to the genealogical 
treatises of his day — and no-one thinks that Virgil was joking. It was of 
course possible for such genealogies to be assessed critically: Wiseman 
collects some instances of this,” including the De Familiis Troianis of M. 
Valerius Messalla Rufus, which attacked spurious claims to noble ancestry, 
and the work of the same name by Iulius Hyginus.” But the implication of 
these attacks must be that Messalla Rufus considered other claims genuine. 
Particularly if the works of Varro and Hyginus were written to underpin 
the creation of new patricians in 45 and 29 BC respectively,” the culture of 
mythical genealogies can be seen to have an additional and prominent 
public role; and, as already noted, the Lamiae were almost certainly one of 
the new patrician families created in 29 BC. 

Wiseman devoted several pages to a broader assessment of the place of 
these genealogical claims in Roman life.”° There was, of course, on one 
level an awareness of the strictly unhistorical nature of these and other 
inventions, but this did not detract from their cultural and entertainment 
value. More importantly, the fact that there were so many of them shows 
that also they had social significance. To quote Wiseman: 


early consul Μ᾽. Tullius (Brut. 62). But the barbed apostrophe to Cicero “Romule 
Arpinas’ (ps.-Sall. Invect. in M. T. Cicer. 7) confirms that, in addition to seeing 
himself as the saviour, and therefore second founder, of Rome (cf., e.g., o fortu- 
natam natam me consule Romam, Cic. Carm. fr. 12 Blänsdorf), Cicero did in fact 
claim to be descended from the founder of Arpinum (presumably Tull(i)us Attius). 

20 (ἢ Wiseman (1987) 381. 

21 (Ὁ Wiseman (1974) 157 [= (1987) 211]; Toohey (1984) 5-9 on the dates of these 
works. 

22 (ἢ Wiseman (1974) 158 [= (1987) 212]. 

23 Plin. NH 35.8. 

24 As suggested by Toohey (1984) 5-9. 

25 Wiseman (1974) 157-60 [= (1987) 211-14)]. 
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Naturally the highest historical standards were not to be expected, but that does not 
mean that these semi-fictional family trees were not taken seriously at their own 
level. They were meant to impress, and they evidently did impress. (1974) 159 [= 
(1987) 213] 
Obviously the mere ability to make such claims carried with it a social 
cachet — and not all of the claims were necessarily completely fanciful. 
The attempt of T.J. Cornell to reestablish the historicity of some early 
Romans (including the later ‘kings’) remains controversial,”° but there are 
good reasons for thinking that real individuals stand behind some early 
Romans. For example one patrician gens (the Valerii) appears in an in- 
scription of around 500 BC (the lapis Satricanus) honouring Poplios Va- 
lesios, leader of a band of sodales;”' and it is not impossible that Attus 
Clausus, the proclaimed ancestor of the Claudii, did migrate to Rome with 
his followers and did metamorphose as Appius Claudius into the consul of 
495 BC.”® Scepticism about many details of early Roman history is, of 
course, essential; but the Zlogia Tarqguiniensia reveal that in Etruria some 
genuine knowledge of early history and personages survived.” 

How, then, should the opening lines of Odes 3.17 be characterised”? 
Not as solemn sycophancy, nor as learned and pedantic heraldry, but 
equally not as mockery or as a denial of Lamia’s ancestry. We need to 
reject unsubtle modern categorisations which make works of ancient litera- 
ture either exclusively serious or exclusively humorous; we should instead 
think in terms of ancient concepts which permit essential seriousness to co- 
exist with a light touch, the ‘spoudogeloion’, for example, or what Deme- 
trius called ‘charis’.”” If Lamia’s genealogy is viewed as part of that large 
complex of Italian genealogical claims, charter myths, local and national 
patriotisms and interdependences of past and present which lay at the heart 
of Roman culture and politics in the first century BC, there is good reason 
to think that it was intended by Horace seriously and encomiastically.’' 

The legendary associations of the Lamiae and of Formiae, as featured 
in Odes 3.17, can now be assessed in detail. A letter of Cicero from 59 BC” 
shows that Formiae was already identified as ‘Laestrygonian Telepylos’,” 
so the claim of the Lamiae to descent from Lamus probably goes back at 
least to the second century BC; there is certainly no question of Horace 


26 Cornell (1995) esp. Chh. 5, 7, 9. For resistance to the attempt, cf. Wiseman (1996). 
27 Cf£. Cornell (1995) Index s.v. lapis Satricanus. 

28 Cf. Cornell (1995) Index s.v. Claudius, Appius (cos. 495). 

29 This is another controversial area; but cf. Torelli (1975). 

30 De Elocutione 128-835. 

31 On Horace’s further strategies for praising Lamia, see below $$ 3 and 5. 

32 Ad Att. 2.13.2 = 33.2 Shackleton Bailey. 

33 (ἢ also RE s.v. Formiae (Weiss). 
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inventing it. What, then, about the eating of Odysseus’ companions by the 
Laestrygonians (Odyssey 10.124), which causes so much amusement 
among the Horatian commentators and generates inaccurate remarks about 
“a cannibal-king”? To begin with, when Odysseus visited the Laestry- 
gonians their king was Antiphates, not Lamus; Lamus is mentioned by 
Homer as the founder of their city (81). Lamus’ connection with canni- 
balism, then, is indirect. Again, the fact that the Laestrygonians attacked 
the Greeks would be a plus point in Roman eyes,” and descent from 
Lamus gave Lamia the distinction of descent from a pre-homeric hero. We 
do not, of course, know whether the cannibalism episode of Odyssey 
10.124 was believed at Formiae. Even if it was, that would not have been 
problematic: founders might be associated with discreditable events, which 
were perhaps not edited out of ancient foundation legends because they 
added plausibility to them. Notoriously the founder of Rome was (among 
other things) a fratricide and a rapist.” This did not prevent him being 
deified, idealised, and claimed as a model by Augustus. So, even if Lamus 
did have cannibal associations at Formiae, this would not have ruled him 
out as a suitable ancestor for the Lamiae. 

It is also important for the genealogy of the Aelii Lamiae and for the 
interpretation of Odes 3.17 to remember that Lamus was a son of Neptune, 
which gave the Aelii Lamiae a divine ancestor.”’” Neptune also featured 
largely in the ancestry of another family, probably from neighbouring Min- 
turnae, atown which also was part ofthe realm of ‘Laestrygonian Lamus’. 
These were the Gellii, who reached prominence at Rome two generations 
earlier than the Aelii Lamiae; they claimed descent from a Gello who had a 
second name ‘Lamia’, who was therefore thought to be identical with the 
queen of the Laestrygonians, and who was a daughter of Neptune. Con- 
firmation that the Gellii regarded her as Neptune’s daughter is provided by 
a rectangular first-century BC monument from the Campus Martius at 
Rome which shows on one side a frieze with a censor sacrificing, on an- 
other a frieze with the marriage procession of Neptune and Amphitrite. 
Wiseman identified the censor in question as L. Gellius, who held that 
office in 70 BC and he pointed out the implication of an insult launched 


34 Schol. Od. 10.81-2 and Schol. Aristoph. Pax 758 also advance another possibility, 
1.6. that ‘Lamus’ was the name of the city; cf. RE Suppl. 5 s.v. Laistrygonen 
col.537 (Meuli). 

35 A point made by Toohey (1984) 13. 

36 (ἢ Cairns (1979a) 72-3. 

37 The relationships of Lamus, Lamia/Gello, and the Gellii are documented by 
Wiseman (1974) 163 [= (1987) 217]; cf. also RE s.vv Lamos 5) (Prehn); Lamia 1) 
and 3) (Schwenn); Gello (Maas). 
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against this man’s grandson by Catullus at Poem 85.5-6.”° Catullus says 
that this second Gellius’ sin cannot be purified even by Tethys and 
Oceanus. Since Tethys and Oceanus were the grandparents of Amphitrite, 
Catullus is alluding here to the proclaimed ancestry of the Gellii.” 

The fact that the parallel ancestral claims of the Gellii extended beyond 
Neptune and Amphitrite to Oceanus is of interest for Odes 3.17; it hints 
that the other entities mentioned in stanza 2 may have more significance 
than has been realised. These are Liris, the local river at Formiae, and 
Marica, the nymph (or goddess) of the marsh at the mouth of the Liris (7- 
8), who was also worshipped over the territory of Minturnae and at 
Pisaurum.‘” Because Marica was such an important territorial divinity, her 
presence is probably meant to confirm the claim that Lamus, ancestor of 
the Lamii, was “wide-ruling” (9) — perhaps against some conflicting claim 
of the Gellii of Minturnae. Moreover the river-god Liris must have been 
regarded as the child of Oceanus (as Marica too may have been).*' So they 
may be prominent in stanza 2 not just as topographical features of Formiae 
but also as further members of the ancestral lineage of the Lamiae. If so, 
they would dim the spotlight on Lamus, who would no longer be the sole 
distinguished ancestor of Lamia; and two additional deities are always 
welcome in a family tree. All this confirms, in my view, that the opening 
stanzas of Odes 3.17 record Lamia’s ancestry in a eulogistic fashion which 
contemporaries would have understood as such. The fact that the Aelii 
Lamiae received three odes and part of an epistle from Horace indicates 
that for him they were significant patrons — and ancient poets did not bite 
the hands that fed them. Moreover the Horti Lamiani adjoined the estate of 
Maecenas on the Esquiline;” this may well imply that the Lamiae were 
close in other ways to Horace’s main patron of this period (and Augustus’ 
chief minister), which would help to explain why they were so much in 
favour with Augustus. 

Anyone still residually attracted to the idea that Horace is laughing at, 
or about, Aelius Lamia’s ancestry should meditate further in general on the 
patron/poet relationship in antiquity, and in particular should compare 
Horace’s treatment of Maecenas. Horace opens the Odes with Maecenas 
atavis edite regibus (1.1.1) and he reiterates this notion in three other 


38 For details, cf. Wiseman (1974) 160-64 [= (1987) 214-18]. 

39 So Wiseman (1974) 163 [= (1987) 217]. There is an added touch of invective in 
the fact that Tethys and Oceanus were also an incestuous couple: cf. Harrison 
(1996). 

40 RE 5.ν. Marica (W. Kroll); Xl.-P s.v. Marica (G. Radke). 

41 Cf£.Hes. Theog. 337-70. 

42 (ἢ Häuber (1990). 
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places;” would any sensible person assert that Horace is deflating pom- 
pous claims to royal ancestry on the part of Maecenas? And what would 
the “humorists’ say about the words of the twelve-year-old Julius Caesar 
from his funeral eulogy for his aunt Julia in the Roman forum? Cf.: 
amitae meae luliae maternum genus ab regibus ortum, paternum cum diis 
inmortalibus coniunctum est. nam ab Anco Marcio sunt Marcii Reges, quo nomine 
fuit mater; a Venere Iulii, cuius gentis familia est nostra. est ergo in genere et sanc- 
titas regum, qui plurimum inter homines pollent, et caerimonia deorum, quorum 
ipsi in potestate sunt reges. (Suetonius Divus Julius 6.1) 
Would this would have been greeted with laughter? Was the young Julius 
teasing his audience? Was he ‘bantering’ about the dead aunt whose 
cortege stood before him? If that is not enough, was Virgil mocking 
Augustus’ claim to Trojan ancestry when he designated Iulus as the 
ancestor of the Iulii and hence of Augustus? Cf£.: 
nascetur pulchra Troianus origine Caesar, 
imperium Oceano, famam qui terminet astris, 
Iulius, ἃ magno demissum nomen Iulo. (Aeneid 1.286-8)" 
or when, for example, Virgil derived the family of Augustus’ mother from 
a beloved companion of Iulus, Atys? C£.: 
alter Atys, genus unde Atii duxere Latini, 
parvus Atys pueroque puer dilectus Iulo. (4eneid 5.568-9) 
Wiseman, citing yet another scholar who took Odes 3.17 unseriously,” 
added his own mild protest against this line of interpretation: “But was that 
how it appeared to contemporaries?”. That protest has had no effect on 
later scholarship, but it says everything. 


3. The relationship between Horace and Lamia, 
and the ‘message’ of the ode 


Horatian scholars have offered different accounts of what Horace has to do 
with Lamia in Odes 3.17. Some think Horace is inviting Lamia to enjoy 
himself or to take a holiday,” others that Horace is already Lamia’s guest 
at Formiae.”’ One scholar believes that Horace is declining an invitation to 


43 Od. 1.20.5-8; 3.29.1-3; Sat.1.6.1—4. 

44 The structure and sense of line 288: Julius, a magno DEMISSUM nomen Iulo are not 
dissimilar to those of Odes 3.17.1: Aeli VETUSTO nobilis a Lamo; cf. below on 
nobilis. 

45 Wiseman (1974) 158 [= (1987) 212] citing Syme (1939) 83. 

46 Commager (1962) 260; Santirocco (1986) 133; Johnson (1995) 131. 

47 Kiessling-Heinze (1930) 330-1; Wilkinson (1951) 61. 
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Formiag,'* another that Lamia is dawdling over preparations for the meal 
and is being reproached by Horace for his procrastination!” There is no 
trace of any of this in the ode. 

If we ask what Horace has to do with Lamia in Odes 3.17, the two 
topics which occupy the first half ofthe ode, Lamia’s ancestry and Lamia’s 
patria,“ provide an initial clue. These were standard ancient encomiastic 
commonplaces, as was a third topic which plays a part in the ode — 
(virtuous) ‘character’.”' Horace’s injunction to Lamia to store up dry wood 
today because it will rain tomorrow is (as commentators point out)” un- 
realistic for a man of Lamia’s wealth. But in combination with the sim- 
plicity of Lamia’s celebration it recalls the rustic poverty and virtus of 
early Rome.” Similarly the humanity towards his slaves shown in Lamia’s 
releasing them from work, and also in eating with them (a specifically 
Roman form of virtue shared with Cato, and later Seneca)," underlines 
Lamia’s high character. The implication of all this is that Lamia possesses 
the virtues of sophrosyne, dikaiosyne and humanitas. Moreover the ode’s 
scenario transforms Lamia into an Italian rusticus paterfamilias / agricola 
— and the famuli of line 16 hint specifically at the term familia. In the 
Augustan period the rusticus paterfamilias / agricola stereotype was 
emblematic of virtus, of the mos maiorum, and of all that was good and 
sound about traditional Roman life and values.” These laudatory elements 
reveal Horace as an appreciative ‘inferior’ amicus of his ‘superior’ friend 
Lamia. This is the standard relationship between most ancient poets and 
their ‘friends’, 1.6. their patrons. It can be fleshed out with two uncontro- 
versial observations about Odes 3.17 made by previous commentators. 
First Odes 3.17 belongs to a group of three ‘winter’ odes (3.16, 3.17 and 


48 Quinn (1980) 275-6. 

49 Connor (1987) 148. 

50 Wealthy Romans of the first century BC had two patriae, Rome and their family 
seat (e.g. Horace’s Venusia, Virgil’s Mantua, Catullus’ Sirmio, and Cicero’s 
Arpinum); they had probably been born in the latter patria, often continued to own 
property there, and often located themselves there emotionally. 

51 (ἢ Fraustadt (1909) passim for the regular appearances of these topoi among the 
encomiastic commonplaces featured by ancient theoreticians and practitioners. 

52 Kiessling-Heinze (1930) 333 on line 13; Nisbet-Rudd (2004) 217 on lines 13-14. 

53 On the themes of poverty, simplicity and humanity in Od. 3.17 cf. Mondin (1998) 
57-9. 

54 Plut. Cato Maior 3; Sen. Ep. 47.15; cf. also Plut. Coriolan. 24.8; Heath (1998) 51, 
cf. 46. 

55 Idealised pictures of rural life (sometimes contrasted with urban life and having 
moral implications) are a feature of Augustan poetry: cf., e.g., Verg. Georg. 2.458-- 
535; Hor. Od. 3.1; 3.6.33-44; Epist. 2.1.138-44. The theme is pervasive in 
Tibullus, esp. in 1.1, 1.10, 2.1 and 2.5. 
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3.18) which are apparently linked by their season; and second, it is one of 
those odes which imitates early Greek Iyric injunctions to drink because of 
the season. This gives Odes 3.17 an early Greek Iyric and symposiastic am- 
bience, which evokes the Alcaic hetairia and thus implies a relaxed 
archaic-style relationship of camaraderie between Horace and Lamia. This 
ethos enables Horace to give instructions to Lamia about his feast; and it 
blends elegantly with their Roman relationship of amicitia, which of 
course did not imply the same easy equality. 

Other accounts of the ‘message’ of the ode are questionable. Davis 
asserted that the combination of annosa (13) and bimestri (15) makes us 
think of the brevity of human life; he also believed that we are meant to 
reflect that Laestrygonian Lamus was once a ruler of broad acres but is 
now dead. These views led Johnson to classify the ode as a carpe diem 
poem.”’ Mondin added other considerations based on the leaves and sea- 
weed of lines 9-12, which he saw as emblematic of the shortness of life.°® 
But on a straight reading of Odes 3.17 it is very hard to single out these as 
its most prominent themes, and indeed there is no emphasis on death in the 
ode. Of course the piglet of line 15 will die, and die in its youth (bi- 
menstri);, and its youth is contrasted with the age of the annosa cornix. But 
the ancients were not unaware of the source of fresh pork. Horace can cer- 
tainly, when he wants, dwell poignantly on the death of a young animals: 
Odes 3.13, with its sacrifice of the kid to the spring Bandusia is a case in 
point. But there is no dwelling here on the death of the piglet, and to go 
from the elegant antithesis of bimenstri/annosa to the brevity of human life 
is a step too far. As for Lamus, sentiments like “even kings must die” are 
of course commonplace in ancient literature, but there is no suggestion that 
we are meant to reflect on that concept here. After all no heroic figure 
mentioned by Horace anywhere was still alive in Horace’s day; so why 
should Lamus in particular stimulate such thoughts? 

Up to this point, then, the only relationship between Horace and Lamia 
to have emerged is ‘“friendship’, 1.6. Lamia is Horace’s patron — in this 
ode at any rate. Hence (and this all that so far presents itself as the 
‘message’ of the ode) Horace addresses Lamia in laudatory ways which 
combine the respect towards a superior demanded by Roman amicitia and 
the comradely spirit of Alcaic Iyric. More will emerge on both scores 
below. 


56 Davis (1991) 154-5, following Commager (1962) 261. 
57 Johnson (1995), again following the drift of Commager (1962) 261. 
58 Mondin (1998) 514. 
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4. What is the nature of Lamia’s celebration of lines 9-16? 


If the conclusions of $3 left Odes 3.17 somewhat ‘up in the air’, the 
present Section will try to ground it more firmly by asking what Lamia is 
celebrating in lines 9-16. The answers given to this question by modern 
scholarship reveal a sharp dichotomy. Some Horatian scholars (e.g. Quinn, 
Mandruzzato, Connor and Santirocco), influenced in particular by the 
reference to the Genius at line 14, have concluded that the occasion is 
Lamia’s birthday.” Others (e.g. Kiessling-Heinze, Syndikus and Nisbet- 
Rudd) have denied this vigorously.° My own view, which will be deve- 
loped over this and the succeeding Sections, is that the occasion is indeed 
Lamia’s birthday and that the ode is generically a ‘birthday poem” 
(genethliakon). But two obstacles appear to stand in the way of this view. 
The first is a well-known passage of the third-century AD writer Cen- 
sorinus. While explicating Persius 2.3 (funde merum Genio) Censorinus 
cites Varro as reporting that “our ancestors” (maiores nostri) did not make 
blood-sacrifices to their Genius on their birthday. 
hic forsitan quis quaerat, quid causae sit, ut merum fundendum Genio, non hostia 
faciendum putaverit. quod scilicet, ut Varro testatur in eo libro, cui titulus est 
Atticus et est de numeris, id moris institutique maiores nostri tenuerunt, ut, cum die 
natali munus annale Genio solverent, manum a caede ac sanguine abstinerent, ne 
die, qua ipsi lucem accepissent, alii demerent. (De Die Natali 2.2) 
Odes 3.17.14-15 refers to the killing of a sucking-pig; this reference, 
together with the passage of Censorinus just quoted, lies behind the refusal 
of some scholars to believe that the occasion is Lamia’s birthday. Those 
who think that Lamia’s birthday is indeed being celebrated have offered 
counter-arguments challenging the credibility of Censorinus. One is that at 
Horace’s own Odes 4.11.6-8 the sacrifice of a lamb is part of his 


59 “A birthday poem ... a holiday for the staff on the master’s birthday.” (Quinn 
(1980) 275); “E la vigilia del giorno natalizio di Elio Lamia” (Mandruzzato (1985) 
509); “Lamia seems to be ... neglecting preparations for his birthday celebrations.” 
(Connor (1987) 147-9, 148); “In Ὁ. 3.17, an invitation to Lamia, the storm (9-12) 
and hearth fire (14) suggest a time at the end of the year, just as the reference to the 
genius (14) marks the occasion as a birthday party.” (Santirocco (1986) 132-3). 
However, Genium ... curabis (14-15) is not in fact decisive (see below). 

60 “Aber an den Geburtstag des Hausherrn oder ein anderes Familienfest ist hier 
schon deshalb nicht zu denken, weil ja der Feiertag durch den Regen motiviert 
wird.” (Kiessling-Heinze (1930) 333 on 1.13); “Natürlich handelt es sich nicht um 
den Geburtstag — zur Begründung seiner Feier hätte sich kein Sturm ankündigen 
müssen!” (Syndikus (1973) 1.170 n.18 — similar remarks at Syndikus (2001) 
11.161 n.18); “not to celebrate a festival or a birthday” (Nisbet-Rudd (2004) 213; 
cf. 218 on lines 14-15); cf. also Köves-Zulauf (1993) 86-8. 
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celebration of Maecenas’ birthday.‘ Although that victim is not 
specifically said to be offered to Maecenas’ Genius, it is difficult to think 
of another suitable recipient. More counter-evidence can be seen in the 
animal sacrifices regularly made to celebrate the birthdays of emperors,°” 
and in Juvenal 11.82-5, which is hard to interpret as referring to anything 
but the birthday sacrifice of a pig.” Hence it has been suggested that 
“Varro was theorizing rather than reporting any genuine belief”. This 
may be the case, or alternatively perhaps Varro was discussing a practice 
which had lapsed by his own time (if it ever existed); that would be a par- 
ticularly plausible approach if “maiores nostri” is a direct quotation from 
Varro rather than a paraphrase by Censorinus. If it was Varro who wrote of 
maiores nostri, his remarks would not refer to his own day: they would 
parallel Plutarch’s assertion at Romulus 12.1 that the festival of the Parilia 
(Rome’s ‘birthday’) was initially celebrated without animal sacrifice. A 
final possibility is that, if there was any sort of prohibition of blood- 
sacrifice on birthdays in Horace’s life-time, it applied only to the person 
whose birthday was being celebrated. In that case, when Horace tells 
Lamia Genium ... / curabis ... porco bimenstri / cum famulis (14-16), he is 
thinking of the slaves, not Lamia, as making the sacrifice.”° My own 
inclination is to regard Varro’s reported information as a tendentious re- 
flection of his own adherence to Pythagoreanism with its hostility to sacri- 
fice and meat-eating.” But the bottom line is that Romans did not celebrate 
birthdays with vegetarian meals, meat had to come from somewhere, and 
meat (pork in particular) had to be eaten fresh. So the killing of animals, 
with its sacrificial concomitants, must have been going on, if not at the 
centre of Roman birthday celebrations, then at least somewhere in the 
vicinity. 


61 For a detailed rebuttal of Censorinus cf. DuQuesnay (1981) 108-9, 164-5. 
Macleane (1881) 246 on Hor. Od. 4.11.8 had already expressed the same opinion, 
as does (later) Laguna Mariscal (1991) 273. 

62 For these cf. Scheid (1990) 412-17; DuQuesnay (1981) 108 and 165 n.460. 

63 There was no prohibition on animal sacrifice to the genius loci, genius populi 
Romani, and genius Augusti: cf. DuQuesnay (1981) 108 and 164-5 nn.458-60; 
Köves-Zulauf (1993) 88 n.54. 

64 DuQuesnay (1981) 108 with parallel examples of “specious rationalizing” at 165 
n.462. 

65 Bowerman (1916-17) 314 had already suggested that the sacrifice might have been 
“made by some person other than the one whose birthday was being celebrated” 
(314). 

66 With RAC s.v. Genius col.56 (Schilling). Köves-Zulauf (1993) 87 claims to find 
evidence at Soranus Gynaec. 2.6 Bourguiere, Gourevitch, Malinas (= II.11 Ilbert) 
of an old superstition distancing birth and blood; in fact that evidence illustrates 
the well-known taboo on the use of iron. 
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The second apparent obstacle to identifying the occasion of Odes 3.17 
as Lamia’s birthday is the claim made by some scholars that the meal will 
take place because of the weather. Thus Nisbet-Rudd (2004) 213 assert 
that “the ode looks forward to a modest meal on the following day ..., not 
to celebrate a festival or a birthday ..., but because the weather is likely to 
be wet”. The low-key nature of this supposed event might well make us 
wonder why Horace selected it as the focus for an ode honouring Lamia 
(and did Romans abstain from eating when the weather was fine?). But, 
more usefully, Nisbet-Rudd’s remark turns our attention to questions about 
the timing of the event. Why does Horace stress (twice) that the meal will 
take place cras (9, 14)? What is the date of cras? And how can Horace be 
so confident that there will be a storm on cras‘”? The term cras can, of 
course, refer imprecisely to “next day” or even to the future in general,‘ 
but in Odes 3.17 it clearly does mean “tomorrow” and it refers to a par- 
ticular day.°*® Moreover Horace seems to be offering clues to help his 
readers pin cras down to a particular season, and indeed more narrowly. 
Commentators rightly agree that Odes 3.17 is one of a trio of “winter 
odes”, and Kiessling-Heinze correctly place it at the beginning of winter.” 
There are various confirmations of this in the ode. The piglet of line 15 is 
two months old, and elsewhere in his Odes Horace pays close attention to 
the birth-dates and ages of animals in order to confirm which festival he is 
describing.” Pigs were born twice a year in antiquity; Columella writes of 
one batch being conceived in February; these were born in July and so 
would have been two months old in September.’' The fact that the trees, 
presumably deciduous, still have foliage on them to be stripped off by the 
storm of lines 9-12 confirms the September date, and it eliminates the 
alternative, a February/March date, since at that time the trees would not 
yet be in leaf. 

Placing the event in September then helps to determine fairly precisely 
the date of cras and also to explain why Horace proclaims himself an ex- 
pert weather-forecaster — for the croaking crow of lines 12-13 can hardly 
be his only evidence for a coming storm. Horace’s firm prediction of 
stormy weather (9-12) and rain (12-14) implies that cras is the September 
day on which disturbed weather could most confidently be anticipated, i.e. 


67 As, e.g., at Hor. Od. 1.9.13; 3.29.43; Sat. 1.6.119; Epist. 1.16.33. 

68 As, e.g., at Hor. Od. 3.13.3; Epist. 1.5.9. 

69 E.g. Kiessling-Heinze (1930) 330; cf. also Santirocco (1986) 132. 

70 (ἢ Cairns (1977) 527-30 {above, 398-400}; (1982b) 236-8 {below, 451-4}. This 
is part ofthe fastal dimension of the Odes, some of which are linked with specific 
festivals. 

71 (ΟΕ annicula non improbe concipit, sed iniri debet mense Februario. quattuor 
quoque mensibus feta, quinto parere. (Colum. RR 7.9.3). 
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the day of the autumnal equinox. As was recognised in antiquity, both 
equinoxes are often accompanied by stormy weather;’” and the autumnal 
equinox of late September was linked with heavy rain, rough seas and 
stormy weather. Cf., e.g.: 

Nono cal. Octob. Centaurus incipit mane oriri; tempestatem significat, interdum et 

pluviam. octavo cal. Octob. et septimo et sexto aequinoctium autumnale pluviam’® 

significat. (Columella De Re Rustica 11.2.66) 

Quin partibus quoque signorum quorundam sua vis inest, ut autumnali aequinoctio 

brumaque, cum tempestatibus confici sidus intellegimus, nec imbribus tantum tem- 

pestatibusque sed multis et corporum et ruris experimentis. (Pliny Naturalis 

Historia 2.108) 
This is why Horace can without hesitation predict the weather of cras. 
Given the vagaries of ancient calendars and texts, the date of Horace’s cras 
cannot be established exactly, but it will be one of the days mentioned by 
Columella (above), viz. September 24th, 25th, or 26th. None of these days 
has a Roman festival falling on it. The emphasis on cras must, therefore 
have something to do with Lamia rather than with any fastal intent on 
Horace’s part; so the easiest hypothesis is that cras was Lamia’s actual 
birthday. It is particularly interesting, then, to note that September 23rd 
was Augustus’ birthday.’ Coincidences of birthdays were noted and talked 
about in antiquity,’” inter alia because men born on the same day, or on 
proximate days, were regarded in ancient horoscopic terms as like-minded, 
or even as destined to share the same life-experiences.’° That may well be 
the main reason why Horace chose Lamia’s birthday as the occasion of his 
eulogy of Lamia.’’ We know that Horace was keenly aware of Augustus’ 
birthday and that he could schedule an (imaginary”?) social event around it: 
at Epistles 1.5 he invites Torquatus to a meal on the eve of Augustus’ 
birthday (lines 9-10, and note cras, line 9). 

If Odes 3.17 treats Lamia’s birthday, then it ought to belong to one of 
the genres associated with ancient birthdays. Two such potential genres can 


72 Cf., e.g., caeli furor aequinoctialis (Cat. 46.2); viiii et viii Kal. Apr. aequinoctium 
vernum, tempestatem significat (Colum. RR 11.2.31); sidere aequinoctii, quo 
maxime tumescit Oceanus (Tac. Ann. 1.70.2); flexu autumni et crebris per aequi- 
noctium imbribus superfusus amnis (Tac. Hist. 5.23.3). 

73 The MSS offer plerumque. The original text may have read plerumque pluviam. 

74 Sueton. Div. Aug. 5.1. 

75 These could be the birthdays of persons, towns or temples: e.g. Cic. Ad. Att. 4.1.4; 
Ov. Trist. 4.10.11; Val. Max. 1.8.ext.17; SHA Pertinax 12.3. On how ‘the same 
day’ was calculated by Romans cf. Censor. DDN 23.5 (from Varro — cf. Aul. 
Gell. 3.2.2; Macrob. δαί. 1.3.2); see also below n.77. 

76 Val. Max. 1.8.ext.17 portrays the lives of two men born on the same day as exactly 
parallel. 

77 For other similarities between Lamia and Augustus see below ὃ 6. 
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be quickly eliminated. The ode is not an invitation to Lamia’s celebration, 
hence it is not a kletikon/vocatio; nor does it accompany a birthday gift, so 
it is not an anathematikon. We are left with the genethliakon (an encomi- 
astic description of a day of birth or birthday and of the individual whose 
birthday or day of birth it is). ”® But, as already noted, not all commentators 
have been convinced Odes 3.17 belongs to this genre. The sceptics point 
out correctly that the phrase Genium ... curabis (14-15) is not decisive: 
similar phrases are used of indulging oneself outside birthday contexts;”” 
and, although wine (14) and a celebrating group (although of slaves, 16) 
are certainly further commonplaces of ancient birthdays, many other birth- 
day topoi are absent.“” Their absence is not, however, an argument against 
identifying Odes 3.17 as a genethliakon since genres are defined by their 
primary elements, not their topoi. At this point lateral thinking is required: 
one of the features of ancient generic practice was that certain words/ 
phrases or concepts could function as ‘key-words’ or ‘key concepts’ to 
trigger recognition by readers that a poem belonged to a particular genre. 
So, for example words like ibis proclaimed that a poem was a pro- 
pemptikon, terms like venisti signaled a prosphonetikon, and mention of ἃ 
door revealed that a komos/paraclausithyron was under way. Is it possible 
then that, although the simple combination of wine and the Genius was not 
restricted to birthdays, nevertheless an actual injunction to offer wine to the 
Genius on a particular day was a signal that apoem was a genethliakon? A 
few Roman genethliaka do seem to be tagged generically in just this way: 
huc ades et Genium ludis Geniumque choreis 
concelebra et multo tempora funde mero: 
illius et nitido stillent unguenta capillo, 
et capite et collo mollia serta gerat. (Tibullus 1.7.49-52) 
ipse suos Genius adsit visurus honores, 
cui decorent sanctas mollia serta comas. 
illius puro destillent tempora nardo, 
atque satur libo sit madeatque mero (Tibullus 2.2.5-8) 


funde merum Genio (Persius 2.3) 


Cf. also the statement ter tibi fit libo, ter, dea casta, mero (ps.-Tibullus 
3.12.14) made to natalis Juno (3.12.1), and Ovid’s glance at the topos in: 


78 Information about birthdays and the genre genethliakon can be found in: Burgess 
(1902) 142-6; Schmidt (1908); RE s.vv. Genethlios 1) (Jessen), Γενέθλιος ἡμέρα 
(ὗν. Schmidt), Genius (W.F. Otto), Iuno col.1115 (Haug); Cesareo (1929); GC 
General Index, Index of Genres and Examples s.v. genethliakon; RAC s.vv. 
Geburtstag 217-24 (A. Stuiber), Genius (R. Schilling); Burkhard (1991). For some 
bibliography on individual genethliaka see nn. below. 

79 For examples cf. Syndikus (2001) 11.161 n.18. 

80 The topoi ofthe genethliakon are set out below. 
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da mihi tura, puer, pingues facientia flammas, 
quodque pio fusum stridat in igne merum. 
optime natalis! quamvis procul absumus, opto 
candidus huc venias dissimilisque meo. (Tristia 5.5.11-14) 
If this is the correct approach, the next step, since no ‘generic formula’ 
exists for the genethliakon, must be to create one using unquestioned an- 
cient genethliaka, and then to determine on the basis of that formula 
whether Odes 3.17 belongs to the genre. As a genre for study the gene- 
thliakon has both advantages and disadvantages. Overall it is fairly well 
exemplified, and a number of individual genethliaka have received treat- 
ment in modern secondary literature. There are also some useful mono- 
graphs etc. dealing with birthdays in antiquity and genethliaka in general. 
On the other hand Greek awareness of birthdays was less pronounced 
before the late classical period,'' and few Greek poetic genethliaka have 
survived from before later antiquity. The exceptions”” are a handful of epi- 
grams of the first century AD (listed below).” This inevitably makes it hard 
to contextualise Roman examples of the genre. However, the following 
genethliaka (including two generic prescriptions by rhetoricians), which 
constitute a sufficient sample of members of the genre, can be used to 
create a generic formula. In cases where the overall genre is not the geneth- 
liakon, but a genethliakon is “included’,’* the annotation “fincluded}’ is 
added. For the moment Horace Odes 3.17 is, of course, not part of the 
formula since its generic identity is the point at issue. 


Tibullus 1.7;°° 2.2: 

Propertius 3.10; 

Horace Odes 4.11;® 

Sulpicia [Tibullus] 3.11; 3.12; 3.14 (inverse); 
Ovid Tristia 3.13 (inverse); 5.5; 

Persius 2; 


81 Burgess (1902) 142-3 collects what material exists. 

82 Because Callim. fr. 202 Pf. = /amb. 12 celebrates the birth of a child (and of Hebe) 
and is itself conceived of as a gift, it should therefore be classed as an ana- 
thematikon (see below). Births of children also feature in Stat. Silv. 4.7 and Stat. 
Silv. 4.8, on which see below. 

83 Line 5 of G-P HE 10 (Hedylus) = Athen. Deipnos. 4.176c-d might refer to a birth- 
day performance of some sort. 

84 Cf. GC Ch.7. 

85 Cf. GC 165-9; Cairns (1979a) 171-2. 

86 (ἢ GC 112-13; Murgatroyd (1994) 70; Cairns (1998); Maltby (2002) 385-6. 

87 (ἢ Cairns (1971c); Fedeli (1985) 336-7. 

88 Cf. Laguna Mariscal (1991). In Od. 4.11 Horace’s vocatio to Phyllis (cf. esp. ad- 
voceris, 13) to participate in the celebration of Maecenas’ birthday is the included 
genre. 
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Thallus AP 6.235 = G-P ΠΕ 2: 

Leonides of Alexandria AP 9.349 = Page FGE 26; 

Statius Silvae 2.7: 4.7 {included}; 

Martial” 4.1; 7.21; 7.22; 7.23; 9.52; 10.24; 10.87; 

Menander Rhetor Περὶ Ἐπιδεικτικῶν 412.4-413.4 Spengel; 

[Dionysius of Halicarnassus] Ars Rhetorica 266.19-269.16 Usener- 
Radermacher; 

Aelius Aristides Oratio 30 Keil; 

Himerius Oratio 44 Colonna; 

Claudius Mamercus Panegyrici Latini Oratio 11 (3); 

Ausonius 9 Green; 

Paulinus of Nola Carmen 151} 

Iulianus Anthologia Latina 11.1.638 Riese” 


Additional poems linked more loosely with birthdays are also worth listing 
here separately for the record.” They are not classifiable as genethliaka, 
and they will not contribute topoi to the generic formula below, but they 
occasionally provide useful background illustration. Many of this latter 
group, particularly the epigrams among them, are anathematika accom- 
panying or constituting birthday gifts: 
Callimachus fr. 202 Pf. = Jambus 12; 
Crinagoras AP 6.227= G-P GP 3; AP 6.229 = G-P GP 4; AP 6.261 = 
G-P GP 5; AP 6.345 = G-P GP 6; AP 9.239 = G-P GP TT; 
Antipater of Thessalonica AP 9.93 = G-P GP 31; 
Leonides of Alexandria AP 6.321 = Page FGE 1; AP 6.322 = Page 
FGE 2, AP 6.325 = Page FGE 4; AP 6.329 = Page FGE 8; AP 9.353 
= Page FGE 30; AP 9.355 = Page FGE 32; 


89 Cf. Buchheit (1960); Hardie (1983) 115-18; Van Dam (1984) 450-506. 

90 For some comments on the genethliac aspects of these Martial epigrams cf. 
Buchheit (1961); Henriksen (1999) 25-6; Galan Vioque (2002) 168; Damschen 
and Heil (2004) 310; Moreno Soldevila (2006) 96-8. 

91 Paulinus composed many ‘genethliaka’ (Carmina 12-16, 18-21, 23, 26-28) for 
the heavenly ‘birthday’ of St Felix of Nola; but their relevant topoi are few and 
repetitious, and hence are mostly not cited. 

92 The authorship and genre of this short piece are disputed, cf. Friedrich (2002) 6-7, 
and the title in AZ is an editorial imposition. But it is hard to think that its occasion 
was other than a birthday. 

93 Ennodius OSEL 6.423-30, entitled Dictio in Natali Laurenti Mediolanensis epi- 
scopi, is sometimes said to be a genethliakon; but it is too removed from the 
classical genre to be worth including. 

94 Burkhard (1991) Chh.II and IIl.8 class many of the epigrams in this list as 
“Geburtstagsgedichte’. Some, however, should be regarded as kletikalvocationes, 
although where both genres appear in a single poem, their relative ranking may be 
unclear. 
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Ovid Epistulae ex Ponto 4.9;”° 

Statius Silvae 4.8; 

Martial 4.45; 7.86; 8.64; 9.53; 10.27; 11.65; 12.60; 
Apuleius Apologia 9; 

Sidonius Apollinaris Carmen 17 


The Primary Elements of the genethliakon are: 


Al 


A Speaker, who celebrates the day of birth or/and birthday. 


A2 An Addressee, whose day of birth or/and birthday is being celebrated 
A3 An encomiastic account of the day of birth or/and birthday. 


The Secondary Elements and some” of their occurrences are (with inverse 
examples marked *): 


Bl 


B2 


B3 


95 
96 


The ‘day’ / the birthday 

Tib. 1.7.1 hunc diem, 53 (hodierne);, Hor. Od. 4.11.13-20; Sulp. [Tib.] 3.11.1 
(dies); Sulp. [Tib.] 3.12.3 (hodie); Sulp. [Tib.] 3.14.1 (natalis); Ov. Tr. 3.13.1-12 
(2, natalis), Ov. Tr. 5.5.1 (annuus ... natalis), 4 (diem), 13 (natalis), 41 (lux); 
Pers. 2.1 (hunc diem); Leonides of Alexandria AP 9.349.1 (γενέθλιον ἦμαρ); 
Mart. 4.1.1 (dies); Mart. 7.21.1 (hic ... dies); Mart. 7.22.1 (lux); Mart. 7.23.3 
(luce); Mart. 10.24.1 (natales ... Kalendae), 2 (lux); Mart. 10.87.1 (Octobres ... 
Kalendas); Stat. Silv. 2.7.1 (proprium diem), 20 (ista dies); Stat. Silv. 4.7.31 (0 
diem); [Dion. Hal.] 266.22-267.14; Aristid. Or. 30.1; Menand. Rhet. 412.5-6; 
Himer. Or. 44.5; Pan. Lat. 11 (3) 2.1 (hic ... dies); Auson. 9.21; Iulian. AL 
11.1.638.2, 4 

The adventus of the birthday etc., announced or wished for 

Tib. 1.7.64 (veni, but in future years); 49 (huc ades, but addressed to Osiris- 
Bacchus); Tib. 2.2.1 (venit); 5 (adsit, said of Genius), cf. 21 (veniat, said of 
Amor); Hor. Od. 4.11.17—20; Sulp. [Tib.] 3.12.13 (veni, addressed to Juno), 19 
(adsit, said of amor, but next year [veniet cum proximus annus]); *Sulp. [Tib.] 
3.14.1 (adest);, *Ov. Tr. 3.13.2 (adest), 3 (veniebas), 20 (adventu tuo), 26 (ne 
redeas);, Thallus AP 6.235.6 (implied); Mart. 7.23 (veni, but addressed to 
Phoebus); Mart. 4.1.3 (veni); Iulian. AZ 11.1.638.1-2 

The felicity and other praise ofthe day (%as important or more important 
than the speaker’s birthday); cf. also B5 

Prop. 3.10.11; %Hor. Od. 4.11.1720 (paene, 18); Sulp. [Tib.] 3.11.1-2; *Sulp. 
[Tib.] 3.14.1 (invisus), 2 (tristis), *Ov. Tr. 3.13.3, 7, Ov. Tr. 5.5.41-2; Pers. 2.1-- 
2 (candidus), Mart. 4.1.1-2; Mart. 7.21.1-2; Mart. 7.22.1; Mart. 7.23.3 (tanta ... 
luce);, Mart. 9.52.4-5, %6; Mart. 10.24.1-2; [Dion. Hal.] 266.23-267.14, 267.23- 
268.2; Aristid. Or. 30.24 (cf. 1, of city); Menand. Rhet. 412.5-10, 19-23, 26-7; 


Cf. DuQuesnay (1977) 43-7. 


This Section does not aim at completeness, particularly since the sophisticated 
forms in which certain genethliac topoi appear would require inappropriately 
lengthy exegesis. 
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Β4 


Β5 


Βό 


Β7 


B3 


Β9 


B10 
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Pan Lat. 11 (3) 2.1-2; Auson. 9.22-5; Iulian. AL 11.1.638.1-2; %Paulin. Nol. 
Carm. 15.3 — cf. also %Plin. Epist. 3.7.8; 6.30.1; %Censorin. DDN 3.6 
The time / season at which the birthday falls 
Hor. Od. 4.11.14-16; Mart. 9.52.2; Mart. 10.24.1; Mart. 10.87.1; [Dion. Hal.] 
267.15-268.3; Aristid. Or. 30.27 (indirect); Menand. Rhet. 412.10-12; Himer. 
Or. 44.3 
Good omens or auguries / avoidance of bad omens, cf. also B3 
Tib. 1.7.43, 55-6; Tib. 2.2.1-2, 11-12, 17-18, 21; Sulp. [Tib.] 3.11.7; Prop. 
3.10.14, 5-6, 7-10, 11, 20, 27-8; *Ov. Tr. 3.13.18, 24; Ov. Tr. 5.5.6-7, 29-31; 
Mart. 7.22.2; Mart. 10.87.3; Stat. Silv. 2.7.19, 20; Iulian. AZ 11.1.638.3 
The Genius (or equivalent), cf. also B10, B15, B16 
Tib. 1.7.49-52; Tib. 2.2.5-9; Prop. 3.10.12 (deos =(?) θεοὶ Γενέθλιοι), 19-20; 
Sulp. [Tib.] 3.11.8-9; Sulp. [Tib.] 3.12.1-10, 13-14, 19-20 (Juno); Pers. 2.3; 
Aristid. Or. 30.1 (θεοὶ Γενέθλιοι) 
Dionysus / Bacchus, cf. also Β10 Ὁ) 2 
Tib. 1.7.3342 (cf. B10 Ὁ) 2, B13); Stat. Silv. 2.7.7 
The Parcae (as birth-spirits), cf. also B19 
Tib. 1.7.14; Sulp. [Tib.] 3.11.34; *Stat. Silv. 2.7.89-104; cf. also Cat. 64.305— 
83 and Coleman on Verg. Ecl. 4.47 
The Muses,” cf. also Bll 
Prop. 3.10.1-4; Stat. Silv. 2.7.8-11, 20-3, 36-80 
Worship of the Genius 
a) The altar 
Tib. 2.2.1; Prop. 3.10.19; Hor. Od. 4.11.6-8; Sulp. [Tib.] 3.11.12; Sulp. [Tib.] 
3.12.4, 17, *Ov. Tr. 3.13.15, 21; Ov. Tr. 5.5.9-10; Thallus AP 6.235.3; Μετ. 
10.24.5 
b) The offerings, cf. also B13 
1. incense 
Tib. 1.7.53-4; Tib. 2.2.34; Prop. 3.10.19-20 (to dei); Sulp. [Tib.] 3.11.9; 
Sulp. [Tib.] 3.12.12; *Ov. Tr. 3.13.16, 23; Ov. Tr. 5.5.11, 29; Stat. Silv. 
2.7.16 
2. wine 
Tib. 1.7.50; Tib. 2.2.8; Hor. Od. 4.11.1-2; Sulp. [Tib.] 3.12.14 (for Tuno); 
Ov. Tr. 5.5.12; Pers. 2.3; Thallus AP 6.235.3—4 
3. perfumes /nard 
Tib. 1.7.51; Tib. 2.2.7 
4. honey-cake 
Tib. 1.7.54; Tib. 2.2.8; Sulp. [Tib.] 3.12.14 (for Iuno); *Ov. Tr. 3.13.17; 
Mart. 10.24.4-5 
5. flowers / garlands 
Tib. 2.2.6 (on Genius); Tib. 1.7.45 (on Osiris/Bacchus); 52 (on Genius); 
Prop. 3.10.16 (on Cynthia’s head); Hor. Od. 4.11.6-7; *Ov. Tr. 3.13.15; 
Ov. Tr. 5.3.10 (on altar); Stat. Silv. 2.7.15 
6. blood-offerings 
Hor. Od. 4.11.6-8; Stat. Silv. 2.7.17-18 (for dead Lucan); cf. also Juv. 
11.82-5 


97 Incorrectly described as “not germane to the genre” by Cairns (1971c) 154. 
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Music /song, cf. Β9 

Tib. 1.7.44, 47, 49; Prop. 3.10.23; Hor. Od. 4.11.34-6; Stat. Silv. 2.7.81-88 
Fine clothes, worn by addressee or/and others 

Tib. 1.7.46-7 (on Osiris/Bacchus); Prop. 3.10.14-16; Sulp. [Tib.] 3.12.3-4; 13 
(on Iuno); *Ov. Tr. 3.13.13-14; Ov. Tr. 5.5.7-8; Stat. Silv. 2.7.9-10 (on divine 
guests) 

Dining and wining, cf. also ΒΤ0 b) 2, 4 

Prop. 3.10.21-6 (accompanied by nard); Hor. Od. 4.11.1-2, 11-12 

Other parties involved in the celebration 

Tib. 1.7.61-2 (agricola); Prop. 3.10.21-4 (wine pourer, flute-player); Hor. Od. 
4.11.9-12 (slaves, Phyllis); Leonides of Alexandria AP 9.349.3—4 (the world); 
Mart. 10.87.12-20 (bearers of gifts); Iulian. AZ 11.1.638.3--6 (iuvenes, nati) 
Amor / love interest, cf. B16 

Tib. 1.7.44; Tib. 2.2.9-22; Prop. 3.10.15-18, 24, 27-8, 29-32 (cf. Venus, 30); 
Hor. Od. 4.11.21-34; Sulp. [Tib.] 3.11.3-20; Sulp. [Tib.] 3.12.5-20; Ov. Tr. 
5.5.23 (and throughout); Stat. Silv. 2.7.81-8; cf. also Verg. Ecl. 3.76 
Generation / progeny, cf. B6, B15 

Tib. 1.7.55-6; Tib. 2.2.21-2; Leonides of Alexandria AP 9.349.3-4; Aristid. Or. 
30.28; Iulian. AZ 11.1.638.6 (metaphorical) 

Birthday wishes / prayers of, or for, the addressee, cf. B18, B19 

Tib. 2.2.9-22; Prop. 3.10.12, 16-17; Sulp. [Tib.] 3.11.17-20, 7-16 and 19-20; 
Sulp. [Tib.] 3.12.7-20; *Ov. Tr. 3.13.18; *25-8 (in part); Ov. Tr. 5.5.15-24; 61-- 
4; Pers. 2.3-4, *5-14; Stat. Silv. 4.7.41--56; Mart. 4.1.3-10; Mart. 7.23.3; Aristid. 
Or. 30.1, 28; Iulian. AZ IL.i.638.4 

Wishes for long life of addressee / frequent return of his birthday, cf. 
B17, B19 

Tib. 1.7.63-4; Sulp. [Tib.] 3.12.1920; *Ov. Tr. 3.13.1-10, 21-2, 25-8 (death!); 
Ov. Tr. 5.5.23-4; 62 (of Augustus); Thallus AP 6.235.6; Mart. 4.1.3-4; Mart. 
10.24.6-11; [Dion. Hal.] 269.11-16; Iulian. AZ 11.1.638.5-6 
Prophecies/prayers about the addressee’s future, cf. B8, B17, B18 

Tib. 1.7.14; Stat. Silv. 2.7.41-80; Leonides of Alexandria AP 9.349.3; Aristid. 
Or. 30.6, 21-6; [Dion. Hal.] 269.10-14; Menand. Rhet. 412.31-413.4; Pan. Lat. 
11 (5) 19; Iulian. AL 11.1.638.5-6; cf. Cat. 64.305--6, 328-83; Virg. Ecl. 4 
Encomium of addressee — possibly under formal rhetorical headings 
Tib. 1.7.3-22, 57-62 (deeds); Ov. Tr. 5.5.43-64 (cf. laudis, 50); Thallus AP 
6.235.1-2, 5 (family); Stat. Silv. 2.7.24-30 (country), 31-35 (family), 36-8 
(birth), 52-80 (deeds), 93-104 (comparisons); Mart. 7.22.34 (country); [Dion. 
Hal.] 268.4-269.11 (family, country, and ancestors, character — with 
comparisons, virtues, deeds); Aristid. Or. 30.14 (country), 4-5 (education), 6-7 
(family and ancestors), 8-10 (family, country, and ancestors), 11 (father), 12-13 
(grandfather and ancestors), 16-20 (virtues), 28 (ancestors); Menand. Rhet. 
412.13-19, 28-9, 28ff. (family, birth, education, rearing, character, deeds — with 
comparisons); Himer. Or. 44.4; Pan. Lat. 11 (3) 3 (‘ancestors’), 4-18 (deeds and 
virtues) 


The primary elements of Odes 3.17 qua genethliakon can be specified as: a 
celebrating speaker (Horace, Al), an addressee who is being celebrated on 
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a particular day (Lamia, A2) and an encomiastic account of the day (cras, 
A3), the day which has been hypothesised to be Lamia’s birthday. On the 
basis of the formula the following genethliac secondary elements (topoi) 
can be seen in undisguised form in Odes 3.17: 


Bl The ‘day’ / the birthday (cras: 9, 14) 

B4 The season in which birthday falls (11-13) 

B6 The Genius (or equivalent): (Genium: 14) 

B10 b) 2) wine: (mero, 14) 

B13 Dining and wining: (14-15) 

B14 Other parties involved in the celebration: (famulis,16) 

B20 Encomium of addressee — possibly under formal rhetorical 


headings: (family, country, and ancestors: 1-9; character: 16) 


Moreover some further standard genethliac topoi can also be detected 
in varied form. First, aquae ... augur / annosa cornix (12-13) is an oblique 
glance at topos B5: Good omens or auguries / avoidance of bad omens. 
This might seem far-fetched; but Horace’s phrase alludes to a technicality 
of Roman augury: cf. Isidore Origines 12.7.44: huius (1.6. cornicis) inter 
multa auspicia tribuunt etiam pluvias portendere vocibus. So it would in- 
evitably have aroused thoughts of augury, a theme prominent also in Odes 
3.27,°° and clearly on Horace’s mind in the middle of Odes Book 3.” 
Similarly annosa (13) might be taken as an oblique allusion to the standard 
wish for long life for the genethliac subject (B18), just as, when Horace 
praises Lamia’s antecedents (1-9), he also seems to be thinking of the con- 
tinuation of Lamia’s family in the present and future, (i.e. Bl6: Genera- 
tion /progeny) particularly in the phrase nepotum / per memores genus 
omne fastus 3-4). The decisive factor in generic identity is not the 
number of topoi that can be detected. It is, however, comforting when, as 
here, a reasonable number of topoi of the genre to which one wishes to 
assign apoem can be found in it. 

A final argument for Odes 3.17 being a genethliakon is that, if the 
occasion is not Lamia’s birthday, then the ode is well-nigh incompre- 
hensible. The ode suggests no other possible occasion, and if there is no 
occasion, why should Horace be giving instructions for, or anticipating, a 


98 Cf£. also Nisbet-Rudd (2004) 217, 320-235. 

99 As well as at Od. 3.17.12 augurs are mentioned at 3.16.11-12 (Amphiaraus as 
auguris / Argivi) and 3.19.10-11 (the ode’s addressee as auguris / Murenae). 

100 Nisbet-Rudd (2004) 214-15 on lines 3-5 argue for D. Heinsius’ easy emendation 
ducit, adopted by them in place of the transmitted ducis (5). However, Horace may 
have been meditating on the succession of (at least) four generations of men called 
L. Aelius Lamia known to us in the first century BC, a feature in which the family 
may have taken special pride; so nepotum / ... genus could also include Lamia’s 
sons and their descendants. 
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meal that Lamia will eat but not Horace? Why is so much space devoted to 
Lamia’s ancestry if his Genius is not celebrating Lamia’s birthday? What 
other occasion could be of such interest to a friend (i.e. Horace), who has 
not been invited and so will not be present at it? Finally, there is evidence 
of in absentia celebrations of other people’s birthdays by Romans: most 
relevant is Odes 4.11, where Maecenas, whose birthday Horace is cele- 
brating, is not present.” 

Odes 3.17 is an interestingly cross-cultural genethliakon. This can be 
best be illustrated by drawing a temporal line within the group of gene- 
thliaka listed above and within the individual topoi of the generic formula. 
On one side of that line fall the examples and topoi up to and including 
Martial, on the other Statius and everything later than Statius. The reason 
for drawing the line at this point is that Statius is the writer in whom the 
Latin tradition of the genethliakon becomes culturally blurred. Some of 
Statius’ genethliac topoi are otherwise exemplified only in earlier surviving 
genethliaka, which are mostly in Latin; but the rest of Statius’ genethliac 
topoi are mainly or exclusively found in later extant genethliaka, the bulk 
of which are in Greek. This phenomenon is not hard to understand. It is 
well known that Statius admired Augustan poetry and imitated it con- 
stantly; so it is not surprising that his genethliakon for Lucan (Silvae 2.7) 
contains topoi shared with his Augustan predecessors. But both Statius and 
Statius’ father (who was also his teacher) had a strong background in 
Greek poetry and rhetoric, and both of them competed on the Greek epi- 
deictic competition circuit. Hence Statius was predisposed to introduce into 
his poetry more of the practices of the rhetorical schools and of the Greek 
competitions, including elements of formal encomium, than most Augustan 
poets had been willing to accommodate.'”” Hence the rhetorical topoi used 
by Statius are naturally paralleled more frequently in the (later) Greek rhe- 
torical prescriptions for, and examples of, the genethliakon — and of 
course in the few later Latin genethliaka — than they are in the earlier, 
almost exclusively Latin, examples. 

The fact that many genethliaka have been lost of course makes con- 
clusions on the basis of those that survive somewhat insecure; but this 
cultural/temporal line does seem to throw light on the use of genethliac 
topoi in Odes 3.17 and hence on the nature of that ode. Some of the topoi 
employed by Horace (viz. Bl, B5, B6, B10 Ὁ) 2), B13, B14 and B16) can 
be matched in earlier (Latin) genethliaka. Of these Bl is also found in so 


101 Other examples include Ov. Trist. 5.5, the birthdays of emperors, and those of dead 
persons (cf., e.g., Stat. Silv. 2.7; Plin. Epist. 3.7.8). 

102 (ἢ Hardie (1983) 117-18, esp. “In Silvae 2,7, Statius has adhered to Greek epi- 
deictic practice in including a formal encomium in a birthday poem ...”. 
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many of the later (mainly Greek) genethliaka that it offers no interpretative 
assistance. However, Β5 is used in the later genethliaka only by Statius, 
who is, as already observed, himself on the cusp; B6 and B16 each have a 
single (in the case of B6 imprecise) later parallel in Aelius Aristides, with 
his Romanising aspirations; and Bl3 and B14 have no later parallels. Con- 
trariwise two topoi of Odes 3.17 are shared either exclusively (B4) or to a 
large extent (B20) with the later, mainly Greek, group. The loci detailed in 
the generic formula under topos B20 are worth particular attention. Of the 
two early (Latin) parallel passages Tibullus 1.7 concentrates under this 
heading mainly on Messalla’s deeds, mentioning his children (55-6) but 
not his ancestors, while Ovid Tristia 5.5 eulogises his wife’s virtues, but 
not in a formal rhetorical way. Then in Silvae 2.7 a more explicitly epi- 
deictic handling of topos B20 becomes visible, with emphasis inter alia on 
‘country’ and family; and this trend is amply replicated in the later Greek 
examples and in Panegyrici Latini 11 (3). As noted above, Silvae 2.7 does 
exemplify many of the (Latin) genethliac topoi found in earlier members of 
the genre, but the ethos and background of its treatment of topos B20 are 
strongly Greek. The same is again true of the handling of topos B20 in 
Odes 3.17, where Horace’s emphasis on Lamia’s ancestors, family and 
country probably also owes something to Greek rhetoric and models. This, 
incidentally, may be why Odes 3.17 does not at first seem to meet our ex- 
pectations οἵ ἃ Latin genethliakon of the Augustan period; it may very well 
have presented to contemporaries the appearance of a Greek-style 
genethliakon in Latin. 


5. “What is the point?” 


The laudatory treatment of Lamia, his family, and his patria has already 
been discussed, and it might well be deemed sufficient in itself to provide 
the ode with a “point”. A further point emerges from the Greek generic 
flavour just detected in it, which goes hand in hand with its analogies 
(treated earlier) to an Alcaic ‘winter ode’ enjoining drinking among 
hetairoi. Of course, Horace’s Odes are all to some degree inspired by early 
Greek Iyric poetry, so this aspect of Odes 3.17 is hardly surprising; but the 
very high level of hellenised content in the ode requires explanation, and it 
is not far to seek. The coast of Campania, on which Formiae lay, was an 
intensively hellenised area. Wiseman has shown that the &lites of many 
Italian cities were even more receptive to Greek culture in the second and 
first centuries BC than were the Roman aristocracy.'” Formiae (supposedly 


103 (ἢ esp. Wiseman (1983) [= (1987)]. 
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originally Greek Ὁρμίαι) was one such place: Wiseman has demonstrated 
that the enthusiastic adoption of the foundation legend of Formiae/Min- 
turnae (for Laestrygonia had come to be equated with the Volscian territory 
and so with Minturnae as well as Formiae) by that other leading family 
from the area, the Gellii, goes back to the second century BC, and that it is 
absolutely typical of the hellenisation of Italian culture outside Rome in 
that era. Indeed Formiae had produced in the second century BC a historian, 
Cn. Gellius, a fragment of whose work survives: its subject is the remote 
and hellenic origins of Italian cities, and this Gellius may well be have 
been the first to promulgate the myth of Formiae’s origins. In identifying 
the censor of the Neptune-Amphitrite monument as L. Gellius from Min- 
turnae, Wiseman commented that we should better speak of his claiming 
descent from Poseidon, i.e. his assertion came from a thoroughly hel- 
lenised cultural ambience.'”* It is this Greek ambience which Horace 
evokes in Odes 3.17 through his formal birthday eulogy of Lamia with its 
rhetorical Greek background; at Formiae at any rate Odes 3.17 would have 
been recognised and appreciated at once as a Greek-style genethliakon 
despite its lack of many of the accoutrements of a Roman birthday cele- 
bration. At the same time, however, the Romanitas of the simple scene of 
Lamia’s celebration should not be underplayed: Horace is celebrating a 
‘man between two worlds’, both of which are simultaneously present in 
Odes 3.17. However, the mode of celebration with its formal rhetorical 
elements adds the last part of the answer to that earlier question “What has 
Horace to do with Lamia?’. As well as being an Alcaic ‘comrade’ and a 
Roman poet-amicus of Lamia, Horace is a rhetorical encomiast of Lamia 
whose ode recalls the ethos of the hellenised culture of Lamia’s home- 
town. 


6. ‘Learning’, ‘Etymologies’ and Word-Patterning 


The interpretation of Odes 3.17 offered in earlier Sections has portrayed it 
not as a simple Iyric for a personal friend to match the unpretentiousness of 
Lamia’s rustic celebration, but rather as a complex and sophisticated cul- 
tural artifact. This, the final Section, will try to firm up that assessment by 
focusing on some further complexities and sophistications which unmask a 
doctus Horatius lurking behind the ode’s superficial simplicity. This is not 
to say that Horace conceals his learning throughout: indeed he flaunts it 
openly in the ‘hellenistic footnotes’ ferunt (2) and dicitur (6). Contrary to 
what some commentators have believed, these ‘footnotes’ are asserting that 


104 (ἢ Wiseman (1983) 163 [= (1987) 217]. 
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Horace has attestation for what he writes,'” and they equate with Cal- 
limachus’ ἀμάρτυρον οὐδὲν ἀείδω (fr. 612 Pfeiffer). They will also have 
alerted Horace’s readers to look for further ‘learning’ in the ode.'” One 
well-concealed piece of learned imitatio must lie behind aridum / compone 
lignum (13-14). It is close to a famous phrase of Callimachus which 
entered the ancient lexica, 1.6. Hecale fr. 31 Hollis: παλαίθετα κᾶλα καθ- 
npeı (“she (Hecale) took down wood stored long ago’). But it is not close 
enough to be (uniquely) a reference to Callimachus. Rather both poets’ 
phrases will be indebted to a lost archaic Greek line, most likely of Al- 
caeus. That original must have been evocative of the simplicity and hospi- 
tality of country life — for the hospitality of Callimachus’ poor country- 
woman Hecale was universal — and the reminiscence of it in Odes 3.17 
both recalls such virtues and endows Lamia’s simple country life-style 
with an additional aura of literary depth. Another piece of learning in the 
ode has been long recognised: aguae augur cornix (12-13) refers to Eu- 
phorion’s ὑετόμαντις ὅτε κρώξειε κορώνη (fr. 89 Powell), or something 
similar. 

Odes 3.17 contains further learning in the form of etymologies, verbal 
responsions, and conceptual symmetries. In nobilis (1) and denominatos 
(3) Horace exploits an etymological complex, probably made fashionable 
by Cornelius Gallus, which linked terms like nobilis, notus and nomen and 
which was a favourite of Virgil and Propertius.'” These etymologies sur- 
face in an appropriate context, namely genealogy and foundation, and they 
are further guaranteed by their accompanying “etymological markers’, 
vetusto (1) and priores (2), vetusto has an additional function: along with 
genus omne (4) it links the first and last stanzas through the com- 
plementary annosa (13) and the antithetic bimenstri (15) of stanza 4. Again 
genus (4) links up with Genium (14) to underscore the continuity of 
Lamia’s family;'” and yet again the sketches of the first and last stanzas, 
the proud stemma of the Aelii and the homely feast shared by Lamia with 
his slaves, are clearly intended to balance each other antithetically. It is, 
however, in the centre of the ode that such etymologies and pairings really 
come into their own. Thus auctore at the beginning of the second stanza 
and augur placed symmetrically at the end of the third are connected 


105 Such ‘hellenistic footnotes’ are often taken for expressions of authorial scepticism; 
Nisbet-Rudd (2004) 214 on lines 2-3 believe that “ferunt suggests an oral 
tradition, as does dicitur”. 

106 For a nuanced discussion of ‘hellenistic footnotes’ and for earlier bibliography cf. 
Horsfall (1990). 

107 C£. LALE s.vv. nobilis, nomen; Cairns (2006) Index II s.v. nosco etc. 

108 Cf. Cairns (1996) esp. 31-44. 

109 Cf. Nadeau (1989) 102-3. 
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etymologically in themselves (and also through augeo).''” Their ex- 
ploitation to form a clear and well-spaced frame for the ode emboldens us 
to accept as intentional another feature which otherwise might seem coinci- 
dental. At the beginning of stanza 3 and almost in the centre of the poem, 
line 11 starts by describing Lamus, the first ancestor of the Aelii, as /ate 
tyrannus, a phrase which calques either Homeric εὐρυκρείων, or, perhaps 
better, Pindaric εὐρυμέδων since the latter was used by Pindar of 
Poseidon," Lamus’ father. late tyrannus is flanked equidistantly by prin- 
ceps (= tyrannus/xpeiov/u&öwv) at the start of line 7 and by Euro at the end 
of line 11. For this triple juxtaposition to be deliberate and meaningful, 
princeps has to be ambivalent. But that is not difficult, and it makes a fine 
compliment to the remote ancestor of the Aelii to suggest in this way, and 
with the additional aid of the framing auctore and augur, an oblique 
comparison with the princeps Augustus, who derived his name augusto 
augurio. I have already suggested that the triple ancestry of the Lamiae 
from two gods and a heroic founder is intended to recall in humbler mode 
that of Augustus, and I have also noted that Lamia’s birthday must have 
fallen within a day or so of that of Augustus. A pattern hinted at three 
times becomes all the more plausible. 

In the midst of all this Horace does not forget to point to the 
“etymology’ of the home town of the Lamiae, Formiae, supposedly named 
from Greek Ὁρμίαι, “harbours’,''” in his description of the Liris as 
innantem (7-8): the verb nare was derived in antiquity from navis.''” Here 
too, since Princeps also equates with primus, a known etymological marker 
is present. “ Horatian word games continue in alga inutili (10), referring to 
the proverb vilior alga;''” litus in line 10 of course echoes litoribus in line 
8, and so creates a further binding complex; and Horace combines his al- 
lusion to the source shared by Callimachus’ Fecale with etymological anti- 
phrasis when he juxtaposes aquae (12) with aridum (13), which was 
derived from Greek ἀρδεύειν with opposite meaning.''° Finally, if Horace 
is applying a light tone to the history of Lamia and his family, the first and 
last stanzas of Odes 3.17 may contain more sophisticated touches than the 


110 ΟΕ LALE s.vv. auctor, augur, augurium. 

111 01. 8.31. 

112 So Strabo 5.3.6, cf. RE s.v. Formiae (Weiss). 

113 C£. LALE s.v. no. 

114 Cf. Cairns (1996) 31-40. 

115 The word-play was perceived by Kiessling-Heinze (1930) 332 on line 9 and by 
Otto Sprichwörter s.v. alga. Add perhaps that, because of the overlap between the 
words INVTILIS and VILIS as Romans would have viewed them in a contemporary 
MS, Horace might also have intended an “etymology’. 

116 (ἢ LALE s.v. aridus. 
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“cannibal king’ of the commentators. Not Lamus, but Lamia (a feminine 
monster named after the Laestrygonian queen Lamia) is mentioned by 
Horace at Ars Poetica 340 as an eater of boys.''’ Should that concept have 
occurred to any reader of Odes 3.17, it would have been instantly contro- 
verted by the steady progress of members of the Aelius Lamia family 
through the generations of its stemma. Nevertheless, by initiating the 
genealogy with Zamo (1) Horace may in part be making a preemptive 
strike against the possibility of deriving the name ‘Lamia’ from the 
monster Λαμία or the Laestrygonian queen of that name (also called Gello 
— what that might imply about rival genealogical claims of the Lamiae 
and the Gellii can only be guessed). At the same time it looks as though 
Horace might have been extracting some mild amusement from another 
derivation of Lamia — from lama = vorago, gula (cf. λαιμός): “ὃ after all 
the last stanza shows a Lamia satisfying his appetite, although in a 
moderate and simple way which denies his name. This brand of etymolo- 
gising of the name of an addressee resembles Horace’s treatment of the 
name ‘Agrippa’ in Odes 1.6, an ode in which, incidentally, covert allusions 
to mythical ancestry and to Trojan war period founders may also be per- 
ceived.''” Many other such verbal and conceptual games must lurk 
undetected in the works of Horace. 


117 Porphyrio on Hor. Epist. 1.13.10 writes of plural Lamiae as devoratrices 
puerorum. 

118 Cf. TLL s.vv. lama, lamia. 

119 (ἢ, Cairns (1995b) {above, ch.17}. 
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Horace Odes 3.22: Genre and Sources! 


Montium custos nemorumque, Virgo 
quae laborantis utero puellas 
ter uocata audis adimisque leto, 
diua triformis, 
imminens uillae tua pinus esto, 
quam per exactos ego laetus annos 
uerris obliquum meditantis ictum 
sanguine donem. 


Horace’s ode to Diana, with its hymnic invocations of the goddess in the 
first stanza and its vignette of pine tree overhanging villa in the second — 
a scene reminiscent of first century AD Pompeian wall-paintings? — is 
characteristic of many short Horatian odes in its baffling simplicity. The 
scholarly consensus on it is reported by G. Williams in his commentary on 
Odes Book 3.” He notes its dedicatory aspects and stresses its hymnic 
features; but he interprets it as a fairly straightforward piece. 

The ode is indeed an anathematic hymn, like Odes 3.13; and the genre 
anathematikon can be used to suggest deeper questions about it than 
scholars have hitherto asked. The genre has been studied in two of my own 
earlier publications: “Horace, Odes, II, 13 and III, 23° (L’Antiquite Clas- 
sique 46 [1977] pp.523-543 [= AC 1977] {above, ch. 28}), which dealt 
with dedications to gods; and “The Distaff of Theugenis — Theocritus /ayll 
28° (Papers of the Liverpool Latin Seminar 1976 [ARCA 2,] pp.293-305 


Philologus 126 (1982) 227-46 

1 This paper is the product of research carried out during tenure of a Fellowship at 
the Calgary Institute for the Humanities in March-April 1980. Earlier versions of it 
were presented at the Universities of Calgary, Glasgow, Durham, Lancaster, Halle 
and Jena. I am grateful for the observations made by colleagues on these occasions 
and to Mr I.M. LeM. DuQuesnay, Mr C.W. Macleod and Prof. R.G.M. Nisbet for 
advice upon it. 

2  Cf.H.P. Syndikus, Die Lyrik des Horaz (Darmstadt) I, 1972; II, 1973 (= Syndikus) 
I, pp. 199f. 

3 6. Williams, The Third Book of Horace’s Odes (Oxford 1969) (= Williams) 
pp.117ff. The other recent account is that of Syndikus I. pp. 196ff. 
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[= PLLS 1]) which treated dedications to men, 1.6. poems recording or 
making gifts to human beings. The generic commonplaces are, in essence, 
the same for both gods and men, in accordance with the principle of 
addressee-variation described in my book Generic Composition in Greek 
and Roman Poetry |(= Go). The topoi of dedications to gods had already 
been assembled, albeit unsystematically, by H. Kühn in his 1906 Breslau 
dissertation Topica epigrammatum dedicatoriorum Graecorum; and in 
PLLS 11 collected examples of them from poems about gifts to men. I 
reproduce the generic formula for convenience {reproduced also on p.396 
above, but repeated here for ease of reference}: 


Primary Elements 

Al The donor 

A2 Therecipient 

A3 The object given 

A4 The giving ofthe object 
Secondary Elements (topoi) 

Bl Fuller identification of the donor by family, home town, occupation, etc. 

B2 Fuller identification ofthe recipient by family, home town, occupation, etc. 

B3 Encomiastic description of the gift 

B4 Modest derogation of the donor/his efforts/the value ofthe gift 

B5 The occasion ofthe gift 

B6 The purpose/function of the gift 

B7 The donor’s sentiments towards the recipient 

B8 A request to the recipient to accept the gift/be gracious 

B9 The suitability of the gift to the recipient 

B10 Compliments to the recipient. 
We can now analyse the ode in the light of this formula — keeping in mind 
Horace’s characteristic technique in anathematika,° as in other genres, of 
introducing some topoi explicitly and others in an highly allusive way. The 
reader, who shares Horace’s knowledge of the commonplaces of the genre, 
will be rewarded by his recognition of commonplaces which are, on first 
reading, absent, and will supply mentally the missing connections of 
thought. To take the Primary Elements first: 
Al: The donor 
Since there are no indications that the ode is imagined as being sung by a 
chorus, the donor must be the poet Horace speaking in propria persona. 
A2: The recipient 
The recipient is Diana. 


4 Edinburgh 1972, repr. Michigan Classical Press, Ann Arbor 2007, ch. 9 

5 Page references for Kühn’s treatment of the topoi can be found in AC 1977 and 
PLLS1. 

6  Cf£. AC 1977 p.526 {above, p.397}. 
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A3: The object given 
The object given is two-fold. 

Horace’s first dedication to Diana is a pine tree. Williams (loc. cit.), 
following the older commentators, takes the tree dedication as an exclu- 
sively Roman feature of the ode. This however appears to be an over- 
statement. It is true that Roman and Italian dedications of trees can be 
found in some number. In addition |to the copious material cited by the 
commentators’ we may note as a particularly instructive example Aeneid 
7.59: 

laurus erat tecti medio in penetralibus altis 

sacra comam multosque metu seruata per annos, 

quam pater inuentam, primas cum conderet arces, 

ipse ferebatur Phoebo sacrasse Latinus, 

Laurentisque ab ea nomen posuisse colonis. 
Latinus’ dedication of the tree marks him out as a genuine primitive Italian 
and it highlights his act as one to be imitated by later generations. This was 
not lost on Statius, who imitated the concept — as his patron Manilius 
Vopiscus had perhaps copied the action — at Siluae 1.3.59-61. But the 
dedication of trees, although typically Italian, is not exclusively Italian. 
Scholars’ impression that tree dedications are unHellenic probably derives 
from the paucity of Greek literary tree dedications.® But this may have 
more to do with the character of southern mainland Greece, which has 
always been less well afforested than Italy,’ than with national habit. 
Sacred trees dedicated by cities or individuals were, however, a standard 
feature of Greek towns and sanctuaries, examples being listed by W.H.D. 
Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings (Cambridge 1902) (= Rouse) pp.39f. 

Again, there is at least one epigram (and possibly two — see below) in 
the Palatine Anthology (AP 6.170) in which elms, willows and plane trees 
are dedicated to Pan: 

Ai πτελέαι τῷ Πανὶ καὶ ai τανυμήκεες αὗται 
ἰτέαι ἥ θ᾽ ἱερὰ κἀμφιλαφὴς πλάτανος 

καὶ λιβάδες καὶ ταῦτα βοτηρικὰ Πανὶ κύπελλα 
ἄγκειται, δίψης φάρμακ᾽ ἀλεξίκακα. 


7 Οἵ which Pliny NH 12.3: Haec (1.6. arbores) fuere numinum templa, prisco ritu 
simplicia rura etiam nunc deo praecellentem arborem dicant is the most 
illuminating. Cf. also P. Grimal, Les jardins romains (Bibliotheque des £coles 
frangaises d’Athenes et de Rome 155, Paris 1943) pp.58ff.; index s.v. Bois sacres; 
and see above n.2. 

8 [Πᾶν not yet succeeded in finding an example of an epigraphic tree dedication. 

9  J.L. Bintliff, Natural Environment and Human Settlement in Prehistoric Greece 
(BAR Supplementary Series 28, Oxford 1977) Part i pp.72£. 
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and the first line of Catullus Fr. 1: hunc lucum tibi dedico consecroque, 
Priape, written in Latin but Greek in ethos, suggests a tradition of Greek 
dedications of groves to Priapus, originally a Lampsacene god of gardens 
and a favourite of Hellenistic poets. ° Yet again, there is a great deal of 
evidence about the dedication at Greek shrines of representations of trees.!! 
Finally, it was common for offerlings to Artemis and to other gods to be 
made at or upon trees in Greek dedicatory epigrams — and in Greek life'? 
— and at least some of these trees must have been considered as sacred 
(and so dedicated) to the goddess. So although Odes 3.22 does, as I shall 
argue, contain specifically Roman elements and although it has a Roman 
ethos, the fact that one of the objects dedicated is a tree is not in itself an 
exclusively Roman feature. 

The second of the objects given is a young male pig. More will be said 
about this below. 


A4: The giving of the object 

The giving of the object involves two distinct formal, i.e. grammatically 
describable, sophistications.'” To take the more obvious one first, one of 
the objects, the pig, will be given both now and in the future, 1.6. not just in 
the present as is the generic norm in the anathematikon. Now the use ofthe 
future instead of the present is in fact not uncommon in anathematika and 
Horace is fond of it (cp. Odes 3.13 and 3.23). I have previously discussed it 
in detail,'* noting that there is a relationship between anathematika in- 
volving future offerings simpliciter and those which conjoin a present 
offering with a prayer for the future and a promise of a future offering if 
that prayer is fulfilled. Here in Odes 3.22 the sophistication is in one sense 
eased by the fact that the first pig-sacrifice is to take place in the present, 
its successors annually in the future. But in another sense the sophistication 
is carried one step further. Instead of saying ‘I dedicate the pine now, and 
the pig will be offered now and in future’, Horace actually says ‘I dedicate 
the pine now, so that the pig-sacrifice can be offered there now and in the 
future’ — that is, the second of the offerings is promised more obliquely. 
The phrasing hints at something which will be explained later — Horace’s 
quiet confidence in the goddess’s favour. 


10 Cf£.H. Herter, De Priapo (Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche and Vorarbeiten 23, 
Gießen 1932) pp.1ff. 

11 E.g. an Athenian dedication of a bronze palm tree at Delphi (Paus. 10.15.4; Plut. 
Nie. 13); another at Delphi (Plut. Pyth. Or. 399 ΕἸ; and two at Delos (Athen. Deips. 
11.502 B; Plut. Nic. 3). Cf. Rouse pp.144f. 

12 Rouse pp.50f.; C. Boetticher, Der Baumkultus der Hellenen (Berlin 1856) pp.46ff., 
69ff. 

13 (ἢ GC General Index s.v. formal sophistication. 

14 PLLS 19.295; AC 1977 pp.523f. {above, pp.394-6} 
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The tree dedication and the future offerings of Odes 3.22 make it 
particularly close to Theocritus Epigram 1 (AP 6.336): 
Τὰ ῥόδα τὰ δροσόεντα καὶ ἁ κατάπυκνος ἐκείνα 
ἕρπυλλος κεῖται ταῖς Ἑλικωνιάσιν᾽ 
ταὶ δὲ μελάμφυλλοι δάφναι τίν, Πύθις Παιάν, 
Δελφὶς ἐπεὶ πέτρα τοῦτό τοι ἀγλάισε: 
βωμὸν δ᾽ αἱμάξει κεραὸς τράγος, οὗτος ὁ μαλός, 
τερμίνθου τρώγων ἔσχατον ἀκρεμόνα. 
Gow (ad loc.) suggests that roses and sprigs of thyme and bay are 
mentioned in lines 1-4 and are being set aside now for use in the future 
sacrifice of a goat. However it seems more likely given the conventions of 
dedications that whole plants — rose bushes, thyme bushes and bay trees 
— are being consecrated to mark out a τέμενος in which the sacrifice of a 
goat will take place. These small bushes in |the maquis dedicated by a poor 
goatherd are a characteristically Hellenistic variant of the grove dedication 
exemplified in Catullus Fr. 1. All this would make the Theocritean epigram 
very closely parallel in content to Odes 3.22 — and it would also become 
yet another Greek example of epigrammatic tree dedication. 

A more subtle formal sophistication concerns the giving of the pine 
tree. Commentators do not seem to have noticed that this dedication also is 
made in terms which are most unusual. The usual formulae of dedication in 
Latin involve words like do, dedico, and dono (which Horace does use for 
his pig dedication at line 8), as in Greek ἀνατίθημι and κεῖμαι are most 
frequently used. But in line 5 Horace uses another formula: fua pinus esto, 
1.6. ‘let the pine be yours’. This formula is not just a more solemn equi- 
valent of tibi sit; nor is it strictly speaking a religious formula at all. Esto is 
indeed at home in religious contexts'” but it is also specifically a legal 
feature.'° Now it is not always either profitable or possible to distinguish 
religious and legal terminology.'” But here the issue is clear, since the 
other half of the Horatian phrase, fua, makes the whole phrase decisively 
an echo of meum est, the Roman legal claim to ownership. Augustan and 


15 (ἢ 6. Appel, De Romanorum precationibus (Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche 
und Vorarbeiten 7.2, Gießen 1909) pp.10f., 28, 122, 124f.; E. Norden, Aus alt- 
römischen Priesterbüchern (Acta Reg. Societatis Humaniorum Litterarum 
Lundensis 29, Lund/Leipzig 1939) pp.39f., 94 (legal uses), 2821. 

16 D. Daube has shown how tenaciously it and kindred forms survive in legal con- 
texts even when their presence is due to sometimes inappropriate analogy (Forms 
of Roman Legislation [Oxford 1956] pp.87ff.). In one case, in the translation of the 
S. C. de Aphrodisiensibus, the form has even gone over into Greek — τόπος 
ἄσυλος ἔστω. 

17 (ἢ 6.5. F. Cairns, Mnemosyne 5. 4, 22 (1969) pp.155ff. {above, pp.3-5). 
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earlier poets'* like to employ legal echoes.'” Some examples where the 
Augustans echo meum est are 


‘haec mea sunt; ueteres migrate coloni’ (Virgil Eclogue 9.4): the new possessor 
speaks to the dispossessed. 


urbem quam statuo, uestra est (Virgil Aeneid 1.573): Dido speaks to Ilioneus. 

tua est Lauinia coniunx (Virgil Aeneid 12.937): Turnus in his final speech to 

Aeneas. 

an quod ubique, tuum est? tua sunt Heliconia tempe? (Ovid Amores 1.1.15): Ovid 

to Cupido. 

et dicam ‘mea sunt’, iniciamque manum (Ovid Amores 1.4.40): Ovid to mistress’s 

ur. 
The meum est formula belongs most clearly in Roman legal usage in the 
legis actio per sacramentum and in the classical formula of mancipatio. 
The latter was e.g. hunc ego hominem ex iure Ouiritium meum esse aio, 
isque mihi emptus esto hoc aere aeneaque libra” (note the proximity of 
esto). The sacramentary formula employed the first clause in identical form 
and the import of the clause is to make a claim of absolute, and often 
Quiritary,”' ownership in contexts either of disputed owner|ship or transfer 
of ownership. Horace is therefore echoing this type of formula” for two 
reasons — to assert the absoluteness of his dedication and also to stress its 
Romanness: he is a Roman citizen dominus assigning property; and this is 
a genuinely and uniquely Roman feature of the ode.” I move now to the 
Secondary Elements. 


B1: Fuller identification of the donor 

The donor, Horace, is not identified explicitly in the fuller way in which 
donors are sometimes identified in anathematika. But his identity and 
personality are implied discreetly. The fact that Horace is capable of 


18 Earlier poets: cf. e.g. Gonzalez Lodge, Lexicon Plautinum I1 p.58 s.v. meus, p.817 
s.v. tuus; P. McGlynn, Lexicon Terentianum 1 pp.357E£. s.v. meu; II pp.255f. s.v. 
tuo. 

19 (ἢ Kühner-Stegmann I p.454 n.1; TLL s.v. meus p.918. 

20 (Ὁ Ε΄ Schulz, Classical Roman Law (Oxford 1951) pp.344ff. 

21 1.6. of res mancipi, over which only ciues could have dominium. Cf. W.W. Buck- 
land, A Manual of Roman Private Law, 2nd ed. (Cambridge 1957) index s.v. Res 
mancipi, nec mancipi. 

22 A tantalising feature of the ode which might suggest a second legal echo is im- 
minens (5). In one legal text (Paul. Sent. 5.6.13) immineo appears meaning “over- 
hanging’ a house: arbor quae in alienas aedes imminet. But in other legal texts 
(Ulp. 71 h.t. I pr.; h.t. 1. 7; Ὁ. 43.27; Alex Ὁ. 8.1) impendeo is found in the same 
context and it looks as though it and not immineo is the standard t.t. 

23 A parallel poetic concern with property is found in Catullus 31. Cf. F. Cairns, 
“Venusta Sirmio: Catullus 31’ in Ouality and Pleasure in Latin Poetry, ed. T. 
Woodman and D. West (Cambridge 1974) pp.11f. {above, ch. 4, p.29}. 
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dedicating to Diana a pine tree near a villa means — as do his words of 
dedication — that he is the owner of the pine and the villa; and the cult- 
aspects under which Diana is addressed and the promised pig-sacrifice 
show that the villa is a rustic one. So Horace is appearing in Odes 3.22 in 
his rustic persona, which he also assumed in Odes 3.13 — the Bandusia 
ode. He is thus the standard Roman agricola, pious and patriotic. In the 
Bandusia ode Horace’s rustic persona was modified by being conflated 
with his role as poet; here however only the rustic persona is present. 
Additionally, since Horace’s rustic villa and pine have fixed locations, they 
are in themselves almost sufficient to identify Horace to Diana. The 
function of fuller identifications in anathematika to gods — to make sure 
that the god picks out one particular dedicator from among a multitude of 
worshippers for return favours — is thus fulfilled. 


B2: Fuller identification of the recipient 

The fuller identification of the recipient, Diana, occupies the whole of the 
first stanza, 1.6. half the ode, and subsumes, as often, B10 (compliments to 
the recipient). It is therefore undoubtedly one of the major features of the 
ode and accordingly deserves considerable attention. One reason why it is 
so major is that it fulfils certain sacral and indeed hymnic functions.”* So, 
for example, it names the goddess indirectly, lists some places over which 
she has control, introduces some of her cult titles, praises her, and details 
some of her powers. In the course of identifying the recipient, the first 
stanza exploits various devices, some hymnic, others more generally found 
in ancient poetry. So for example it uses hymnic |Relativstil” in quae etc. 
(line 2), a relative which is falsely echoed in guam etc. (7). Both relatives 
have the same sedes in their stanza, but they are deliberately non- 
symmetrical in significance.” Another device not specifically hymnic 
appears in the fact that the goddess’s proper name, Diana, is not used in the 
ode. Delays in using the addressee’s or object’s name are common in 
ancient poetry from early Greek Iyric on.’ But here something more 
complex is happening. First of all, Παρθένος was a cult-title of Artemis, 
and it is almost the proper name of Artemis in many places (RE s.v. 
Artemis col. 1396); virginity is in any case very strongly associated with 
Artemis/Diana. So Virgo in line 1 is virtually a proper name. But in 


24 On this matter see Syndikus I, pp.197f. and K. Buchholz, De Horatio 
Hymnographo (Diss. Königsberg 1912) p.55. 

25 Cf£.E. Norden, Agnostos Theos (Leipzig/Berlin 1913) pp.168ff., cited by Syndikus 
I, p.198 n.16. 

26 On this topic see F. Cairns, ‘Splendide Mendax: Horace Odes III. 11’ Greece ἃ 
Rome 22 (1975) p.130 and n.9 {above, ch. 27, pp.383—4}. 

27 C£.F. Cairns, Tibullus: A Hellenistic Poet at Rome (Cambridge 1979) (= Tibullus) 
p.156. 
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addition etymology comes in: Virgo refers etymologically to the Greek 
‘Artemis’ in that ‘Artemis’ was explained as deriving from ἀρτεμής (i.e. 
whole, sound) precisely because the goddess was a virgin (RE s.v. Artemis 
col. 1337). Etymology is, as will emerge, a very important feature of this 
ode, and an appropriate one for an anathematic hymn to a goddess with the 
specific attribute of being πολυώνυμος. 

Now to take the cult titles etc. in order: the first attribute or cult-title of 
Diana is montium custos nemorumque (1). The title custos is often given 
both to minor and to major gods (TLL s.v. II (2) including of course Diana 
(cf. Aeneid 9.405: astrorum decus et nemorum Latonia custos). This title 
may translate the Greek δοιὴ κατέχεις," but there is a possibility that here 
it represents φύλαξ. So Artemis is addressed as φύλαξ in an epigram by 
Theodoridas of Syracuse (second half of the third century BC) which has 
something in common in terms of tone and setting with Odes 3.22: 

Ἄρτεμις, ἡ Γόργοιο φύλαξ κτεάνων TE καὶ ἀγροῦ, 
τόξῳ μὲν κλῶπας βάλλε, σάου δὲ φίλους: 

καί σοι ἐπιρρέξει Γόργος χιμάροιο νομαίης 
αἷμα καὶ ὡραίους ἄρνας ἐπὶ προθύροις. 

AP 6.157 = G-P Hellenistic Epigrams 3516}. 
although in Theodoridas the title clearly has an extended sense.°' Diana 
then is addressed by Horace initially in line 1 as the goddess of the wild 
countryside — and by implication as Diana the huntress (see below). 

|Her second power, which is clearly the more important, since it is the 
more extensive, comes in lines 2 and 3: 

quae laborantis utero puellas 

ter uocata audis adimisque leto 
Here she is being addressed in her role as Lucina/EiXeidvia. The question 
arises whether the description /aborantis utero puellas harks back to a 
Greek model. In Homer Εἰλείθυια is μογοστόκος, which the scholiasts 
interpret as μογοῦσα περὶ τοὺς τόκους (Schol. T on Zliad 16.187) and ἡ 
παραιρουμένη τὸν μόγον τῶν τοκετῶν (Schol. DT on /liad 19.103). Labo- 
rantis utero might possibly represent μογοστόκος interpreted in the latter 
way, that is, as ‘she who relieves the labour of women in childbirth’.’ 
Another possibility is that /aborantis utero simply translates ὠδινούσας --- 


28 Another explanation was from ἀερότεμις. On both see also Roscher, Lex. Gr. u. 
Röm. Myth. s.v. Artemis pp.55$f. 

29 As suggested by Mitscherlich (ad loc.), quoting ἣ κατέχεις ὀρέων δρυμούς (now 
Orphei Hymni? [ed. W. Quandt, Berlin 1962] no. 36, 10.). 

30 (ἢ also Diotimus (AP 6.267 = G-P Hell. Epigr. 1719ff.). 

31 She will also φυλάξει, again in a different sense, in Timotheus 791.160-61 PMG. 

32 It probably does not reflect a phrase including the word νηδύς, which occurs 
(seemingly) only at Simonides 519 fr. 32.5 PMG. 
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e.g. Homer Iliad 11.269 ὡς δ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἂν ὠδίνουσαν ἔχῃ βέλος ὀξὺ γυναῖκα." 
But the most probable answer in my view is that lines 2f. translate the early 
Greek Iyric original of the phrase ö&einow ὑπ᾽ ὠδίνεσσι γυναῖκες / 
τειρόμεναι used by Callimachus in Aymn 3.21f. and that it gives us one 
glimpse of their common model (on this see further below).”* 

Ter uocata in line 3 is, as the commentators have seen, a translation of 
τρίλλιστος and specifically of Callimachus Aymn 6.138: ἵλαθί μοι, τρίλ- 
λιστε (addressed to Demeter), since the alliteration of ter (3) ... triformis 
(4) appears to be a reminiscence of the Callimachean assonance.” As ifto 
confirm his interest in bilingual word-play Horace inserts between ter and 
triformis the words uocata audis (3), the alliteration ter-tri compensating 
for the lack of alliteration in uocata audis as compared with its Greek 
equivalent and possibly original κληθεῖσα κλύεις. 

Another minor verbal elegance in the first stanza is of course the ten- 
sion between Virgo (1) and puellas (2). Puellas means married girls/non- 
virgins, in contrast to the virgin Diana; at the same time the fact that puella 
can often mean ‘younger, virgin girl’ makes the puellae here seem more 
akin to the virgin Diana and |creates an impression of feminine solidarity 
between the goddess and her suppliants.”° 

It must be the word /eto at the end of line 3 which arouses the strongest 
questions about etymological aspects of the first stanza. Could Horace 
really have used this word, which as well as meaning ‘from death’ is, in 
Greek, the name of Diana’s mother (the Latin is Latona), without intending 
some sort of word-play”? 


33 In this case it could be classed as an expanded translation of a known type (cf. 
Norden, Agnostos Theos p.161 n.4), but one to be distinguished from yet another 
known type of expanded translation, when one Greek word is rendered by two 
Latin near-synonyms (cf. op. cit. n.23 p.12). 

34 In the historical background to Horace’s thought, although perhaps not in his con- 
sciousness, there may be more etymology: the popular derivation of Eileithuia 
from ἐλεύσομαι or ἐλευσέω (cf. Chantraine s.v. Εἰλείθυια) which is reflected, for 
example, in AP 6.146.1 (Callimachus) = G-P Hell. Epigr. 1153, kai πάλιν, Eikei- 
θυια, Λυκαινίδος ἐλθὲ καλεύσης; the association of Eileithuia with εὔλοχος as in 
the next line of the Callimachus epigram: εὔλοχος ὠδίνων ὧδε σὺν εὐτοκίῃ (AP 
6.164.2 = G-P Hell. Epigr. 1154); and the cult-titles of Eileithuia Εὐάκοος and 
Ἐπάκοος, also used of Artemis. On such etymologies see also Cahen on Call. 
Hymn 3.18-25; Cornutus Theologiae Graecae Compendium (ed. Lang) p.73. 

35 τρίλλιστος is found first at Hom. Il. 8.488 of night — “much longed-for” — and 
recurs at Dionysius Periegetes 485, used apparently in the same sense of the 
Iberians (cf. Eustath. ad loc.: τὸ πολὺ ἀντὶ τοῦ τρία ἔθετο ἀριθμοῦ). Doubtless it 
also occurred in lost passages. 

36 That some unease was felt at a virgin goddess being the patroness of childbirth is 
shown by the aetion of this feature at Call. Aer. Fr. 79 (Pf.), cf. Pfeiffer ad loc.; 
Plat. Theaetr. 149B f.; Cahen on Call. Hymn 3.18-25; Orphei Hymni No. 36.4. 
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It may be better to suppose that the reader will be alert for the hymnic 
topos of the god’s ancestry” and so will hear the name of Diana’s mother 
in this word. Moreover, Horace goes on to use the adjective laetus 
(“willing”) of himself (6). In its sound this word echoes leto and it may be 
recalled that Greek etymologies of the name Λητώ connect it with 
ἐθελήμων (“willing”).”* Furthermore Diana also had this characteristic.” 
Horace may be suggesting an etymological link between lerum and laetus 
on the /Zucus a non lucendo principle, a creative piece of etymologising 
typical of Roman poetry,” the effect of which would be to stress the si- 
milar habit of mind of deity and worshipper, an ancient religious common- 
place,*' already emphasised in this ode as between the Virgo (1) and the 
puellas (2). 

There is more creative etymology when Diana is addressed as diua 
triformis (9; the echo of ter (3) in fri- (4) is of course sacral, but at the 
same time fer uocata evokes friuia while diua triformis is a direct etymo- 
logy of triuia. Isidore Etymologiae 8.11.57 records (of Diana): Eandem et 
Triuiam, eo quod tribus fungatur figuris ... and Horace may also be 
thinking of the transposition of the letters d-iua tri-formis to make triuia. 
At any rate Isidore goes on to say De qua Vergilius (Aen. 4.511): tria uir- 
ginis ora Dianae, and clearly thinks, in my view correctly, that Virgil was 
also etymologising in the same way in that the letters of tria ui-rginis again 
make triuia. Transposition of letters is one standard form of discovering 
etymologies recommended by Varro.” The attribute of being triformis re- 
calls once more Diana’s πολυωνυμίη. That makes it an apt conclusion to 
the invocation since it stands in place of the ‘gather-all’ clause (i.e. the μοὶ 
quocumque alio nomine type of clause) often found summing up cult titles 
in ancient prayers. 


|B3: Encomiastic description of the gift 
There is no explicit encomiastic description of the gifts. But the tree is 
imminens uillae, and so large and flourishing, and the pig is young, vir- 


37 (ἢ also below p.457 and n.80. 

38 On these and other derivations (e. g. from. ἐλεητώ and λεῖον) cf. RE Suppl. V s.v. 
Leto col. 572. 

39 E.g. Call. Hymn 3.31: ἐθελημός. 

40 Cf£. Tibullus pp.95ff. Although λαθέσθαι appears, seemingly as an allusion to Leto, 
at Call. Hymn 3.1 and letumAAn®n at Varro LL 7.42. 

41 (ΓΕ Soph. O.C. 99f., AP 9.334 (Perses) = G-P Hell. Epigr. 2891ff. 

42 (ΓΕ (on τρίμορφος) Syndikus II, p.198 n.20. 

43 LL5.6, cf. Tibullus p.95. 

44 Cf£. Norden, Agnostos Theos pp.144ff., Fordyce on Cat. 34.21f. which is a particu- 
larly interesting parallel (see below, pp.459f.). 
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ginal, strong and healthy. This is sufficient in the way of implied praise for 
Horace’s purpose and apt for Horace’s persona as a paterfamilias rusticus. 


B4: Modest derogation of the donor/his efforts/the value of the gift 

Pigs were a very common offering, particularly in private religious ΠΙΣΤῊΝ 
so there is no need for explicit derogation of the donor’s efforts, especially 
since he has not explicitly lauded his gifts. All in all they are clearly 
worthy gifts, but exemplify that common anathematic topos “the poor gift 
of a pious man”. 


B5: The occasion of the gift 

The occasion of the gift is not stated by Horace. But it can, I believe, be 
conjectured; and indeed I suggest that Horace expected his readers to know 
what it was. Horace had a considerable interest in the Roman religious 
calendar; and there are a number of odes which are accepted as having 
associations with particular religious festivals, viz. 3.8; 3.18; and 3.28. 
Odes 1.4 can now be regarded as another;*’ and more interesting for the 
present study, the two Horatian anathematika previously studied by me, 
Odes 3.13 and 3.23, are also associated with specific days and their feasts. 
In the absence of any other specific occasion for Odes 3.22, a Roman 
reader would naturally assume that the occasion for Horace’s dedications 
was the Ides (13th) of August. This was the day of the festival of Diana 
throughout Italy. Cf. Statius Siluae 3.1.59£.: omnisque pudicis / Itala terra 
focis Hecateidas excolit Idus, and Maiae Mercurium creastis Idus / Au- 
gustis redit Idibus Diana (Martial 12.67.1£.).”* The latter passage reveals 
(since the whole epigram which it begins is about birthdays) that the Ides 
of August was regarded as the natalis Dianae; and there is plenty of 
evidence that this was the general Italian view.” August 13th is also 
known to have been the birthday of the temple of Diana on the Aventine at 
Rome.” Ifthe hypothesis is correct that the Ode refers to August 13th, the 
occasion of Horace’s dedication to Diana and of his successive pig- 
offerings throughout the years now turns out to be one of the more frequent 
occasions of gift-giving in ancient anathematika — the birthday of the 
recipient.” 


45 Cf£.Kl.P. s.v. Schwein p.46. 

46 (ἢ AC 1977 pp.537ff. {above, pp.406-11}. 

47 Cf£. W. Barr, CR NS 12 (1962) pp.5ff. The doubts of Nisbet-Hubbard on Odes 1 
pp.66f. can now be set aside — see AC 1977 pp.538ff. {above, pp.407-9}. 

48 Cf£. also Auson. Ecl. 23.5f. (De feriis), Epist. 21.23ff., RE s.v. Diana col. 333. 

49 G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Römer, 2nd ed. (Munich 1912) (= Wissowa) 
p.250; RE s.v. Diana col. 333. 

50 (ἢ Wissowa p.250; K. Latte, Römische Religionsgeschichte (Munich 1960) (= 
Latte) p.173. 

5l PLLS1p.294. 
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A date of August 13th would also help to explain one puzzling feature 
of the Jode. Of the cult attributes of Diana in stanza 1, the greatest pro- 
minence is given to her role as the saviour of women in childbirth. 

It may be inferred from the sacrifice of a young pig that in Odes 3.22, 
as in 3.13, Horace was interested in the fertility of his animals; however it 
is not clear why he was, in this context, interested in the fertility of women. 
But the occasion explains his interest: the day of Diana’s birth was the time 
when she first displayed her power to assist in childbirth by giving her own 
mother Leto an easy delivery of herself and Apollo; and as if to confirm 
that association, on the Ides of August, at Diana’s temple on the Aventine, 
which was the chief centre of the worship of Diana, not just for Rome, but 
for the whole Latin League, the festival was specifically celebrated by 
women. Old rituals of hair-washing and head-cleansing were carried out at 
it by women on that day.” Augustan poets writing about small local rites 
like Horace’s dedications to Diana could nevertheless feel them to be 
linked with a great national festival of the same type being held simul- 
taneously at Rome: Tibullus stresses this sort of link in 2.1, where his little 
local Ambarvalia functions as a miniature replica of the great urban Amb- 
arvalia.°° Horace himself in Odes 3.23 links Phidyle’s humble offerings on 
May Ist with the expensive May sacrifice of the Pontifices.°* Here in Odes 
3.22 Horace associates his own rustic celebration of the birthday of Diana 
with the great annual celebration by women of the birthday of Diana at her 
temple on the Aventine by placing most stress on Diana’s role as a goddess 
of women in their most female of activities — childbirth. The association 
between the institution of Horace’s rustic altar and the Aventine temple of 
Diana is made easier by the fact that the altar of the Aventine temple was 
famous: it had privileges which were taken as a model when constituting 
the privileges of other altars elsewhere. So at Salona for example part of 
the regulations for the altar reads: ceterae leges huic arae eaedem sunto 
quae arae Dianae sunt in Auentino monte dictae.” 

When I discussed Odes 3.13, I argued in favour of its accepted asso- 
ciation with the Fontinalia of October 13th on the ground of the young 
goat’s age at the time of its sacrifice.°° It was possible to do this for two 
reasons: first, Horace is very precise about the animal’s age, specifying that 
it is Just pre-pubertal; and second, the life-cycle of the goat is very rigid. It 
is not possible to argue as precisely for the association of Odes 3.22 with 


52 (ἢ Wissowa p.250. 

53 (ἢ Tibullus pp.130f. 

54 AC 1977 pp.538f. {above, pp.407-9}. 

55 Cf. Daube op. cit. p.89; Wissowa p. 473 n.6 and p.39; RE s.v. Diana col. 333. 
56 AC 1977 pp.527ff. {above, pp.398-400}. 
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August 13th on the basis of the pig’s life cycle. First of all, Horace simply 
tells us that the young domestic pig (uerris, 7) is “practising his sideways 
slash’. Young male pigs do this from the age oftwo weeks on, well before 
they grow tusks.’’ Second, the pig in antiquity bred twice a year, |births 
taking place in December and June.® Puberty in the pig varies from 6" to 
7% months” with weaning occurring two months after birth.°” An August 
13th date of sacrifice will hardly suit a pig born the previous December. He 
would have gone beyond ‘practising’ his slash. It would however suit a 
piglet born in June and just weaned. Such an offering would indeed be a 
poor rustic gift — and most male pigs must have been slaughtered fairly 
early in their lives. So the pig’s life cycle is not inconsistent with the 
August 13th association — although it does not provide an independent 
argument in its favour. 

If the August 13th association seems plausible, it may be possible to 
deduce something more about Horace’s intentions with respect to the 
Roman calendar. In two of the other odes where Horace is concerned with 
Fasti, he compounds his allusion to one particular day by referring to two 
different festivals held on it. So in Odes 1.4 Horace alludes first to the 
sacrifice made to Faunus on the 13th February at his temple on the Insula 
Tiberina and second to the dies parentales, which began at the sixth hour 
of the same day.‘ Again, in Odes 3.23, which, because it is also an ana- 
thematikon and because it follows immediately after Odes 3.22, has even 
greater value as a parallel, Horace alludes to the celebration on May Ist of 
the birthday of the temple ofthe Bona Dea, another goddess worshipped — 
this time exclusively — by women, and also to a May Ist offering to the 
Lares and Penates. Therefore, when in Odes 3.22 Horace again alludes, in 
an anathematikon, to the birthday of a deity honoured by women, we may 
suspect that he had something more in mind than a single calendar event 
occurring on that day. Now several other festivals also took place on 


57 Iam grateful to Mr Arnold Bradshaw of the University of Durham for his advice 
on these matters. 

58 Cf. Varro RR 2.4.13f.: quaternis mensibus fert uentrem. Columella 7.9.3f., 
annicula non improbe concipit, sed iniri debet mense Februario. quattuor quoque 
mensibus feta, quinto parere, either employs inclusive reckoning or is literal- 
minded. 

59 (ἢ S.A. Asdell, Patterns of Mammalian Reproduction, 2nd ed. (Ithaca N.Y. 1964) 
pp.537ff.,; Philip 1. Dziuk in Ch. 17 (pp.455ff.) of H.H. Cole and P.T. Cupps, 
Reproduction in Domestic Animals (Academic Press 1977). There are slight dis- 
crepancies in Varro and Columella over puberty. Boars begin to service within 
eight months according to Varro (RR 2.4.8), six according to Columella 7.9.4). 

60 Varro RR 2.4.13; cf. Encyclopaedia Britannica (1970) Vol. 17, p.1071; col. 1 (art. 
‘pig’). 

61 (ἢ Barr op. cit. (n.47). 
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August 13th, and one of them was the feast of Vertumnus. It so happens 
that this god also had his temple on the Aventine and that one derivation of 
his name, current in the Augustan period, was from uertens annus. Cf. 
seu, quia uertentis fructum praecepimus anni, 
Vertumni rursus credidit esse sacrum. Propertius 4.2.11f.% 

Since etymology is so much at home in this ode, it may not be too wild to 
see Horace’s phrase per exactos ... annos (6) (“as the years come round”) 
used in a 13th August context as an allusion to uertens annus and so to a 
second festival |held on August 13th — that of Vertumnus.° A further 
confirmatory factor is discussed under the next topos, B6. 


B6: The purpose/function of the gift. 
The pine tree is intended to function as an altar to Diana. This is clear from 
the fact that it will be the recipient ofthe blood of the annual pig sacrifices. 
Thus the thought pattern is exactly parallel to that of Virgil Eclogue 
5.65ff.: 

sis bonus o felixque tuis; en quattuor aras 

ecce duas tibi, Daphni, duas altaria Phoebo. 

pocula bina noua spumantia lacte quotannis 

craterasque duo statuam tibi pinguis oliui 
where altars are dedicated to Daphnis and to Phoebus and an annual 
offering at them promised. The situation in Theocritus Epigram 1 is not 
dissimilar, although there the shrubs together mark out a τέμενος. Trees, as 
was noted, were often used as impromptu or as regular altars of Diana and 
the spoils of hunting hung up on them.“ What then is the function of the 
pig-sacrifices? Here the association with Vertumnus, hypothesised above, 
hints at the reason for them. If the feast of Vertumnus, which was precisely 
a harvest festival at which firstfruits were offered,‘ is present in the back- 
ground of the ode, then it helps to confirm what may be implied by laetus, 
namely that the pig offering is a firstfruit and a thank-offering to Diana for 
her protection for the crops and herds of Horace’s rustic villa over the 
previous year.‘ 


62 (ἢ also Columella 10.303ff. esp. 308 and Wissowa pp.287f. 

63 On the distributive force of per cf. Nisbet-Hubbard on Od. 2.3.6. 

64 It is just possible, given the exceedingly free and fanciful nature of Roman etymo- 
logies, that the uer- of uerris and the -tum of ictum (line 7) are intended also to 
recall Vertumnus. 

65 (ἢ Rouse pp.50f. 

66 Cf. Wissowa pp.287f. and esp. Prop. 4.2.41ff. 

67 On the disputed question of Diana as a goddess of gardens cf. Grimal op. cit. (n.7), 
p.60 n.7. On Artemis as a goddess of fertility cf. Roscher s.v. pp.562ff., Orphei 
Hymni No. 36.14. 
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B7: The donor’s sentiments towards the recipient 

These are expressed by /aetus (= ἑκών θέλων), which may also hint at the 
notion uoti reus, i.e. that his offering is made as a thank-offering for 
prayers fulfilled (see B6). 


BS: A request to the recipient to accept the gift/be gracious 

This topos is not present but the ode implies that it is unnecessary: the 
annual recurrence of the pig offering suggests a good standing relationship 
between worshipper and god, and hence a positive view of Horace on 
Diana’s part (see also below p.461). 


B9: The suitability of the gift to the recipient 
Horace invites his readers implicitly to work out why the pine tree is 
suitable as a gift to Diana; and the working out involves a characteristic 
piece of Hellelnistic doctrina. There is a legend well known to scholars in 
which the pine (pitys) was a young girl beloved both by Pan and by the 
North Wind, Boreas. She preferred Pan — and Boreas in jealous spite 
pushed her over a cliff, whereupon the earth pitied her and metamorphosed 
her into a pine. Now she loves Pan and hates Boreas.°® But there is another 
less well-known legend, which scholars do not seem to have distinguished 
from the first, but which is quite different and much more relevant. It is 
reflected in Nonnus’ Dionysiaca, where Pitys appears four times as a 
virgin nymph, who did not have an affair with Pan, but instead fled from 
him. (ΙΓ. 42.259ff.: 

μέλπε Πίτυν φυγόδεμνον, ὀρειάσι σύνδρομον αὔραις, 

Πανὸς ἀλυσκάζουσαν ἀνυμφεύτους ὑμεναίους:" 

μέλπε μόρον φθιμένης αὐτόχθονα: μέμφεο γαίῃ. 
That she died a virgin is explicitly stated at 2.107f. where ἃ hamadryad 
says 

ὄφρα θάνω πρὸ γάμοιο καὶ Ἄιδι παρθένος ἔλθω, 

εἰσέτι νῆις Ἔρωτος, ἅ περ Πίτυς, οἷά τε Δάφνη. 
(C£. also 2.1171.; 16.363.) It goes without saying that Nonnus’ story most 
probably comes from a Hellenistic source. The virginity associations of the 
pine deriving from this myth of Pitys, which sees her as a virgin nymph of 
the Daphne/Britomartis/Syrinx type,” appear to be the main aspect” ofthe 


68 Geoponica 11.10; cf. also Prop. 1.18.20 (et Arcadio pinus amica deo), Lucian 
Dial. Deor. 272 = 2 (22), 4; perhaps Longus Daph. and Chloe 2.39 (but the 
reference might be to the variant legend discussed below). 

69 Fora further suggestion about Pitys and Diana see below p.457. 

70 There are other links between Pan and the pine tree (RE s.v. Pitys [2]; Prop. 
2.19.19). Pan (in his Italian form Silvanus) is associated with Diana (Wissowa 
pp.215; 252; RE s.v. Diana col. 335); and he can be protector of a villa (Wissowa 
p.214) and have trees dedicated to him (Wissowa p.214 nn.5 and 6). 
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pine tree’s suitability as a dedication to Diana; and the evocation of this 
obscure variant legend is a learned touch on Horace’s part. 

In part the suitability of the second offering, the pig, is clear.’' It is 
male because Horace is male: in the next ode (3.23) a woman offers a 
porca (line 4).7 It is a virgin victim fit for a virgin goddess; and it is the 
cheap offering of a poor man (see above p.451). It must be emphasised that 
it is a tame beast’’ not a wild one, so that only the ‘sideways slash’ re- 
inforces the first cult title montium custos nemorumque as a hint at Diana’s 
role as huntress. Horace’s indirectness about Diana as huntress may be due 
to the dichotomy between Diana’s death-dealing hunting |of beasts and her 
life-giving protection of women in childbirth, so prominent in the ode’s 
first stanza. In AP 6.348 (Diodorus) = G-P Garland of Philip 2178ff., the 
epitaph for Athenais, who was not saved by the goddess but died in child- 
birth, the last line (6) addresses Artemis: Ἄρτεμι, σοὶ δὲ κυνῶν θηροφόνων 
ἔμελεν; and shows that this dichotomy was felt in antiquity.’* The fact that 
the animal is tame, not wild, is notable, Diana being associated usually 
with offerings of wild animals; and it has something to do with Horace’s 
emphasis on the domestic (see below pp.460-62). 


So much for the generic analysis. Inow move to the question of the ode’s 
sources. A Horatian hymnic ode to Diana might normally be expected to 
be either an imitation of an early Greek Iyric hymn or hymns to Artemis, 
or a Roman analogue of such a hymn.” But anathematic hymns are a very 
complicated literary area: if my conclusions about the history of the genre 
are correct,” early Greek Iyric anathematika were all choric. Early private 
anathematika were, in other words, epigraphic only. Thus Odes 3.13, 
where Horace is the speaker, is an innovation in these terms, since it is a 
lyric but non-choric anathematic hymn; and the same goes for Odes 3.22. 
However the technical innovation practised by Horace does not exclude 


71 Artemis has the cult-title Καπροφάγος at Samos (Hesych. s.v.); but it would be 
unwise to press this connection since pigs were suitable as an offering for most 
gods. For wild pig offerings to Artemis cf. Syndikus I, p.197. 

72 Itisa frequent but not inflexible rule that a male deity receives a male offering and 
a female deity a female one. Cf. Latte p.380. 

73 So Williams p.118; Syndikus II, p.197. 

74 Cf.e.g. also AP 6.273 (Nossis?) = G-P Hell. Epigr. 2835ff.,; AP 6.271 (Phaedimus) 
= G-P Hell. Epigr. 2901ff., Mart. De Spect. 12. 

75 (ἢ Od. 1.10 as an imitation of Alcaeus’ Hymn to Hermes with F. Cairns, AJPh 92 
(1971a) pp.433ff. {above, pp.190-95} and “Alcaeus’ Hymn to Hermes, P. Oxy. 2734 
Fr. 1 and Horace Odes 1. 10°, Ouad. Urbin. (forthcoming) [= Cairns 1983a] {ch. 19}. 

76 Through use of the techniques practised by him e.g. in Od. 3.11, cf. op. cit. (n.26) 
pp.129ff. {above, pp.382-6}. 

77 AC 1977 pp.533ff. {above, pp.402-4}. 
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early Greek influence on the content of the ode. This does not come from 
the two Homeric hymns to Artemis, which seem to have played little part 
in the later history of hymns to that goddess. The influential archaic hymns 
to her were Iyric: we know of two, and there were doubtless more. One of 
the known hymns is Anacreon 348 PMG (commented on further below) of 
which the first strophe survives; the other is more important: it is a frag- 
mentary archaic Lesbian poem generally attributed to Alcaeus (Fr. 304 
LP),”® which is known to lie behind Callimachus Aymn 3 and which prob- 
ably also influenced a fifth-century BC scolion in Athenaeus (886 PMG).” 
Some coincidences between Callimachus Aymn 3 and Odes 3.22 sug- 

gest that this Lesbian poem may also be prominent in the background to 
the ode. In the initial section of Hymn 3, Callimachus, as well as being con- 
cerned with an etymology of Leto (λαθέσθαι (1) — from Λήθη. Λητώ 
stresses various characteristics of |Diana which recur in Horace. These are: 
her virginity (6), which she requests from Zeus (cf. Alcaeus Fr. 304.5 LP); 
her πολυωνυμίη, an attribute actually asked by her from Zeus as such (7); 
her virgin attendants (might we speculate that in some source Pitys was 
one?”') (13ff.); she asks for ‘all the mountains’ (18, cf. also 3) — see 
Alcaeus Fr. 304.6 — and declares that she will live in the mountains (20) 
and go to town only when women in childbirth call on her for help: 

οὔρεσιν οἰκήσω, πόλεσιν δ᾽ ἐπιμείξομαι ἀνδρῶν 

μοῦνον ὅτ᾽ ὀξείῃσιν ὑπ᾽ ὠδίνεσσι γυναῖκες 

τειρόμεναι καλέωσι βοηθόον ... Callimachus Aymn 3.20ff. 
where the phrase ὅτ᾽ ὀξείῃσιν ... τειρόμεναι is, as was noted, recalled by 
laborantes utero puellas (2) in Horace. A final interesting feature of the 
Callimachus hymn is found in lines 37£.: Zeus gives Artemis many cities 
although she asks for none and notes 

καὶ ἐν πάσῃσιν ἔσονται 

Ἀρτέμιδος βωμοί τε καὶ ἄλσεα. 
These urban ‘altars’ and ‘groves’ are an interesting analogue of the rustic 
pine-tree altar in Horace. Both Horace and Callimachus are, I suggest, 
drawing on the same archaic Lesbian source or sources, and since we know 


78 See ἢ. Page, Sappho and Alcaeus (Oxford 1955) pp.261ff. 

79  Ibid. p.264. 

80 It should be noted that this etymology functions exactly like the hypothesised /eto 
etymology in Od. 3.22.3 — it introduces the god’s genealogy — and also that 
ἐθελημός is used of Artemis at Hymn 3.31 to confirm the etymologising tendency. 
For a similar etymology of Leto with a similar function in an early Greek hymn to 
Artemis discussed below (p.461) cf. Anacr. 348.4 PMG: ἐπὶ Andoiov. 

81 At Call. Hymn 3.201 the pine (πίτυς) is one of the acceptable wreaths in the wor- 
ship of Britomartis, 1.6. Dictynna-Artemis: Bornmann ad loc. professes ignorance 
of the reason. 
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that Alcaeus Fr. 304 LP is one of Callimachus’ models, then it is likely to 
have been one of Horace’s also. 

It has been claimed that Horace was influenced by Hellenistic cult 
hymns;” but there is no firm evidence for this. Latin epigraphic influence 
is more likely. Two Latin dedications which led Sandys” to comment on 
their poetic quality are particularly reminiscent of this ode: 

[um]brarum ac nemolrum incolam, | ferarum domitricem, Dianam deam uirginem, 

Auxentius u. c., ubique | piu[s], suo numini sedique restituit. 

CIL 6.124 = Dessau ii. 3258 

Dianae deae | nemorum comiti, | uictrici ferarum, | annua uota dedi | Fannius 

Tulilanus praefectus | cohortis II Sardorum. CIL 8.9831 = Dessau ii. 3257 
These however are later than Horace and may simply derive from the same 
religious/cultural background. But they show that the forms of dedication 
and address in Odes 3.22 are not simply literary but part of real Roman 
behaviour. The adjective laetus at Odes 3.22.7 has special epigraphic asso- 
ciations. Laetus(i) libens(tes) (abbreviated I/) is a standard formula on epi- 
graphic dedications |and both are found singly, /aetus being rare but 
attested.** Its greater rarity, and hence elevation, may be the reason why 
Horace and Virgil allude to it.°° It is improbable however that the ode was 
imagined by Horace as inscribed upon or affıxed to the pine tree, since its 
hymnic character speaks against this. Rather Horace, in constructing his 
anathematic hymn, drew on the practices of real Roman dedications to 
supplement his early Greek sources and to give more colour to his self- 
portrait as a pious rustic Roman paterfamilias. 

A secondary epigraphic influence on Odes 3.22 may well have been 
Hellenistic literary epigrams mimicking older epigraphic dedications. The 
fact that Theocritus Epigram 1, if interpreted in the way I have suggested, 
would be an exact analogue of Odes 3.22, strengthens this idea. If such 
Hellenistic and Roman epigraphic influences are to be reckoned with, in 
addition to the archaic hymnic sources and Hellenistic and Roman generic 
influences explored above, we have here, as elsewhere in Horace, a blend 
of archaic and Hellenistic material, with archaizing form combining with 
Hellenistic ethos — a pattern which shows why Horace was less concerned 
here to multiply archaic hymnic style elements than, for example, in 3.13. 

The Hellenistic and Roman literary aspects of the ode have not yet 
been exhausted. It is striking, for example, that the ode immediately pre- 


82 Norden, Agnostos Theos p.160. 

83 J.E. Sandys, Latin Epigraphy (Cambridge U.P. 2nd ed. 1927, repr. Groningen 
1969) p.302. 

84 CIL 6.643. 

85 Cf. also Virg. Aen. 8.268; 279. 
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cedes another anathematikon, Odes 3.23, and that there are many links of 
content between them. It is becoming increasingly clear as research on 
Latin poetry advances that certain adjacent or closely positioned poems in 
Republican and Augustan collections throw light on each other. Links are 
not always generic although they may be. Well known cases of linked pairs 
of poems are, e.g., Catullus 2 and 3; 5 and 7; Propertius 1.6 and 1.8; 1.7 
and 1.9; 2.14 and 2.15;°° Tibullus 1.8 and 1.9; 2.3 and 2.4; Horace Odes 
1.34 and 1.35: 2.2 and 2.3; 2.4 and 2.5; 2.6 and 2.7. Two of these pairs, 
Catullus 5 and 7, Propertius 1.6 and 1.8, are linked generically,‘ as well as 
in other ways, and in this respect they form a parallel to Odes 3.22 and 
3.23. As a very simple anathematikon 3.22 contrasts with the much more 
oblique and complex 3.23, which employs speaker variation and many 
formal sophistications.°® 3.23 with its female worshipper of a goddess of 
women, its Roman pontifices and its two feasts on one day confirms the 
allusions of 3.22 to two Aventine festivals held on the same day. 3.23 also 
provides a philosophical justification for Horace’s dedication in 3.22 as 
well as for Phidyle’s.” 

Another literary consideration which throws light on Odes 3.22 is that, 
as the Iyric poet ofthenew Augustan Age, Horace must have intended it to 
be read against the background of Catullus’ hymn to Diana (34). Catullus’ 
hymn is public and choric and it makes a number of prayers to the goddess 
on behalf of the whole Roman people. In this way it reflects the ethos of 
public hymns in archaic Greece. Horace, in contrast, is highly Hellenistic 
in this sphere in that, as well as alluding to archaic Greek models, he adds 
the anathematic aspect and emphasises private life and the countryside, so 
introdueing two further Hellenistic interests.”° Horace also sets his own 
small ritual implicitly against the important rituals of the Aventine temple, 
thus adding a kind of contrast which is also an obsessive Hellenistic 
theme”' — and a Horatian pattern, as can also he seen from Odes 3.13 and 
Odes 3.23. Horace is in effect ‘emulating’ Catullus by doing something 
quite different with one eye on Catullus and so ‘reducing’ Catullus 34 — 
and such reductions, as well as elevations, of a literary model were com- 


86 See Nisbet-Hubbard on Odes 2, introd. pp.Sf. 

87 (ἢ F. Cairns, ‘Catullus’ Basia Poems (5, 7, 48)’, Mnemosyne 5.4, 26 (1973) 
pp.15ff. {above, ch. 2 }; GC Index of Genres and Examples s.v. PROPEMPTIKON: 
Propertius 1.6; 1.8. 

88 AC 1977 pp.535ff. {above, pp.404-11}. 

89 Mr C.W. Macleod now adds to the philosophical discussion of Od. 3.23 in AC 
1977 pp.54lff. {above, pp.410-11} the following references: Theophr. Περὶ εὐ- 
σεβείας 9 Pötscher = Porph. De abst. 2.19; Clem. Str. 7.34.1. 

90 (Οἵ Tibullus pp.1Tff. 

91 Tibullus p.21; AC 1977 passim {above, ch. 28}. 
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mon Hellenistic practice, so Odes 3.22 can be seen in these terms as a 
deliberately modest and personalised hymn to Diana. 

But Catullus first provides Horace with a string of concepts” — 
puellae (Catullus 34.2; 4) (although here in the sense “virgins”), Leto’s 
giving birth to Diana on Delos (5ff.), her rule over the mountains and 
woods (montium domina ut fores / siluarumque uirentium /saltuumque 
reconditorum, 9-11), her help as Lucina to women in labour (fu Lucina 
dolentibus / Iuno dicta pauperis, 13f.), her aspect as Trivia (15), the 
“catch-all” clause sis guocumque tibi placet / sancta nomine (21f.) — con- 
cepts which Horace counterpoints, alludes to or reproduces. Catullus also 
in his final stanza combines a vision of Diana as a goddess of agriculture 
controlling the months (fu cursu, dea, menstruo / metiens iter annuum, 
17f., cp. per exactos ... annos, Odes 3.22.6) and filling the rustica 
agricolae bonis / tecta frugibus (19f.), with one of Diana as a great state 
goddess preserving the whole Roman race (21-4). This is exactly the 
combination which Horace, while concentrating on the agricola, evokes by 
his hint of the occasion of Odes 3.22 — the feast of Diana at her principal 
Roman temple on the Ides of August. 

Two further aspects of Horace’s treatment of Diana are also typically 
Hellenistic: the first is his emphasis on Diana as a goddess of the tame 
countryside and of the uilla rustica rather than as a goddess of wild nature. 
Hellenistic interest in the countryside is very much in this domesticated 
area: and Greek and Roman |pastoral poetry is sometimes criticised as 
“artificial’ for this tendency, as though it was an unconscious fault on the 
part of the writers. In fact they consciously select the tame countryside as 
their domain and then they try to urbanise this countryside.”° Horace’s 
adhesion to Hellenistic practice in this area can best be seen by contrasting 
his invocations of Diana with the two Roman epigraphic dedications given 
above. Both celebrate Diana primarily as a huntress, while Horace, as was 
noted, refers to this motif only obliquely, and stresses Diana’s role as Eilei- 
thuia, which, as we again saw, was already, in Greek thought, contrasted 


92 Elevations: cf. G. Williams, Tradition and Originality in Roman Poetry (Oxford 
1968) General index s.v. Epigram elevated into major poetic form; PLLS 1 
pp.298f. Reductions: these are best exemplified in the abbreviated versions of 
mythological narratives found in Hellenistic and Roman catalogues, paradeigmatic 
groups, episodic poems (e.g. Callimachus’ Aetia and Ovid’s Metamorphoses) and 
in ‘epyllia’. 

93 Some ofthese are noted by Syndikus II, p.198. 

94 For the same link cf. Hor. Od. 4.6.37ff. in the context of the whole ode. 

95 This can be seen most sharply in Theocritus’ adaptations of the urban institution of 
the komos to the countryside. See e.g. Gow introd. to /d. 3; GC Index of Genres 
and Examples s.v. KOMOS: Theocritus /dyll 6; 11; for a different parallel adaptation 
in 14. 10 see F. Cairns, Hermes 98 (1970) pp.38ff. 
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with her hunting. In broader terms, Diana’s dual role as a goddess of 
civilisation and of the wild was discriminated as early as Anacreon 348 
PMG, another of the possible influences on the ode. There Artemis Leuco- 
phryene, the goddess of Magnesia, is addressed first as ἐλαφηβόλε (1) and 
as ἀγρίων / δέσποιν᾽ Ἄρτεμι θηρῶν (2f.). Then in progression she is said to 
“look (i.e. protectively) at a city of men θρασυκαρδίων᾽ (Sf.), but these 
same men are immediately defined in οὐ γὰρ ἀνημέρους / ποιμαίνεις 
πολιήτας, “for you shepherd civilised citizens’ (7f.). What this amounts to 
is a sharp contrast between Artemis the deer-killing mistress of wild beasts 
and Artemis the shepherdess of citizens bold in heart but civilised. In the 
same way Horace is enlisting Diana in Odes 3.22 as a goddess of civi- 
lisation and thus domesticating the wild. 

The second aspect of Horace’s treatment of Diana — her domesti- 
cation — is also the most strikingly Roman feature of the ode. In Roman 
culture Diana was not only associated with Vesta the hearth goddess, but 
she could actually be classed among the Penates.”° She could also, at a later 
time, be given a specific cult-name derived from that of the family which 
worshipped her and whom she protected. So we find Diana Mattiaca, 
Diana Cariciana, Diana Valeriana, Diana Plancia — and there is other 
evidence linking Diana with specific families.’”’ This Roman way of 
thinking about Diana is inherent in the ode in an earlier form. We are not 
presented, except by the association of the date of sacrifice, with Diana the 
great goddess of the Roman state, as invoked by Catullus. Instead we have 
virtually a ‘Diana Horatiana’, who is becoming the protectress of Horace’s 
rustic villa, a small goddess like the fons Bandusiae of 3.13. The difference 
between Diana and the fons Bandusiae is that the spring-god is elevated 
with a panoply of hymnic elements, while the great goddess is rendered 
humble through the comparative absence of such elements. The fact that 
Diana is almost “Diana Horatiana’ also completes the explanation of why 
there are no specific pleas and thanks in the ode. Diana as the house- 
goddess will have a vested interest in the continuation Jand prosperity of 
the house. The dedication to her is equivalent to making her a fixture at 
Horace’s villa — the pine becoming her altar and residence. She will be 
held there by annual offerings and will automatically lend her fertilising 
and protective powers to the villa. 


96 REs.v. Diana col. 336. 
97 RE's.v. Diana coll. 336f. and Wissowa p.252. 
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Antestari and Horace Satires 1.9" 


In Horace Satires 1.9 a so-called ‘pest’' attaches himself to Horace as the 
poet walks along the Via Sacra. Horace’s first efforts to shake him off fail 
(1-34). Then the pair reach the temple of Vesta, and at this point the pest, 
his memory doubtless prompted by the proximity of the law-courts, 
realizes that he is due to appear there to answer a law-suit. Horace rejects 
the suggestion of the pest that he accompany him to court, whereupon the 
pest decides to forfeit the surety he had given against his court appearance 
so as to continue his walk with Horace. 

uentum erat ad Vestae, quarta iam parte diei 

praeterita, et casu tunc respondere uadato 

debebat, quod ni fecisset, perdere litem. 

‘si me amas,’ inquit ‘paulum hic ades.’ “inteream, si 

aut ualeo stare aut noui ciuilia iura; 

et propero quo scis.’ ‘dubius sum, quid faciam’, inquit, 

“tene relinquam an rem.’ ‘me, sodes.’ ‘non faciam’ ille, 

et praecedere coepit. (35-42) 
Further attempts on Horace’s part to rid himself of the pest also fail. But 
eventually the pest’s legal adversary chances on him, and hales him off to 
court as a defaulter. The adversary first goes through the formal procedure 
of calling Horace as witness (antestari); then, when Horace has agreed to 
this by offering his ear to be touched by the adversary, the latter seizes the 
pest and carries him to court, as he was permitted to do under the 
procedure detailed in the Twelve Tables: 

casu uenit obuius illi 
aduersarius et ‘quo tu, turpissime?’ magna 
inclamat uoce, et ‘licet antestari?’ ego uero 


Latomus 64 (2005) 49-55 

ἘΠῚ 1 am grateful to Prof. Bruce FRIER for advice on this note. Its opinions and 
remaining errors are my responsibility. 

1 This widespread characterization of Horace’s interlocutor is adopted here as the 
most neutral available. 
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oppono auriculam. rapit in ius; clamor utrimque, 

undique concursus. (74-8) 
Cf. XI Tables I, 1: si in ius uocat, ?ito;? ni it, antestamino, igitur <im> 
capito. (Crawford). 

|Horace ends his sermo with four more words: sic me seruauit Apollo 
(78). These words are usually said to be (ultimately) a reminiscence of a 
clause from /liad 20.443: τὸν δ᾽ ἐξήρπαξεν Ἀπόλλων, where Homer sums 
up the rescue of Hector by Apollo. We happen to know that Horace’s sa- 
tiric predecessor Lucilius quoted this same homeric phrase, seemingly in a 
different, although unknown, context: <nil> ut discrepet ac τὸν δὲ ἐξήρ- 
παξεν AnoA)wv’ (Satires 6.231 Marx = 6.2 Charpin). If Horace’s words are 
indeed a reminiscence of this homeric clause, then the reminiscence is 
probably indirect, i.e. Horace was recollecting its use by Lucilius and 
turning the phrase to his own purpose here, doubtless also importing some- 
thing from its Lucilian context. However, it has been suggested recently” 
that Horace also has in mind the words of Achilles to Hector seven lines 
later: νῦν αὖτέ σ᾽ ἐρύσατο Φοῖβος Ἀπόλλων (Iliad 20.450), where ἐρύσατο 
is closer to Horace’s seruauit. On either or both assumptions about his 
homerica imitatio Horace has now got rid of the pest by a ‘divine’ 
intervention parallel to that of Apollo on behalf of Hector. 

Up to recently the above account would have satisfied all commenta- 
tors on Satires 1.9, who have been unanimous in their understanding of sic 
me seruauit Apollo (78) as Horace’s incontrovertible claim to have escaped 
the pest. Recently, however, this consensus view has been challenged by 
Tadeusz Mazurek.* Mazurek holds instead that “the traditional interpre- 
tation ofthe poem’s ending, which has prevailed since Porphyrio’s time, is 
incomplete and misleading: the satirist does not truly escape from the Pest” 
(1). Rather, Mazurek believes, Horace would have been required to 
accompany the plaintiff and the pest to court. Mazurek asserts that: 

“A close analysis oftwo of the Plautine passages in which antestari appears (Poen. 

1225-33 and Curc. 620-27) reveals that the seizure witness normally accompanies 

the summoner and the summoned in ius.” (2) 

Αἴ ἃ later point (5 n. 11) Mazurek appeals to the authority of Max Kaser, 
one of the greatest exponents of Roman law in the twentieth century: 


2 ΜΗ. CRAWFORD (ed.), Roman Statutes, 2 vols, London, 1996 (BICS Supplement 
64), II, 578, cf. II, 584-6. 

3 By U. SCHMITZER, Vom Esquilin nach Trastevere — ΠΟΥ. sat. 1,9 im Kontext 
zeitgenössischen Verstehens in S. Koster (ed.), Horaz-Studien, Erlangen, 1994 
(Erlanger Forschungen Reihe A. Geisteswissenschaften 66), p. 9-30, 25-6. 

4 T. MAZUREK, Self-parody and the Law in Horace’s Satires 1, 9 in CJ 93, 1997, p. 
1-17. 
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“Kaser (1966) 48, n. 8 agrees that the seizure witness would immediately 
accompany the litigants into court”. And Max Kaser indeed wrote there: 

“Die Zeugen sollen dem Landenden sogleich vor den Prätor folgen und die 

Weigerung des Geladenen bekunden, um die Rechtmässigkeit der Eigenmacht 

darzutun.”” 

— although, as will be reiterated below, in the second edition of Kaser’s 
textbook, this claim is no longer made.‘ The point at issue is no mere legal 
nicety,’ particularly since Mazurek not only bases on it his new interpre- 
tation of the end of Satires 1.9 but uses that interpretation as the starting 
point for many further novel claims: e.g. that the sermo ends in “self- 
parody, irony, and scrambling confusion” (12) and (in effect) “ironic self- 
parody” (13); that Horace’s invocation of the Homeric phrase τὸν δὲ 
ἐξήρπαξεν Ἀπόλλων involves “humor and sarcasm” and should be linked 
with his vain hope at an earlier point that his friend, the comic poet 
Aristius Fuscus, would save him (eriperet, 65); that (‘dark’) Fuscus, who 
himself escapes the pest, is contrasted with (“bright”) Apollo who does not 
save Horace, and so forth (13-15). 

I believe that the two Plautine passages invoked by Mazurek (which 
were also the basis for Kaser’s conclusions in the first edition of his 
textbook)” do not show that the seizure witness was obliged to accompany 
the summoner to court. If I am right, then Mazurek’s claims collapse. My 
argument does not rely on the fact that the legal procedures present in the 
Greek originals of such passages were (naturally) Greek procedures:” since 


5  M.KASER, Das römische Zivilprozessrecht, München, 1966, p. 48 n. 8. 

6 M.Kaser and K. HackL, Das römische Zivilprozessrecht (2” ed. rev. K. HackL), 
München, 1996, p. 65 n. 10. 

7  Moreover the only challenge so far issued to Mazurek’s proposals appears to be 
from T.A.J. MCGinNN, Satire and the law: the case of Horace in PCPS 47, 2001, p. 
81-102, who remarks (83 n. 11) that Mazurek’s “solution does not completely 
persuade me”, complaining of unsatisfactory evidence, but does not enlarge on his 
objection. 

8  KASER (1966), p. 48 nn. 7 and 8 also refer to a number of other passages of Roman 
comedy in connection with summoning and calling to witness, but none of these 
have any bearing on the point at issue. PLAUT. Persa 747 continues to be cited by 
KASER and HAckKL (1996) p. 65 n. 10, but its only contribution is to underline 
Plautus’ wit in handling such topics: to intimidate the defendant the plaintiff 
initiates the procedure even though there is no-one on stage who could act as a 
witness. 

9 ΚΕ, in addition to the works cited by MAZUREK (1997), p. 3 n. 7, P. WITT, In Jus 
Vocare bei Plautus und Terenz. Zur Interpretation römischen Rechts in klassischen 
Übersetzungen, Diss. Freiburg im Breisgau, 1971, Ch. 3-6, on which see also 
below. On the vexed question of whether the apagoge, the forcible seizure 
permitted at Athens of (inter alios) andrapodistai (persons enslaving free citizens), 
lies behind certain passages of Plautus, cf. e.g. U.E. PAOLI, La «in ius vocatio» 
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antestari is uniquely Roman, we must examine the two passages under dis- 
cussion in terms of the Roman in ius uocatio procedure.'” My argument is 
that, if the two passages are examined carefully in terms of that procedure, 
especially with the nature of Plautus’ dramas as (humorous!) comedies in 
mind, it rapidly becomes clear that they offer no evidence whatsoever to 
sustain the view of Mazurek (and Kaser). First |Poenulus 1225-33, where 
Hanno and his nephew Agorastocles are pretending to be summoning to 
court two young women, Adelphasium and Anterastilis, who, unknown to 
them, are Hanno’s daughters (to avoid complications it is assumed that the 
texts and assignments of dialogue adopted by Mazurek in Poenulus and 
Curculio are correct): 

HAN. in jus uos uoco. 1225 

AGOR. nunc, patrue, tu frugi bonae es. uin ego hanc adprendam? HAN. tene. 

ADE. an patruos est, Agorastocles, tuos hic? AGOR. Iam faxo scibis. 

nunc pol ego te ulciscar probe, nam faxo — mea eris sponsa. 

HAN. ite in ius, ne moramini. antestare me atque duce. 

AGOR. ego te antestabor, postea hanc amabo atque amplexabor. 1230 

sed illud quidem uolui dicere — immo hercle dixi quod uolebam. 

HAN. moramini. in ius uos uoco, nisi honestiust prehendi. 

ADE. quid in ius uocas nos? quid tibi debemus? AGOR. deicet illi. 


1225: uolo P; uoco Camerarius 


The link between this passage and the procedure under discussion is indu- 
bitable in view of its references to the phrase “in ius uocat’ (1225, 1232, 
1233), to antestari (1229, 1230), to seizure (1226, 1232), and to the praetor 
presiding over the court (illi, 1233). But what happens in this passage is 
part of a comic plot in which the legal procedure is being distorted for hu- 
morous effects. More importantly for the point at issue, since the two men 
are colluding in the joke, there is confusion over which of them is sum- 
moner and which is witness. Hanno issues his summons to the girls in line 
1225. But before she has had a chance to refuse Hanno’s summons, 
Agorastocles asks Hanno if he wants him to seize Adelphasium (1226). 
He thus preempts a function of the summoner. Then Hanno, after again 
ordering the girls to go to court, suddenly changes tack and offers himself 
as a witness (1229), presumably yielding the role of summoner to Agora- 
stocles, whom he tells to ‘lead’ (duce) either both girls or just Adelphasium 


dans les comedies de Plaute in Studi Senesi 63, 1951, p. 283-304, 291-2 n. 1, and 
V. TANDOI, Un passo del «Curculio» e la semantica di «Antestor» in SIFC n.s. 33, 
1961, p. 62-86, esp. 68-9 n. 3. Fortunately this controversy is peripheral to the 
point at issue here. 

10 On this question, cf. MAZUREK (1997), p. 3 n. 7. 

11 Different editors place tene (spoken by Hanno) either after es or at the end of the 
line. Its placement does not affect the issue. 
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to court.'” Confirmation that they have exchanged roles comes when 
Agorastocles says ego te antestabor (1230) and thus adopts fully the role 
of summoner. However Agorastocles is diverted from completing the 
antestari procedure by his wish to embrace Adelphasium (1230-1). As a 
result Hanno impatiently reassumes the role of summoner in line 1232 (in 
ius uos uoco). It might be argued that the implication of Hanno’s duce in 
line 1229 is that Agorastocles, in his (very temporary) role as summoner, 
should “lead” all the parties (not just the girls) to court. But, even if this 
were the case, given that the two men are [41] the while switching roles, 
nothing at all can be concluded from this passage about Roman legal 
requirements in this area. And, needless to say, none of the parties in the 
Poenulus in fact goes anywhere near a court! 

The Curculio passage (620-7) is just as unsupportive of the notion that 
a seizure witness was required to go to court. The plaintiff Phaedromus and 
the “witness’ Curculio are again in collusion against the defendant (Thera- 
pontigonus), although in this case the summons concerns a more serious 
matter: 

PHAED. qui scis mercari furtiuas atque ingenuas uirgines, 620 

ambula in ius. THER. non eo. PHAED. licet [te] antestari? THER. non licet. 

PHAED. Iuppiter te, +male+, perdat, intestatus uiuito; 

at ego, quem licet, te. accede huc. THER. seruom antestari? CVRC. uide. 

em ut scias me liberum esse! ergo ambula in ius. THER. em tibi! 624-5 

CVREC. o ciues, ciues! THER. quid clamas? PHAED. quid tibi istum tactio est? 

THER. quia mihi lubitum est. PHAED. accede huc tu, ego illum tibi dedam, tace. 
There is no verbal allusion in this passage to the phrase ‘in ius uocat’, but 
the same formal legal summons and seizure procedure lies behind the 
comic by-play (cf. ambula in ius, 621, 624-5; licet [te] antestari, 621; 
intestatus, 622; antestari, 623, tactio est, 626). Here again, as well as 
colluding, the plaintiff and ‘witness’ exchange the role of summoner, with 
Phaedromus performing it in line 621 and Curculio in line 624-5. 
Curculio also, before he plays the part of summoner, is ready to act as 
witness to Phaedromus (623); and Phaedromus later seems to be formally 
designating him as prosecutor (ego illum tibi dedam, 627), although this 
concession may relate not to the original summons, but to the assault on 


12 Wiıtt (1971), p. 71-7 goes into detail on this passage. There is a humorous double- 
entendre here if in addition Hanno is picking up Agorastocles’ words at line 1220: 
iam hercle ego illam [i.e. Adelphasium] uxorem ducam. 

13 This is on the (the most economic) assumption that at line 621 Phaedromus is ad- 
dressing Curculio and asking him to be witness. Therapontigonus’ immediate 
response non licet is a piece of comic buffoonery — a pretence that he thinks 
Phaedromus has asked him to be witness — against himself(!). 
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Curculio which takes place at line 624-5.'* In fact no-one goes to court in 
this play either. 

Mazurek is in fact perfectly aware that in both instances the ‘witness’ 
adopts the role of the plaintiff (4) and that in neither case does anyone 
actually go to court;'” but nevertheless he fails to reach the correct con- 
clusion — that these two factors render the Plautine passages valueless as 
evidence for Roman legal procedure. This negative view is also fully in 
line with the general scepticism expressed in Peter Witt’s dissertation on 
“In Ius Vocare’ in Plautus and Terence: Witt in essence argues that Roman 
comedy cannot be used as a source for Roman legal practice, and he 
demonstrates this with particular reference to in ius |uocatio,'° taking full 
note of the two key Plautine passages. A curious aspect of the problem 
under discussion is that Mazurek’s accounts of the two Plautine passages 
do not differ in any significant particular from mine, although our conclu- 
sions are directly opposed. The diversity of conclusions appears to spring 
in the main from Mazurek’s unquestioning acceptance throughout his dis- 
cussion of Kaser’s older view that antestated witnesses went to court with 
the summoner, a view which in turn is based solely on a misreading by 
Kaser of the same two Plautine passages; in other words, this is a case of 
serial circularity of argument and petitio principii. Kaser and Hackl do not 
explain the disappearance from their second edition (1996) of the claim 
made by Kaser’s first edition (1966) that a seizure witness had to accom- 
pany the summoner to court.!” 

It might still, however, be urged on Mazurek’s side that, even if these 
two passages do not prove that the seizure witness had to go to court with 
the two protagonists, common sense dictates that he was required to do so 
— and indeed to do so for the purpose stated by Kaser, namely to bear 
witness there to the defendant’s refusal and hence to the legality of the 
seizure. There is, however, no evidence that the praetor was interested in 
how the two contending parties had come before him: his sole duty was to 
decide whether there was a prima facie case and, if there was, to assign a 
iudex to try it. 


14 There is doubt about certain attributions to speakers, but this does not affect the 
analysis offered above. 

15 MAZUREK (1997), p. 4-5. 

16 Witt (1971), Ch. 3-4, and esp. his conclusive Ch. 8: specifically on ‘in ius 
uocare’ cf. 187-9. 

17 Reference is made in connection with antestari to two works published after 1966 
— Wirt (1971) and D. FLACH, Die Gesetze der frühen römischen Republik. Text 
und Kommentar. In Zusammenarbeit mit Stefan von der Lahr, Darmstadt, 1994, p. 
113-15, but neither appears specifically to reject the view of KASER (1966). 
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If, then, the praetor did not require the presence of the witness, what 
was the purpose of the antestari procedure?'® Some plausible answers 
emerge partly from the Curculio passage and partly from Satires 1.9 — 
although the answers which emerge are remote from Satires 1.9 since 
Horace is not envisaging them in the context of the satire. At Curculio 
624-5 Curculio strikes Therapontigonus, who strikes Curculio back. Cur- 
culio then appeals to the passers-by for help: o ciues, ciues! — to which 
Therapontigonus replies: quid clamas? (626). At Satires 1.9.77-8 Horace 
tells us the result of the seizure of the pest: clamor utrimque,/ undique 
concursus. One ever-present possibility in such circumstances was that the 
individual seized might cry out for help (i.e. o ciues, ciues!), and claim to 
be the victim of a mugging. In that case the witness could vouch that the 
person seized had been formally summoned to court, had refused to go, 
and was being taken there by the plaintiff after performance of the proper 
antestari procedure. These assurances would be addressed not to the 
praetor but to |passers-by who might otherwise have intervened and come 
to the aid of the defendant. Another possibility was that the defendant 
would resist and that violence would erupt between plaintiff and defendant 
(cf. the fisticuffs between Curculio and Therapontigonus). Blows struck 
between plaintiff and defendant (possibly involving the witness too) could 
give rise to actions for iniuria'” initiated either by plaintiff or defendant, 
and the seizure witness might then testify later in favor of the plaintiff in 
another court. At some point after 45 BC gathering a mob in order to stop 
someone being taken to court became a criminal offence: legis Iuliae de ui 
priuata crimen committitur, cum coetum aliquis et concursum fecisse 
dicitur, quo minus quis in ius produceretur. (Digest 48.7.4). A seizure 
witness could also have testified in this eventuality,”' but the Lex Julia in 
question is probably Augustan and thus postdates this satire. 

In sum, then, there is not a shred of proof that the antestari procedure 
required the antestated witness to appear in court with the defendant, and 
therefore not a shred of proof that Horace failed to make his escape from 
the pest in Satires 1.9. Consequently further conclusions founded on the 
supposition that Horace did not escape must be abandoned. These include 


18 The question of the procedure’s function was also posed explicitly, although 
parenthetically, by J.M. KELLY, Roman Litigation, Oxford, 1966, p. 6 n. 2: “(what 
function did the calling-up of witnesses fulfil?)”. He did not offer an answer. 

19 C£. W.W. BUCKLAND, A Text-book of Roman Law from Augustus to Justinian, 3rd 
edn rev. P. STEIN, Cambridge, 1963, p. 589-92. 

20 KELLY (1966), Ch. 1 esp. 5-30 discusses the sanctions available to those who tried 
in ius uocare and were blocked. He treats this passage (11-12). 

21 KELLY (1966), p. 12 n. 1 speculates that the Sullan /ex Cornelia de iniuriis may 
also have imposed sanctions on this practice. 
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those mentioned above, i.e. claims that the sermo undercuts itself and ends 

in “self-parody, irony, and scrambling confusion”, “ironic self-parody”, 

and sarcastic reflections on Apollo. There is no need to foist such notions 
. 5 : 2 

upon Satires 1.9, which contains plenty ofreal humor. 


22 A final touch of humour (and source of satisfaction to Horace) must be the likely 
financial consequences for the pest of being dragged to court as a defaulter. These, 
however, cannot be specified exactly: cf. KAsER and HACKL (1996), p. 68-9, 228 
and n. 16, 231 on the complexities of uadimonium and on uncertainties regarding 
the penalties for defaulters. 


Addenda and Corrigenda 


p.l1. On Cornelius Nepos, the nature of his Chronica, and its relevance to 
Catullus 1 see now T.P. Wiseman, Clio’s cosmetics: Three studies 
in Greco-Roman literature (Leicester 1979) Chh. 10-11. 

p.3. R.F. Thomas, ‘Callimachus, the Victoria Berenices, and Roman 
Poetry’, CO 33 (1983) 92-113, 97-8 noted the possible presence in 
Callimachus Aetia fr. 118.5 Pf = fr. 68.5 Massimilla of the term 
[λ]διαίνουσι used of ‘polishing’ in a context in which, so he pro- 
posed, architectural metaphors were being employed for literary 
critical purposes; this would further confirm the Alexandrian/ 
Callimachean origins of the Catullan concept of polishing with 
pumice-stone (2). But G. Massimilla (ed.), Callimaco, Aitia, libri 
primo e secondo (Pisa 1996) 394 declared this hypothesis to be “non 
... verificabile”. 

p-4. Asan additional justification of the transmitted patrona virgo (9) M. 
Monbrun, ‘Quelques remarques sur le c.l de Catulle’, Pallas 23 
(1976) 31-8, 37 n.32 indicated the phrase sub clientela Musarum 
(applied to scriptores ac poetas) at Suetonius De Grammaticis et 
Rhetoribus 6. 

p.18. For a later major treatment of Sirmio and its villa, cf. T.P. Wiseman, 
“The Masters of Sirmio’, in id. Roman Studies: Literary and 
Historical (Collected Classical Papers 1, Liverpool 1987) 309-72. 

p.95 n.9. Dr F.J. Williams suggests that the error may result from “a 
confused reminiscence of Νύμφαι ... ἔνυδροι at Phil. 1454, and 
especially Νύμφαις ἁλίαισιν at 1470”. 

p.135. An alternative “etymological’ explanation of infirmas ovis was 
subsequently offered by N. Adkin, ‘*Horace’s Weak Sheep: Etymo- 
logizing in Epode 2,16’, Invigilata Lucernis 31 (2009) 7-8. 

p.147. The MS which offers this varia lectio (Le?, xiv century) has, of 
course, no value for the Homer text: it simply illustrates how the 
word could have been read/misread. 

p.164.For the background to this concept and to its role in Stoic 
epistemology see now Long and Sedley (1987) 1.243-54, 11.241-53. 
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p.166. The choric speaker/choric &y@-figure is discussed at various points 
in this collection (pp.166, 195-7, 304, 307, 308-9, 405). Over the 
last forty or so years diverse views have been advanced about the 
speaker(s) and performances of early Greek choric Iyric; for some of 
the background and for a summary of current opinion, which tends 
to give the poet’s voice primacy, cf. D.L. Cairns, Bacchylides. Five 
Epinician Odes (3, 5, 9, 11, 13) (Arca 49, Cambridge 2010) 29-35. 
The speaker(s) of Horatian choric odes can be accommodated with- 
out difficulty within such a categorisation. 

p.184. A further point in favour of ferox being an intentional reference to 
Agrippa’s name is a recurrence of this motif in another contempo- 
rary text. The various praiseworthy Agrippas who feature in Livy’s 
early books have been held by some scholars to reflect the Augustan 
Agrippa. One such Agrippa is described, in the context of his heroic 
military exploit, as aetate viribusque ferox (3.70.10). 

pp-195-7. See on p.166. 

p.190. This paragraph perhaps makes too sharp a distinction between belief 
and non-belief among Romans of Horace’s day. Roman religion 
underpinned the ethnic and cultural identity of Roman society while 
causing little personal inconvenience; hence there was scant cause 
for Romans to challenge its tenets actively. It may be better to see 
Horace’s para-religious contributions to Roman hymnography as 
adding literary value rather than as compensating for lack of belief 
on the part of his contemporaries. 

p.199 n.34. The existence of a Cypriot Cnidos was stoutly, and probably 
correctly, denied by E. Oberhummer, ‘Aus Cypern. Tagebuchblätter 
und Studien’, Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft für Erdkunde zu Berlin 27 
(1892) 420-86, 458. 

pp.304, 307, 308-9. See on p.166. 

p.337. Dr Griffiths’ views were subsequently published as A. Griffiths, 
“The Odes. Just where do you draw the line?’, in T. Woodman and 
D. Feeney (edd.) Traditions and contexts in the poetry of Horace 
(Cambridge 2002) 66-79, 218-22. 

p.369. See now E. Magnelli, Alexandri Aetoli Testimonia et Fragmenta. 
Introduzione, edizione critica, traduzione e commento (Studi e Testi 
15, Firenze 1999) 241- 4. 

p.405. See on 166. 

p.443. Another sacred laurel situated similarly in the palace of Priam is 
described at Aen. 2.512-15. 
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line 1: 133 n.7, 134 
Schol. T II. 7.238: 146 
Schol. D II. 8.545: 133 n.7 
Schol. ABD II. 15.256: 193 
Schol. T Il. 16.187: 448 
Schol. DT ZI. 19.103: 448 
Schol. ΗΟ Οὐ. 6.244: 280 


[Homer] 
Hymn to Hermes (4) 
17-18: 208 
261ff.: 208 
327-96: 195 
514-15: 210 
Hymn to Aphrodite (5): 54-5, 87 
111-12: 58 
136-40: 58 
156: 59 
182: 59 
188-96: 74 
Horace 
Ars Poetica 340: 440 
Carmen Saeculare: 198-9, 307, 308 
4: 166 
6: 306, 308 
34-6: 306 
Epistles 
1.4.4-6: 358 
1.4.15-16: 116 
1.5: 216 
1.5.4-5: 232 
.5.4-6: 16-17, 217 
.5.9-10: 427 
.10: 248, 249 
.10.26-9: 347 
.12: 288 
.14.6-8: 415 
1.14.23: 219 
1.16.2: 29 
1.16.71: 320, 357 
2.1.50-52: 255 
2.1.215: 320 
Epode 
1.1: 294 
1.31-2: 241, 243 
2: 122-9 
2.16: 132-3 
5: 160 
9: 136-48 
9.7-20: 138-9, 151 
9.12: 146 
9.19-20: 146-7 
9.21-3: 139 
9.25-6: 151, 152, 156-7 
9.25-8: 144 
9.25ff.: 141 
9.26: 140 
9.27: 141, 142, 143, 144 
9.27-32: 141-6, 149-52, 156 
9.28: 142 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


9.29: 146 

13: 386 
15.21: 255 
16.3-8: 145 
16.25-34: 177 
17: 161-2 


Odes 


1-3: 226-7, 250, 260-61 
:5, 214, 336 
: 229, 230, 420 


1 3 4. 7: 173 

1.2.7-12: 173-4, 177-8 
1.2.21-4: 175 

1.2.35-40: 244-5 

1.2.39: 244-5, 250-51, 261 
1.3: 362 

1.4: 239, 359, 408-9, 451, 453 
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1 

1 

1. 

1. 

" 

" 

" 

" 

1. 

" 

1.10: 190- 95, 211-12, 456 
1.10.5-8: 191-2 
1.10.7-8: 209 
1.10.9-12: 191, 192, 194-5 
1.10.10-11: 209 
1.10.12: 209 
1.10.13-16: 192 
1.10.17-20: 193 
1.12: 211 

1.15.5: 95 

1.16: 158-9, 162 
1.17: 216, 398 
1.19.5: 368 
1.20.1: 216-20, 229, 233 
1.20.3: 229 
1.20.3-8: 222-4 
1.20.5: 216, 228-9 
1.20.5-6: 229-30 
1.20.5-8: 229-31 
1.20.7: 229 
1.20.9-12: 232-5 


Index Locorum 


1.20.15: 250 
1.21: 196-8, 303, 309 
1.22: 246-8, 251-61 
1.22.1: 253, 254, 258, 259-60 
1.22.1-8: 251-2 
1.22.2: 251 π.28 
1.22.10-11: 259 
1.22.13-14: 253-4 
1.22.17-22: 256 
1.22.17-24: 252 
1.22.23-4: 257 
1.23: 362, 365 
1.23.10: 250 

1.26: 415 

1.27: 263-70, 281 
1.27.1-8: 266-7 
1.27.9}: 266 
1.27.10f.: 268 
1.27.10: 234 

1.29: 284-91, 410 
1.29.14: 288 

1.30: 199-201 
1.30.2: 199 

1.30.3: 368 

1.33: 368 

1.33.1-4: 357 
1.33.2: 368, 378 
1.34: 163-4, 459 
1.35: 459 

1.36: 415 

1.37: 148, 240 
1.37.2: 146 

1.37.5: 234 

2.1: 5,248 n.14 
2.1.25ff.: 201 

2.2: 459 

2.3: 459 

2.4: 270-73, 278, 281, 459 
2.5: 362, 365, 459 
2.5.20: 369 
2.5.20-24: 363 
2.5.22: 365 

2.6: 459 

2.6.3-4: 250 
2.6.7-8: 32 

2.7: 386, 459 

2.9: 368 

2.11: 216 

2.11.19: 234 
2.12.1-4: 140, 143, 144, 145 
2.17: 227 

2.17.14: 369 
2.17.25f.: 222 
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(Horace Odes cont.) 3.7.3: 368 
2.18.9-14: 241-3 3.7.4: 369 
2.18.12-14: 234 3.7.5: 369 
2.19.25ff.: 384 3.7.6: 359 
2.20: 261 3.7.8: 378 
2.20.7: 228 3.7.9: 360, 365 
3.1-6 (‘Roman Odes’): 338, 352, 3.7.10: 378 

367, 375-7 3.7.13-14: 364 

3.1: 349 3.7.13-16: 358, 363, 364 
3.1.1: 334 3.7.16-17: 364 
3.1.1-2: 293-9 3.7.17-18: 363, 364 
3.1.1-4: 304, 334 3.7.17-20: 363 
3.1.2-3: 336 3.7.18: 365, 374 
3.1.2-4: 299 3.7.20: 364 
3.1.4: 306-8 3.7.21: 380 
3.1.5-8: 313-16, 322, 328 3.7.23: 360 
3.1.6-7: 376 3.7.26: 360 
3.1.7: 310 3.7.29: 365 
3.1.9-14: 328 3.7.29-30: 361 
3.1.9-16: 316-19, 322, 326 3.7.29-32: 353, 358 
3.1.14: 313, 314, 320 3.8: 216, 227, 377, 451 
3.1.15:322 3.8.1f£.: 377 
3.1.17-18: 320 3.8.6-14: 377 
3.1.17-21: 310 3.8.16ff.: 377 
3.1.19: 340, 341 3.9: 60-63, 74, 75, 81, 84, 87, 265, 
3.1.21-32: 336 362, 376, 377 
3.1.23: 321 3.9.21: 347, 360 
3.1.25: 310, 320, 326 3.10: 356, 376-7, 379, 380 
3.1.33-40: 341- 5 3.10.11-12: 379, 380 
3.1.35-7: 316 3.10.11: 380 
3.1.36: 342 3.10.14: 376 
3.1.36-8: 326 3.10.15-16: 377 
3.1.37: 320, 321 3.10.18: 250 
3.1.40: 325 3.11: 162, 456 
3.1.41: 325 3.11.17-20: 384 
3.1.41-4: 346 3.11.49-52: 391 
3.1.41-8: 325-7 3.11.51-2: 392 
3.1.42: 346-9 3.12: 276-83, 358 
3.1.42-3: 325 3.12.8: 358 
3.1.45-8: 336 3.13: 394-404, 423, 441, 444, 447, 
3.1.47: 332, 333 451, 452, 456, 458, 459, 461 
3.1.48: 321 3.13. 1-12: 402 
3.2.1-3: 305 3.13.9-12: 398-9, 400 
3.2.13: 330 3.13.13-16: 401-2 
3.3: 205-6, 386 3.13.13: 219 
3.4.42-80: 376 and n.55 3.14: 326 
3.4.69: 369, 376 3.15: 362, 365 
3.5: 386 3.15.6: 360, 365, 378 
3.6.17-32: 375 3.16-18: 423 
3.6.33-6: 143, 144, 145 3.17.1: 188, 438, 440 
3.7: 351-81 3.17.1-9: 415, 418, 434 
3.7.1:373, 377-8 3.17.2: 437, 438 
3.7.1-2: 359 3.17.3-4: 434 


8: 439 


.12: 439 


7 18: 451 
3.19.26: 360 
3.19.28: 368 
3.20.2: 250 
3.22: 441-61 
3.22.1-4: 446-50 
3.22.2-3: 448-9 
3.22.3: 457 
3.22.6: 460 
3.22.7: 453, 458 


3.23: 404-11, 444, 451, 452, 453, 


459 
3.23.4: 456 
3.23.17-20: 409 
3.26: 362 
3.27: 147, 162, 386, 434 
3.28: 451 
3.28.3: 234 
3.29: 216 
3.30.2: 336 
4.1.37-40: 366 n.34 
4.2.17-24: 340-41 
4.6: 198-9 
4.6.29-44: 308 
4.6.37f£.: 460 
4.7:359 
4.8.13-20: 140, 141 
4.8.13ff.: 143 
4.8.15: 144 
4.8.15ff.: 141, 145 
4.8.31: 347 
4.11: 216, 435 
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4.11.6-8: 424 

4.12: 216, 359 

4.12.14-16: 234 
Satires 

1.1: 336 

1.5.40: 120 

1.9: 462-3, 464, 468-9 

1.9.13-15: 464 
.9.35-42: 462 
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.10.81-7: 248-9 
2.1.12: 29 
2.4.3: 255 
2.5.40-41: 120 
2.6.63-4: 255 
2.8: 120-21 
2.8.23-4: 120 

Hyginus (1) 

De Limitibus 42 nn.24, 26 
Hyginus (2) 
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Constitutio (Limitum) 40 n.17, 41 n.22, 


42 nn.23, 25, 26 
[Hyginus] 
Fabulae 373 
praef. 3: 371 
53: 371, 373 
54: 373 
57: 373 
103: 103 
Iamblichus 
De Vita Pythagorica 
109: 259 
164: 257 
167-240: 257 
171: 259 
176: 260 
219: 260 
Ibycus 
S176.11 PMGF: 366 
299 PMG: 366 
301 PMG: 365 
Ion of Chios 
fr. 32: 383 
Isidore 
Origines 
6.16.13: 91 
7.12.17: 299 
8.11.57: 450 
10.32: 347 
10.277: 90 
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(Isidore Origines cont.) 
10.279: 229 
12.7.44: 434 
15.16.11: 90 
15.3.10: 90 
16.10.3: 378 
19.28.5: 348 

Juvenal 

2.79-80: 116 
10.81ff.: 186 
11:216 
11.82-5: 425 

Justinus 

31.2.6: 142 
32.4.3ff.: 143 
Laevius 


frr. 13-19 Courtney (Protesilaodamia): 


104 

fr. 18 Courtney: 106 

Libanius 

Ἐγκώμιον γεωργίας: 122-6 

Σύγκρισις ἀγροῦ καὶ πόλεως: 122-6, 
129-30 

ΖΣύγκρισις ναυτιλίας καὶ γεωργίας: 122- 
6 


Livy 
4.26.4ff.: 16 
4.26.11: 17 
4.29: 17 
5.22.6: 201 
22.57: 169 
23.11: 169 
33.46.3: 142 
33.47.10-48.2: 142 
33.48.2: 143 
37.23£.: 144 
Longus 
Daphnis and Chloe: 49, 61, 85 
2.39: 455 
3.23 ad fin.: 11 
Lucian 
Dialogi Deorum 272: 455 
Dialogi Marini 15.3: 93, 96 
Lucilius 
Satires 6.231 Marx = 6.2 Charpin: 463 
Lucretius 
De Rerum Natura 
1.33-40: 82 n.19 
1.66-7: 2 
2.50-52: 346 
2.52: 325 
Lycophron 
Schol. 722: 371 


Lydus 
De Magistratibus 23: 119 
Macarius 
4.54: 374 n.51 
Martial 
4.55.3: 188 
5.78: 216 
10.48: 216 
11.52: 216 
12.41: 119 
12.67.1-2: 451 
Spectacula 12: 456 
Menander 
Dyscolus 447-51: 410 
Menander Rhetor 
Rhetores Graeci Ill (Spengel) 
333ff.: 404 
333.7-8: 303 
333.12-14: 300 
333.14: 301 
333.21-4: 303 
334.14-16: 303 
336.25-337.32: 300-1 
340: 208 
340.31-342.20: 303 
343.27-30: 303 
377.15-19: 124 n.9 
377.32-378.2: 30 
382.24ff.: 32 
383.9f.: 32 
398.1-6: 150 η.ὃ 


Nepos 
Hannibal 
8.4: 144 
9: 143 
Nicaenetus 
4.3 G-P: 235 
Nicander 
Schol. Theriaca 633: 369 
Nicolaus of Damascus 
Historiae 
FGrHist 90 F 9: 364 
FGrHist 90 F 47: 363, 365 
FGrHist 90 F 47 8: 365 
FGrHist 90 F 55: 364 
FGrHist 90 F 62: 363 
Nonius 
p.290.22: 90 
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Nonnus 
Dionysiaca 
2.107-2: 455 
2.124-5: 372 
17.282: 374 
23.236-7: 374 
26.353: 374 
33.336-40: 372 
42.259-61: 455 
42.410: 372 
Orphei Hymni (Quandt) 
36.4: 449 n.36 
36.10: 448 n.29 
36.14: 454 n.67 
Ovid 
Amores 
1.1.15: 446 
1.4.40: 446 
1.5: 68-9, 75, 81, 87 
3.2: 69-71, 75 
3.2.83-4: 71, 87 
Fasti 5.377-8: 4 
Heroides: 353 
1.81-96: 379 
5.133-8: 379 
7.123-4: 379 
8: 379 
13.107: 101 n.14 
15.15-20: 379 
21.189-202: 379 
Ibis 43-4: 132 
Metamorphoses 
1.200-5: 173 
1.262-73: 174 
1.275-82: 175 
1.285-90: 177 
1.304: 177 
6.116-17: 371 
13.736: 95 
14.622-771: 71-2, 75 
14.641-771: 87 
Tristia 
5.5: 436 
5.5.11-14: 429 
Panegyrici Latini 
11 (3): 436 
Panaetius (van Straaten) 
frr. 50, 55, 56, 57, 59, 126, 127, 128, 
129, 130: 288 
fr. 96: 410 
fr. 97: 410 
P. Colon. inv. 7511: 283 
P. Herc. 253 fr. 12: 118 


P. Herc. Paris. 2.21: 118 


P. Oxy. 
2734 fr. 1.11-19: 207-10 
2734 fr. 1.13-14: 208-9 
2734 fr. 1.15-16: 209 
2734 fr. 1.17-18: 209-10 


2734 fr. 1.18: 209 
2734 fr. 1.19: 210, 212 
Paulus Festus 
379 Lindsay: 231 
Persius 
2.3: 424, 428 
Schol. 
1.133: 274 
2.42: 118 
Petronius 
Satyricon 57.4: 271 
Philemon 
fr. 31 Kassel-Austin: 312-15 
Philetas 
fr. 10 Powell: 2 
Philochoros 
Atthis, see Athenaeus 693d-e 
Philostratus, L. Flavius 
Heroikos: 104-9 
9.1-5: 109 
10.2-3: 104 
11.1: 105 
16.1-2: 106 
16.2-4: 106 
Vita Apollonii 
5.15: 209 
Philostratus Junior 
Imagines 
1.25.5: 210 
1.26.1: 209 
Pindar 
Dithyramb 
2: 240 
2.1ff.: 383 
Hymn 
fr. 33c.4-6: 378 
Isthmian 1: 104 
Nemean 
1: 386 
5.2: 296 
6.6f.: 384 
10: 386 
11.13ff.: 290 
Olympian 
2.1-2: 211 
4: 386 
5: 403 
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(Pindar Olympian cont.) 


8.31: 439 853: 391 
8.42ff.: 203 886: 457 
9.48f.: 236 Porphyrio 
Paean ad Horace 
6.6: 334 Epist. 1.3.6: 112 n.69 
7b fr. 52h.43ff.: 370 Epist. 1.10: 249 
9: 165, 166 Epist. 1.13.10: 440 n.117 
9.19-20: 165 n.6, 166 Epod. 1.31f.: 241 
Parthenion Od. 1.2.29-30: 175 
fr. 94b: 311 n.60 Od. 1.2.39: 245 
Pythian Od. 1.10: 190 n.2, 211 
1: 386 Od. 1.15: 202, 203 
2.85ff.: 290 Od. 1.27: 263, 269 
4.1f.: 290 Od. 2.18.12-14: 241 
4.270f£.: 290 Od. 3.1.20£.: 341 n.6 
9.94-6: 204 Sat. 1.9.60£.: 249 n.18 
9.97-103: 279 Porphyrius 
10.55-60: 279 De abstinentia 1.51.6-52.1: 220 n.37 
11.52ff.: 290 Priapea (Appendix Vergiliana) 
Hypothesis ad Pindar Pythian p.1.12ff. 2.1-5: 44 
(Drachmann): 193 2.3: 39 
Plato Proclus 
Laws 716a.2-3: 324 Chrestomathia 68 Severyns: 307 
Symposium 221.c6-dl: 154 Propertius 
Theaetetus 149b £.: 449 1.1: 336 
Plautus 1.1.1: 361 n.27 
Curculio 1.1.11-12: 295 
620-27: 463, 466-7 1.1.28: 162 
624-6: 468 1.3.16: 362 
Poenulus 1225-33: 463, 465-6 1.6: 459 
Truculentus 373: 11 1.7: 459 
Pliny 1.8: 459 
Natural History 1.9: 459 
1.14.60ff.: 237 1.10: 63-6, 75, 87 
2.108: 427 1.10.1-10: 63-4 
7.45: 185 1.10.5-6: 65 
7.126: 365 1.10.6: 72 
11.138: 315 1.10.9: 64 
12.3: 443 1.10.9-10: 65 
28.2.3: 388 1.10.10: 64 
35.26: 182 1.10.15-16: 355 
35.55: 365 1.13: 63-6, 75, 87 
37.131: 378 1.13.14: 72 
Plutarch 1.13.19: 64 
Brutus 23.5, 24.6, 34.6: 155 (nn.29-30) 1.13.20: 64 
Caesar 45.729: 142 1.18.20: 455 
Cicero 2.1: 5, 335 
8: 188 2.1.41-78: 336 
49.3-4: 156 n.35 2.14: 459 
Romulus 2.15: 66-7, 75, 87, 459 
12.1: 425 2.15.3-4: 66 
Moralia 620ff.: 14 2.15.9-24: 72 
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Poetae Melici Graeci (PMG) 
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2.15.25-36: 67 
2.15.49: 11 
2.15.51-4: 67 
2.19.19: 455 
2.28.51: 373 

2.30: 10 

2.30.13-14: 10 

2.34: 358 
2.34.61-82: 358, 359 


3.12: 355, 359, 367, 377, 380, 381 

3.20.1-10: 356 

4.1.103: 9 

4.2.11-12: 454 

4.2.41ff.: 454 

4.3: 355, 359, 367, 377 

4.3.53f.: 408 

4.6: 137, 148, 299, 335 

4.8.81-2: 17 
Sappho 

1 LP: 200, 386 

2 LP: 200 

30 LP: 391 

31B LP: 282 

102 LP: 277, 278, 282 
Semonides 

14 West: 61, 85 
Seneca 

Epistles 

71.3: 144 
95.57: 406 
Medea 748-9: 388 


Naturales Quaestiones 3.27.14: 177 


Servius 
ad Aen. 4.196: 9 
ad Aen. 4.242: 193 
ad Aen. 12.841: 201 
Servius auctus 
ad Ecl. 9.15: 43 
Sextus Empiricus 
Aduersus Mathematicos 
7.180: 164 
71.253ff.: 164 
7.256: 164 
7.257: 164 


Sidonius Apollinaris 
Carmen 17: 216 
Carmen 17.5f£f.: 233 
Silius Italicus 
Punica 13.885-7: 144 
Simonides 
519 fr. 32.5 PMG: 448 n.32 
543 PMG: 202 
Sophocles 
Oedipus Coloneus 991: 450 
Oedipus Tyrannus 151-215: 170-71 
Trachiniae 
617Ff.: 192 
T811: 27 
Statius 
Siluae 
1.3.59-61: 443 
1.4: 224 
1.4.22-3, 25-36: 402 
2.7: 435, 436 
2.7.72: 140 
3.1.59-60: 451 
Lactantius Placidus ad Statius Thebaid 
4.95: 371 
Stesichorus 
277 PMG: 282 n.55 
Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta (SVF) 
L fr. 59: 164 
L fr. 527: 163 
Suetonius 
Caligula 23.2: 155 (n.32) 
Diuus Iulius 
73: 110, 113 
6.1: 421 
Symphosius 
Aenigmata 86 = Anthologia Latina 1.1 
p.229 No. 281.270-2 S-B: 118 
Theocritus 
Epigram 1 (= AP 6.336): 445, 454, 458 
Idyll 
2.77-82: 279 
3: 460 
6: 460 
10: 404, 460 
11: 460 
12.27££.: 11 
14: 404 
16.1-4: 335 
17.1: 335 
18.1£f.: 203 
20: 49 n.11 
27: 47, 55. 75. 81, 87 
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(Theocritus /dyll cont.) 
27.1-66: 57-9 
27.43-5: 62 
27.53-9: 67 
27.62: 62 
27.65-6: 59 
27.67-8: 59 
27.70: 59 
28: 395 

Thucydides 

1.131: 192 
2.43: 156 
Tibullus 
1.1: 124, 129-30, 336 
1.2: 356 
1.5.1-18: 158 
1.7.49-52: 428 
1.7.55-6: 436 
1.8: 362, 459 
2.1: 336, 452 
2.2.5-8: 428 
2.3: 459 
2.4: 459 
[Tibullus] 
3.12.1: 428 
3.12.14: 428 
Timotheus 
791.160-61 PMG: 448 n.31 
791.221ff. PMG: 383 
Twelve Tables 1.1: 462-3 
Varro Atacinus 
fr. 112 Hollis: 257 n.55 
Varro, M. Terentius 
De Lingua Latina: 184 
5.6: 450 
5.30: 230 
5.155: 91 
6.54: 296 
6.96: 295 
7.7:41, 43 
7.14: 347 
71.36: 298 
7.42: 450 
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10.39: 92 


Res Rusticae 


1.14.3-15.1: 242 


Velleius Paterculus 
2.79.6: 230 
2.80: 142 

Virgil 
Aeneid: 205 


1.1: 294 

1.4: 295 

1.286-8: 421 

1.573: 446 

2.326f.: 201 
3.73-4: 372 n.48 
4.511: 450 
5.568-9: 421 
6.792-4: 179, 180, 181 
71.59-63: 443 
7.242: 230 

8.268: 458 

8.279: 458 

9.405: 448 
10.565ff.: 376 n.55 
12.937: 446 


Eclogue 


4: 179, 180 
5.65-8: 454 
6: 364 
6.42-3: 364 
6.48: 364 
6.78: 364 
9.4: 446 
9.14-16: 42 
10: 358 


Georgics 


1.499: 230 
3.1ff.: 335 


[Virgil] 
Copa: 216 

[Zonaras] 
Lexicon ıp. 1134 line 8: 133 n.7 
Lexicon ıp. 1134 lines 9-10: 133 n.9 


Index of Latin and Greek Words 


An asterisk indicates that an ancient ‘etymology’ of the word is discussed. 


Latin 


agrıppa* 184-5 
amouere 194-5 

ante 38, 39, 43 
antestari 462, 463, 465, 466, 468 
anticus 40, 41,43, 44 
aquae* 439 

arceo 294-6 

atrium* 325 

audeo 2 

audire 299 

augur* 438-9 
carmen 294 

carus 217, 228-9 
ciuis* 91-2 

clarus 228-9, 347-8* 
coetus* 91 

comes 91-2, 112 
comitium* 91 

cras 426, 427 

curia* 325 

custos 448 

dexter 40,41, 43, 46 
dirus* 168 

diuersus* 90-91 
diuus* 243 

dolus malus 194 
dominus 29, 315, 342-5, 446 
dulcis 340-41 

elegia* 378 

erus 29 

esto 445, 446 
famulus 342, 343, 422 
fanum* 296, 298 
fastus 417 

ferunt 437 

furtum 194-5 

grex 314-15 

habe tibi 4 

harena 9 


hostis 153-4, 295 n.10 
immunis 409 
imperium 16-17 
infirmus 132-4 
integer 259 
laetus 450 
laetus libens 458 
lepidus 2,3 

lex 14, 16-17 
Lydius* 28 
Iymphae 15 
merus 13 
meum/tuum est 445-6 
miser 278 
mollis 134-5 
monere 43 
mors* 186 
nam 382 

nam quid 385 
nare* 439 
narrat 364 
nobilis* 438 
nouus 2,3 
nutrices 95-6 
odi 294-6, 333, 334 
odium* 296 
omen* 231 n.85 
paupertas 128 
perdo 83 

pereo 83 

perna 118 
pernicies 15 
Phrygius* 28 n.8 
portentum* 168 
posticus 40, 41 
pro- 296-7 
procul 123 
prodigium* 168 
profanus* 296-8 
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puella 306, 449, 460 
punicum 142, 143 
purpur* 347-8 
purpureus 143 

quin et 385 

reddo 194-5 
redemptor 343 
refert 364 

restituo 194-5 

rex* 315 

sacerdos* 298-9 
sagum 142, 143 
scabies 116 
seuerus 14, 17, 265 
si 406 

sidus 347-8 

sinister 40, 41, 42, 43 
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ἀνάγκη" 313 
ἀρκέω 294-6 
ἀρτεμής" 448 
αὐδή" 299 

δημός δῆμος 116-17 
En’ ἀριστερά 146-7 
εὐγενής 218, 226 
ἴφια 132-4 

κτίζειν 156 

λιτός 234, 235 
μῆλα 134 
μογοστόκος 448 
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sinistrorsum 146-7 
societas 345 
sodalis* 92 
spernere 199 
templum* 44, 45 
transferre 201 
triformis* 450 
tuccetum 118-19 
uappa 114 
uarius* 90-91 
uates* 231, 298-9 
Vaticanus* 231 
ua 90 
uilis 217 and nn. 17 & 21, 228-9, 229*, 
235 
uirgo* 447-8 


ναυλοχέω 147 η.28 
ξανθός 272 
πόρρω 123 
npiv...vov 383 
σοφία 291 
τίγάρ 385 
τόξα 210 
τρίλλιστος 449 
φιλέω 11 
φύλαξ 448 
χαῖρε 29 
φδή 294-6 
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An asterisked page number indicates an ancient “etymology’. Modern 
scholars are listed only for the most significant citations or discussions in 


the text. 


Abbruchsformel 326 
acclamations 223 
Achilles 98, 192, 203, 272, 463 
as honorific comparand 154, 155, 
272, 275 
on Scyros 275 
tomb at Troy (Kum Tepe) 108, 110 
wooing of Deidameia 60, 73, 75, 87 
Acontius 66 η.48, 379 
Actium, Battle of 67 n.50, 136-9 passim, 
141, 145-6, 148, 149, 150, 155, 176, 
185, 225, 247, 250, 261 
as a ‘foreign’ war 148, 155 
etymology ofname 138 
poems about 136, 137, 146, 148 
adultery 106-7, 375-6, 391 
adynata 9, 67, 173-4, 177, 285, 290 
advice 72, 290, 351, 355-6, 367, 406 
Aegospotamos 401 
aetiology 9, 28 
Aelius Aristides 430, 436 
Aelii Lamiae 415-20 passim, 439, 440 
Aelius Lamia, L. 188, 414-28 passim, 
434-40 passim, 440* 
Aeneidae, in Troad 74 
Africanus, see Scipiones 
Aganippe 402 
agriculture, antiquity of 123, 129 
Stoic views of 410, 411 
agrimensores 40, 41-2, 44, 45 
Agrippa, M. Vipsanius 182-9 passim, 
184-7*, 290, 440* 
background 183 
“heroic’ ancestry? 187-8 
Akrotime ([Theocr.] /d. 27) 57-9, 62, 67 
Alcaeus 337, 361, 367, 377, 386, 438 
Alcestis 164, 392 
Alexandria 141, 330 
Alexandrian Museum 299, 334 


Alexandrian classifications 309, 361-2 
Alexandrian, see Hellenistic 
allusion by exclusion 185, 440 
Ambarvalia 408, 452 
amicitia 422, 423 
anagram 229 
Ammon (Ἄμμων), Oracle of 9*, 156 
Amphion 387, 389, 390 
Amphitrite 95 n.8, 419-20, 437 
Anacreon 269-70, 272, 365, 381 
ἀνάγκη. see necessitas 
anathematic hymn 451-61 
choric 456 
anathematikon 394-411 
development of 403-4 
divine/human 395, 397 
early Greek, lyric and epigraphic 
403-4, 456 
future tense in 395-6, 400, 405, 407, 
444-5 
generic formula 396, 442 
identification of donor and recipient 
2, 397 
link with birthdays 430-31, 451 
Muse as dedicatee 3-5 
speaker in 405-6 
ancestry 17, 74, 271, 414, 416-21, 433, 
436, 439 
claims to divine/heroic/illustrious an- 
cestry 229-30, 231, 416-21 
ofagod 450 
topos of encomium and genethliakon 
433 
Anchises, wooed by Aphrodite 54-5, 58 
n.27, 59, 74 
Andronicus of Rhodes 331 
anger 169 
equated to madness 162 
in palinode 158, 161, 162 
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Anthologia Palatina, criteria for selection 
in 7 
Antiochus, King 142, 143, 144, 145 
Antiphates, Laestrygonian king 419 
antiquarianism 27, 137 
antithesis 115-16, 217, 228, 275, 336, 
337, 401, 407, 423 
Antonius, L., likened to Hannibal 153 
Antonius, M. 110 η.57, 148, 149-56 
passim 
after Actium 138, 139, 141, 146, 149- 
50 
likened to Hannibal 152-4, 155 
Antonius Musa 256 n.51 
Apellicon of Teos, library of 331 
Aphrodite 27, 171, 200, 279 
and marriage 95, 96 
dreaming of, (semi)-naked 94-5 
role in wooings 52-5, 56, 58, 59, 74, 
87 
Apollo 26, 170, 171, 176, 195, 198-9, 
203, 208-10, 303, 386, 463, 464, 469 
and Hermes, exchange ofrod and Iyre 
193, 210, 212 
birth of 196 n.22, 452 
in ‘scientific’ hymns 300 
aposiopesis, erotic 66, 68, 94. n.5 
Appius Claudius Caecus, cos. 307 BC 17 
Appius Claudius, cos. 495 BC 418 
apple-counting 11 η.6 
Apulia 187, 246, 254 
Archelaos of Cappadocia 252 
Archilochus 365 
and Neobule 277, 283 
and Neobule’s sister 55-7, 59, 75, 87 
delayed information-conveyance 127 
temporal distortions 144 
Areius Didymus 330, 331 
Ares 74, 186 
Arethusa 402 
Arezzo 229 
Argonauts 93, 96-7, 98 
Argyrip[pla 186-8, 186-7* 
Aristius Fuscus 248-9, 254 n.39, 260, 
261 n.70, 464 
Aristotelianism (pseudo-) 319-23, 331-2 
arithmetikon 6-12 
Arpinum 188, 417 n.19 (cont.), 422 n.50 
Artauktes 108 
arte allusiva 240 
Artemis Leucophryene, goddess of Mag- 
nesia 461 
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Artemis 50 η.14, 58, 59, 170 n.24, 171, 
448*, 454 n.67 
eult-titles 447-8, 449 n.34, 456, 461 
hymns to 456-7 
tree offerings to 444 
Arval Brethren 408 
Asclepius 103 n.25 
Temple ofat Rome 231 
Asinius Pollio 5, 248, 249 
assonance 22, 294 n.5, 315, 325, 449 
Asterie (Hor. Od. 3.7) 351-81 passim, 
359*, 373*, 377*, 378* 
as Penelope? 378, 379 
status, /ibertina or matrona? 366-7 
Asterie, Titan 370-76 passim 
Asterie, see s.v. Delos 
Astymelousa 360* 
asyndeton 141, 151, 384, 385 
Atalanta 70, 374 n.52 
Athenodorus of Tarsus 331 
athletics 103 n.27, 279-80, 366 
Atticus Liber Annalis 417 
Attus Clausus 418 
Atys 421 
augury 84, 434 
divisions of templum 40-45 
Roman familiarity with 44-5 
Augustus 155, 166, 172, 178, 182, 206, 
237,274, 289, 319, 326, 330, 360 n.23 
(cont.), 419, 420 
and Cicero 156 n.35 
and Juba II 247, 250, 261 
Arabian expedition 289 
at Actium 145 
augusto augurio 439 
birthday 427, 439 
building programme (Curia Julia) 325 
claims of divine/heroic ancestry 421 
drops his nomen 183 
equated with Jupiter 173, 302 n.30 
his biographer, Nicolaus 363, 364 
his doctor, Antonius Musa 256.n.51 
identified with Mercury 172, 176 
in Spain 247, 261, 415 
inaugurator of new saeculum 179, 
180, 181 
moral programme/marriage legislation 
107, 274, 275-6, 282, 323 n.93, 376, 
377 
ultor of Julius Caesar 172, 176 
Aulus Gellius 297-8 
auersio/apopompe 15 
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axes of the earth, East-West, North-South 
251-2, 257, 261 
Bacchus 13, 15, 171, 206 
Bacchylides 202, 360, 385, 386 
Baehrens, E. 39 
Baker, S. 78 
Bandusia, fons Bandusiae 219, 394, 396, 
397, 399, 400, 401-3, 423, 447, 461 
Barr, W. 239, 408 
“Battle ofthe Books’ 359 
Bellerophon 280-81, 358, 363, 364, 367, 
368, 373, 374-5, 379, 380 
bilingual word-play 294-5, 439, 440, 
449-50 
binary expressions, in lyric 386 
Birt, T. 39-40 
birthdays 414, 424-37, 437, see also 
genethliakon 
blood-sacrifice on 424-5 
less celebrated in Greece than in 
Rome? 429 
occasions for gift-giving 451 
oftemples 453 
Bithynia 24, 28*, 92, 99-100, 104 n.28, 
108, 110-12, 113, 379 
Black Sea 100 
Bolton, J.D.P. 13-14 
Bona Dea 408, 453 
Boreas 455 
boundary markers 42, 242 
Bradshaw, A. 241-3 
Braund, D. 110 
breasts, Hellenistic interest in 94 
Brind’Amour, L. and P. 398-400 
building projects, Roman 343-5 
burial abroad 108 
business enterprises, of Catulli 99-100 
Caecuban wine 232-9 passim 
Caesarea, in Mauretania, see Iol-Caesarea 
Calenian wine 232-9 passim 
Callimachean programme 2-3, 98, 296, 
307, 333-7 
Callimachus 9-10, 27, 144 


Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, L. 113-14, 
117, 248 n.14 
and Philodemus 115, 117, 118, 221, 
227, 228 


Calvus, C. Licinius Macer 17, 99, 110 
Campania 436 

Campbell, B. 41 n.20 

Candaules 362, 363, 365, 369, 375 
Canidia 160-61 

cannibalism 419, 440 
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captatio benevolentiae 337 
Carthage 139, 140, 141, 142, 144, 148, 
151, 157 
Cato maior, M. Porcius Cato Censorius 
33, 118, 154, 248 n.14, 422 
Cato minor, M. Porcius Cato Uticensis 
252-3, 254, 259, 260 
Catullus 
and early Greek Iyric 84-5 
and Roman comedic language 38 
as professional love-poet 88 
attitude to Heroic Age 96-7 
brother of 99, 102 
family business enterprises 99-100 
learning 45-6 
varied clause structure 85-6 
wit and humour 13-14, 17, 35, 45 
Caucasus 251, 252 
central position 25, 136, 137, 364, 385 
Cerberus 371 n.44, 384* 
chain of being 314 
chariot races 69, 70 
χάρις, as stylistic term 390, 418 
Chersonese 108 
chiasmus 348 
Chiron 275 
Chloe (Hor. Od. 3.7) 360, 362, 368, 372, 
375, 378, 379, 380 
Chloe (Hor. Od. 3.9) 61, 62 
choice oflife 286-7, 316-17 
chorichymn 195, 196-9, 303, 309, 459 
choric self-reference 308-9 
choric speaker, see ego(£y@)-figure; s.v. 
lyric conventions 
chronological distortions, see temporal 
dislocation 
Cicero, M. Tullius 112, 152-5 passim, 
188, 332 
and Panaetius 285, 410-11 
claimed descent from kings 416 
posthumously approved by Octavianus 
155- 
Cicero, M. Tullius (son ofabove) 155-6, 
332 
Civil War(s) 139, 169, 172, 175, 178, 
188, 225, 239, 250 
Claudii 418 
clementia 225 
Cleopatra 138, 139, 141, 145-6, 147, 148, 
151 
Clodia 17 
cognitive impressions 164 
cohors, of provincial governors 112-13 
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colour-contrasts 373 

Columella 132, 135 n.12 

Compitalia 408 

concordia 225 

conflation, generic 200 

of historical figures or events 139, 
141-2, 143-4, 151-2 
ofsources 97 

Connor, P.J. 352, 414 

constantia 286 

“contaminatio’ 211, 212, 241, 270, 277, 
458 

Corinna 68 

Cornelius Gallus, see Gallus, C. Cornelius 

Cornelius Nepos 1-3, 5, 220, 259 

Cornell, T.J. 418 

cornix, and auspicy 43, 423, 426, 434, 
438 

‘correction’ 82 η.20, 98 

cottabos 270 

countryside 336, 459 

courtesans 17, 68, see also meretrices 

Cratippus 332 

Crete 141, 143, 150, 257 

crow, see cornix 43 

cult, public/private 406, 407 

Curia Julia 325 

Cydippe 379 

Cynthia 38 n.6, 66-7, 72, 75, 83 n.20, 370 

Cynulcus, Cynic philosopher 270 

Damocles 310, 319, 320, 322, 341 

Dana 202 

Danaids 387-9, 390, 392 

Daphnephorika 403 

Daphnis 454, see also Akrotime 

Daphnis ([Theocr.] /d. 27), 57-9, 62, 67 

dating, Roman 223-4 

Daunia, see Apulia 

Davis, G. 185, 423 

Dea Dia 408 

deception, literary technique 96, 98, 212, 
267 

decorum, Panaetian virtue 285-7, 291, 
330, 410-11 

dedicatory proems 1-5, 333 

defeated generals, characteristic behav- 
iour of 142-4 

deformation (of literary types) 358-9 

Deidameia, loved by Achilles 60, 75, 87, 
275 

delayed identification 127, 447 

Delia 38 n.6, 83 n.20, 356, 368, 370 

Delos 196*, 257, 372 n.48, 444 n.11, 460 
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former name Asterie 360 n.24, 370- 
71,378 
Demeter 368 n.35, 372, 449 
Deucalion 176 
dialogue 80-81, 104 
dialogic monologue 69 
in oaristys (q.v.) 48, 52, 53, 55, 57, 
60-61, 65-6, 68-9, 81 
Socratic 288 
Diana 70, 199, 303, see also Artemis 
and childbirth 452, 456, see also Lu- 
cina; Eileithuia 
Aventine temple 451, 452, 453, 460 
birth/festival on Ides of August 451, 
452, 453 
cult-titles 447-9 
disparity ofroles 449 n.36, 456, 460- 
61 
goddess of the countryside 460 
huntress 448, 454, 456 
in Hor. Od. 3.22: 443, 447-52 passim, 
454-61 passim 
polyonymous 448, 450, 457 
Roman family goddess 461 
triformis 450 
dicitur, as source-citation 437 
diegertikon 391 
dies parentalis 408 
Dio, Stoic 411 
Diocletian 325 
Diomedes 186-7, 188 n.27 
Dionysius, tyrant 319, 320 
Dionysus 103 n.25, 368, 387, 393 
Dioscuri 218 n.25 
Dirce 402 
divine epiphanies 97 
doctrina, see learning 
double allusion 240 n.109 
dream-interpretation 94-5 
drunkenness 14-15, 266 
Duilius 152 
dulce, Epicurean good 330 
DuQuesnay, I.M.LeM. 227-8, 338 
Du-Stil 160, 191, 303, 382 
early Greek lyric, see Iyric 
eclecticism 288, 328-32 
ego(£yo)-figure 166, 197, 304, 307, 308- 
9, 405 


Eileithuia 448, 449 and n.34, 460 

elegy 14, 63, 377 n.56 
characteristics 107, 353, 357-9, 367 
elegiac poet promotes infidelity 355-6 
fides 357, 358 
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Hellenistic subjective 73 
mistress’s names 155, 368, 370-71 
scenario 366 
uir (rival) 356, 357, 358, 362 
vocabulary 353-5 
Eleous, shrine of Protesilaus 108-10 
Ellis, R. 37 
emendations, unnecessary 3-5, 244-5, 
340-44, 346-9 
emulation 64-7, 85 n.34, 459-60 
encomium 26-7, 215, 272-3, 318 n.79, 
346, 433, 435, 437 
“best of all’ formula 27 
disguised 290-91 
must avoid falsifiable claims 150 
of.agriculture 122-31 passim 
standard topoi 422 
end ofthe world 174 
Enipeus (Hor. Od. 3.7) 351-80 passim 
as model young citizen 366 
Enipeus, River God 371-5 passim, 379 
enjambment 21-2, 384-5 
Ennius 62, 140, 185, 255, 261 
epibaterion 30-32, 34 
Epicureanism 163, 220-22, 254, 332, see 
also s.vv. Horace; Maecenas; Philode- 
mus; Virgil 
αὐτάρκεια 220-21, 235 
approval of social celebrations 220 
disapproval of public acclaim 227-8 
moderation 221,238 
Epicureans, at Naples 115-21, 330 
epigrams 34, 214, 403, 429, 430, see also 
anathematikon; arithmetikon 
about Archilochus and Lycambids 57 
n.20 
lovers’ oaths in 84. n.26 
‘sting in the tail’ 13-14 
variations onatheme 8 
epigraphic dedications, Roman 458 
epinikion 279, 384, 386, 390, 403 
epistaltikon/mandata 14 
epodic tradition 127, 144-5, 161 
eques (-ites) 183, 216, 366, 415, see also 
s.v. Maecenas 
equinoctial storms 426-7 
Eros 58, 59, 300 
erotic aposiopesis 94 & n.5 
erotic enumeration 10-12 
erotodidaxis 63, 65, 263 
Er-Stil 303 
estate names, Latin 241-2 
ethnography 138 
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Etruscans, see also s.vv. Maecenas; Tiber; 
Vulei 
bias towards in Augustan literature 
230 
haruspicy 41, 42, 178-9 
knowledge of early history 418 
links with Lydia 28, 32, 62 
etymological markers 438, 439 
etymology 28, 89-92, 134, 135, 138, 184- 
7,196, 199, 296-9, 325-6, 377-8, 438-9, 
448, 449 n.34, 450, 454, and see aster- 
isked items in Index of Words 
‘creative’ 138 
disregard of syllable quantity 369-70 
in lyric 384 
Latin/Greek 184, 384 
multiple 185-6, 298 
of names, in early Greek poetry 384-5 
of proper names 359-60, and see s.vv. 
Actium; Aelius Lamia; Agrippa; 
Ammon Argyrippa; ; Artemis; As- 
terie; Bithynia; Favonius; Gyges; 
Leto; Mars; Notus; Philodemus; 
Plotius Tucca; Proetus; Protesilaus; 
Tiber; Venus 
euktichymn 309-10, 390 
Euphorbos 255 
Euripides 401 
Protesilaus 102, 103, 104 
Europa 96 
evildoers 303, 320-22 
euocatio 200-1 
exclusion by allusion 204 
exempla 67, 107-8, 145, 147, 272, 319, 
353, 380 
expiation 169-72 
Fabullus 113-14, 217 
Falernian wine 232-9 passim, 265, 267 
fame, conferred by poetry 26, 140, 398, 
402-3 
Fames 15 
family life 126, 129 
fascinatio (βασκανία) 8-10 
Faunus 239, 379, 408, 453 
Favonius 378 
Fear 313-14 
festivals 239-40, 392, 407-9, 425, 426, 
451-2 
two on same day 453-4, 459 
fidelity 59, 271 
marital 129, 355-7, 358, 367 
figures of speech and thought 22 
fish trade 99-100 
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flood, prodigium/end ofthe world 167-8, 
172-80 passim 
Fontinalia 396, 398, 400, 452 
Formiae 416, 418, 419, 420, 421-2 
Greek ambience 436-7, 439 
Formian wine 232-9 passim 
foundation legends 28, 32, 437 
evil deeds of founders 419 
Fraenkel, E. 190, 263, 292 
Fröhner, W. 39 
Fundanius 242 
Furius Bibaculus 120 
future tense 198 n.30, 232-3, 395-6, 400, 
407, 444 
Gaetulia 246-7, 250 
Gaius Caesar 252 
Galatians 138 
Galba, Emperor, descent from Minos 416 
Galen, on wines 218, 225, 226, 236-8 
Gallan line-endings 63 n.40 
Gallus, C. Cornelius 68, 72-3, 365, 438 
and ‘Gallus’ in Propertius Book I 63- 
6, 68, 72-3, 75-6 
Garda, Lake 26, 28, 32 
garum 99 
Gellii, of Minturnae 419-20, 437, 440 
Gellius, Aulus see Aulus Gellius 
Gellius, Cn., historian 437 
Gellius, L., censor 70 BC 419-20 
Gello/Lamia, ancestress of Gellii 419, 
440 
genealogies 373-4, 416-21 
genethliakon 424, 428-37 
cross-cultural (Latin/Greek) 435-6 
epigrammatic 429, 430 
generic formula 431-3 
historical development (Ro- 
man/Greek) 435-6 
key concept (wine + Genius + specific 
day) 428 
list of examples 429-30 
Genius, and birthdays 424, 425, 428, 432, 
435 
genres (of content), see also anathe- 
matikon; diegertikon; epibaterion; epis- 
taltikon/mandata; euktic hymn; ge- 
nethliakon; invective; kletic hymn; 
komos; oaristys; paean; palinode; par- 
theneion; prosphonetikon; recusatio; 
syntaktikon; topoi 
addressee variation 273, 442 
allusions to other members of same 
genre 52-73 passim 
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alteration of tense/mood 198 n.30, 
394-5, 405, 444 
combination ofroles 53, 54 
conflation oftypes 391 
historical/cultural considerations 124, 
435-6 
Homer originator of 31, 58 
inclusion 61, 65, 352, 391, 429 n.88 
inversion 56, 352, 429 
key-words 428 
poetic/prose examples 127 
reaction 161, 390 
role-switches 54-5, 61 
speaker variation 390, 392, 405-6 
tri-personal 392, 405 
within longer narratives 74 
geography 28, 251-2, 247 
Germanicus 223 
gestures 315 
Giardina, G.C. 340 
gifts, poor offering of humble donor 216- 
17, 406, 411 
Gigante, M. 240 
Gigantomachy 302, 310, 314, 370, 371, 
372 
and Augustan regime 376 
goat, sacrifice 395, 398, 400-1, 445 
life-cycle of 399-400, 452 
Gratwick, A.S. 38 
greed 303, 320 
Greek and Roman, blending of 17, 32-3, 
201, 226, 296, 299 
Griffiths, A. 337 
gromatic texts, 566 agrimensores 
grotesquerie 139 
Gyges (Hor. Od. 3.7) 351-80 passim, 
378* 
as Odysseus? 378, 379, 381 
citizen status 366 
Gyges, King ofLydia 362-4, 365, 368, 
369, 375 
Gyges, Titan 368-71, 376 
hail, as prodigium 168 
hair, blond 104-5, 272 
Hannibal 139, 141-6 passim, 148, 151-3 
as insulting identification 152-4, 155, 
156 
Hardie, A. 240 
Harrison, S.J. 378, 380-81 
haruspicy, see s.v. Etruscans 
Hebrus (Hor. Od. 3.12) 277, 279-81, 358 
Hebrus, river 277 
Hecale, poor countrywoman 438 
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Hector 108, 155, 463 
Helen 348 n.28, 
wooed/seduced by Paris 52-3, 58, 59, 
60, 67, 72, 73-4, 95 n.6, 379 
and palinode 158, 160-61, 163, 164 
Hellenistic characteristics 8-11, 20-25, 
26, 96, 137, 138, 139, 144-5, 146-7, 
148, 211, 445, 459-60, see also Calli- 
machean programme; learning; literary 
programmes; love/war antithesis; pri- 
vate vs. public; simple life; small/great 
antithesis; town/country antithesis; 
wealth/poverty antithesis 
choice of rarer variant 17, 272 n.36, 
455-6 
doctus poeta 17, 294, 307, 387, 437 
elevation 219, 402-4, 459-60 
exception to the rule 346-7 
labor 2, 336 
originality 2, 26, 34-5, 335, 336 
reduction 98, 459-60 
smallness 26, 218, 336, 397, 400, 
402-3, 406-7, 445, 452, 459-60 
uulgus, exclusion of 301, 334 
variety 20-23, 220, 346 
hellenistic footnote, see source-citation 
Hellespont 100, 108, 110 
Hera 300, 406 
woos Zeus 53-4, 56, 74, 87 
heralds 192-3 
Herculaneum 115, 117 
Hercules 103-4, 105 n.32, 206, 368 
Augustus represented as 155 
claimed as ancestor 416 
Hermes 190, 193, 195, 208-12 passim 
birth/infancy 195, 208 
exchange oflyre and rod with Apollo 
193, 210, 212 
invention oflyre 191, 211-12 
messenger 54, 176, 191 
theft of Apollo’s oxen 208-10 
Hermione 379 
Heyworth, S.J. 337 
Hippodameia 69, 72 
Hippolyte 365, 373-4 
Hippolytus 353 n.6, 379 
Hipponax 144 
historic present 145 
Homer 
educator 389 
generic sophistication in 53, 74 
humour in 87 
on capacity ofold men 236 


originator of genres and motifs 31, 
359 n.23, 360 n.25, 361 n.27 
Pythagoreans and 257 
reincarnated 185 
“typical scenes’ 84-5 
homeric expressions/epithets 132-3, 143, 
146-7, 272, 348, 439, 448, 463 
homeric scholarship 116-17, 132-5, 146- 
7 
homographs, with difference in syllable- 
length 368, 369-70 
homophones, Latin/Greek 294-6 
Horace, see also Sabine farm, Maecenas 
generic sophistication 61-3 
irony 128, 268, 271, 272 
learning 133, 185, 272 n.36, 437-8 
legal interests 194-5, 343-4, 345, 445- 
6, 462-4 
literary milieu 
homeric 184-5, 212, 463, 464 
Greek Iyric 163, 190, 193, 195, 
196-9, 202, 203, 211-12, 218, 
269-70, 276-7, 306, 326-7, 349, 
359-62, 382-7, 438, 456-7 
Alcaeus 211-12, 367, 423, 436 
Pindar 240 
hellenistic 137, 139, 270, 403-4, 
411, 459-60 
Callimachus 127, 139, 333-7, 438, 
449 
Catullus 459-60 
Lucretius 328, 332 
Roman elegy 352-9, 367 
Tibullus 357-8, 362 
nomenclature in odes 362, 368 
philosophical interests 164, 253-4, 
410-11, 459 
Epicureanism 163, 220-22, 327-8, 
330, 332 
Pythagoreanism 253-61 
Stoicism 254, 284-91, 313 n.67, 
314, 319 
private vs public voice 376-7 
rustic persona 397-8, 447, 451, 458 
use of myth 172-6, 272-3, 275, 364, 
368-75, 386, 387-9 
wit and humour 183, 189, 265, 390, 
469 
Horae 208-9 
horoscopes 427 
Horti Lamianae 420 
hundred-handers, see Titans 
hunting 125, 128, 130, 280 
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Hydaspes, river 251-2, 
Hyginus, C. Tulius, De Familis Trojanis 
417 
hymn 299-304, 392, 459 
anathematic 441, 448, 456-7 
chorus as speaker in Iyric hymns 195, 
304 
cult-hymn 307, 308, 458 
“fietitious’ 303 
Menandrian categories 300-4, 404 
‘mixed’ 303 
not ‘genre of content’ 299 n.24 
performance of 308 and n.45 
prayer not essential 300, 301 
public/personal 459-60 
‘scientific’ 301-3 
to Hermes/Mercury 208-12 
topos of god’s ancestry 450, 457 
hymnic style elements 160, 300, 303, 
382, 402, 447 
Hypermnestra 387-92 passim 
hypocrisy 127-8 
iambic poetry 139, 144, 161, see also 
Archilochus 
likened to bitter wine 13 
Ibycus (Hor. Od. 3.15) 360, 362, 365 
Ibycus, poet 361, 365-6 
Icarus, island 380 
Iccius (Hor. Od. 1.29) 224-91 passim 
background 290 
philosophical interests 288 
identification, of poet with addressee 
219-20 
of worshipper with god 449, 450 
with mythical/historical figures 154- 
5, 156 
Ilia 62, 169, 175, 180 
imitation 68, 159, 190, 210-12, 221-2, 
240, 438, 463, see also emulation; Ho- 
race, and Greek Iyric 
and generic tradition 200 n.37, 276-7, 
310 
and rhetorical tradition 131 
cum variatione 97-8 
“motto’ 210-12, 240 n.109, 295-6 
impiety 319, 320, 321, 323 
in ius uocatio 463, 465, 466, 467 
incipits 184, 394 
infidelity 106, 356 
information-conveyance 23-5, 166-7 
iniuria, actions for 468 
injustice 319-22 
Insula Tiberina 231, 240, 408, 453 
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invective 56-7 
inuidia 285, 287, 291, 336 
Iolaos, alternative name of Protesilaus 
103, 104 
Iolaos, companion of Heracles 103-4, 
105 n.32 
Iol-Caesarea, capital of Juba II 249, 250, 
258 
Iphicles 104 
irony 392-3, 464, 469 
ironic interpretations rejected 78-80, 
351-2 
irrisor amoris 263, 268-9 
irrumatio 112 
Iulii, divine/regal ancestry 231, 416, 421 
Jacoby, F. 262, 263 
Juba I 247, 248, 250, 253, 259 
Juba II 247-53, 255, 256, 260, 261 
and theatre 249, 258 
and wild beasts 252 
geographical interests 252 
learning 247, 248 
military activities 247, 250-51 
patron of Horace 247-8, 260 
Pythagorean interests 255-6 
Julius Caesar 99, 110, 113, 138, 139, 
183, 188 n.24 
and JubaI 250, 253 
and Aelii Lamiae 415 
funeral oration for Julia 312 n.63, 421 
murder of 169 and n.22, 171-2, 176, 
178 
Juno 205, 295 n.10, 428 
Jupiter 26, 93, 103, 191, 231, 299, 310, 
318 n.80, 376, see also Ammon; Zeus 
and Muses 335 
and Stoic ‘world soul’ 302 
as necessitas (in Stoic thought) 302, 
313 n.65, 314, 328 n.106, 332 
defeats Giants 302, 310, 325 n.97, 
376 
destroyer/restorer of world 173, 174- 
5, 176 
hisnod 315 
in ‘scientific’ hymn 301-2 
multiple Jupiters 27 
rules over Kings 314 
ultimate ancestor 416 
Justice 204, 291, 319-20 
Karneia 392 
Kaser, M. 463-4 
κατ᾽ ἀντίφρασιν εὐφημισμόν 134 
kings 312-13, 314, 327 n.104, 335 
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kiss-counting, see erotic enumeration 
kletichymn 199-201 
komos 81,48, 201, 352, 353, 356, 380 
key-concept door 428 
Krischer, T. 163 
Kühn, H. 396 
Kum Tepe 110 
Labeo 91 
Lais 68 
Laius, murdered 169 n.22, 170-71 
Lalage 253, 257-8, 363 
Lamia, Laestrygonian queen, monster 
440 
Lamia, see Aelius Lamia 
Lamus, Laestrygonian king 413,416, 
418-19, 420, 423, 439, 440 
land-surveying, Roman, see agrimensores 
Laodameia 374 
Laodamia 101-2, 106, see also Protesi- 
laus 
Lares 407 n.28, 408 
lar familiaris 33 
and Penates 405, 406, 453 
Latin, as dialect of Greek 184, 187, 294-5 
Latin/Greek wordplay 29, 439 
Latin rendering Greek 384-5 
Latona 449-50 
learning 2, 20, 26-8, 44, 138 n.9, 185, 
199 n.34, 272 n.36, 294-5, 307, 437-8, 
456 
Lebek, W.D. 328 
legal language/allusions 4-5, 14, 17, 91, 
194-5, 274, 343-5, 445-6, 462-9 
Lepidus, M. Aemilius, son of triumvir 
225 
Lepidus, M. Aemilius, triumvir 142 
Leto 339, 452, 449-50*, 457*, 460 
Lex Iulia de adulteriis 107 
Lex Iulia de ui priuata 468 
Libanius, rhetorician 122-3 
libraries 
of Apellicon of Teos 331 
ofIccius 287, 288 
of Juba II 255 
of villa at Herculaneum 115, 117 
linked poems 459 
Liris, river of Formiae 420, 439 
literary programmes 1-3, 13, 98, 214, 
218, 219-20, see also Callimachean 
programme 
Livia 155, 237 
restores Bona Dea temple 408 
local interest 26, 27, 452 
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locatio conductio 343-5 
love triangles 351, 353 
love/war antithesis 86, 275 
lovers separated by sea 353 
Lucilius 112, 463 
Lucina 448, 460 
Lucretius 117, 163, 328, 332 
Lycambes 56-7 
Lycaon, murderer 172-3 
Lyde (Hor. Od. 3.11) 383-92 passim 
Lydia (Hor. Od. 1.8) 273-5, 
Lydia (Hor. Od. 3.9) 61-3, 75, 85 n.34, 
360, 
Lydia, region 28, 32, 62, 275, 362, see 
also Gyges, King of 
Lynceus, husband of Hypermnestra 387, 
391, 392 
lyre 382-3, 396, 387, see also s.vv. Apol- 
lo, Hermes, Mercury 
lyric 60-81, 84-5, 202-3, 380, 382-7, 403, 
447, 449, see also s.vv. anathematikon; 
ego-figure; Horace; partheneion; per- 
formance 
and athletics 279 
brevity 271, 397 
didactic intent 389 
elevation of minor gods 402 
encomium disguised in 290 
endings generally applicable 389 
epic summary in 137, 144 
erotic 376-7 
legal terminology 195 
love and beauty 361 
love and marriage 282-3, 389 
nomenclature 365 
past/present 383 
public/private 403-4, 456 
refrains not varied 37 
stellar/purple imagery 346-9, 359-60, 
378 
structural patterns 202-3, 386 
symposiastic 423, 436 
two or more poems celebrate same oc- 
casion 198 
use of myth 275-6 
lyric conventions 
chorus as speaker 166, 195, 196-8, 
456 
opening mention of ‘song’ 296 
self-fulfilling futures 395 
self-fulfilling instructions to sing 191, 
197-9 
self-reference 308 
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undertakings to sing 191-2, 194 
lyric linguistic features 384-6 
asyndeton 141, 310, 384 
changes of syntactical subject 385-6 
parenthesis, in form of rhetorical ques- 
tion 385 
polyptoton 233 
repetitions in parallel positions 385 
lyric motifs 
“Desirable Inaccessible’ 361 
poem as gift 402 
spring 359 
“the Near and the Far’ 360-61 
young person like young animal 382 
lyric persona 269 
aged 271-2 
at banquets 265, 269 
as lover 263, 268-9 
Macer, C. Licinius 17 
Macleod, C.W. 227, 229, 240 
Mader, G.J. 317 
Maecenas 5, 183, 327, 333, 377, 420-21 
acclaimed at Theatre of Pompey 222- 
5, 227, 230-31 
addressee of Hor. Od. 1.20: 213-43 
passim 
association with Jupiter 231 
birthday 425, 429 n.88, 435 
circle of 183, 189, 249 
de facto praefectus urbi 224-5 
Epicurean interests 120-21, 220-22, 
227,228, 235, 238, 329 n.108 cont., 
332 
equestrian status 216, 224, 228-9, 290 
Etruscan origins 62, 214, 229-30, 231 
indirect praise of 215, 290 
literary patronage 5, 214, 217, 230, 
234, 239, 290, 420 
luxurious tastes 219, 227 
obsession with illness and death 238- 
9 
royal descent 327 n.104, 420-21 
magister amoris 271-2 
magister/tra bibendi 14, 16-17, see also 
symposiarch 
Magnes, beloved of King Gyges 363 
Magnesia, Asian 363, 461 
Magnesia, Thessalian 365, 374 
makarismos 86 
Maltby, R. 90 
Mamurra 16, 113, 114, 155 
Manilius Vopiscus 443 
Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus, T. 16 
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Manliana imperia 16 
Manlius Torquatus, L. 16, 217, 232, 427 
Mantero, T. 104-5 
Marica, nymph 420 
Marius, C. 139, 151, 188 
marriage 56, 95, 96, 258, 281-3, 389 
and Augustan policy 282, 376 
of Roman citizens 351, 367, 375-6, 
377 
Mars 186*, 244, 245* 
ultor 176 
Matronalia 377 
Mauretania 246-7, 251, 253, 261 
Mauri, see Moorish soldiery 
Mazurek, T. 463-4 
Memmius, C. 99, 100, 110-13, 114, 117 
Menander Rhetor 31-2, 300-2, 303-4, 
309, 404 
Menelaus 52, 74, 83, 255, 272 n.36 
Mercury, see also Augustus, identified 
with Mercury; Hermes 
and the Iyre 193, 382, 384, 385, 386, 
387, 390 
as messenger 176, 192-3 
as thief 194-5, 212 
in Hor. Od. 1.10: 190-95 
meretrices 110, 271, 274 
Messalla Corvinus, M. Valerius 183, 188, 
249, 336, 436 
Messalla Rufus, M. Valerius 188 
de Familiis Trojanis 417 
metempsychosis 255, 261 
military service 82, 124, 274-5, 305, 366 
Minturnae 419, 420, 437 
moderation 14, 310, 311 
modesty topos 337 
monstra 173-4 
Moorish soldiery 244-5, 249-51, 261 
mos maiorum 337, 422 
and Greek philosophical schools 329- 
30 
Munatius Plancus 386 
murder, see s.vv. Julius Caesar, Laius, 
Lycaon 
Muse(s) 3-5, 19, 297, 304, 335, 368, 386, 
see also poet-priest (of) 
Musonius, Stoic 411 
Mysteries 293-4, 297-8 
myth and reality, integration of 172, 174- 
7 
mythological handbooks 364, 373-5 
Naples 115, 121 
Nasidienus 120-21 
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Naulochus 138, 147 n.28 
necessitas (ἀνάγκη) 299, 312-14, 318 
=God 324 
= Jupiter 302, 328, 332 
and justice 322 
and Stoic doctrine 316, 327-8 
eobule (Hor. Od. 3.12) 276-81, 283 
eobule, in Archilochus 55-7, 75, 87, 
283 
Neptunalia 398 
Neptune 26, 28, 95 n.8, 138, 419, 420, 
437 
Neptune-Amphitrite monument 419, 437 
nequitia oflover 107 
Nereids 93-8 passim 
associated with marriage 95 
Nereus 95, 203, 204, 206 
nicknames 115-21 passim, 154-5 
Nicolaus of Damascus Historiae 363-5, 
373 
Nicomedes ΠῚ 111 
Nicomedes IV 111-12 
Nisbet, R.G.M. 186, 346 
nomenclature 62, 82, 183-4, see also 
Horace, nomenclature in odes 
Greek and Roman names within same 
poem 45 
Greek names for Romans 38 n.6, 82 
n.20, 274, 278, 366-7 
nostos, see returning home 
Notus 378* 
novelty topos 334 
Numantine War 145 
Nymphs 15, 32, 95, 208, 420 
oaristys 47-76 passim 
Catullus 45 as 80-88 
generic formula 49-52 
humour in 53, 73-6, 86-7 
oaths 83-4 
obscene interpretation, rejected 12 
occupations, choice of 129, 286-7, 317- 
18, 366, 411 
Oceanus (and Tethys) 53, 420 
Octavian 137, 138, 139, 148, 150, 151, 
152, 155, 183, 224, 415, see also Au- 
gustus 
Oenone 379 
omens 38, 42-3, 44 n.30, 45-6, 84, 94-5, 
96, 231 n.85, 409 n.33, 434 
oracle, of Ammon 9, 156 
Delphic 9, 169, 381 n.60 
originality 26, 34, 334, 336, 404 
Opuion, see Formiae 
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Orpheus 387, 389, 390 
Oschophorika 403 
Ovid 123, 366, 377 n.56 
bad taste of 177-8 
ownership, legal formulae for 445-6 
Paean (Apollo) 176 
paean 165-8, 169, 170-71, 310 n.55 
paidika 306 
palinode 158-64 passim, 198 
generic formula 159-60 
madness in 160, 162 
power in 161, 163-4 
pallia 69, 70 
Pan 58,416 
and Pitys 455 
tree offerings to 443 
Panaetius of Rhodes 285-9 passim, 327, 
330, 410-11 
Pansa, C. 117 
Pansae, descended from Pan 416 
paraclausithyron, see komos 
paradeigmata, see exempla 
paraenesis 406 
Parilia 425 
Paris 52, 53, 58, 60, 67, 73-4, 83, 95 n.6, 
203, 204, 379 
παρρησία 287 
partheneion 306-7, 309-11, 349 
Parthenius, Erotika Pathemata 365 
Parthians 172 
pastourelle 48 n.5 
paterfamilias 33, 422, 451, 
patrician families 416-18 
patronage 3-5, 216-17, 235, 241, 289, 
290, 420-21, 422, 423 
patrons, see Maecenas, Manilius Vopis- 
cus, Memmius, Calpurnius Piso, Asin- 
ius Pollio 
Peleus 363, 365, 367, 368, 373-5, 379, 
380 
and Thetis 93, 94, 96, 97, 98 
Pelops 369, 363 
Penates 461, see also Lares and Penates 
Penelope 72, 108 n.39, 378-81 
performance, ofpoetry 308-10, 311, 338, 
363, 429 n.83 
Peripatetics 329, 331-2 
persona, poetic 66, 129-31, 234, 260, 
268, 269, 402 
personifications 15, 29, 299, 303 
Pestis 15 
Phidyle (Hor. Od. 3.23) 404-9, 411 
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Philodemus 115-17, 116-17*, 118, 221-2, 
228, 235, 240, 330, see also Socration 
philosophy, see Aristotelianism (pseudo-); 

eclecticism; Epicureanism; s.v. Horace; 
Peripatetics; Pythagoreanism; Stoicism 
and politics 220 
history of, ancient interest in 330 
philosophical education, Roman 331 
piety 319, 330, 407, 410-11 
and poverty 407, 409, 451 
of farmer/rustic 125, 321, 447,458 
pig(let) 423, 424, 426 
life-cycle of 453 
sacrifice 451, 453, 456 
Pindar 165-6, 197, 279, 290, 360, 361, 
385 
partheneia 309, 311 n.60 
use ofmythby 172 
pine tree 443, 444, 445, 447, 454-8, 461, 
see also Pitys 
Piso, see Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, L. 
Pitys, metamorphosed into pine-tree 455- 
6,457 
Plato 255, 288, 300 
Platonism 313-14, 319, 321, 327, 331 
Plautus, and technical/legal matters 45 
n.34, 463-7 
plebs 223 
Plotius Tucca 118-21, 118-19*, 222 n.4l, 
see also Porcius 
poem-division 337-8 
poetic structures 311-12 
parallel 242-3 
ring-composition 25, 101, 148, 203, 
324 
syntactical 202-3 
temporal 148 
poet-priest (of Muses) 296-9, 334 
poetry books, arrangement of 214, 226-7 
polar expressions 163, 184-5, 322 
Pollio, see Asinius Pollio 
polyptoton 22, 191, 233, 384 
Pomona, wooed by Vertumnus 71-2, 75 
Pompeius, Cn. Pompeius Magnus 16, 
142, 155, 230, 250 
Pompeians 220, 230 
Theatre of 222, 230 
Pompeius, Sex. 138, 139, 141, 145, 146, 
147 η.28, 148, 151, 152, 230 
pontifices 173, 459 
sacrifices of 406-9, 452 
Porcius, nickname of Plotius Tucca 114, 
116, 117-21 
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pork products 118-19 
Porphyrio 177 n.33, 203, 338, 341 n.6, 
463 
portenta, see prodigia 
Poseidon 74, 437, 439 
disguised as Enipeus 371-2, 373, 375 
post-positioning of conjunctions 342 
Postumia (Catullus 27) 14, 15-17 
Postumia, Vestal 17n.19 
Postumiana imperia 16, 17 
Postumius Tubertus, A. 16, 17 
Postumus, cousin of Propertius 367, 381 
poverty 234, 406, 409, 422 
and piety 216, 407, 451, 456 
praecepta amoris, see erotodidaxis 
praefectus urbi 335 
praetor 467, 468 
πρέπον, TO, see decorum 
priamel 317-18 
Priapus 44, 114, 444 
pride 320 
private vs public 200, 217, 224, 377, 403- 
4, 407, 459 
prodigia 167-9, 173-5, 178, 254 
procuratio of 169-72 
Proetus 364, 373, 378* 
progymnasmata 122-4, see also enco- 
mium, prosopopoeia, synkrisis 
prologue ‘in the middle’ 214, 227, 335 
prologue poems 1-5, 9-10, 20, 327, 333-7 
prooemion, see prologue 
propaganda, Augustan 148, 179-81 
propemptikon 391, 392 
key-word ibis 428 
Propertius 123, 335-6, 366, 377, 438 
and Hor. Od. 3.7: 355-6, 367 
as sacerdos 334 n.134, 335 
“deformation’ 358-9 
prosopopoeia 31 
prosphonetikon 25, 32 n.18 
key-word uenisti 428 
prostitution, matutinal 274 
Protesilaus 101-9 passim, 103* 
alternative name lIolaos 104 
shrine of 108-10 
sympathy for lovers 105-6 
Proteus 177, 203, 204 n.44 
proverbs 116, 439 
pseudonyms, see nicknames 
ψόγος πλούτου 241 
Punic Wars 140, 142, 144, 145, 152 
purity 334-5 
Pythagorean 258, 259-60 
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purple 142, 325, 326-7, 346-9 

Putnam, M.C.J. 211 

Pyrrha (and Deucalion), flood of 168, 
172, 174, 176, 178 

Pyrrhus, son of Achilles 272 n.36, 379 

Pyrrhus, of Epirus 144, 145 

Pythagoras 67, 254-6 

and the Daunian bear 254 
and metempsychosis 255, 261 n.71 
and music/dance 257, 258 n.62 

Pythagoreanism 220, 253-61, 425 

Quinn, K. 414 

Quintilius Varus 118, 120, 222 n.41 

readership, different levels 19, 319 

recusatio 10, 182, 215 n.8, 216.n.12, 218 
n.27 

Relativstil 447 

religion 33, 178-9, 190, 199-200, 411, 
458, see also festivals; piety 

religious language 4-5, 15-17, 409, 445 

returning home 31-3 

rhetoric 48, 122-31, 291, 435-6, 437 

rhetorical training 31-2, 122-3, 131, 435 

riddles 118 

ring-composition, see poetic structures 

ritual silence 294, 305 

rivers, horned 400-1 

rivers, lakes and seas 26-7 

robe-description 348-9 

Roddaz, J.-M. 183 

Rohde, E. 388 

Roller, D.W. 247ff. 

Rome, city 100, 111, 199, 205, 224-5, 
231, 274, 307, 331, 366, 408, 415, 419, 
422, 425, 451, 452 

early history 62, 418 

Rutilius Gallicus 224, 402 

Sabine farm 217,219, 222, 229, 234-5, 
239, 241-3, 259, 327, 336 

Sabine wine 216-18, 225-6, 232, 234, 
235, 237 

sacrifices 179, 395, 398-401, 406-9, 423, 
424-5, 444-5, 452-4 

male/female 456 
blood(less) 199 n.34, 424-5 

Saecular Games 179-81, 307 

saecular hymns 198-9 

saeculum 168, 174 

aureum 179-80, 181 

changes of 178-81 
sailing 122, 124 

in winter 320, 357 
Santirocco, M.S. 367 


Scaliger, J.C. 1n.2, 39, 47 n.4 
Schmid, U. 317 
Scipio Africanus, elder, victor of Zama 
139-40, 141, 143, 144, 148, 151, 185 
Scipio Africanus, younger, Aemilianus 
139-40, 141, 144 
Scipiones, conflated 139-40, 141, 143, 
144, 151, 152, 156 
“Africanus’ (Hor. Epod. 9) 139-41, 
145, 151 
tomb of 140, 156 
Sedley,D. 117 
seduction, host/guest 353, 360, 379 
Selbstverwünschung 83-4, 85 
self-imitation 63-4 
Semiramis 68 
senators 229, 325, 346, 415 
Seneca 422 
as literary critic 177-8 
September equinox 427 
seruitium amoris 79 
Shackleton Bailey, D.R. 342 
sheep 132-5 
Sider, D. 57, 115 
Sidon, purple dye of 346-8 
Silk, E.T. 319 
Simonides 202, 296 
simple life 122 n.2, 336, 422 n.55, 438, 
459 
sinners in Hades 310-11 
Sirmio 18-35 passim 
Siro 330 
nicknamed Silenus 115 
Skutsch, F. 64 
Slater, W.J. 197 
slaves 312 
being in love with 271 
treated with humanity 422 
small/great antithesis 459-60 
sneezes, as omens 38, 39, 43, 45, 79 
Social War 183 
Socrates 115, 255, 288, 289 
Socration, pseudonym for Philodemus 
115-16, 117, 119, 155 
Sophocles, plays entitled 7Tyro 372-3 
σωφροσύνη 281,291 
soteria 377 
source-citation 364-5, 437-8 
Spanish War 247, 326 
speech, colloquial 29 
spinning 277,278 
spontaneity, illusion of 18-19, 23 
spoudogeloion 418 
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Statius, and rhetoric 435-6 
imitates Augustan predecessors 435, 
443 
Stesichorus, palinode 158-61, 163 
Stoicism 220, 254, 291, 410 
allegorizations 164, 190 
conversion to 163-4 
Panaetian 285-9, 327, 330, 410-11 
views of agriculture 411 
world (universal) order in 301-2, 313 
n.67, 314, 319, 323 n.93, 327-8, 332 
streams, flowing in summer 398, 400 
Sulpicius Rufus, Ser. 15 
Sybaris, city of Magna Graecia 275 
Sybaris (Hor. Od. 1.8) 273-5, 280, 282, 
358, 366 n.34 
syllabic length in homonyms 362, 368-9 
symposiarch 265-8, 269, 270 
symposium 14-17, 137, 226, 263-70, 423 
compulsion to drink at 264 
riotous behaviour at 266-8 
toasts 264-5 
sympotic games 266, 269, 270 
Symptoms of Love 262-83 passim, see 
also erotodidaxis 
Syndikus, H.P. 163, 276, 352-5, 401 
synkrisis 122, 124, 129-30, 318, 335-6 
synonyms/antonyms, near 23 
syntaktikon 31 
Syphax of Numidia 250 
Syrtes 141, 246, 250, 251, 252, 254, 261 
Syrtis Minor 143 
Tantalus 310-11 
taste, Roman 177-8 
tax-collectors 111-12 
Telchines 10 
temporal dislocation 98, 144-5, 148 
Tethys, see s.v. Oceanus 
Teucer 386 
Theatre of Pompey 222, 230 
Theocritus 20 n.l 
and early lyric 279-80 
Thetis 203, 275, see also s.v. Peleus 
Thomas, R.F. 97, 115 
Tiber, river 222, 230*, 280, 358, see also 
Insula Tiberina 
Etruscan 229-30, 231 
healing properties 231 
husband of Ilia 180-81 
in flood 167, 174-5 
Titans 370, 371, see also Asterie; Gyges 
Titanomachy 335, 370 
tombs, as cult-sites 392 
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ofheroes 108, 140 
outlasted by poetry 140 
tone 35, 88, 390, 392 
topoi, topical variation 32, 34, 61, 128, 
268, 160-62 
amatory 79,86 
combined 273 
displaced 68-9 
distorted 56 
introduced obliquely 397, 442 
inverted 268, 271, 431 
omitted 56, 68, 69, 82, 124, 270-71, 
273, 397, 400 
substituted 83, 269 
town/country antithesis 122, 128, 129-30, 
411, 457, 460 
tree, as altar to Diana 454, 457 
tree-dedications 443-5 
Treloar, A. 409 
tricolon, ascending 22, 363 
Tripodephorika 403 
Trojan War 74, 101-2, 154 
Troy 74, 102, 103, 108, 109, 272, 275 
and Rome 154, 199, 203-4, 205-6 
Tyrannion 331 
Tyro, and Poseidon/Enipeus 371-5, 379 
Valerii Catulli 99-100 
Valerii, aristocratic descent 188, 416, 418 
Valesios, Poplios 418 
Varius Rufus, L. 118, 120, 121 n.100, 
182, 183, 185-6, 187, 222 n.41, 249 
Varro, M. Terentius 
on augury/land-surveying 41-5 pas- 
sim, 241-2 
and philosophy 239 n.110, 425 
etymological theory 184, 229 n.75, 
295 n.12, 450 
De Familiis Trojanis 417 
Vatican, hill 230-31 
Veiovis 231 
Venus 63, 70*, 82 n.19, 84. n.29, 86, 163, 
176, 199, 200, 416 
Veranius 25, 113, 114 
verbal responsions 191, 438-9 
verbs, simple and compound 229 
Vertumnus 50 n.13, 454, see also Pomo- 
na, wooed by Vertumnus 
Vesta 169, 170, 175, 179, 180-81, 461 
temple of 462 
Vestal Virgins 172 n.25, 179, 180 
Virgil 314, 358, 422 n.50, 438 
and Actium 148 
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and Epicureans 118, 120, 330, 222 
n.41, 328, 330, 332 
and genealogy 417, 421 
and Hannibal 151n.12 
and Homeric interpretation 133 
and new saeculum 179, 181 
and Troy 205 
in circle of Maecenas 249 
nicknamed Parthenias 115 
virtues, cardinal 32, 291 
uirtus 140, 156-7, 422 
uocatio ad cenam 215-17, 222, 232-3, 
429 n.88 
Volubilis, in Mauretania 253 
Vulci, Etruscan city 417 
war 244-5, 287, 289-90 
wealth/poverty antithesis 216, 241, 336, 
357 
West, D. 214 
Wheeler, A.L. 263 
Wilamowitz, U. von 190 
Wilkinson, L.P. 413 
Williams, G. 137, 441 
wine, varieties 232-9 
ages for drinking 225, 226, 227 
makes lovers violent 268 


production and distribution 219 
winter odes 422-3, 426 
Wiseman, T.P. 13, 99, 417-18, 421 
Wistrand, E. 136 
Witt, P. 467 
women, capable of virtue 411 
gods worshipped by 452, 453, 459 
in love 278 
resist seduction 379 
Woodman, A.J. 317 
WOoing, see oaristys 
word-play 44, 143, 196, 229, 248, 277, 
325, 417 
Wright, J.R.G. 284-5, 288 
Xanthias 271, 272, 281 
Xanthippe 115 
Xanthus of Lydia 365 
Zama 141, 144, 151 
Zeus 54, 84, 96, 171, 176, 192, 195, 323, 
371,372 n.48, see also s.v. Hera 
and Artemis 457 
and justice 303 
and Titans 370-71, 376 
in proems 335 
in ‘scientific hymns’ 300-3 
zone-theory 252, 257 


